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PREFACE 


In the early evening of Thursday 22 September 1988, a woman was raped 
at a local train station in Chicago in the presence of several people. 

A brief account of the incident appeared that Sunday in the New York 
Times , based on what the police had said on the Friday. 1 The salient feature 
of the incident in this account was that nobody had moved to help the 
victim, and her cries had gone unheeded - for all that the rape took place 
during the rush hour. As Detective Daisy Martin put it: ‘Several people 
were looking and she asked them tor help, and no one would help.’ 

A longer account which likewise appeared on the Sunday in the Chicago 
Tribune 2 placed the matter in a very different light. Quoting what the 
police had said on the Saturday, the article began by stating that six 
bystanders were to be recommended for citizen’s awards for their work in 
helping the police arrest and identify the suspect. The account that fol¬ 
lowed emphasised two features of the situation which did not emerge from 
the notice in the Times. The first was that the rape took place in a part of 
the station to which access was blocked by an exit-only turnstile. The 
second was that the bystanders were confused in their understanding of 
what was going on: the rapist had ordered his victim to smile, which she 
did. Although at one point she reportedly mouthed the word ‘help’, it was 
only after her assailant had run off that she screamed. Initially, at least, the 
bystanders took the woman to be engaged in voluntary sex. But one young 
bystander, Randy Kyles, took a second look and thought, ‘Man, this is 
strange.’ Something seemed not to be right, so he did not get on his train 
when it came in. (Others on the platform, by contrast, remarked that what 
was happening was weird, but nevertheless boarded the train.) When the 
victim ran up the steps screaming that she had been raped, Kyles chased 

1 The New York Times , 25 September 1988, 33. 

2 The Chicago Tribune , 25 September 1988, Section 2, 1. All further information on the inci¬ 
dent is taken from this account. 
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after the rapist, eventually flagging down a police car and getting him 
arrested. Kyles later explained his action as follows: ‘I had to do something 
to help that woman. It just wasn’t right. It could have been my mother, 
my aunt, one of my mother’s friends.’ 3 

It is clear from these accounts that neither paper considered a rape at a 
local station in Chicago to be newsworthy in itself. The focus of journalis¬ 
tic attention - and the anticipated focus of the reader’s interest - was the 
conduct of the bystanders. The account given in the Times , which went 
back to Detective Daisy Martin’s statements on the Friday, placed their 
behaviour in a most unflattering light: though they gready outnumbered 
the lone rapist, they had simply stood by and let it happen. The implica¬ 
tion was that their conduct was shameful, and the reader reacts with 
appropriate indignation. How differently we would have behaved had we 
been there! Or at least, we hope we would have. 4 

The account given in the Tribune , by contrast, suggests that at least 
some of the bystanders, and Kyles in particular, behaved commendably. 
They had two good excuses for not intervening during the rape itself- the 
physical layout of the station, and the appearance of consent created by the 
coerced smiles of the woman, even if these did not look quite right. Kyles 
himself behaved with energy and courage when the situation became clear. 
He felt that he had to do something to help the woman, just as we would 
have felt had we been there; and we hope that we would have acted as well 
as he did in the distincdy confusing circumstances of the case. 

Underlying these two accounts, and the remarks of Martin and Kyles, 
is a broad moral consensus. 5 One cannot just stand by and watch a 

3 I leave aside the roles of the other bystanders commended by the police; the part they played 
is in fact somewhat obscure in the account. 

4 But then again, what if the rapist had turned out to have a gun? There is no indication that 
he did, although he had a record of criminal violence. He had been in jail since February 
after robbing a young woman and breaking her nose with a bottle, and had only been 
released the previous week through a clerical error. During the rape he likewise threatened 
his victim with a botde. But confronting a man with an apparendy unbroken bottle is 
significantly less dangerous than confronting a man with a gun. 

5 Just how widely this consensus is in fact shared by the American population at large is not 
a question that need be taken up here. There are certainly cases where, as represented in 
the New York Times version of our incident, bystanders look on and do nothing, and such 
behaviour can easily be read as a product of callous indifference. A notorious example of 
such inaction is the murder of Kitty Genovese in Queens in 1964, in the course of a series 
of stabbings witnessed by thirty-eight people (see M. Hunt, The compassionate beast: what 
science is discovering about the humane side of humankind , New York 1990, 128£; 
someone did shout ‘Let that girl alone!’, but took no further action). However, the 
research of social psychologists suggests that such inaction is more likely to be a product 
of what has been dubbed ‘the bystander effect’: the very fact that a number of people are 
present socially inhibits each one of them from stepping forward (ibid., 132-5; I am 
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woman, even a complete stranger, being raped in a public place. 6 Either 
one must do something about it; or one must have good and specific 
reasons tor not doing anything. In other words, we have a clear concep¬ 
tion that we have some kind of duty not just to behave decently ourselves, 
but to prevent others from doing things to their fellow humans which are 
outrageously wrong. 7 Yet in everyday life we lack a name for the duty, still 
less a general formulation of the situations to which it applies and the cir¬ 
cumstances that dispense us from it. The value is there, but it is not one 
that our culture has developed and systematised. ‘It just wasn’t right’ is 
the bottom line in Kyles’s explanation of what he did; the ‘just’ signals 
that, had he been pressed to explain himself further, he would have had 
nothing to say. We either understand or we don’t. In fact, of course, we 
understand perfectly well, and some of us can on occasion wax quite elo¬ 
quent on the subject; but our culture provides us with no ready-made 
articulation of our understanding. It is true that lawyers and philosophers 
carry on a discussion of the conditions under which we have a duty of 
‘rescue’. 8 But this discussion is too arcane to be described as a possession 
of our culture at large. Randy Kyles had clearly not heard of it; nor, for 
that matter, had I, until I became aware of it as a by-product of my 
research on Islam. 

Islam, by contrast, provides both a name and a doctrine for a broad moral 
duty of this kind. The name - al-amr bil-marilf wal-nahy ‘cm al-munkar 
- is somewhat unwieldy, as is its literal translation, ‘commanding right and 
forbidding wrong’. For simplicity, therefore, I shall usually shorten the 
Arabic to al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf'm my notes, which in any case are intended 
mainly for the erudite and the intrepid. In my text, where I try as far as pos¬ 
sible to avoid inflicting naked Arabic on the reader, I will normally refer to 


indebted to Rlioda Howard for referring me to this very readable survey of research on 
altruism). If we sought to establish the extent of an American consensus, the key ques¬ 
tion would not be whether people act in such situations, but rather whether they feel 
ashamed when they do nothing. 

6 On the other hand the bystanders, though ‘shocked and amazed’, do not seem to have had 
a problem with standing by while a couple had sex in a public place, provided the element 
of coercion was absent; and there is no indication that subsequent commentators felt dif¬ 
ferently. Not all cultures would take this view. 

7 I have deliberately left blurred at this point a subtle but significant distinction brought to 
my attention by Margaret Gilbert. Does the duty arise from the fact that the rapist is doing 
wrong, or from the fact that the victim is being wronged? Kyles himself is not very clear 
about this. He felt he had to do something to help that woman; yet what he actually did 
was not to help her in any material sense, but rather to bring the wrongdoer to justice. I 
shall return to this distinction (see below, ch. 20, section 2). 

8 See, for example, J. Feinberg, The moral limits of the criminal law , New York and Oxford 
1984-8, vol. 1, ch. 4; T. C. Grey, The legal enforcement of morality , New York 1983, ch. 4. 
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the duty as ‘forbidding wrong’; this sounds less awkward in English than 
‘commanding right’ . 9 The existence and general character of the duty is well 
known to Islamicists. It has received passing attention in one connection or 
another from a good many scholars, and is the subject of a concise but infor¬ 
mative encyclopaedia article. 10 It is the purpose of this book to build on this 
by providing a full monographic treatment of forbidding wrong. 11 1 should 
make it clear from the start that my interest here is in the duty of individ¬ 
ual believers; this book is only tangentially concerned with the place of 
rulers in forbidding wrong, or with the officially appointed censor 
(■ muhtasib ) and his administrative role ( hisba ). 

The first objective of the book is to set out an intelligible account of the 
duty as it appears in the scholastic literature of Islam. In one way this 


9 Occasionally a distinction is insisted on between al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf and al-nahy 'an al- 
munkar , but this is the exception rather than the rule. The Persian exegete MaybudI 
(writing in 520/1126) quotes an anonymous saying to the effect that al-nahy 'an al- 
munkaris a weightier duty than al-amr bi : l-ma'ruf (Kashf al-asrar, Tehran 1331-9 sh., 
2:234.9 (to Q3:104); for this work, see below, ch. 2, note 23); the Hanbalite Abu Ya c la 
ibn al-Farra 5 (d. 458/1066) makes a distinction between the two (see below, ch. 6, note 
127); likewise some accounts of the duty separate the two for purposes of exposition, or 
treat only one of them (see, for example, below, ch. 9, note 121, and ch. 11, note 69). On 
the other hand, the Imarnl exegete TabrisI (d. 548/1153) remarks a propos of Q9:112 
that al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf includes al-nahy 'em al-munkar , and that it is as though they are 
one thing [ka-annahumdshay 3 wdhid) (Majma c al-baydnfi tafsir al-Qur 3 dn, Qumm 1403, 
3:76.4; cf. also the Shafi'ite Kamal al-Dln ibn al-Zamlakanl (d. 727/1326f.) in a philo¬ 
logical analysis of Q9:112 apud Taj al-Dln al-Subkl (d. 771/1370), Tabaqdt al-Shdfi'iyya 
al-kubrd , ed. M. M. al-Tanahl and C A. M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1964-76, 9:203.2; the Imam! 
Karald (d. 940/1534) ( Fawd 3 id al-Shard 3 i\ ms. Princeton, Arabic Manuscripts, New 
Series 695, f. 138a. 15; for this manuscript, see R. Mach and E. L. Ormsby, Handlist of 
Arabic manuscripts (New Series) in the Princeton University Library, Princeton 1987, 300 
no. 1332); the Hanafi 'All al-Qarl (d. 1014/1606) ( Shark c Ayn al-'ilm , Cairo 1351-3, 
1:433.27); and the view of Ibn Taymiyya cited below, ch. 7, note 69). For a late scholas¬ 
tic dispute over the question whether the term al-nahy 1 an al-munkar can be held to be 
redundant alongside al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf on the ground that ‘commanding something is 
forbidding its opposite’, see ‘Abd al-Baql al-Zurqanl (d. 1099/1688), Shark , Cairo 1307, 
3:109.9, and BannanI (d. 1163/1750), Hdshiya , in the margin of ZurqanI, Shark , 
3:109.1; the argument goes back to the omission of‘forbidding wrong’ in Khalil ibn Ishaq 
(d. 767/1365), Mukhtasar , ed. T. A. al-ZawI, Cairo n.d., 111.5. See also the anecdote 
quoted below, ch. 4, 71, where a traditionist attempts to get out of trouble by making a 
distinction. 

10 Encyclopaedia Iranica , London 1982-, art. ‘Amr be ma'ruf’ (W. Madelung). There is no 
article on al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf 'in the first or second editions of the Encyclopaedia of Islam , 
or their supplements to date. 

11 In principle, I am interested in all Islamic manifestations of this moral value, irrespective 
of how they are expressed. In practice I have traded heavily on the salience of the phrase 
al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf in this context: treatments are readily located in works that devote a 
chapter to it, and the phrase is easy to scan for in those that do not. I have not deliberately 
discriminated against material that employs the term jyhayyara (cf. below, ch. 3, 34), but 
this usage is a lot harder to spot in a page of Arabic text. I have given scant attention at 
best to material that does not employ one or other of these usages. In other words, my 
principled conceptual aspirations may not always have been well served by my pragmatic 
lexical methods. 
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prosaic task is simple enough. A typical account of the duty in this litera¬ 
ture will run to no more than a few pages, and these will rarely be character¬ 
ised by the baffling abstraction of discussions of divine attributes, or the 
excruciating technicality of the law of inheritance. What makes the research 
time-consuming and its presentation complicated is the fact that there are 
very many such accounts, and that the doctrine they present is far from 
uniform. It varies with time and place, from sect to sect, from school to 
school, and from scholar to scholar. As a glance at the table of contents will 
show, I have chosen to present the bulk of the material by schools and sects; 
within them, the organisation is largely chronological. Not all readers will 
want to read all of this material; but those that do will find that, while some 
of it is tedious, most of it is reasonably accessible. 

The book has further objectives which go beyond the modest aim of 
describing a scholastic tradition. As a historian of ideas, I naturally aspire 
to explain why Islam came to have such a doctrine, and why this doctrine 
varied as it did from one milieu to another. As a historian of society, I would 
like to know how this intellectual tradition was related to the society in 
which it flourished, and what difference it made to life on the street. It will 
not surprise anyone that my achievement in these respects is a much more 
limited one. The limitations are sometimes those of my own knowledge. 
For example, I would never have completed this book had I not in many 
cases confined my reading of a work to its chapter on forbidding wrong; 
this undoubtedly means that I have on occasion missed other relevant fea¬ 
tures of an author’s thought. Sometimes the limitations are those of the 
sources. For example, it is notorious that we tend to know too much about 
scholars in the pre-modern Islamic world and too little about anyone else 
- apart from rulers. 12 Moreover, ‘practice’ in this book almost invariably 
means practice as described in Islamic literary sources. And sometimes the 
limitations we are up against arise from the inherent murkiness of histori¬ 
cal causality, even where information is vastly more abundant than it is for 
most of Islamic history. 

The overall structure of the book should be seen against this background. 
Part I is intended to lay the descriptive foundations; its core is the analysis 
of the normative material found in the Koran, Koranic exegesis, tradition 
and biographical literature about early Muslims. Part II is devoted to the 
Hanbalites; the reason for this lengthy treatment is not any intellectual 
sophistication in Hanbalite doctrine, but rather the relative abundance of 


12 It should thus come as no surprise that much of the discussion in this book turns on the 
relationship between scholars and rulers. 
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material which can be used to relate the doctrine to practice. Part III, by 
contrast, is concerned with the groups that offer the richest documentation 
for the intellectual history of the duty - the Mu'tazilites and their Zaydl and 
ImamI heirs. Part IV collects the remaining sects and schools, and ends with 
a chapter pulling together the discussion of classical Islam. Part V is more 
ambitious. It starts by surveying the place of forbidding wrong in modern 
Islam; the scope of the survey is limited, however, by the fact that the only 
Islamic languages I read in some fashion, other than Arabic and English, 
are Persian and Turkish. In the last two chapters I take up the question of 
the pre-Islamic antecedents of the duty, and offer some comparisons with 
non-Islamic cultures, including that of the modern West. 

The structure of the book is perhaps less in need of apology than its 
dimensions. In the decade since I began serious work on the project, I have 
watched the growth of the typescript with increasing alarm, and my 
attempts to cut it back in the final stages of editing have met with only 
limited success. The result of my labours is not, I think, the largest book 
on forbidding wrong ever written; for this, the prize still goes to the 
Damascene Zayn al-DIn al-Salihl (d. 856/1452). 13 But mine may well 
retain for some considerable time the distinction of being the largest in a 
Western language. 14 If it is any consolation to my colleagues, I have no 
intention of writing a book of this length again. 

Some remarks on conventions of transcription and citation can be found 
at the beginning of the bibliography. Where a passage from a primary 
source has already been adduced by a previous scholar in a relevant context, 
I have generally (but not invariably) acknowledged this. 15 When I give a 
cross-reference to a footnote, it may in fact refer to the text immediately 
preceding the note-indicator in question. 

Finally, a word on technology. The passage of time will make it increas¬ 
ingly obvious that this book is the product of an era when Islamic texts 
were not yet available in significant numbers on CD-ROMs. 


13 See below, eh. 7, 161. The work runs to 854 pages in the Riyad edition. 

14 A contemporary work in Arabic on a large scale is that of Dr ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Ahmad al- 
Mas'ud (see below, ch. 18, note 1); but to my knowledge his promised second volume has 
yet to appear. 

15 But note that when I say that a passage was cited by a previous scholar, this does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that he cited it from the edition to which I refer. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 




CHAPTER 1 


THE GOLDSMITH OF MARW 


In the year 131/748f. the rebellion which was to overthrow the Umayyad 
dynasty had already been launched. The ‘Abbasid army was advancing on 
Iraq, while the architect of the revolution, Abu Muslim (d. 137/755), 
remained in Marw, effectively ruling Khurasan. His exercise of his power 
was nevertheless challenged - if only morally - by a local goldsmith 
(sd’igh), one Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Maymun. 1 This goldsmith went into 
the presence of Abu Muslim and addressed him in these words: ‘I see 
nothing more meritorious I can undertake in God’s behalf than to wage 
holy war against you. Since I lack the strength to do it with my hand, I will 
do it with my tongue. But God will see me, and in Him I hate you.’ Abu 
Muslim killed him. 2 Centuries later, his tomb was still known and visited 
in the ‘inner city’ of Marw. 3 * 


1 This incident, and its significance, were first discussed in W. Madelung, ‘The early Murji’a 
in Khurasan and Transoxania and the spread of Hanafism’, Der Islam , 59 (1982), 35f. 
Madelung based his account on the entry on Ibrahim ibn Maymun in Ibn Abl T-Wafa 5 (d. 
775/1373), al-Jawdhir al-mudiyya ft tabaqdt al-Hanafiyya, Hyderabad 1332, 1:49.11, 
citing also Tabari (d. 310/923), Ta’rikh al-rusul wa 3 Tmuluk , ed. M. J. de Goeje et al., 
Leiden 1879-1901, series II, 1919.1. In the addenda to the reprint of his article in his 
Religious schools and sects in medieval Islam , London 1985 (item III, 39a), he added a ref¬ 
erence to the entry in Ibn Sa c d (d. 230/845), al-Tabaqdt al-kabir , ed. E. Sachau et al ., 
Leiden 1904-21, 7:2:103.6. In what follows, I have extended this documentation; 
however, my findings lead me to modify Madelung’s conclusions only on one point (see 
below, note 19). The goldsmith was first mentioned by Halm, who however stated erro¬ 
neously that he was qadi of Marw (H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung der sdfi'itischen Rechtsschule 
von den Anfdngen biszum 8./14. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 88). More recently van Ess 
has discussed him in his monumental history of early Islamic theology (J. van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin and New York 1991-7,2:548fi), 
with some further references of which the more significant will be noted below. See also 
M. Q. Zaman, Religion and politics under the early ‘Abbdsids , Leiden 1997, 71 n. 6, 72 n. 7. 

2 See Madelung, ‘The early Murji’a’, 35, citing Ibn Abl T-Wafa 5 , Jawdhir, 1:50.7. 

3 Sam'anl (d. 562/1166), Ansdb , ed. ‘A. al-Mu'alliml al-Yamanl, Hyderabad 1962-82, 
8:267.9; for the ‘inner city’ of Marw, see G. Le Strange, The lands of the eastern caliphate , 
Cambridge 1905, 398f. It should be noted that Sam'anI’s tar jama of the goldsmith comes 

to us in two very different recensions. There is a short form, for which SanYanI borrowed 

the entry in Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), Thiqdt , Hyderabad 1973-83, 6:19.7, adding an 
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We do not need to concern ourselves with the origins or historicity of 
this story. 4 It suffices that Abu Muslim killed the goldsmith, or had him 
killed, 5 and that it was the religio-political stance of the goldsmith that 
brought this upon him. 6 Nor need we concern ourselves with Abu 
Muslim’s side of the story, except to note that a certain irritation on his 
part is understandable - this was, we are told, the third such visit he had 

Footnote 3 ( cont .) 

explanation of the nisba and the detail about the grave; this is found in the British Library 
manuscript of the Ansdb published in facsimile by D. S. Margoliouth (Leiden and London 
1912, f. 348b. 15). Secondly, there is a long form marked by the insertion (very likely by 
SanTanI himself) of much extra material (but without the detail about the grave); this long 
recension is that of the Istanbul manuscript used by Mu'allimI as the basis of his edition (see 
his introduction to the first volume of his edition, 33). 

4 The account given by Ibn Abl TWafa 5 appears already in Jassas (d. 370/981), Ahkdm al- 
Qur 3 dn, Istanbul 1335-8, 2:33.18, with a full isndd (and cf. ibid., 1:70.22, drawn to my 
attention by Patricia Crone). The key figure in this isnad is one ‘Ahmad ibn ‘Atiyya al-Kufi’, 
an alias of Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Salt al-Himmanl (d. 308/921) (for his biogra¬ 
phy, see E. Dickinson, ‘Ahmad b. al-Salt and his biography of Abu Hanlfa’, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society , 116 (1996), 409fi, and for the alias, ibid., 415). Traditionist 
circles had a low opinion of his probity as a scholar, particularly in connection with his trans¬ 
missions on the virtues of Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767f.) ( ibid ., 412,414fi). A faslfi mandqib 
Abi Hanlfa in a Cairo manuscript has been ascribed to him (ibid., 413 n. 34; F. Sezgin, 
Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, Leiden 1967-, 1:410,438 no. 16), but I owe to Adam 
Sabra the information that it does not contain our anecdote. There is a parallel version from 
‘All ibn Harmala, a Kufan pupil of Abu Hanlfa, in Ibn Hamdun (d. 562/1166), Tadhkira, 
ed. I. and B. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1996, 9:279f. no. 529 (I owe this reference to Patricia Crone; 
for ‘All ibn Harmala, see al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071), Ta 3 rlkh Baghdad, Cairo 
1931, 11:415.6). The story does not seem to have caught the attention of the historians; 
Tabari mentions the goldsmith only in an earlier, and unrelated, historical context (see 
above, note 1), and occasionally as a narrator. 

5 In addition to the works cited above, see particularly Bukhari (d. 256/870), al-Ta 3 rlkh al- 
kablr, Hyderabad 1360-78, 1:1:325.6 no. 1016 (whence MizzI (d. 742/1341), Tahdhlb 
al-Kamdl, ed. B. ‘A. Ma'ruf, Beirut 1985-92, 2:224.6, and Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI (d. 
852/1449), Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb, Hyderabad 1325-7, 1:173.3); Fasawl (d. 277/890), al- 
Ma c rifa wa 3 l-ta 3 rikh, ed. A. D. al-‘UmarI, Baghdad 1974-6, 3:350.8 (noted by van Ess); 
Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), Mashdhir c ulama al-amsdr, ed. M. Fleischhammer, Cairo 1959, 
195 no. 1565; Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahanl (d. 430/1038), Dhikr akhbdr Isbahdn, ed. S. 
Dedering, Leiden 1931-4, 1:171.24 (noted by van Ess). Ibn Sa‘d knows an account similar 
to that given above ( Tabaqdt, 7:2:103.12), but gives pride of place to one in which the 
goldsmith is a friend of Abu Muslim. When Abu Muslim brings the ‘Abbasid cause out into 
the open, he sends an agent to ascertain the goldsmith’s reaction, which is that Abu Muslim 
should be killed; Abu Muslim reacts by having the goldsmith killed (ibid., 103.7). 
According to a report preserved by Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl (d. 414/1023fi), he was beaten 
to death (al-Basair wa 3 Tdhakha 3 ir, ed. W. al-Qadl, Beirut 1988, 6:213 no. 756). 

6 Our sources indicate that the goldsmith’s dislike of Abu Muslim did not arise from affec¬ 
tion for the Umayyads. He indicates that his allegiance to the Umayyad governor Nasr ibn 
Sayyar had not been voluntary (TaqI al-Dln al-Tamlml (d. 1010/1601), al-Tabaqdt al- 
saniyya fi tardjim al-Hanafiyya, ed. ‘A. M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1970-, 1:285.17); and an 
account transmitted from Ahmad ibn Sayyar al-MarwazI (d. 268/881) suggests that he was 
a disappointed revolutionary who had initially believed in Abu Muslim’s promises of just 
rule (ibid., 286.3). Jassas states that the goldsmith rebuked Abu Muslim for his oppression 
(zulm) and wrongful bloodshed (Ahkdm, 1:70.27; similarly Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), 
Kitdb al-majruhln, ed. M. I. Zayid, Aleppo 1395-6, 1:157.12, cited in Zaman, Religion 
and politics, 72 n. 7). 
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received from the goldsmith. The image of Ibrahim ibn Maymun as he 
appears in our sources is, however, worth some attention. A man of Marw, 7 
he was, in the first instance, a child of Islam. 8 When asked his descent, his 
reply was that his mother had been a client of the tribe of Hamdan, and his 
father a Persian; 9 he himself was a client ( mawla.) of God and His 
Prophet. 10 He was also that familiar figure of the sociology of religion, a 
craftsman of uncompromising piety and integrity. 11 He would throw his 
hammer behind him when he heard the call to prayer. 12 While in Iraq he 
was too scrupulous to eat the food which Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767f.) 
offered him without first questioning him about it, and even then he was 
not always satisfied with Abu Hanlfa’s replies. 13 His politics were of a piece 
with this. His temperament was not receptive to counsels of prudence, as 
his discussions with Abu Hanlfa will shortly underline. Indeed, his death 
was little short of a verbal suicide mission - in one account he appeared 
before Abu Muslim already dressed and perfumed for his own funeral. 14 
The goldsmith was a man of principle, in life as in death, and it is his prin¬ 
ciples that concern us here. 

The principle that informed his last act, in the eyes of posterity and 
perhaps his own, was the duty of commanding right and forbidding 

7 A variant tradition has him originally from Isbahan (Abu TShaykh (d. 369/979), Tabaqat 
al-muhaddithin bi-Isbahdn, ed. 'A. C A. al-Balushl, Beirut 1987-92, 1:449.2, whence Abu 
Nu'aym, Dhikr akhbdr Isbahan, 1:171.24, 172.3, whence in turn MizzI, Tahdhib, 
2:224.8). Van Ess, who notes two of these references in a footnote ( Theolotfie, 2:549 
n. 15), states in the text that the goldsmith came from Kufa, citing a Kufan Ibrahim ibn 
Maymun, a client of the family of the Companion Samura ibn Jundab (d. 59/679), men¬ 
tioned in an isndd quoted by FasawT ( Ma'rifa , 3:237.1). This latter is, however, a Kufan 
tailor (see, for example, Bukhari, Kabir , l:l:325f. no. 1018), and there is no reason to 
identify him with our MarwazI goldsmith (ibid., no. 1016). 

8 Cf. his name and kunya : Abu Ishaq Ibrahim. Khalifa ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854f.), however, 
has the kunya Abu TMunazil ( Tabaqat, ed. S. Zakkar, Beirut 1993, 596 no. 3,120). 

9 Elsewhere we learn that his father was a slave (Sam'anI, Ansdb, 8:266.13), as the name 
Maymun suggests. 

10 Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), al- c Ilal wa-ma c rifat al-rijdl, ed. W. M. 'Abbas, Beirut and 
Riyad 1988, 2:379 no. 2,693. This is why Bukhari (d. 256/870) describes him as mawla 
3 l-nabi(Kabir, 1:1:325.4; Bukhari, al-Ta 3 rikh al-sajqhir, ed. M. I. Zayid, Aleppo and Cairo 
1976-7,2:27.1). 

11 Sam'anI tells us that he modelled his life on that of the Successors he had met (Ansdb, 
8:266.9). 

12 Ibid., 266.10; cf. al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071), Mudih awhdm al-jam c wa 3 l- 
tafriq, Hyderabad 1959-60, 1:375.11, and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:173.5. 

13 Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:33.8; Ibn Abl TWafa 3 , Jawdhir, 1:49.16. Such conduct on the part of a 
guest was not approved by the Hanafi jurists unless there was at least specific reason for 
doubt (see ShaybanI (d. 189/805), Athdr, ed. M. Tegh Bahadur, Lucknow n.d., 155.4 
(bdb al-da c wa), mentioning the concurrence of Abu Hanlfa). It is not clear whether the 
questions related to the provenance of the food itself or to that of the money that paid for 
it. 

14 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 7:2:103.13 (tahannata . . . wa-takaffana). In this account his body is 
thrown into a well. 
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wrong. 15 The goldsmith was known as a devotee of commanding right, 16 
and it was one of the topics he had brought up in his discussions with Abu 
Hanlfa. 17 More specifically, we can see him in death as having lived up to 
a Prophetic tradition which states: ‘The finest form of holy war (Jihad ) is 
speaking out (kalimat haqq) in the presence of an unjust ruler (.sultan 
jd’ir ), and getting killed for it {yuqtal c alayhd ).’ This tradition is attested 
in a variety of forms, usually without the final reference to the death of the 
speaker, in the canonical and other collections. 18 But we also find it trans- 

15 As pointed out by Madelung (‘The early MurjiV, 35f.). An account of the goldsmith’s 
death preserved by Tamlml has him go in to Abu Muslim and ‘command and forbid’ him 
( fa-amarahu wa-nahdhu) (Tamlml, Tabaqdt, 1:285.11, and cf. ibid., 286.3); likewise al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadl states that he was killed in performing the duty ( Mudih , 1:375.8). 

16 Thus Ibn Hibban describes him as min al-ammdrin hi 3 l-ma c ruf ( Thiqdt, 6:19:10; see also 
Ibn Hibban, Mashdhir , 195 no. 1565). Ahmad ibn Sayyar remarks on his devotion to al- 
amr bil-ma c ruf (apud Tamlml, Tabaqdt , 1:286.12; and cf. Tamlml’s own summing-up, 
ibid., 287.5). 

17 Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 35, citing Ibn Abl ’l-Wafa 3 , Jawdhir, 1:49.17; Jassas, 
Ahkam , 2:33.9. 

18 For the classical collections, see Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Musnad , Bulaq 1313, 3:19.16, 
61.24,4:314.28, 315.2, 5:251.8,256.18; Ibn Maja (d. 273/887), Sunan, ed. M. F. c Abd 
al-Baql, Cairo 1972, 1329 no. 4,011, 1330 no. 4,012; Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 
275/889), Sunan , ed. T. C U al-Da cc as and C A. al-Sayyid, Hims 1969-74, 4:514 no. 4,344 
(whence Jassas, Ahkam , 2:34.15); TirmidhI (d. 279/892), Sahih , ed. C I. C U. al-Da c<: as, 
Hims 1965-8, 6:338f. no. 2,175; Nasa’I (d. 303/915), Sunan , ed. H. M. al-Mas'udl, 
Cairo n.d., 7:161.7. (Neither Bukhari nor Muslim include the tradition.) For other col¬ 
lections, see Humaydl (d. 219/834f.), Musnad , ed. H. al-A c zamI, Cairo and Beirut n.d., 
33If. no. 752; TabaranI (d. 360/971), al-Mujam al-kabir, ed. H. ‘A. al-Salafi, n.p. c. 
1984-6, 8:28If. no. 8,081, and cf. no. 8,080 (I owe these references to Etan Kohlberg); 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburl (d. 405/1014), Mustadrak , Hyderabad 1334-42,4:506.7; Quda'I 
(d. 454/1062), Musnad al-shihdb , ed. H. C A. al-Salafi, Beirut 1985, 2:247f. nos. 1286-8; 
BayhaqI (d. 458/1066), Shuab al-tmdn , ed. M. B. Zaghlul, Beirut 1990, 6:93 nos. 
7,581f., and cf. BayhaqI, al-Sunan al-kubrd , Hyderabad 1344-55, 10:91.3. The tradition 
is transmitted from several Companions with a variety of Kufan and Basran isnads. For 
entries on the tradition (without isnads) in post-classical guides to the hadith collections, 
see Majd al-Dln ibn al-Athlr (d. 606/1210), Jdmi c al-usul, ed. C A. al-Arna’ut, Cairo 
1969-73,1:333 nos. 116f.; HaythamI (d. 807/1405), Majma c al-zawd 3 id, Cairo 1352-3, 
7:272.2; SuyutI (d. 911/1505), al-Jdmi al-saghir, Cairo 1954, 1:49.20; SuyutI ,Jam c al- 
jawdmi, n.p. 1970-, 1:1155-7 nos. 3,724, 3,728f., 3,734; al-Muttaql al-Hindl (d. 
975/1567), Kanz al-'ummdl, ed. S. al-Saqqa et al ., Aleppo 1969-77, 3:66f. nos. 
5,510-12, 5,514, 3:80 no. 5,576. In none of these cases does the tradition include the 
final reference to the death of the speaker (a fact pointed out to me with regard to the clas¬ 
sical collections by Keith Lewinstein). However, such a version appears in a Syrian tradi¬ 
tion found in the Musnad of Bazzar (d. 292/904f.) ( al-Bahr al-zakhkhdr al-ma c ruf 
bi-Musnad al-Bazzdr, ed. M. Zayn Allah, Medina and Beirut 1988-, 4:110.3 no. 1285); 
and cf. Ghazzall (d. 505/1111), Ihyd 3 c ulum al-din , Beirut n.d., 2:284.25, 284.27. 
Moreover, the Mu'tazilite exegete Rumman! (d. 384/994) in his commentary to Q3:21 
seems to have adduced a version transmitted by Hasan (sc. al-Basrl) which included this 
ending (see Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067), al-Tibydn ft tafsir al-Qur 3 dn , Najaf 
1957-63, 2:422.17, and TabrisI, Majma\ 1:423.32 (both to Q3:21)), and the same form 
of the tradition appears in the Koran commentary of the Mu'tazilite al-Hakim al-Jishuml 
(d. 494/1101) (see the quotation in C A. Zarzur, al-Hakim al-Jushami wa-manhajuhu fi 
tafsir al-Qur'dn , n.p. n.d., 195.3). The hadith is not a Shl'ite one, although there is an 
Imam! tradition in which it is quoted to Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), who seeks to tone 
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mitted by our goldsmith - complete with the reference to the speaker’s 
death - from Abu Hanlfa . 19 A variant version likewise transmitted to the 
goldsmith by Abu Hanlfa makes explicit the link between this form of holy 
war and the principle of forbidding wrong, and one source relates this to 
his death . 20 

As mentioned, the goldsmith had discussed this duty with Abu Hanlfa . 21 
They had agreed that it was a divinely imposed duty (farida min Allah). 
The goldsmith then gave to this theoretical discussion an alarmingly prac¬ 
tical twist: he proposed then and there that in pursuance of this duty he 
should give his allegiance ( bay c a) to Abu Hanlfa - in other words, that they 
should embark on a rebellion. The latter, as might be expected, would have 
nothing to do with this proposal. He did not deny that the goldsmith had 
called upon him to carry out a duty he owed to God (haqq min huqiiq 
Allah). But he counselled prudence. One man acting on his own would 
merely get himself killed, and achieve nothing for others; the right leader, 
with a sufficient following of good men, might be able to achieve some¬ 
thing . 22 During subsequent visits, the goldsmith kept returning to this 
question, and Abu Hanlfa would repeat his view that this duty (unlike 
others) was not one that a man could undertake alone. Anyone who did so 
would be throwing his own blood away and asking to be killed. Indeed, it 


down its implications (Kulaynl (d. 329/941), Kofi , ed. C A. A. al-Ghaffari, Tehran 1375-7, 
5:60.7 no. 16; TusI (d. 460/1067), Tahdhib al-cthkdm, ed. H. M. al-Kharsan, Najaf 
1958-62, 6:178.6 no. 9); cf. also al-Hurr al-'Amill (d. 1104/1693), Wasd’il al-ShVa, ed. 
'A. al-Rabbanl and M. al-RazI, Tehran 1376-89, 6:1:406.8 no. 9. It is, however, known 
to the Ibadls (Rabl c ibn Habib (d. 170/7861?) (attrib.), al-Jdmi al-sahih, n.p. n.d., 2:17 
no. 455). The link between the tradition and al-amr bi’l-ma'rufis made explicit by the 
commentators to Suyutl’s al-Jdmi' al-saghir (see Munawl (d. 1031/1622), Taysir, Bulaq 
1286, 1:182.6; 'Azlzl (d. 1070/1659P), al-Sirdj al-munir, Cairo 1357, 1:260.20). 

19 SanTanI, Ansdb , 8:267.1, with a typically HanalT isndd (and cf. Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767f.), 
Musnad , Beirut 1985, 370.6, without yuqtal c alayhd). This tradition, SanTanI tells us, is 
the only one the goldsmith transmitted from Abu Hanlfa. If we set this detail alongside 
his idiosyncratic reservations about Abu Hanlfa’s food, and the way in which they argue 
on equal terms, we cannot confidently classify the goldsmith as a disciple of Abu Hanlfa; 
this in turn means that we have no compelling ground for classifying him as a Murjitite 
(contrast Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 35, and van Ess, Theologie , 2:548fi). 

20 Abu Hanlfa relates that he had transmitted to the goldsmith the Prophetic tradition: ‘The 
lord of the martyrs (sctyyid al-shuhadd 5 ) is Hamza ibn c Abd al-Muttalib and a man who 
stands up to an unjust ruler, commanding and forbidding, and is killed by him’ (Jassas, 
Ahkdm , 2:34.17, and similarly 1:70.24; see also Ibn Abl 4-Wafa 5 , Jawdhir, 1:193.3, and 
Tamlml, Tabaqdt, 1:285.13). (This tradition appears also in Hakim, Mustadmk , 3:195.7; 
Kliatlb, Mudih , 1:371.20; HaythamI, Zawd’id, 7:266.3, 272.4; and cf. ibid., 272.6.) The 
Kufan A'mash (d. 148/765) states that this tradition motivated the goldsmith’s death (Ibn 
Hibban, Majruhtn , 1:157.13, cited in Zaman, Religion and politics, 72 n. 7). There is even 
a version of this tradition that makes a veiled reference to the goldsmith (Ibn Hamdun, 
Tadhkim, 9:280 no. 530; I owe this reference to Patricia Crone). 

21 In what follows I cite the text of Jassas, for the most part leaving aside that of Ibn Abl 4- 
Wafa\ 22 Jassas has l 3 yhwl. Ibn Abl 4-Wafa 5 omits the phrase. 
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was to be feared that he would become an accomplice in his own death. 
The effect of his action would be to dishearten others. So one should wait; 
God is wise, and knows what we do not know . 23 In due course the news of 
the goldsmith’s death reached Abu Hanlfa. He was beside himself with 
grief, but he was not surprised. 

Abu Hanlfa, to judge from his relations with the goldsmith, was not a 
political activist. His cautious attitude to the political implications of for¬ 
bidding wrong finds expression in rather similar terms in an apparently 
early Hanafi text . 24 This work begins with a doctrinal statement of which 
forbidding wrong is the second article . 25 Then, at a later point, Abu Hanlfa 
is confronted with the question: ‘How do you regard someone who com¬ 
mands right and forbids wrong, acquires a following on this basis, and 
rebels against the community ( jama‘a)) Do you approve of this?’ He 
answers that he does not. But why, when God and His Prophet have 
imposed on us the duty of forbidding wrong? He concedes that this is true 
enough, but counters that in the event the good such rebels can achieve 
will be outweighed by the evil they bring about . 26 The objection he makes 
here is more far-reaching than that with which he deflected the dangerous 
proposal of the goldsmith: it is not just that setting the world to rights is 
not a one-man job; it is not even to be undertaken by many. The imputa¬ 
tion of such quietism to Abu Hanlfa may or may not be historically accu¬ 
rate . 27 There are also widespread reports that he looked with favour on the 


23 Abu Hanlfa cites Q2:30, where the angels protest at God’s declared intention of placing 
a khalifa on earth, on the ground that he will act unjustly, and are silenced with the retort 
that He knows what they do not know. 

24 Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/7671.) (attrib.), al-Fiqh al-absat , ed. M. Z. al-Kawthari, in a collec¬ 
tion of which the first item is Abu Hanlfa (attrib.), al-’Alim wa’l-muta’allim , Cairo 1368, 
44.10. 

25 Abu Hanlfa, al-Fiqh al-ahsat , 40.10; and see Maturldl (d. c. 333/944) (attrib.), Sharh al- 

Fiqh al-akbar, Hyderabad 1321, 4.1, and A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 
1932, 103f, art. 2. For an elegant analysis of the relationship between these three texts, 
showing Wensinck’s ‘Fiqh Akbar I’ to be something of a ghost, see J. van Ess, ‘Kritisches 
zum Fiqh akbar\ Revue des Etudes Islamiques , 54 (1986), especially 331fi; for his com¬ 
mentary on the second article, see ibid., 336f. (For a briefer treatment, see his Theolotjie , 
1:207-11.) A possibility 7 van Ess does not quite consider (‘Kritisches’, 334) is that articles 
1-5 may represent an interpolation into the text of al-Fiqh al-absat'. Abu Hanlfa’s distinc¬ 
tion between al-fiqhfi ‘l-din and al-fiqhfi ‘l-ahkdm , of which the former is the more excel¬ 
lent (ibid., 40.14, immediately following the passage), looks suspiciously like the answer 
to the disciple’s request to be told about ‘the greater fiqh' (al-fiqh al-akbar, ibid., 40.8, 
immediately preceding the passage). The commentary ascribed to Maturldl mentioned 
above has now been critically edited by H. Daiber, who argues that its author was Abu T- 
Layth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983) (see below, ch. 12, note 22, and, for our passage, 
note 24). 26 Abu Hanlfa, al-Ftqh al-absat, 44.10. 

27 In the same text Abu Hanlfa states that, if commanding and forbidding are of no avail, 
we should fight with th cfi’a ‘adila against die jVa bqghiya (cf. Q49:9), even if the ruler 
(imam) is unjust (ibid., 44.16; see also ibid., 48.2, where the term used is sultan). Van 
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use of the sword 28 and sympathised with ‘Alid rebels , 29 and an activist dis¬ 
position would not be out of line with the Murji’ite background of 
Hanafism . 30 But even if Abu Hanlfa was not a political activist, what is sig¬ 
nificant for us in the texts under discussion is not what he in practice denies, 
but what he in principle concedes: he agrees with both the goldsmith and 
his questioner in the early Hanafi text that forbidding wrong is a divinely 
imposed obligation, and one whose political implications cannot be cate¬ 
gorically denied. The goldsmith, for all that he is mistaken, retains the 
moral high ground. 

What we see here is the presence, within the mainstream of Islamic 
thought, of a strikingly - not to say inconveniently - radical value: the prin¬ 
ciple that an executive power of the law of God is vested in each and every 
Muslim. Under this conception the individual believer as such has not only 
the right, but also the duty, to issue orders pursuant to God’s law, and to 
do what he can to see that they are obeyed. What is more, he may be issuing 


Ess is inclined to ascribe the relative quietism of this text to Abu Mutf al-Balkhl (d. 
199/814), the disciple who transmits Abu Hanlfa’s answers to his questions (‘Kritisches’, 
336f.; Theologie, 1:210). This may be right, but it should be noted that early Hanafism in 
Balkh, and perhaps north-eastern Iran in general, was marked by a sullen, and sometimes 
truculent, hostility towards the authorities of the day (see Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 
37f.). 

28 ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 290/903), Sunna , ed. M. S. S. al-Qahtanl, Dammam 
1986, 18If. no. 233, 182 no. 234, 207 no. 325, 213 no. 348, 218 no. 368, 222 no. 382 
(and cf. 217 no. 363); FasawT, Ma c rifa , 2:788.13; Abu Zur c a al-Dimashql (d. 281/894), 
Ta’rikh , ed. S. N. al-Qawjanl, Damascus n.d., 506 no. 1331; Jassas, Ahkdm , 1:70.19 (I 
owe this reference to Patricia Crone); Abu Tammam (fl. first half of the fourth/tenth 
century), Shajara, apud W. Madelung and P. E. Walker, An Ismaili heresiography , Leiden 
1998, 85.3 = 82, and cf. 85.19 = 83 on the followers of Abu Hanlfa (this material is likely 
to derive from the heresiography of Abu TQasim al-Balkhl (d. 319/931), see 10-12 of 
Walker’s introduction; these and other passages of Abu Tammam’s work were drawn to 
my attention by Patricia Crone); Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 13:384.6, 384.11, 384.17, 
384.20, 385.19, 386.1, 386.6. In this last tradition, as in ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad’s second, 
Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) dissociates himself from his teacher’s attitude; compare the half- 
dozen quietist traditions he cites in his treatise on fiscal law ( Khardj, Cairo 1352, 9fi), 
including that which enjoins obedience even to a maimed Abyssinian slave if he is set in 
authority (ibid., 9.12). 

29 See, for example, C. van Arendonk, Les debuts de Timamat zaidite au Yemen, Leiden 1960, 
307, 315; van Ess, ‘Kritisches’, 337; K. Athamina, ‘The early MurjiV some notes’, Journal 
of Semitic Studies, 35 (1990), 109 n. 1. 

30 See M. Cook, Early Muslim dogma: a source-critical study, Cambridge 1981, ch. 6, and cf. 
my review of the first volume of van Ess’s Theologie in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 50 (1993), 
col. 271, to 174. For a rather different view of the politics of the early Murji’a, see 
Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 32 (but cf. his position in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
second edition, Leiden and London 1960- (hereafter El 2 ), art. ‘MurdjiV, 606a). The 
question has also been discussed by Athamina with considerable erudition (see his ‘The 
early MurjiV, 115-30); however, he does not take into consideration the testimony of the 
Sirat Salim ibn Dhakwdn, and his evidence does not seem to support his conclusion that 
there existed a quietist stream among the early Murji’ites alongside an activist one (ibid., 
129£). See also below, ch. 12, note 5. 
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these orders to people who conspicuously outrank him in the prevailing 
hierarchy of social and political power. Only Abu Hamfa’s prudence stood 
between this value and the goldsmith’s proposal for political revolution, 
and in the absence of prudence, the execution of the duty could easily end, 
as it did for the goldsmith, in a martyr’s death. Small wonder that Abu 
Hanlfa should have squirmed when his interlocutors sought to draw out 
the implications of the value. 

There were others, however, who were less willing to concede a martyr’s 
crown to the likes of the goldsmith. Zubayr ibn Baklcar (d. 256/870) pre¬ 
serves a remarkable account of a confrontation between the caliph al- 
Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) and an unnamed zealot. 31 The caliph was 
on one of his campaigns against the infidel, presumbly in Anatolia, and was 
walking alone with one of his generals. 32 A man appeared, shrouded and 
perfumed, 33 and made for al-Ma’mun. He refused to greet the caliph, 
charging that he had corrupted the army (j/huzat) in three ways. First, he 
was allowing the sale of wine in the camp. Second, he was responsible for 
the visible presence there of slave-girls in litters (‘ ammariyyHt) with their 
hair uncovered. Third, he had banned forbidding wrong. 34 To this last 
charge al-Ma’mun responded immediately that his ban was directed only 
at those who turned commanding right into wrongdoing; by contrast, he 
positively encouraged those who knew what they were doing (alladhi 
yamur bi’l-ma c riif bi’l-ma c rifa) to undertake it. In due course al-Ma’mun 
went over the other charges levelled at him by the zealot. The alleged wine 
turned out to be nothing of the kind, prompting the caliph to observe that 
forbidding the likes of this man to command right was an act of piety. 35 
The exposure of the slave-girls was intended to prevent the enemy’s spies 
from thinking that the Muslims had anything so precious as their daugh¬ 
ters and sisters with them. Thus in attempting to command right, the man 
had himself committed a wrong. 36 

The caliph then went onto the attack. What, he asked the man, would 
he do if he came upon a young couple talking amorously with each other 
here in this mountain pass? 

31 Zubayr ibn Baklcar (d. 256/870), al-Akhbaral-Miiwnfj'aqiyyat, ed. S. M. al-‘AnI, Baghdad 
1972, 51-7. The passage is quoted in full in F. Jad'an, al-Mihna, Amman 1989, 256-60, 
whence my knowledge of it. There is a parallel in Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), Tci’rikb 
madinat Dimashq, ed. 'A. Shin, Beirut 1995-8, 33:302-5 (I owe this reference to Michael 
Cooperson). I shall return to this narrative (see below, ch. 17, 497f.). 

32 The presence of ‘Ujayfibn 'Anbasa makes the Anatolian campaign of215/830 a plausible 
setting for the story (see Tabari, Ta’rikb , series III, 1103.12). 

33 For mutakhabbit mutakaffin read mutabannit mutakaffin , as in Ibn ‘Asakir’s parallel (and 

cf. above, note 14). 34 Zubayr, Akbbdr, 52.15 . 35 Ibid., 54.13. 

36 Ibid., 55.9. 
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THE ZEALOT: I would ask them who they were. 

THE CALIPH: You’d ask the man, and he’d tell you she was his wife. And you’d 
ask the woman, and she’d say he was her husband. So what would you do with 
them? 

THE ZEALOT: I’d separate them and imprison them. 

THE CALIPH: Till when? 

THE ZEALOT: Till I’d asked about them. 

THE CALIPH: And who would you ask? 

THE ZEALOT: [First] I’d ask them where they were from. 

THE CALIPH : Fine. You’ve asked the man where he’s from, and he says he’s from 
Asfijab . 37 The woman too says she’s from Asfijab - that he’s her cousin, they got 
married and came here. Well, are you going to keep them in prison on the basis 
of your vile suspicion and false imaginings until your messenger comes back front 
Asfijab? Say the messenger dies, or they die before he gets back? 

THE ZEALOT: I would ask here in your camp. 

THE CALIPH : What if you could only find one or two people from Asfijab in my 
camp, and they told you they didn’t know them? Is that what you’ve put on your 
shroud for? 

The caliph concluded that he must have to do with a man who had deluded 
himself by misinterpreting the tradition according to which the finest form 
of holy war is to speak out in the presence of an unjust ruler. 38 In fact, he 
observed, it was his antagonist who was guilty of injustice. In a final gesture 
of contempt, he declined to flog the zealot, and contented himself with 
having his general rip up his pretentious shroud. The caliph’s tone 
throughout the narrative is one of controlled fury and icy contempt: it is 
he, and not the would-be martyr, who occupies the moral high ground. 

That the political implications of forbidding wrong would give rise to 
controversy is exacdy what we would expect. And yet the strategy adopted 
by al-Ma’mun is not to expose the zealot as a subversive. Rather, his charge 
is that the man has made the duty into a vehicle of ignorance and preju¬ 
dice. The effect is enhanced when the caliph goes onto the attack. By the 
answers he gives to the hypothetical questions put to him by al-Ma’mun, 
the zealot reveals himself not as a heroic enemy of tyrants, but rather as a 
blundering intruder into the private affairs of ordinary Muslims. With men 
like him around, no happily married couple can go for a stroll in a moun¬ 
tain pass without exposing themselves to harassment on the part of boorish 
zealots. 

The contrasting moral fates of the goldsmith of Marw and the nameless 
zealot can help us mark out the territory within which the doctrine of the 


37 Asfijab was located far away on the frontiers of Transoxania. 

38 Ibid., 56.12. For the tradition, see above, note 18. 
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duty must operate. At one edge of this territory, a thin line separates for¬ 
bidding wrong from culpable subversion. At the other edge, the frontier 
between forbidding wrong and the invasion of privacy is no thicker. Away 
from these tense borders we shall encounter few stories as dramatic as those 
of the goldmith and the zealot, and the bulk of this book will be taken up 
with the description and analysis of scholastic arguments and distinctions. 
But subversion and intrusion are themes that will often recur in the course 
of this study. Though not quite the Scylla and Charybdis of forbidding 
wrong, they represent significant ways in which the virtuous performance 
of the duty can degenerate into vice, and they are accordingly major foci 
of the scholastic thought we shall be examining. 

As we shall see, scholasticism comes into its own within the framework 
of the sects and schools of classical Islam; it is here that systematic doctrines 
of the duty are eventually to be found. However, many of the ideas elab¬ 
orated in this scholastic literature appear already in earlier contexts. The 
following chapters will accordingly consider, in turn, the Koran and its exe¬ 
gesis, traditions from the Prophet and his Companions, and biographical 
literature about early Muslims. 



CHAPTER 2 


KORAN AND KORANIC EXEGESIS 


1. THE KORAN WITHOUT THE EXEGETES 

In the course of a call for unity among the believers, God addresses them 
as follows: ‘Let there be one community of you ( wa-l-takun minkum 
ummcitun ), calling to good, and commanding right and forbidding wrong 
(wa-yamunma bi’l-ma'rufi wa-yanhawna ‘ani \l-munkar ); those are the 
prosperers’ (Q31104). 1 This conjunction of‘commanding right’ and ‘for¬ 
bidding wrong’ is found in seven further Koranic verses (Q3:110, Q3:114, 
Q7:157, Q9:71, Q9:112, Q22:41, Q31:17); 2 the two phrases scarcely 
appear in isolation from each other. 3 It is clear, then, that the phrase ‘com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong’ is firmly rooted in Koranic diction. 
But what, on the basis of the Koranic material, can we say about the actual 
character of the duty? Who performs it, who is its target, and what is it 
about? 

It is reasonably clear who performs it in Q3:104. The context of the 
verse is an appeal for the unity of the community of believers, with contrast¬ 
ing reference to earlier communities; 4 the believers, according to this verse, 
are to be (or at least include) a community ( umma) which commands right 
and forbids wrong. Some of the other passages referring to the duty invite 


1 All Koranic quotations follow the Egyptian text; my translations are based on those of 
Arberry, but frequently depart from them (A. J. Arberry, The Koran interpreted , London 
1964). Throughout, I use ‘right’ to translate ma'ruf and ‘wrong’ to translate munkar. For 
a discussion of some of the questions addressed in this chapter, see A. A. Roest Crollius, 
‘Mission and morality’, Studia Mission alia ^ 27 (1978), 258-73 (drawn to my attention by 
Noha Bakr). 

2 We also find in Q9:67 the transposition ‘commanding wrong’ and ‘forbidding right’; the 
reference is to the hypocrites ( mundfiqun ), in contrast to the believers of Q9:71. 

3 A possible reference to ‘commanding right’ is found in Q4:114: man amara hi-sadaqatin 
aw ma'rufin aw isldhin hayna 3 l-nds. Here Arberry translates ma'ruf as ‘honour’, which is 
his standard rendering of the term. There are two references to ‘forbidding indecency ( al- 

fahshd*) and wrong’ (Q16:90, Q29:45; and cf. Q24:21). Q5:79 (kdnu layatandhawna 'an 
munkarin fa'aluhu) will be discussed below, notes Ilf. 4 Q3:105, and cf. Q3:100. 
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a similar interpretation (Q3:110, Q3:114, Q9:71); in other words, the 
obligation seems here to be one discharged by the collectivity of the believ¬ 
ers. 5 There are, however, two verses (Q9:112 and Q22:41) where the 
context suggests that those who perform the duty are the believers who 
engage in holy war (and therefore not all believers?). The first is syntacti¬ 
cally problematic; but the believers have been mentioned in the previous 
verse for their commitment to holy war. 6 The second verse seems to pick 
up an earlier reference to Those who fight because they were wronged’ 
(Q22:39). 7 There are also two verses in which the duty appears as one per¬ 
formed by individuals: in Q7:157 it is the gentile prophet (, al-msulal-nabi 
al-ummi) who executes it, and in Q31:17 Luqman tells his son to perform 
it. 

Who is the target of the duty? The only verse that specifies this is 
Q7:157, where the gentile prophet commands and forbids those who 
follow him. In no case does the duty appear as something done to an indi¬ 
vidual, or to particular individuals. In general we are left in the dark. 

What is the duty about? In none of the verses we have considered is there 
any further indication as to what concrete activities are subsumed under 
the rubric of commanding right and forbidding wrong. We might suspect 
from this that we have to do with a general duty of ethical affirmation to 
the community, or to the world at large, but this is by no means clear. 

5 In Q3:110, God tells the believers that they, as opposed to the people of the Book, were 
(, kuntum) the ‘best community’ that has come forth, commanding right and forbidding 
wrong; while in Q3:114, He concedes that among the people of the Book there exists an 
‘upstanding community’ which commands right and forbids wrong. Whereas in Q9:67 the 
hypocrites ‘are as one another’, commanding wrong and forbidding right, in Q9:71 the 
believers ‘are friends one of the other’, commanding right and forbidding wrong. In 
Q22:41, the believers are those who, if established in the land, will command right and 
forbid wrong. 

6 The verse speaks, in a string of present participles in the nominative case, of ‘those who 
repent, those who serve, those who pray, . . . those who command right and forbid wrong 
(, al-amiruna hil-maWuf wa'l-nahuna 'an al-munkari ), those who keep God’s bounds’. 
There is no obvious predicate, so that it is natural to see the participles as in apposition to 
a previously mentioned subject; and the previous verse appropriately offers ‘the believers’ - 
but in the genitive case (‘God has bought from the believers ( al-mu'minina) their selves 
and their possessions against the gift of Paradise; they fight in the way of God; they kill, and 
are killed’ (Q9:111)). The syntactic problem is resolved in a textual variant in which the 
participles appear in the genitive. This variant is quoted from Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652f.), 
Ubayy ibn Ka c b (d. 22/642fi), and A'mash (d. 148/765) (see A. Jeffery, Materials for the 
history of the text of the Qur'an , Leiden 1937, 45, 134, 319; the attribution to Ibn Mas'ud 
appears already in Farra 3 (d. 207/822fi), Ma'ani al-Qur'an , ed. A. Y. Najatl and M. C A. al- 
Najjar, Cairo 1980-, 1:453.8). ImamI sources also ascribe this variant to Muhammad al- 
Baqir (d. c. 118/736) and Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) (TabrisI, Majma\ 3:74.12; TabrisI, 
Jawami al-jami\ Beirut 1985, 1:633.16; and see ‘AyyashI (early fourth/tenth century), 
Tafsir , Qumm n.d., 2:112f. no. 140). 

7 Or, just possibly, ‘those who believe’ in Q22:38. What binds the passage together syntacti¬ 
cally is the series of relative pronouns in verses 38, 39, 40 and 41. 
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We can seek to shed a little more light on the Koranic conception of 
commanding right and forbidding wrong by looking at some related 
material from the Koran. 

First, the term ‘right’ ( ma c riij) often appears elsewhere in the Koran, 
usually but not always in legal contexts (Q2:178, 180, 228, 229, etc.). 8 
There is, however, no indication that it is itself a technical, or even a legal 
term. Rather, it seems to refer to performing a legal or other action in a 
decent and honourable fashion; this finds some confirmation in the syno¬ 
nymy with ‘kindliness’ ( ihsan) which is suggested by certain verses 
(Q2:178, 229 and cf. 236). Just what constitutes such conduct is never 
spelled out. Thus it seems that we have to do with the kind of ethical term 
that passes the buck to specific standards of behaviour already known and 
established. 

Secondly, there are locutions elsewhere in the Koran of the form 
‘commanding X’ and ‘forbidding Y’, where X and Y are similarly broad- 
spectrum ethical terms. 9 These parallels reinforce the impression that the 
Koranic conception of forbidding wrong is a vague and general one. 

Thirdly, it is worth noting the kinds of themes that appear in conjunc¬ 
tion with commanding right: performing prayer (Q9:71, Q9:112, 
Q22:41, Q31:17); paying alms (Q9:71, Q22:41); believing in God 
(Q3:110, Q3:114), obeying Him and His Prophet (Q9:71), keeping His 
bounds (Q9:112), reciting His signs (Q3:113); calling to good (Q3:104), 
vying with each other in good works (Q3:114); enduring what befalls one 
(Q31:17). 10 Here again, there is nothing to narrow the concept of the 
duty. 

Finally, there are two passages that are worth particular attention. 

One is Q5:79. Having stated that those of the Children of Israel who 
disbelieved were cursed by David and Jesus for their sins, God continues: 
kanit la yatanahawna 1 an munkarin fa‘aliihn. This is the only Koranic 
occurrence of the verb tanaha. If we care to interpret it etymologically in 


8 Normally it appears as a substantive, occasionally as an adjective modifying qawl (e.g. 
Q2:235, 263; Q4:5, 8) or taa (Q24:53). The term munkar is rarer (Q22:72, Q29:29, 
Q58:2). For an introduction to both terms, see T. Izutsu, Ethico-relijjious concepts in the 
Qur’an, Montreal 1966, 213-17. 

9 Thus X may be birr (Q2:44), qist (Q3:21, and cf. Q7:29), W/(Q7:199), W/(Q16:76), 
c adl and ihsan (Q16:90), taqwd (Q96:12) or, with reversal, su (Q12:53) and fahshd 3 
(Q24:21); Y may be su 3 (Q7:16S),fasad (Qll:116), fahshd 3 (Q29 -AS), fahshd 3 and baghy 
(Q16:90), or haw a (Q79:40). The only one of these verses in which ‘commanding X’ and 
‘forbidding Y’ are conjoined is Q16:90. The only cases where the verbs have an object are 
Q2:44 ( al-nds ) and Q79:40 ( al-nafs ). 

10 I leave aside the rather different themes that appear in Q7:157 (where it is the Prophet 
who commands right) and Q9 .67 (where the hypocrites command wrong). 
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a reciprocal sense, the meaning might be that the Children of Israel 
‘forbade not one another any wrong that they committed’; in this case we 
would have here a Koranic basis for the conception of forbidding wrong as 
something that individual believers do to each other. But there seems to 
be no independent attestation of such a sense of the verb. 11 In the Arabic 
of ordinary mortals, tcinaha is usually synonymous with intaha , itself a 
common Koranic verb with the sense of‘refrain’ or ‘desist’ (as in Q2:275 
and Q8:38). In this case the sense would merely be ‘they did not desist 
from any wrong that they committed’; and in fact this understanding of 
the verse is explicit in a variant reading with yantahima for yatamlhawna . 12 
If we either read yantahuna , or understand yatanahawna in the same 
sense, then the verse is of no further interest to us. 13 

The other passage is Q7:163-6. These verses tell a story of the divine 
punishment of the people of an (Israelite) town by the sea who fished on 
the Sabbath. We have to understand from the context that a part of this 
community had reproved the Sabbath-breakers; another part ( ummatun) 
then asked the reprovers why they bothered to admonish people whom 
God was going to punish anyway. In due course God saved those who 
forbade evil, and punished those who acted wrongly. Here again, we have 
a conception of a duty of forbidding evil as one performed by members of 
a community towards each other; and here, for the first time, we have a 
concrete example of the performance of such a duty. 

Yet neither case is unambiguously connected with our duty of ‘com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong’. Neither verse makes any reference 


11 Wensinck’s concordance of baditb literature contains six entries for the sixth form of the 
root nhy (A. J. Wensinck et al., Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane , Leiden 
1936-88, 7:13b.51); none of these would bear a sense of‘forbid one another’. The con¬ 
cordance omits a well-known Prophetic tradition in which tandbaw clearly does mean 
‘forbid one another’; but in this case the context makes it clear that the diction is Koranic 
(see below, note 68, and ch. 3, note 40). See also Ibn Abl TDunya (d. 281/894), al-Amr 
bi’l-ma’ruf wa’l-nahy ’an al-munkar , ed. S. ‘A. al-Shalahl, Medina 1997, 61 no. 18, for a 
tradition in which tandbaw is clearly used in the sense of‘refrain from’ (and cf. the use of 
the verb intalid in the parallels in Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:33.27, and BayhaqI, Shu’ab , 6:89 no. 
7,570). I am grateful to Avraham Hakim for sending me a copy of Ibn Abl TDunya’s Amr. 
The Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Umayyad Poetry of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem contains some dozens of entries for the sixth form of the root; but here again, 
I can find no example of tandbd used in a sense of ‘forbid one another’. I am much 
indebted to Etan Kohlberg for transcribing these entries for me, and to Albert Arazi and 
Andras Harnori for further assistance. 

12 This reading is ascribed to Ibn Mas’fid (Jeffery, Materials , 40), to Ubayy ibn Ka‘b ( ibid ., 
129), and to Zayd ibn ‘All (d. 122/740) (A. Jeffery, ‘The Qur’an readings of Zaid b. ‘AH’, 
Rivista dejjli Studi Orientally 16 (1937), 258). 

13 For the sake of completeness it should be added that Q65:6 offers an eighth form of 
amara with ma’ruf: wa-’tamiru baynakum bi-ma’riifin. The context is reasonable 
conduct in divorce where the ex-wife suckles the ex-husband’s child. Arberry’s plausible 
translation is ‘and consult together honourably’; there is nothing here to suggest al-amr 
bi’l-ma ‘ritf. 
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to ‘commanding right’. Whether Q5:79 refers to ‘forbidding wrong’ turns 
on the sense of the verb tanaha (not to mention the variant reading); and 
Q7:165 speaks of ‘forbidding evil’ (su ’) rather than ‘forbidding wrong’ 
( munkar ). The precision that these verses might bring to our conception 
of the duty is thus qualified by the uncertainty as to whether they actually 
refer to it at all. In short, scripture on its own has relatively little to tell us 
about the duty of forbidding wrong - apart, that is, from its name. 


2. KORANIC EXEGESIS 

What does Koranic exegesis have to tell us about the meaning of these 
verses? As will appear in the course of this book, the exegetes are often 
more concerned to set out the school doctrines on forbidding wrong to 
which they happen to subscribe than they are to elucidate what is there in 
scripture. Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl (d. 745/1344) in his commentary to 
Q3:104 is a refreshing exception to this trend: he observes that the verse 
says nothing about the conditions of obligation and other such matters, 
and refers the reader to the appropriate literature on these questions. 14 I 
shall take my cue from him, and defer consideration of all such material - 
including the strongly sectarian variety of Imam! exegesis - to later chap¬ 
ters. Much exegesis, again, is concerned with points of difficulty which, for 
all that they arise from the relevant Koranic verses, have little or no bearing 
on forbidding wrong; such material will not be considered at all. What 
answers, then, do the exegetes provide to the questions raised by our exam¬ 
ination of the Koranic data in the previous section? 

With regard to the question who performs the duty, the focus of exegeti- 
cal attention is an ambiguity in Q3:104: does the ‘of’ ( min) in ‘of you’ impose 
the duty on all believers, or only on some of them? 15 Some exegetes held the 
first view: as the philologist Zajjaj (d. 311/923) put it, ‘Let there be one com¬ 
munity of you’ meant ‘Let all of you ( kullukum ) be a community’. 16 This, 


14 Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl (745/1344), al-Bahr al-muhit, Cairo 1328, 3:21.4. 

15 Or, in the technical language of the exegetes, is its function tabyin (specification) or tab'id 
(partition)? (See, for example, Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144), Kashshafr Beirut 1947, 
1:396.8, 397.1; TabrisI, Majma\ 1:483.23,483.25; Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210), 
al-Tafsir al-kabir , Cairo c. 1934-62, 8:177.14, 177.19; Baydawl (d. c. 710/1310), 
Anwar al-tanzil , Cairo n.d., 2:35.7, 35.11.) 

16 Zajjaj (d. 311/923), Ma'arii al-Qur 3 dn wa-i c rabuhu , ed. C A. C A. ShalabI, Beirut and Sidon 
1973-4, 1:462.5. In support of this view, Zajjaj adduces the min of Q22:30 \ fa- 3 jtanibu 
3 l-rijsa min al-awthdni - which is not, he points out, an order to avoid some idols rather 
than others. He then quotes a verse of the pre-Islamic poet A'sha Bahila (for which see R. 
Geyer (ed.), Gedichte von 3 Abu Bash Maimun ibn Qais al- 3 A c sd nebst Sammlunjyen von 
Stricken anderer Dichter des jyleichen Beinamens , London 1928, 267, verse 17), in which 
the min refers to a single individual, and therefore cannot have the function of partition. 
Finally, he finds confirmation in Q3:110. 
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however, was a minority view. 17 The more common view was that God was 
requiring only that there be a group (a firqa, as Zajjaj put it) among the believ¬ 
ers performing the duty. 18 This looks like a major disagreement, and one 
arising directly out of the understanding of the verse: the second view would 
seem to lay a foundation for a partition of the community which would 
restrict the duty to a specially qualified elite. There are in fact three types of 
restriction which come into play in these arguments. First, supporters of the 
majority view emphasise the corollary (or at least closely related view) that the 
duty is a ‘collective’ one {favd c ald 3 l-kifdya), in the technical sense that when 
one member of the community discharges it, others are thereby dispensed 
from it. 19 Secondly, they are occasionally quoted as pointing out that some 
people are incapable of performing the duty - such as women and invalids. 20 
Thirdly, they stress that not all are qualified to perform it. In particular, it 


17 It was nevertheless adopted by the celebrated Imam! scholar Abu Ja'far al-TusI ( Tibyan, 
2:548.5, setting out the two views, and ibid., 549.9, making clear his adoption of the 
minority view; see further below, ch. 11, notes 156-61). TusI also mentions the MuYazilite 
Jubba’I (presumably Abu ‘All, d. 303/915f.) as a proponent of this view (ibid., 548.14; 
but see below, ch. 9, note 33). To these we can add Maturldl (d. c. 333/944), WahidI (d. 
468/1076), and BaghawT (d. 516/1122) (Maturldl, Ta 3 wildt al-Qur 3 dn, ms. British 
Library, Or. 9,432, f. 44b. 15 (where both views are stated but only one is supported with 
proof-texts); WahidI, al-Wajizfi tafsir al-kitdb al- c aziz , ed. S. C A. DawudI, Damascus and 
Beirut 1995, 226 to Q3:104; WahidI, Tafsir al-basit, ms. Istanbul, Nuru Osmaniye 240, 
I, f. 432a.2 (I owe all references to this manuscript to the kindness of Michael Bonner) 
(and cf. WahidI, al-Wasitft tafsir al-Qur’dn al-majid , ed. C A. A. c Abd al-Mawjud et al., 
Beirut 1994, 1:474.16); Baghawl, Ma'dlim al-tanzil , ed. M. ‘A. al-Namir et al., Riyad 
1993, 2:84.22). 

18 Zajjaj, Ma c dni, 1:463.3; Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf 1:396.8 (adding a brief mention of the 
alternative view at 397.1); QurtubI (d. 671/1273), aTJdmi c li-ahkdm al-Qur’dn, Cairo 
1967, 4:165.11; Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:20.6; Ibn ICathlr (d. 774/1373), Tafsir, Beirut 
1966,2:86.17; Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), Tafsir al-sdfi, Mashhad 1982,1:338.21. 
Tabari’s position is unclear, unless we are to infer his acceptance of the majority view from 
his glossing of umma as jama a (Tabari (d. 310/923), Tafsir, ed. M. M. and A. M. Shakir, 
Cairo n.d., 7:90.4; cf. Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:20.6, where Tabari is cited as a proponent of 
this view); indeed his commentary to Q3:104 is so brief as to suggest that the text as we 
have it may be defective. Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767f.) does no more than gloss 
umma as c usba (Tafsir, ed. C A. M. Shihata, Cairo 1979-89, 1:293.18). Fakhr al-Dln al- 
RazI offers an elaborate account of the competing views (Tafsir, 8:177.14), but concludes 
only that God knows best (ibid., 178.12). Baydawl merely states the alternatives (Anwar, 
2:35.7). 

19 Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, 1:396.8; Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir, 8:178.10; QurtubI, Jdmi\ 
4:165.14; Baydawl, Anwar, 2:35.7; Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:20.13; and for RummanI, see 
below, ch. 9, note 38. Cf. also the reporting of this view in WahidI, Basit, I, f. 432a.8, TusI, 
Tibyan, 2:548.7, and TabrisI, Majma', 1:483.23. 

20 See ThalabI (d. 427/1035), al-Kashf wa 3 l-baydn ft tafsir ay al-Qur’dn, ms. British 
Library, Add. 19,926, f. 67a.3; Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir, 8:178.2; Nizam al-Dln al- 
Naysaburl (fl. early eighth/fourteenth century), Ghard 3 ib al-Qur 3 dn, ed. I. C A. Ywad, 
Cairo 1962-71, 4:28.10. The placing of women in this category may seem surprising, 
since God explicitly includes the female believers (al-mumindt) among those who 
command right in Q9:71 (on the question of women forbidding wrong, see below, ch. 17, 
482-6). 
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requires (or may in some instances require) knowledge that not everyone pos¬ 
sesses; an ignorant performer may make all sorts of mistakes. 21 From here it 
is but a short step to speaking of the duty as one for scholars to perform, 22 or 
even to seeing it as something like a prerogative of the scholarly estate. 23 
This last view suggests a strongly elitist construction of the duty, but it is a 


21 Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 1:396.9; TabrisI, Jawdmi, 1:230.20 (a passage not found in his 
Majma ‘ and clearly borrowed from the Kashshaf cf. JawdmT, 1:12.1); Faklir al-Dln al- 
RazI, Tafsir, 8:178.3; Baydawl, Anwar, 2:35.8; Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:20.7; also Abu 5 1- 
Layth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983), Tafsir, ed. ‘A. M. Mu'awwad et al ., Beirut 1993, 
1:289.19. A rather similar argument is advanced by Zajjaj in presenting this side of the 
question: since the verse speaks of those who ‘call to good’ (yad'una ild 3 l-khayr), it refers 
to propagandists for the faith ( al-du'dt ild 3 l-imdn ), who need to be learned ( c ulamd 3 ) in 
that which they are propagating, as not everyone is ( Ma'dni , 1:463.3). But note that 
exegetes who advance this argument can still speak of the obligation as universal (see 
Baydawl, Anwar, 2:35.10; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 1:398.3, noting that anyone is 
qualified to rebuke someone who fails to pray). 

22 Such language is used by Faldir al-Dln al-RazI in the passage just cited (which does not 
necessarily represent his own view): the obligation would be restricted to the scholars 
(mukhtasshi 3 T c ulamd 3 ) (Tafsir, 8:178.3). Similarly QurtubI says that those who command 
right must be scholars ( c ulamd 3 ) (JdmT, 4:165.12). Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) glosses 
umma in Q3:104 as ‘the community of scholars’ (jamd'at al- c ulamd 3 ) ( Ta 3 wil mushkil al- 
Qur 3 dn , ed. A. Saqr, Cairo 1954, 345.13). The Imam! Miqdad al-Suyurl (d. 826/1423) 
describes ‘commanding and forbidding’ as ‘one of the duties (wazd 3 if) of scholars’ (Kanz 
al-'irfdn, ed. M. B. al-Bihbudl, Tehran 1384-5, 1:407.3 (to Q3:104), followed by Fath 
Allah KashanI (d. 988/158Of.), Manhaj al-sddiqin (in Persian), Tehran 1336-7 sh., 
2:294.23 (likewise to Q3:104)). Cf. also the reporting of such a view in WahidI, Basit, I, 
f. 432a.7 (to Q3:104, speaking of takhsis al- c ulamd 3 wa 3 Tumard 3 wa 3 lladhina hum a c lam 
ft 3 l-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf. The restrictive overtones of such statements are perhaps not to be 
taken too seriously. Thus QurtubI has already laid down (in his commentary to Q3:21) 
that commanding right is incumbent on everyone ( c dmmfijami c al-nds) (JdmT, 4:47.19); 
and it is generally possible to take c ulamd ’in the sense of‘those who know’, who need not 
in every case be professional scholars. It is by no means the case that Koranic exegesis at 
large restricts the performance of the duty to scholars (contrast Athamina, ‘The early 
Murji’a’, 122f.). 

23 Thus Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 541/1146) (in setting out one view) and Tha'alibI (d. 873/1468f.) 
(without qualification) interpret the verse as a divine command that there should be schol¬ 
ars in the community, and that the rest of the community should follow them, in view of 
the extensive learning required by the duty (Ibn ‘Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wajiz , Rabat 
1975-, 3:186.18 (I am grateful to Maribel Fierro for supplying me with copies from 
volumes of this work which were inaccessible to me); Tha'alibI, al-Jawdhir al-hisdn , ed. 
‘A. al-Talibl, Algiers 1985, 1:354.13); and cf. the view they proceed to develop about the 
distinctive roles of scholars, rulers and others (Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar , 3:188.4, and 
Tha'alibI, Jawdhir, 1:355.9; both limit this division of labour to cases of persistent wrong). 
A Persian exegete writing in 520/1126 holds similar views on this last point (MaybudI, 
Kashf 2:234.16); and he quotes the view that those who command right are the scholars 
( c ulamd 3 ) and counsellors ( nasihat-kunandajydn ), while those who forbid wrong are the 
warriors (jjhdziydn ), the scholars, and the just ruler (sultdn-i c adit) (ibid., 235.4; on this 
work, see G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la prose per sane, Paris 1963, 
110, and 119 no. 54). On the roles of scholars, rulers and others, see also below, ch. 6, 
note 166. But note that even Tha‘alibi does not in the end attempt to confine the duty to 
scholars (or rulers) (Jawdhir, 1:355.12). For an explicit rejection of the view that the duty 
is restricted to the scholars by an IbadI exegete, see Atfayyish (d. 1332/1914), Himydn 
al-zad, ed. ‘A. ShalabI, Oman 1980-, 4:203.18 (the author’s name is given on the title- 
page as Muhammad ibn Yusuf. . . al-Mus‘abI). 
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relatively uncommon one. Whatever their understanding of the verse, the 
commentators at large show little interest in interpreting it in a substantively 
restrictive sense. 

The exegesis of other verses has less to offer on this question. Thus in 
Q3:110, the exegetes discuss a number of views as to whom God is 
addressing when He says: ‘You were the best community brought forth.’ 24 
One of these views, ascribed to Dahhalc ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723f.), is 
that the addressees are the Companions in their roles as the transmitters 
( ruwat) and propagandists ( du c at) to whom God has enjoined obedi¬ 
ence; 25 another, ascribed to Qatada ibn Di'ama (d. 117/735f.), identifies 
the addressees as those who wage holy war, bringing people to Islam by 
fighting them. 26 On the other hand, prominent exegetes stress that the 
verse applies to the members of the community at large. 27 Yet these differ¬ 
ences are never related to the question who should or should not forbid 
wrong. Moving on to Q9:112, the commentators entertain a variety of 
ingenious hypotheses with regard to its syntax, 28 and tend to the view that 
‘those who command right and forbid wrong’ are to be identified with the 
believers who commit themselves to holy war in the previous verse , 29 But 

24 See, for example, Tabari, Tafsir , 7:100.16; Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/938), Tafsir 
al-Qur’dn al- c azim , ed. A. C A. al- c Ammari al-Zahranl and H. B. Yasln, Medina 1408, 
2:469-74 nos. 1156-71; TusI, Tibydn , 2:557.16; TabrisI, Majma c , 1:486.18; Abu 
Hayyan, Bahr , 3:27.33; Khazin (d. 741/1341), Lubdb al-tawil , Cairo 1328, 1:288.6. 
The problem arises in part from the puzzling use of the past tense in the verse (kuntum 
khayra ummatin . . .); on this see, for example, Zajjaj, Ma'dni, 1:466.17; Tabari, Tafsir , 
7:106.1; TusI, Tibydn , 2:557.2; Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar , 3:194.15; Baydawl, Anwar , 
2:36.15; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:28.9; Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, Tafsir , 8:189.13. The view that 
the tense of the verb has no temporal connotation here is nicely reflected in one transla¬ 
tor’s rendering of kuntum as budid-u shudid-u hastid (Najm al-Dln al-Nasafi (d. 
537/1142), Tafsir (in Persian), ed. C A. Juwaynl, n.p. 1353-4 sh., 1:95.5). 

25 Tabari, Tafsir , 7:102 no. 7,613; Khazin, Lubdb , 1:288.10; Abu 5 l-Futuh-i RazI (first half 
of sixth/twelfth century), Rawd al-jandn (in Persian), ed. C A. A. Ghaffarl, Tehran 1382-7, 
3:148.6 (on the author, see the editor’s introduction, esp. 7-10; also Lazard, Lanjyue , 120 
no. 57); Abu TMahasin al-Jurjanl (ninth or tenth/fifteenth or sixteenth century 1), Jild 3 
al-adhhdn (in Persian), n.p. 1378, 2:102.9; and cf. WahidI, Basit , I, f. 433b.4. (The two 
Imam! authors find here an invitation to identify the addressees with the imams.) A similar 
interpretation of Q3:104 is likewise attributed to Dahhak (Tabari, Tafsir , 7:92 no. 7,597; 
see also Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar , 3:186.14; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir , 2:86.14 (with the explana¬ 
tion ‘this means those who wage jihad and the c ulamd ”); SuyutI (d. 911/1505), al-Durr 
al-manthur , Cairo 1314, 2:62.10; and cf. Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, Tafsir , 8:178.13). 

26 Abu 4-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 3:150.14; and cf. Abu ’l-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tafsir , 
1:291.11. 

27 Zajjaj, Ma c dni , 1:467.1 (reporting this view); Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, Tafsir , 8:191.1 
(quoting the view as that of Zajjaj); Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:28.7; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir , 2:89.9. 
Cf. also WahidI, Basit , I, f. 433b.5. 

28 For a neat presentation of these views, see Ibn al-Samln al-Halabl (d. 756/1355), al-Durr 
al-masun , ed. A. M. al-Kharrat, Damascus 1986-7, 6:129.4. Most major commentaries 
mention several of them. 

29 See Farra 5 , Ma c dni , 1:453.7; Tabari, Tafsir , 14:500.8; Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, Tafsir , 
16:202.8. MaybudI holds the unusual view that the verse refers back to ‘the believers’ of 
Q9:71 (ICashf 4:220.8). 
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they do not consider (and would doubtless have rejected) any suggestion 
that the duty is restricted to those engaged in holy war. In the case of 
Q22:41, the exegetes again offer several views as to the identity of the per¬ 
formers: the community at large, 30 the Companions of the Prophet, 31 the 
Muhajirun, 32 the Orthodox caliphs, 33 rulers ( wulat). 34 But again, there is 
no attempt to restrict the duty on this basis. 35 It may be noted in passing 
that the activities of the officially appointed censor of morals and commer¬ 
cial practice ( muhtasib) are almost universally ignored by the exegetes. 36 

As to who is the target of the duty, the exegetes have almost as little to 
tell us as do the verses themselves. Occasionally they supply the vague 
object ‘people’ ( al-nas) for the verb ‘command’. 37 

30 WahidI, Wasit, 3:274.8 (citing Hasan (al-Basri) (d. 110/728) and Tkrima (d. 107/725f.); 
QurtubI, Jdmi, 12:73.3, citing Tkrima, Hasan al-Basri and Abu T-‘Aliya (d. 90/708f.). 
WahidI adds that the conjunction of forbidding wrong with prayer and the alms-tax in this 
verse shows it to be obligatory. 

31 Ibid, (citing Qatada); Tabari (d. 310/923), Jdmi al-baydn, Cairo 1323-9, 17:126.24; 

WahidI, Wasit , 3:274.7 (also citing Qatada); Hud ibn Muhakkam al-Hawwarl 
(third/ninth century), Tafsir , ed. B. S. Sharlfi, Beirut 1990, 3:120.16 (for this work and 
its author, see J. van Ess, ‘Untersuchungen zu einigen ibaditischen Handschriften’, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenltindischen Gesellschaft , 126 (1976), 42f. no. 5; for its 
heavy dependence on the Tafsir of Yahya ibn Sallam (d. 200/815), see 23f. of Sharifi’s 
introduction; also M. Muranyi, ‘Neue Materialien zur tafsir- Forschung in der 
Moscheebibliothek von Qairawan’, in S. Wild (ed.), The Qur'an as text , Leiden 1996, 
228). 32 Faldir al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 23:41.21; and cf. TusI, Tibydn , 7:322.16. 

33 Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 23:41.24; QurtubI, JdmT, 12:73.1; MaybudI, Kashf 
6:380.18; and the early Persian commentary (second half of the fourth/tenth or first half 
of the fifth/eleventh century) preserved in Cambridge (anon., Tafsir-i Qur'dn-i majid , ed. 
J. Matin!, n.p. 1349 sh., 1:162.17) (for this text, see Lazard, Langue , 56-8 no. 9). 

34 QurtubI, Jdmi c , 12:73.5, and Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 6:376.11 (both citing Ibn Abl Najlh (d. 
131/748f.), and adding a saying of Dahhak’s); Nahhas (d. 338/950), Ma c dni 3 TQur'dn 
al-karim , ed. M. C A. al-Sabunl, Mecca 1988-, 4:420.1 (citing Ibn Abl Najlh). Another 
Persian commentary mentions a view that the reference is to the Orthodox caliphs and just 
rulers (amirdn-i c adil) (anon, (fourth/tenth or first half of fifth/eleventh century), Tafsiri 
bar c ushri az Qur 3 dn-i majid , ed. J. Matlnl, Tehran 1352 sh., 263.4; for the dating, see the 
editor’s introduction, xxii). An exegesis transmitted by Kalbl (d. 146/763f.) refers the 
verse to the Banff Hashim (sc. the 'Abbasids), past and future (Khatlb, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 
14:69.3; I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). 

35 QurtubI, however, invokes the verse in discussing the restriction of the duty to the schol¬ 
ars in his commentary to Q3:104 (JdmT, 4:165.15; as this passage confirms, yumakkan is 
to be read for yakun, ibid., 12:73.2). 

36 I know only one exception: Nizam al-Dln al-Naysaburl, who devotes a large part of his com¬ 
mentary on Q3:104 to the role of the official muhtasib ( Ghard'ib, 4:28.17). Where other 
exegetes use the term ihtisdb, the reference is simply to al-amr bil-maWuf in general 
(Baydawl makes occasional use of the term, see Anwar, 2:35.9 (to Q3:104), 38.9 (to 
Q3:114); whence Abu 3 1-Su c ud al-Tmadl (d. 982/1574), Irshad al- c aql al-salim, Riyad n.d., 
1:528.14 (to Q3:104); Fayd, Safi, 1:344.4 (to Q3:114); ICashanl, Manhaj, 2:305.23 (to 
Q3:114)). This usage is borrowed from Ghazzall (d. 505/1111), see below, ch. 16, 428f. 

37 So Muqatil to Q3:110 (Tafsir, 1:295.5), Tabari to Q3:104 ( Tafsir, 7:91.1), and Abu ’1- 
Su'ud to Q3:104 (Irshdd, 1:529.4); in the case of Q3:110 this echoes the occurrence of 
the word earlier in the verse. Ibn c Atiyya, in his analysis of the view that Q3:104 is 
addressed to the community at large, states that in this view the verse would be a 
command for the community to call the whole world (jamVal- c dlam) to good - the unbe¬ 
lievers to Islam, the sinners to obedience (Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar, 3:187.12). Abu TFath 
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With regard to the question of the scope of the obligation, the most inter¬ 
esting phenomenon in the exegetical literature is an early approach which 
tends to present the duty as simply one of enjoining belief in God and His 
Prophet. 38 This approach is first firmly attested in the works of Muqatil ibn 
Sulayman (d. 150/767fi), especially in one on the meanings (wujuh) of 
Koranic terms. According to this work, ‘commanding right’ in Q3:110, 
Q9:112 and Q31:17 means enjoining belief in the unity of God (tawhid), 
while ‘forbidding wrong’ in these verses means forbidding polytheism 
(shirk); at the same time, in Q3:114 and Q9:71, ‘commanding right’ refers 
to following ( ittibd°) and affirming belief (tasdiq) in the Prophet, and 
‘wrong’ refers to denying (takdhib) him. 39 This analysis is repeated in later 
works of the same genre. 40 There are also examples of this type of thinking 
in the mouths of even earlier authorities. There is a sweeping view ascribed 
to Abu T'Aliya (d. 90/708f.) according to which, in all Koranic references 
to ‘commanding right’ and ‘forbidding wrong’, the former refers to calling 
people front polytheism to Islam, and the latter to forbidding the worship 

Footnote 37 (cont.) 

al-Jurjanl (d. 976/1568f.) in his paraphrase of Q3:110 speaks of the believers command¬ 
ing and forbidding each other ( Tafsir-i shdhi, ed. W. al-Ishraql, Tabriz 1380, 2:102.6; cf. 
Miqdad, Kanz, 1:405.15). Q66:6 tells the believers to ‘guard yourselves and your fami¬ 
lies’ from hellfire; TusI remarks that this verse requires that the duty be performed in the 
first instance towards those closest to us ( lil-aqrab fa’Taqrab) ( Tibydn, 10:50.9). 

38 On the rare occasions when we encounter this approach outside exegetical and related lit¬ 
erature, it tends to remain tied to the relevant Koranic verses. A case in point is the treat¬ 
ment of Q9:67 and Q9:71 by WaqidI (d. 207/823) in his chapter on scripture revealed 
during the Tabuk expedition of the year 9/630 (Maghdzi, ed. M. Jones, London 1966, 
1067.12, 1068.6). For an exception, see below, ch. 8, note 96. This exegetical trend is 
perceptively noted by van Ess ( Theolojyie , 2:389). 

39 Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767f.), al-Ashbdh wa 3 Tnazd 3 ir, ed. C A. M. Shihata, Cairo 
1975, 113f. no. 13 (cited in van Ess, Theolojyie , 2:389 n. 23; on the work and the genre in 
general, see ibid., 524-7). (There is no reference here to Q3:104, Q7:157, Q9:67, or 
Q22:41.) The exegeses of Q3:114, Q9:71, Q9:112 and Q31:17 also appear in his Tafsir 
(1:296.12, 2:181.13, 199.2, 3:435.8 (where for al-sharr read al-shirk)). The exegesis of 
Q31:17 appears further in MuqatiPs Tafsir al-khams mint dya , ed. I. Goldfeld, Shfaram 
1980, 278.15 (also cited in van Ess, Theolojyie , 2:389 n. 23). However, at Q3:110 Muqatil 
in his Tafsir glosses ma'ruf as iman , and munkar , it seems, as zulm (Tafsir , 1:295.5). 
Turning to the exegeses given in the Tafsir for verses ignored in the Ashbdh , Q3:104 is 
unglossed ( Tafsir , 1:293.18); to Q7:157 we are offered the glosses iman and shirk (Tafsir, 
2:67.9); Q9:67 is glossed similarly to Q3:114 and Q9:71 (ibid., 180.9); and Q22:41 is 
glossed similarly to Q3:110, Q9:112 and Q31:17 (ibid., 3:130.7). I am grateful to Uri 
Rubin for giving me access to many of these passages through his copy of the manuscript 
of MuqatiPs Tafsir. ; this was in the days before Shihata’s full publication had become avail¬ 
able. 

40 It appears, with little change, in works of Yahya ibn Sallam (d. 200/815), Husayn ibn 
Muhammad al-Damaghanl (fifth/eleventh century?), Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), and 
Ibn al-Tmad (d. 887/1482) (Yahya ibn Sallam, Tasdrif ed. H. ShalabI, Tunis 1979, 203 
no. 42; DamaghanI, al-Wujuh wa 3 l-nazd 3 ir, ed. A. Bihruz, Tabriz 1366 sh., 113.3 (on this 
work and its author, see E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar at work: Ibn Tdwus and 
his library, Leiden 1992, 387f. no. 658); Ibn al-jawzl, Nuzhat al-a c yun, ed. M. C A. K. al- 
Radl, Beirut 1984, 544 no. 270, 574 no. 286; Ibn al-Tmad, Kashf al-sarair, ed. F. C A. 
Ahmad and M. S. Dawud, Alexandria n.d., 145 no. 38). 
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of idols and devils. 41 Similar views are attributed to other early authorities, 
such as Sa'id ibn Jubayr (d. 95/714) (regarding Q9:112 and Q31:17) 42 and 
Hasan ahBasrl (d. 110/728) (regarding Q9:112). 43 

This approach is adopted from time to time by the classical exegetes, 
though never, to my knowledge, consistently; 44 and as might be expected, 


41 Tabari, Tafsir , 14:348 no. 16,938 (to Q9:71); ibid., 507 no. 17,317 (to Q9:112); Ibn 
Abl Hatim, Tafsir, 2:460 nos. 1128, 1130 (to Q3:104), and cf. ibid., 475 no. 1173 (to 
Q3:110). For similar traditions from Abu T‘Aliya, see Tabari, Jdmi c al-baydn, 17:126.32 
(to Q22:41), and Mujahid ibn Jabr (d. 104/722f.), Tafsir , ed. C A. T. M. al-Suratl, n.p. 
n.d., 505.1 (to Q31:17; for this work see F. Leemhuis, ‘MS. 1075 Tafsir of the Cairene 
Dar al-Kutub and Mugahid’s Tafsif, in R. Peters (ed.), Proceedings of the Ninth Congress 
of the Union Europeenne des Arabisants et Islamisants , Leiden 1981; and F. Leemhuis, 
‘Origins and early development of the tafsir tradition’, in A. Rippin (ed.), Approaches to 
the history of the interpretation of the Qur’an , Oxford 1988, 19-25). The common link in 
these transmissions is the second/eighth-century traditionist Abu Ja'far al-RazI. For cita¬ 
tions without isnads , see WahidI, Basit , II, f. 579b.8 (to Q9:71); Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 
3:29.32 (to Q3:110), 5:70.33 (to Q9:71); Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 6:68.10 (to 
Q9:71); SuyutI, Durr , 2:62.6 (to Q3:104), 3:255.15 (to Q9:67). 

42 MawardI (d. 450/1058), al-Nukat wa’T'uyun , ed. S. ‘A. Abd al-Rahlm, Beirut 1992, 
2:407.20, 408.3 (to Q9:112); SuyutI, Durr , 5:166.19 (to Q31:17). 

43 Tabari, Tafsir , 14:506 no. 17,315 (to Q9:112); and cf. Hud ibn Muhakkam, Tafsir, 
2:151.1 (to Q9:71). A similar view is ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687f.) in one tradi¬ 
tion (SuyutI, Durr , 3:282.9 (to Q9:112); and cf. TabaranI (d. 360/971), Dud 3 , ed. 
M. ‘A. ‘Ata, Beirut 1993, 447 no. 1543 (re Q3:110; I owe this reference to Mona Zaki); 
WahidI, Basit , I, f. 436b.l8 (to Q3:114), II, f. 578a.7 (to Q9:67), II, f. 579b.7 (to 
Q9:71); Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 8:202.25 (to Q3:114), and Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 
3:29.32 (to Q3:110); cf. below, note 47. See also Mujahid, Tafsir , 133.8 (to Q3:110). 

44 Hud ibn Muhakkam sometimes adopts it (as he does to Q3:110, Tafsir , 1:306.13), but 
sometimes explains ma'ruf as that which people know to be justice ( c adl) and munkar as 
that which they know to be injustice (jawr) (as to Q9:l 12, ibid., 2:171.1), and sometimes 
offers both as alternatives (as to Q9:67, ibid., 149.5). Zajjaj adopts it in his commentaries 
to Q9:67 ( Ma'drii, 2:509.15), Q9:112 (ibid., 523.17), and in part Q3:114 (ibid., 
1:471.10); but in the case of Q9:112, he offers as an alternative the view that the refer¬ 
ence may be to ‘all ma c ruf > and ‘all munkar ’ (ibid., 2:524.1). Maturldl cites both these 
views to Q3:114 without making a choice ( Ta’wildt, f. 47b.25). Abu TLayth al- 
Samarqandl regularly speaks of tawloid or ittib a' Muhammad on the one hand and of shirk 
on the other (Tafsir, 1:291.15 (to Q3:110), 292.25 (to Q3:114), 574.8 (to Q7:157), 
2:61.15 (to Q9:71), 76.6 (to Q9:112), 397.17 (to Q22:41), and cf. ibid., 1:289.16 (to 
Q3:104, citing ICalbl), 589.26 (to Q7:199), 2:60.10 (to Q9:67), 3:22.21 (to Q31:17)). 
This is likely to reflect his marked dependence on Muqatil (see the remarks of ‘A. A. al- 
Zaqqa in his introduction to his partial edition of the Tafsir of Abu TLayth, Baghdad 
1985-6, 1:136£; nevertheless Abu TLayth usually adds wordings which widen the 
meaning). WahidI sometimes does likewise, as in his commentaries to Q9:67 and Q9:71 
(Wajiz, 471, 472; Wasit, 2:508.15, 509.21); but in his commentaries to Q9:112, for 
example, he adopts or adds a mainstream view (Wajiz, 483; Wasit, 2:527.6; Basit, II, f. 
601b.10). Another example is TabrisI in his commentary to Q3:114 ( Majma 1 , 1:489.30), 
but contrast his glossing of ma c ruf as td c dt and of munkar as ma c dsi in his commentary 
to Q3:110 (ibid., 1:486.21). MaybudI follows the same approach in his commentary to 
Q3:114 (Kashf 2:248.17), but contrast below, note 49. The Khazin confines himself to 
this approach in his commentary to Q3:110 (Lubdb, 1:289.14), but elsewhere tends to 
give alternatives (see the following note). The Zaydl imam al-Nasir Abu TFath al-Daylaml 
(d. 444/1052f.) offers such glosses to Q9:112 (al-Burhdn fi tafsir al-Qur 3 an, in a manu¬ 
script copied in 1046/1637 of which I possess a xerox but am not certain of the location, 
f. 85b. 17, and cf. ibid., f. 155a.25, to Q29:45) (for this imam, see W. Madelung, Der 
Imam al-Qgsim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, Berlin 1965, 205). 
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they not infrequently mention it among competing views. 45 But Tabari (d. 
310/923) in his commentary to Q9:112 explicitly states his disagreement, 
observing that ‘commanding right’ refers to all that God and His Prophet 
have commanded, and ‘forbidding wrong’ to all that they have forbid¬ 
den. 46 Elsewhere his formulations tend to take up the terms of Muqatil’s 
exegesis, but to indicate in one way or another that the duty has a wider 
range. 47 Other commentators rarely take as strong a stand as Tabari, 48 but 
likewise tend to indicate the broad scope of the duty, even when giving 
pride of place to Muqatil’s terms. 49 This, of course, goes well with the gen¬ 
eralised character of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ (ma c ruf and munkar) as ethical 
terms elsewhere in the Koran. 

As Tabari clearly perceived, if the scope of the duty is restricted to enjoin¬ 
ing belief in God and His Prophet, then it has nothing to do with reprov¬ 
ing other Muslims for drinking, wenching and making music. Yet the 
implication that was obvious to Tabari is never spelled out by the early exe- 
getes themselves when they propound their view. This silence is doubtless 
related to the fact that the whole approach, though widely attested in 
Koranic exegesis, is virtually unknown elsewhere. 


45 Thus some commentators to Q7:157 mention the equation of ma'ruf with imdn and of 
munkar with shirk among other interpretations of the terms (Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 4:403.31, 
citing Muqatil; Abu ’1-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd, 5:306.12; Khazin, Lttbdb, 2:147.27, giving this 
view pride of place, as he also does in his commentary to Q9:112, ibid., 2:285.16). See also 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar , 3:188.17 (to Q3:104, spelling out the implication that the verse 
would then refer to jihad ); Khazin, Lubdb , 1:291.9 (to Q3:114); Abu TFath al-Daylaml, 
Burhdn , f. 83a.24 (to Q9:67); Atfayyish, Himydn , 4:229.20 (to Q3:114). 

46 Tabari, Tafsir , 14:507.8. Cf. also his generalising exegesis of the injunction wa-’mur In T 
‘urf 'm Q7:199 (ibid., 13:331.13). 

47 Ibid., 7:105.4 (to Q3:110), 130.8 (to Q3:114), 13:165.12 (to Q7:157), 14:338.2 (to 
Q9:67), 347.7 (to Q9:71), 506.8 (to Q9:112); Tabari , Jdmi al-baydn, 17:126.26 (to 
Q22:41)). A view he quotes from Ibn ‘Abbas makes the point nicely: affirmation of the 
unity of God is the highest good (d’zdm al-ma’ruf), and its denial (takdhib) is the worst 
evil (ankar al-munkar) (Tafsir, 7:105 no. 7,624 (to Q3:110); similarly Ibn Abl Hatim, 
Tafsir, 2:474f. nos. 1172, 1174 (to Q3:110); Maturldl, Ta’wildt, f. 46a.26 (to Q3T10); 
TabaranI, Du’d’, 447 no. 1543 (re Q3:110); SuyutI, Durr, 2:64.18 (to Q3:110), 3:255.13 
(to Q9:67); Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Tafsir, 8:192.4 (to Q3:110)). 

48 One exception is Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI in his commentary to Q3:114, where he emphasises 
that the terms ma’riif and munkar must be taken without restriction, and comprehend all 
ma'ruf and all munkar (Tafsir, 8:202.26). See also Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:20.33 (to 
Q3:104), for a less forcible statement to the same effect. 

49 See, for example, WahidI, Basit , II, f. 449b.6 (to Q7:157), citing Kalbl; Ibn ‘Atiyya, 
Muharrnr, 3:189.2 (to Q3:104), 8:287.2 (to Q9:112); MaybudI, Kashf 3:760.17 (to 
Q7:157), 4:220.21 (to Q9:112); Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Tafsir, 15:24.15 (to Q7:157), 
16:126.11 (to Q9:67), 204.26 (to Q9:112); Baydawl, Anwar, 2:298.16 (to Q9:112); 
Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 3:29.31 (to Q3:110); Najm al-DIn al-Nasafl, Tafsir, 1:95.6 (to 
Q3:110); Husayn Wa'iz Kashifi (d. 910/1504f.), Mawdhib-i ‘aliyya, Tehran 1317-29 sh., 
1:174.17 (to Q3:114); KashanI, Manhaj, 2:305.19 (to Q3:114). Cf. also such translations 
of ma ‘ruf as kdrhd-yi pasandida (to Q3:110) (Mu'In al-DIn NIshapurl (sixth/twelfth 
century), Tafsir-i basdyir-i yamini, n.p. 1359- sh., 1:364.4), shdyast-hd wa bdyast-hd (to 
Q3:114) (ibid., 366.3), kdrhd-yi nik (to Q3:104) (Najm al-DIn al-Nasafi, Tafsir, 1:94.7). 
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What do the commentators have to say about the more significant ele¬ 
ments in the peripheral Koranic material we looked at above? 

The glossing of the term ‘right’ (ma c riif) in the numerous Koranic pas¬ 
sages in which it occurs has relatively litde to offer us. Such explications 
tend to vary widely with the context, 50 yielding a proliferation of mean¬ 
ings formally recognised in the literature on the meanings of Koranic 
terms. 51 But as might be expected, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ ( munkar ) also 
attract attempts at more formal definition. Many of these definitions 
make reference to both revelation and reason; thus for Raghib al- 
Isbaham {fl. later fourth/tenth century), right can be defined as ‘any 
action the goodness {hum) of which is known by reason ( c aql) or revela¬ 
tion (shar'y. 52 Still more of them refer only to revelation; thus for Zajjaj, 
right means ‘everything recognised ( ‘urifa) by revelation ( sharf . 53 A 
lew definitions refer only to reason (‘ aql ). s4 This variation, whatever its 

50 Ail indication of the ways in which Muqatil deals with occurrences of the term in his com¬ 
mentary to the first four Suras will suffice here. He offers as synonyms rifq (Tafsir, 1:158.7 
(to Q2:178)) and ihsdn (ibid., 194.20 (to Q2:229), 196.9 (to Q2:231), 364.18 (to 
Q4:19)). He glosses qawl ma'ruf as c ida hasana (ibid., 199.11 (to Q2:235), 358.2 (to 
Q4:5), 359.14 (to Q4:8)) or qawlhasan (ibid., 220.1 (to Q2:263)). Elsewhere he repeats 
the term ma'ruf in his exegesis (as at ibid., 159.10 (to Q2:180)), ignores it (as at 194.15 
(to Q2:228)), or gives it a behavioural specification appropriate to the context (as at ibid., 
197.9 (to Q2:232), ibid., 358.9 (to Q4:6), ibid., 406.16 (to Q4:114)). 

51 Muqatil, Ashbdh, 114f. no. 14 (where qard is to be read for fard)', Yahya ibn Sallam, 
Tasdrif 204f. no. 43; DamaghanI, Wujuh, 7 66fi; Hubaysh ibn Ibrahim al-TifllsI (writing 
558/1163), Wujuh-i Qur'an, ed. M. Muhaqqiq, Tehran 1340 sh., 272fi; Ibn al-jawzl, 
Nuzha, 574£; Ibn al-Tmad, Kashf al-sard 3 ir, 146f. no. 39 (again read qard for fard). 

52 See al-Raghib al-Isbahanl (fl. later fourth/tenth century), al-Mufraddt fi jyharib al- 
Qur'dn, ed. M. A. Khalaf Allah, n.p. 1970, 2:496b.4. See also TusI, Tibydn, 5:299.10 (to 
Q9:71), 8:279.17 (to Q31:17, defining munkar)', TabrisI, Majma\ 3:50.3 (to Q9:71), 
4:319.16 (to Q31:17); Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 5:306.15 (to Q7:157); Mu c In al-Dln 
Nlshapurl, Basdyir, 1:362.8 (to Q3:104); Khazin, Lubdb, 1:285.22 (to Q3:104, but con¬ 
trast the following note); Abu TFath al-Daylaml, Burhdn, f. 155a.25 (to Q29:45, defining 
munkar, but cf. below, note 54). TusI has a different definition in his commentary to 
Q3:104 (Tibydn, 2:549.3; similarly Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 3:141.3). 

53 Apud Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 4:403.31 (to Q7:157). See also Tabari, Tafsir, 7:105.12 (to 
Q3:110), 9:201.14 (to Q4:114); WahidI, Basit, II, f. 449b.8 (to Q7:157, citing Kalbl’s 
definition of munkar as what is not recognised in sharVa or sunna) ; Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 
7:179.17 (to Q7:157, subsuming murua under shar*) ; Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 
6:68.10 (to Q9:71, defining munkar)', Khazin, Lubdb, 2:147.28 (to Q7:157, mentioning 
rather than adopting the definition), 2:260.4 (to Q9:71, with a definition of munkar 
which refers also to tab ‘J; Tha'alibI, Jawdhir, 2:77.20 (to Q7:157, following Ibn ‘Atiyya); 
Kashifi, Mawdhib, 1:171.15 (to Q3:104); KashanI, Manhaj, 2:299.7 (to Q3:110). 

54 Such formulations appear in Jassas, Ahkdm, 3:38.10 (al-ma c rufhuwa md hasunafi 3 l- c aql 
fi c luhu), TusI, Tibydn, 3:596.10 (to Q5:79, defining munkar), 4:594.6 (to Q7:157), Abu 
TFath al-Daylaml, Burhdn, f. 83a.24 (to Q9:67, defining munkar), and TabrisI, Majma c , 
2:231.29 (to Q5:79, defining munkar), 487.29 (to Q7:157); and cf. Ibn al-jawzl (d. 
597/1201), Zad al-masir, Damascus and Beirut 1964-8, 3:272.20 (to Q7:157), and 
MawardI, Nukat, 2:268.20 (to Q7:157), 379.11 (to Q9:67). Maturldlpresents both views 
within a framework of three possible interpretations (wujuh), without expressing a prefer¬ 
ence ( Ta'wildt, f. 46a.22, to Q3:l 10). Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl cites both views anony¬ 
mously, and offers no comment ( Tafsir, 1:289.17 (to Q3:104)). Cf. also below, ch. 7, 
notes 69, 108, and ch. 15, note 59. 
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doctrinal significance, 55 has no real implications for the character of the 
duty, and the upshot is to confirm ‘commanding right’ and ‘forbidding 
wrong’ as second-order duties which have no determinate content in 
themselves. 56 

With regard to the Koranic expressions ‘commanding X’ and ‘forbidding 
Y’, the tendency of the exegetes is to assimilate them to ‘commanding 
right’ and ‘forbidding wrong’ with little if any reflection. Thus Tabari has 
no difficulty equating the term c urf in Q7:199 with ‘right’ ( ma c ruf ), 57 
while Qurtubi (d. 671/1273) goes so far as to pin his main discussion of 
forbidding wrong to the reference to ‘those who command justice (gist) 9 
in Q3:21. 58 Commentators to Q7:165 regularly assume that the whole 
passage to which it belongs is concerned with the duty, 59 but they rarely 
bother to comment specifically on the locution ‘forbid evil (su 3 )’. 60 

We come now to the two verses that, despite their lack of unambiguous 
reference to the duty, alone give support to the idea that it is to be per¬ 
formed by members of the community to each other. 

With regard to the yatandhawna of Q5:79, the commentators ignore the 
variant reading yantahuna, and favour the interpretation of yatcmdhawna 
as ‘forbid each other’, rather than ‘desist’. Thus Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI 


55 It does not seem to be very great, despite the disagreement between Mu'tazilites and 
Ash'arites as to whether good and evil are so by nature or by divine fiat (see M. J. 
McDermott, The theology of al-Shaikh al-Mufid , Beirut 1978, 62f.). TabrisI in his com¬ 
mentary to Q3:104 quotes alternative definitions, one appealing to revelation alone, and 
the other to revelation and reason; he comments that there is no real difference in meaning 
(ma c nd) between them ( Majma\ 1:483.30 (to Q3:104); and cf. Abu 4-Barakat al-Nasafi 
(d. 701/1301), Maddrik al-tanzil , Cairo 1936-42, 1:240 nn. If. (to Q3:104)). 

56 As one Ash'arite scholar puts it, the details of the duty are tantamount to the entire law of 
Islam ( tafdsiluhd al-shar c min muftatahihi ild mukhtatamihi) (Juwaynl (d. 478/1085), 
ctl-Irshdd ild qawdti c al-adillafl usul al-i c tiqad , ed. M. Y. Musa and C A. C A. c Abd al-Hamld, 
Cairo 1950, 370.9). 

57 Tabari, Tafsir , 13:331.8 (despite some inhomogeneity in the views of earlier exegetes, see 
ibid., 330f. nos. 15,547-51); and see c Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam al-San'anl (d. 
211/827), Tafsir al-Qur 3 dn, ed. M. M. Muhammad, Riyad 1989, 1:245.15. 

58 Qurtubi, Jdmi\ 4:47-9. His precursor Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148) had already taken the 

verse as an invitation to plunge straight into a major discussion of al-amr bTl-maWuf 
(. Ahkdm al-Qur 3 dn , ed. C A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo 1957-8, 266.5). TusI states explicitly that 
the verse refers to ‘those who command right and forbid wrong’ ( Tibydn , 2:423.13; cf. 
also Abu d-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 2:483.9; Abu d-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tafsir , 1:256.1; 
MawardI, Nukat , 1:381.17). The equation of commanding justice with commanding right 
is already implicit in the Prophetic tradition quoted by the commentators from Abu 
‘Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah (d. 18/639) (ibid., 381.18; Qurtubi, JdmT, 4:46.17; TusI, Tibydn , 
2:422.10; TabrisI, Majma\ 1:423.16; Abu d-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 2:483.12; Fakhr al-Dln 
al-RazI, Tafsir , 7:229.13; SuyutI, Durr , 2:13.24). 59 See below, note 69. 

60 Muqatil glosses su with ma c dsi (Tafsir , 2:71.2). Ibn ‘Atiyya comments that su 3 \s a general 
term for all sins, though in this context referring specifically to fishing (on the Sabbath) 
(Muharrar, 7:189.14); this is repeated by Abu Hayyan ( Bahr , 4:412.21) and Tha c alibl 
(Jawdhir , 2:82.12). 
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(d. 606/1210) notes both interpretations, but describes the first as that of 
the mainstream ( jumhur ). 61 Of other commentators who refer to both, a 
few give no indication of preference, 62 or even combine the two mean¬ 
ings; 63 but most in one way or another relegate ‘desist’ to a secondary posi¬ 
tion. 64 Commentators who confine themselves to only one interpretation 
almost always choose ‘forbid each other’; 65 the only significant exception is 
Wahid! (d. 468/1076) in one of his works. 66 At the same time, several com¬ 
mentators treat the verse as an invitation to rail against laxity in the perfor¬ 
mance of the duty. 67 It is clear, then, that Koranic exegesis has put most of 
its weight behind the interpretation of Q5:79 as a reference to the mutual 
forbidding of wrongs committed within the community. 68 


61 Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 12:64.12; so already WahidI, Basit , II, f. 221a.19, 221b.11. 

62 So Baydawl and Muhsin al-Fayd (Baydawl, Anwar , 2:164.8; Fayd, Safi, 2:75.7). 

63 So Tabari, Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl, TusI, and TabrisI in his major commentary (Tabari, 
Tafsir , 10:496.4; Abu 5 1-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tafsir , 1:453.5; TusI, Tibyan , 3:595.21; 
TabrisI, Majma\ 2:231.25 (and cf. 231.5)). Tabari’s commentary to this verse is again sur¬ 
prisingly brief - a few lines and a single short tradition. 

64 So Zamakhsharl, TabrisI in his minor commentary, the Khazin, and Abu Hayyan 
(Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 1:667.3, 667.11; TabrisI, Jawdmi\ 1:397.1; Khazin, Lubab , 
1:516.22; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:540.14, 540.26). Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311f.) follows 
this line in his lexicon (Lisdn al-Arab , Beirut 1968, 15:344a.5). 

65 This seems to be the view taken by Muqatil ( Tafsir , 1:496.14), and is unambiguously that 
adopted by Tujlbl (d. 419/1028), ThadabI, WahidI in his Wasit , Baghawl, Ibn al-jawzl, 
QurtubI, Ibn Kathlr, BiqaT (d. 885/1480), and the two Jalal al-Dlns, Mahalll (d. 
864/1459) and SuyutI (Tujlbl, Mukhtasar min Tafsir al-imdm al-Tabari , Cairo 1970-1, 
1:152.7; Tha c labl, Kashf f. 204b.23; WahidI, Wasit , 2:215.12; Baghawl, Ma'dlim , 
3:84.10; Ibn al-jawzl, Zad al-masir , 2:406.9; QurtubI, Jami\ 6:253.7; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir , 
2:618.15; Biqa'I, Nazm al-durar , Hyderabad 1969-84, 6:265.10; Mahalll and SuyutI, 
Tafsir al-Qur 'an al-karim (= Tafsir al-Jaldlayn), Cairo 1966,121.2). The Persian exegetes 
follow suit, as in the translations of the (fourth/tenth century?) Qur’dn-i Quds , Najm al- 
Dln al-Nasafi and Husayn Wa'iz Kashifi, and the commentaries of Abu TFutuh-i RazI, 
Abu TMahasin JurjanI, and Fath Allah KashanI (anon., QuZdn-i Quds: kuhantarin bar- 
jyarddn-i Qur'an bah Tarsi ?, ed. C A. RiwaqI, Tehran 1364 sh., 60; Najm al-Dln al-Nasafi, 
Tafsir , 1:171.5; Kashifi, Mawdhib , 1:345.20; Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Bawd , 4:301.15; 
JurjanI, Jila 3 al-adhhdn, 2:417.12; KashanI, Manhaj , 3:300.12). 

66 WahidI, Wajiz , 331 (la yantahun). Cf. also the anonymous Tarjuma-i Tafsir-i Tabari 
(third quarter of the fourth/tenth century), ed. H. Yaghma’I, Tehran 1339- sh., 421.9 
(nah bdz istadand az zishti) (for this text, see Lazard, Lanjyue , 41-5 no. 3). 

67 Zamakhsharl is particularly eloquent on this theme (Kashshaf 1:667.5); see also MaybudI, 
Kashf 3:197.4 (and cf. ibid., 2:234.10 to Q3:104); Kashifi, Mawdhib , 1:345.22; KashanI, 
Manhaj , 3:300.17. Ibn Kathlr takes the verse as an occasion to introduce a long series of 
hadiths regarding al-amr bi 3 Tma c rufm general ( Tafsir , 2:619.28-622.9). 

68 Compare the tendentiousness of Tabari’s understanding of wa- 3 tamiru baynakum bi- 
ma c rufin in Q65:6 (see above, note 13) as ‘accept from one another, oh people, that right 
which you command each other (md amarakum ba c dukum bihi ba c dan min ma c rufY 
(Tabari, Jdmi c al-baydn, 28:96.4; similarly TusI, Tibyan , 10:37.15; WahidI, Wajiz , 1108; 
Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 4:559.10; TabrisI, Jawdmi\ 2:708.15; Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, 
Tafsir , 30:37.10 (quoting Mubarrad (d. 286/900)); QurtubI, Jdmi\ 18:169.3; Baydawl, 
Anwar , 4:207.26; Khazin, Lubab , 7:94.19; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 8:285.20; MaybudI, 
Kashf 10:145.20; Abu ’1-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 11:188.7; and cf. Raghib al-Isbahanl, 
Mufraddt , 1:30a. 19). These interpretations of Q5:79 and Q65:6 are neatly brought 
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Turning to the Sabbath-breakers of Q7:163-6, the exegetes seem to 
have had no doubts that the reproof of the Sabbath-breakers was an 
instance of‘commanding right and forbidding wrong’. 69 What troubled 
them was rather an apparent discrepancy of divine accounting. 70 There 
appear to be three distinct groups involved in the story: the Sabbath- 
breakers themselves, those who reproved them, and those who could see 
no point in such reproof. Yet God specifies only two fates: the reprovers 
{alladhmayanhawna c ani 3 l-su ) were saved, and the evil-doers (alladhma 
zalamu) were damned. What then became of the third group? Were they 
too among the evil-doers by virtue of their failure to reprove the Sabbath- 
breakers? Or could deft exegesis extricate them from this fate? We need not 
examine the responses of the exegetes to this dilemma, except to note that 
a considerable confusion prevailed. For example, we have discordant tradi¬ 
tions from Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687f.) to the effect that the third group were 
damned, that they were saved, and that he did not know their fate. 71 

It will be instructive to end by looking at what the exegetes have to say 
about some verses which bear (or are seen by them to bear) on the high- 
risk performance of the duty, and the adverse consequences that are likely 
to afflict those who engage in it. 

In Q31:17 the sage Luqman is said to have admonished his son as 
follows: ‘O my son, perform the prayer, and command right and forbid 
wrong, and bear patiently whatever may befall thee ( wa-’sbir ‘aid md 
asabaka)? The exegetes have two interpretations of Luqman’s injunction 


Footnote 68 (cont.) 

together in the wording of a Prophetic tradition which urges on the believers that they 
mutually command right and forbid wrong: itamiru biTma c ruf wa-tandhaw c ani 7- 
munkar (for references, see below, ch. 3, note 40). The phrase al-Ttimdr bTl-ma'ruf wa 3 l- 
nahy c an al-munkar occurs in a Syrian tradition (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:187.5). 

69 See, for example, the following commentaries to Q7:164: Zajjaj, Ma'dni, 2:426.11; 
Tabari, Tafsir , 13:185.3; WahidI, Wajiz , 418, and Wasit, 2:420.11; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf 2:171.18; TabrisI, Majma\ 2:492.7; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir , 3:239.10. 

70 For a succinct account, see Zajjaj, Ma c dni, 2:427.3. 

71 Tabari, Tafsir , 13:194.9 no. 15,278, 187 no. 15,269, 194 no. 15,279. All three are trans¬ 
mitted by Tkrima, the mawld of Ibn ‘Abbas. (In another tradition, Ibn ‘Abbas labels the 
reprovers the ‘rightists’ ( aymanun ) and those who saw no point in reproof the ‘leftists’ 
(, aysarun) (ibid., 189.5 no. 15,272; cf. also QummI (alive in 307/919), Tafsir , ed. T. M. 
al-Jaza’irl, Najaf 1386-7,1:244.20).) Tabari gives no statement of his own view in the text 
of his commentary as we have it ( Tafsir , 13:186-98), though this could be defective (at 
ibid., 193-8, it is noteworthy that nos. 15,279-82, and still more nos. 15,283-6, do not 
speak to the rubric at ibid., 193.15). An unusual view quoted at length from Kalbl in an 
IbadI source has it that only two groups were involved, namely the sinners and the 
reprovers, it being the former who address the latter in Q7:164 (Hud ibn Muhakkam, 
Tafsir, 2:54.8, as part of a long citation; Kalbl’s view is cited in a short form in ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Tafsir, 1:239.10, in Tabari, Tafsir, 13:195.5 no. 15,280, in TusI, Tibydn, 5:16.17, 
and elsewhere, while Hud also knows the usual view that there were three groups: Tafsir, 
2:54.16, 55.6). 
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to fortitude: it may pertain to life’s afflictions in general, or it may refer 
more particularly to unpleasant reactions met with in the course of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. The weight of exegetical opinion inclines strongly to the 
second. Some commentators mention both; 72 but the majority refer only to 
one, and this is always the interpretation linking fortitude to commanding 
right. 73 In a similar vein, there is a variant reading to Q3:104 which adds 
after ‘forbidding wrong’ the words ‘and they seek God’s help against what¬ 
ever may befall them ( wa-yasta ‘inuna 'lldha/billdhi ‘ala ma asabahum )’; 74 
some exegetes are not above drawing the same moral from this textual 
variant, even while rejecting it. 75 There are also a couple of verses which, 
though they make no mention of forbidding wrong, are often interpreted 
to refer to incurring death in the course of it. One is Q2:207. Here, in a 
contrast between sincere and insincere adherents of the Prophet 
(Q2:204—7), the sincere follower is described as one ‘who sells himself 
desiring God’s good pleasure ( man yashri nafsahu ’btighaa mardati 
’lldhiy 7 b Among the traditions that are quoted regarding the circumstances 
in which this verse was revealed, there is one from ‘Umar (d. 23/644) 
according to which it referred to a man who engaged in commanding right 


72 Baydawl combines them, with emphasis on the second (Anwar, 4:31.10). MawardI, 
Zamakhsharl, QurtubI and Abu Hayyan mention both without indicating a preference 
(MawardI, Nukat , 4:338.12; Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf 3:496.13; QurtubI, Jdmi\ 
14:68.17; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 7:188.11). TabrisI and MaybudI give precedence to the 
second (TabrisI, Majma\ 4:319.17; MaybudI, Kashf 7:493.19). 

73 Muqatil, Tafsir , 3:435.9; Muqatil, Khaims mi a, 278.16; Tabari, JdmT al-hayan, 21:47.12 
(and the tradition to the same effect from Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767), ibid., 47.16); Jassas, 
Ahkdm , 2:486.6; Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl, Tafsir , 3:22.23; TusI, Tihydn , 8:279.17; 
WahidI, Wasit , 3:444.1; TabrisI, ]awdmi\ 2:295.22; Faklir al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 
25:149.11; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir , 5:385.11; Tha'alibI, Jawdhir , 3:326.16; SuyutI, Durr , 
5:166.20 (from Sa'Id ibn Jubayr); also SurabadI (d. 494/1101), Tafsir-i Qur } dn-i karim , 
n.p. 1345 sh., 269.15 (for this KarramI text, see Lazard, Lanjyue, 91-4 no. 29, and J. van 
Ess, Unjyeniitzte Texte zur Karramiya , Heidelberg 1980, 73f.). For an anecdote that 
assumes this interpretation of the verse, see below, ch. 4, note 190. Cf. also Ibn 'Atiyya, 
Muharrar , 3:188.13 (to Q3:104). 

74 Jeffery, Materials , 34 (Ibn Mas'ud), 227 (Ibn al-Zubayr (d. 73/692)); Ibn Abl Dawud 
(d. 316/929), Masahif ed. Jeffery in his Materials , 39.3 ( c Uthman (d. 35/656)), 82.18 
(Ibn al-Zubayr); Tabari, Tafsir , 7:91 no. 7,595 ('Uthman), 9If. no. 7,596 (Ibn al- 
Zubayr); anon, (writing 425/1034), al-Mahani li-nazm aTma c ani , in A. Jeffery (ed.), 
Two Muqaddimas to the Qur’anic sciences , Cairo 1954, 102.3 (Ibn al-Zubayr), 102.9 
( c Uthman); QurtubI, Jdmi\ 4:165.16 (Ibn al-Zubayr), 165.20 ('Uthman); SuyutI, Durr , 
2:62.1 (Ibn al-Zubayr). This reading was among those that earned Ibn Shanabudh (d. 
328/939) a flogging (see Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 380/990), Tihrist , Beirut 1978,48.7, and, for 
the incident, El 2 , art. ‘Ibn Shanabudh’ (R. Paret)). 

75 Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar , 3:188.9; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:21.6; Tha'alibI , Jawdhir, 1:355.14 
(read yasta'inuna for yasta'idhuna). 

76 The insincere adherent, by contrast, does not accept reproof (Q2:206); it is thanks to this, 
no doubt, that Q2:207 has attracted exegesis in terms of forbidding wrong. The relevance 
of this verse, and Tabari’s commentary on it, were drawn to my attention by Etan 
Kohlberg. 
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and forbidding wrong, and was lulled. 77 Tabari takes the wider view that the 
scope of the verse includes both commanding right and holy war. 78 The 
other verse is Q3:21, which refers to those who ‘slay those who command 
justice ( al-qisty ; this again is taken to refer to death incurred through com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong. 79 Thus the exegetes display a fairly 
consistent tendency to enhance the standing of forbidding wrong by relat¬ 
ing it to Koranic material which does not require such an interpretation. 

As might be expected from all this, the exegetes are much concerned with 
the apparent negation of the duty in Q5:105: ‘O believers, look after your 
own souls (‘alaykum anfusakum). He who is astray cannot hurt you, if you 
are rightly guided.’ 80 Their tendency here is in one way or another to mini¬ 
mise the erosion of the duty that this verse might suggest to the unwary 
Muslim. Thus Tabari presents two main views. The first is that the verse 
refers to some future time when forbidding wrong will cease to be effective, 
so that the duty will lapse; 81 in other words, the verse has no application in 
the present. The second view does not deny the relevance of the verse to 
our own times, but sees a catch in the clause ‘if you are rightly guided’: 
those who fail to forbid wrong are ipso facto not rightly guided. 82 Tabari 
himself opts for the second view. 83 Elsewhere we even encounter talk of 
abrogation within Q5:105. 84 Overall, the sources abound in vague refer¬ 
ences to men of straw who misconstrue the verse in a sense antithetical to 


77 Tabari, Tafstr, 4:250 no. 4,007; Wahid! (d. 468/1076), Asbdb nuzul al-Qur’dn , ed. A. 
Saqr, Cairo 1969, 59.7; Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkdm , 144.21; QurtubT, JdrnT, 3:21.5; SuyutI, 
Durr , 1:241.15. The ImamI exegetes, who cannot bring themselves to quote 'Umar, 
allude to other traditions to the same effect from 'All (d. 40/661) and Ibn 'Abbas (see, 
for example, TusI, Tibydn , 2:183.19); such traditions are also known to the Sunnis and 
Zaydls (see, for example, QurtubI, Jdmi', 3:21.2, and MawardI, Nukat , 1:267.3; Abu 4- 
Fath al-Daylaml, Burhdn , f. 24a. 14). 

78 Tabari, Tafstr , 4:251.1 (but cf. ibid., 250.7); compare the view of Hasan (al-Basrl) quoted 
by TusI ( Tibydn , 2:183.20). TabrisI seems to take the view that the reference is exclusively 
to al-amr bi’l-ma c ruf (Majma ', 1:301.26). For Ibn al-'Arabl, the verse tends to support 
the view that it is good to risk one’s life in forbidding wrong ( Ahkdm , 145.14). 

79 QurtubI sees the verse as a proof of the permissibility of commanding right even when one 
risks getting killed ( Jdmi', 4:48.19; and cf. Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkdm , 266.5). Fakhr al-Dln al- 
RazI quotes from Hasan (al-Basrl) the view that the verse highly commends performance 
of the duty in the face of risk ( Tafstr , 7:230.13). TusI likewise quotes a view to the effect 
that the verse permits commanding right even at the risk of one’s life, but he goes on to 
refute it ( Tibydn , 2:422.16; similarly TabrisI, Majma', 1:423.31). 

80 For an extended account of the problem, see Tabari, Tafstr, 11:138-53. 

81 Ibid ., 138-46 nos. 12,848-63. 

82 Ibid., 148-51, supported by Tabari with nos. 12,869-78, although only nos. 12,869f. do 
so explicitly. 83 Ibid., 152.15. 

84 See Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam (d. 224/838f.), al-Ndsikh wal-mansukh, ed. J. 
Burton, Cambridge 1987, 98.11; Hibatallah ibn Salama (d. 410/1019), al-Ndsikh wa 3 l- 
mansukh, Cairo 1960, 42.4; Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148), c Aridat al-ahwadhi bi-sharh 
Sahih al-Tirmidhi, Cairo n.d., 9:13.18). Jassas reports that some consider the verse to 
abrogate or limit the duty {Ahkdm, 2:486.17), and proceeds to refute this view. 
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forbidding wrong, but it is extremely rare to find an author who actually 
adopts such a position. 85 

The general conclusion from this account of the activity of the exegetes 
is that their detailed understanding of the verses and their wider concep¬ 
tion of the duty do not have very much to do with each other. As we have 
seen repeatedly, their reading of scripture tends to be informed by an 
understanding of forbidding wrong which cannot be derived directly from 
the verses themselves. They understand the duty primarily as one to be per¬ 
formed by individual believers to each other, and not, say, by the commu¬ 
nity as a whole towards the world at large; and they see its scope as in the 
first instance response to specific misdeeds, rather than vague and general 
ethical affirmation. 86 This perspective is by and large one that they simply 
assume; they do not generally expend much energy in forcing it on an 
unwilling scripture. The overall effect is to insert the duty into the daily life 
of the community in a far more concrete way than the Koran, read as naked 
scripture, would seem to require. It is this concrete understanding of for¬ 
bidding wrong that will be the central concern of this book. 


85 The verse is invoked to play down the duty by Jahiz (d. 255/868f.) (Kitman nl-sirr wa- 
hifz al-lisan , in ‘A. M. Harun (ed.), Rasd’il al-Jiihiz , Cairo 1964-79, 1:163.6), and again 
by Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, (d. 463/1071) ( Tamhtd , ed. M. A. al-'AlawI et al ., Rabat etc. 1967-, 
16:161.12; Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, Istidhkdr , Damascus and Beirut 1993, 6:363f. nos. 9,388, 
9,393). I owe these references to Larry Conrad, Etan Kohlberg and Maribel Fierro respec¬ 
tively. 

86 The narrow view of the scope of forbidding wrong discussed above, 22-4, is an interest¬ 
ing exception; but as we have seen, as a theory of the duty it was stillborn. 



CHAPTER 3 


TRADITION 


1. THE ‘THREE MODES’ TRADITION 

There are numerous Prophetic and other traditions on the subject of for¬ 
bidding wrong , 1 several of them well known; but one, a Kufan tradition, 
is far more prominent in our sources than any of the others. For reasons 
that will appear, I shall call it the ‘three modes’ tradition. It is encountered 
in two main forms. Either the Prophetic core of the tradition occurs on its 
own, or it is found within the framework of an anecdote relating to a later 
period. We can best begin with the anecdote . 2 * * 


1 This abundance is explicitly noted by some Koranic exegetes (Qurtubi, Jami\ 4:48.6 (to 
Q3:21, quoting Ibn c Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071)); Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, 2:87.2 (to Q3:104); 
ibid., 619.28 (to Q5:79)). 

2 Abu Dawud al-TayalisI (d. 204/819), Musnad, Hyderabad 1321, 292 no. 2,196 (whence 
Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:30.7); c Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam al-San'anl (d. 211/827), 
Musannaf ed. H. al-A'zaml, Beirut 1970-2, 3:285 no. 5,649; Ibn Abl Shayba 
(d. 235/849), Musannaf, ed. K. Y. al-Hut, Beirut 1989, l:492f. nos. 5,686f. (both 

lacking the Prophetic tradition); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:10.12, 20.8, 49.10, 52.29, 
54.23, 92.22; c Abd ibn Humayd (d. 249/863£), Musnad , in the Muntakhab of his pupil 
Ibrahim ibn Khuzaym al-Shashl, ed. S. al-Badrl al-SamarraT and M. M. K. al-SaTdl, Beirut 
1988, 284 no. 906; Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875), Sahib , ed. M. F. 'Abd al-Baql, 
Cairo 1955-6, 69 no. 49; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 406 no. 1275,1330 no. 4,013; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan , l:677f. no. 1140; Tirmidhl, Sahib, 6:337 no. 2,173; Ibn Abl T-Dunya, Amr, 115 

no. 78; Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), Sahib, in the arrangement of'Ala 5 al-Dln al-FarisI 
(d. 739/1339), ed. 'A. M. 'Uthman, Medina 1970-, 1:31 If. nos. 301f.; BayhaqI, Shuab, 
6:85f. no. 7,559; and cf. Ibn al-Athlr, Jdmi, l:324f. no. 107 (without isndd). The tradi¬ 

tion is partly paraphrased and partly translated in Wensinck, The Muslim creed, 106f. The 
isnads of these versions (together with those referred to below, note 6) point strongly to 
a Kufan provenance for the tradition. One group of isnads, characterised by the presence 
of Isma'Il ibn Raja 5 al-Zubaydl (fl. first half of the second/eighth century), remains solidly 
Kufan into the late second/eighth century (see, for example, Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
3:52.29). The other, marked by the presence of Qays ibn Muslim al-Jadall (d. 120/737fi), 
is mainly Kufan into the mid-second/eighth century (of four transmitters of this vintage, 
the only non-Kufan is the Basran Shu'ba ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776)); thereafter non- 
Kufan transmitters (all Iraqi, and mostly Basran) become more prominent (see, for 
example, ibid., 3:54.23; Abu Dawud al-TayalisI, Musnad, 292 no. 2,196; Ibn Abl 
T-Dunya’s isndd is defective). 
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The scene is set on a feast-day in Medina during the governorship of the 
future Umayyad caliph Marwanibn al-Halcam (r. 64-5/684-5). 3 Marwan, 
presiding over the congregation in his role of governor, commits two ritual 
improprieties: he brings out the pulpit ( minbar ) on a feast-day, and he 
begins with the sermon ( khutbci) before the prayer (salat). 4 A man then 
arises and rebukes him: ‘Marwan, you’ve gone against the proper custom 
(sunna)l You’ve brought out the pulpit on a feast-day, when it used not to 
be, and you’ve started with the sermon before the prayer! ’ At this point the 
Companion Abu Sa'id al-Khudri (d. 74/693) intervenes: he inquires the 
identity of the author of the rebuke, and pronounces that the man has done 
his duty. Here, then, we have a concrete example of the practice of rebuke 
within the community. Somebody had done something wrong - some¬ 
thing quite specific - and someone else thereupon took it upon himself to 
upbraid him for it. 

The Prophetic tradition that Abu Sa'id then proceeds to relate provides 
a succinct theory of this practice. ‘Whoever sees a wrong ( munkar )’, says 
the Prophet, ‘and is able to put it right with his hand (an yughayyirahu bi- 
yadihi ), let him do so; if he can’t, then with his tongue (bi-lisdnihi)\ if he 
can’t, then with [or in] his heart ( bi-qalbihi ), 5 which is the bare minimum 
of faith.’ 6 This tradition is referred to, quoted and commented upon with 
great frequency in subsequent literature. 7 It owes this distinction to the fact 

3 That Marwan is governor in Medina, not caliph in Syria, is clear from the presence of the 
Companion Abu Sa c Id al-Khudri (d. 74/693), and explicit in a related tradition (Bukhari 
(d. 256/870), Sahih , ed. L. Krehl, Leiden 1862-1908,1:244.2; BayhaqI, Sunan , 3:280.9). 
Marwan was twice governor of Medina, once in the 40s/660s and once in the 50s/670s 
(see EP , art. ‘Marwan I’, 621b (C. E. Bosworth)). 

4 For the ritual issues, see FJ 2 , art. ‘Khutba’ (A. J. Wensinck). The details of Marwan’s inno¬ 
vations vary slightly in some versions; in these and other particulars, I follow Abu Dawud’s 
version. 

5 The problematic character of the idea of putting something right with (or in) the heart was 
clearly seen by NawawT (d. 676/1277) in his commentaries on the tradition (see his Shark 
Sahih Muslim , Beirut 1987, 1:384.25, and his commentary on his own selection of forty 
traditions published as Shark matn al-Arba'in al-Nawawiyya , Damascus 1966, 92.7). 

6 For versions of the tradition that include the frame-story, see above, note 2 (but note that 
Ibn Abl d-Dunya’s version is defective). For versions in which the Prophetic tradition 
appears on its own, see Abu Dawud, Sunan , 4:511 no. 4,340 (whence Jassas, Ahkam , 
2:486.12); Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Amr, 51 no. 10; Nasad, Sunan , 8:111.6, 112.3; BayhaqI, 
Sunan , 6:95.1,10:90.13; and, for versions without isnads , MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:68 no. 5,524, 
75 no. 5,556; Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), Nasihat al-muslimin bi- 
ahddith khdtam al-mursalin , Cairo n.d., 65.2. Later writers felt free to omit the frame-story. 
Thus an unframed version quoted by Jassas ( Ahkam , 2:30.14) derives from Abu Dawud’s 
framed version (for which see above, note 2); and NawawT, in adopting the tradition from 
Muslim for his selection of forty traditions (see the following note), likewise left the frame- 
story aside. For the hierarchy of hand, tongue and heart, compare, for example, Muslim, 
Sahih , 70.5 no. 50. 

7 See, for example, below, ch. 5, note 76; ch. 6, note 125; ch. 7, note 60; ch. 8, 173, and 
notes 32, 101. The tradition also owes some of its celebrity to Nawawl’s inclusion of it 
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that it provided later generations with a fundamental building-block for 
their scholastic doctrines of forbidding wrong. Whereas the Koranic 
diction of ‘commanding’ and ‘forbidding’ suggests a purely verbal duty, 
this Prophetic tradition spells out a hierarchy of modes of response to 
wrong: deed, word and thought. 

There is, however, one thing about this tradition that is unsettling. At 
no point does the Prophet - or anyone else - refer explicitly to ‘command¬ 
ing right’ or ‘forbidding wrong’. What the diction of the tradition and the 
Koran have in common is the term ‘wrong’ ( munkar ). Yet in speaking of 
what is to be done about the wrong, our tradition uses a term of its own, 
namely to ‘put right’ (jyhayyara ). 8 The literal meaning of this verb is to 
‘change’, whether for better or for worse. 9 But in the usage that doubdess 
lies behind that of the tradition, it seems rather to have the sense of putting 
things to rights in the context of a personal injury. 10 The upshot is that 


Footnote 7 ( cont .) 

in his popular selection of forty traditions (published as Matn al-Arba : in al-Nawawiyya , 
Beirut 1977, 76 no. 34 (from Muslim)), whence its discussion in the numerous com¬ 
mentaries on this little work, starting with his own (Shark matn al-Arba c in, 9If. no. 34; 
I bn Daqlq al- c Id (d. 702/1302), Shark al-Arba c in hadithan al-Nawawiyya , Cairo n.d., 
55-7 no. 34; TaftazanI (d. 793/1390), Shark hadith al-Arba c in al-Nawawi ( sic ), Istanbul 
1316, 105 no. 34; Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), Jdmi al- c ulum wa 3 l-hikam , Beirut 1987, 
346-52 no. 34; Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 974/1567), Fath al-mubln li-sharh al-Arba'in , 
Cairo 1352, 244-8 no. 34; 'All al-Qari (d. 1014/1606), al-Mubin aTmu c in li-fahm al- 
Arba : in , Cairo 1910, 188-94 no. 34; Isma'Il Haqql BrusevT (d. 1137/1725), Sharh al- 
Arba'tn hadithan (in Turkish), Istanbul 1253, 336-41 no. 34; and many others). 

8 A few versions of the tradition use ankara in place of ghayyara (Abu Dawud al-TayalisI, 
Musnad , 292 no. 2,196; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:92.22; TirmidhI, Sahih , 6:337 no. 2,173; 
BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:85f. no. 7,559); the distribution of this variant does not correlate with 
the lines of transmission. The verb ghayyara appears frequently in other traditions (see, for 
example, below, notes 16, 18, 54, 60). 

9 The Koran uses ghayyara only where the change is for the worse (see Q4:119, Q8:53, 
Q13:ll, and cf. Q47:15). The lexicographers, however, report usages referring to the 
easing or repairing (the verb employed is aslaha) of camel-saddles, where the change is 
clearly for the better, and they illustrate these usages from poetry (E. W. Lane, An Arabic- 
Enjylish lexicon , London 1863-93,2,315a; Azharl (d. 370/980), Tahdhib al-lujyha , ed. 'A. 
M. Harun et al., Cairo 1964-7, 8:189b. 16, 190a. 1; Ibn Manzur, Lisdn , 5:40a.26, 40b.3, 
42b.1; Murtada al-Zabldl (d. 1205/1791), Taj al- c arus , ed. 'A. A. Farraj et al., Kuwait 
1965-, 13:289.13,289.18). 

10 Note, for example, the verse of the pre-Islamic Ta’I poet Qays ibn Jurwa (for whom see 
W. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab: Dasgenealogische Werk des Hisdm ibn Muhammad al- 
Kalbi , Leiden 1966, index, s.n.) in which he makes a dire threat should his enemy not put 
right some of what his tribe have done: la-in lam tughayyir ba c da md qadfa c altum (apud 
A. A. Bevan (ed.), The Nakd’id of Jarir and al-Farazdak , Leiden 1905-12, 1082.13, 
appendix XI; and see Abu Zayd al-Ansarl (d. 215/830f.), al-Nawddir ft 3 l-lugha , ed. 
M. 'A. Ahmad, Beirut and Cairo 1981, 266.6; Hatim al-Ta’I, Diwdn , ed. 'A. S. Jamal, 
Cairo n.d., 170 no. 16, line 4; Mubarrad (d. 286/900), Kamil , ed. W. Wright, Leipzig 
1864-92, 564.8; I owe these references to the Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Umayyad 
Poetry of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem). When 'Abdallah ibn Ubayy interceded for 
the Jewish Banu Qaynuqa' in the events leading to their expulsion in the year 2/624, he 
was slightly wounded in the face; his Jewish confederates then protested that they would 
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without the unthinking unanimity of the scholastic tradition, we would not 
know for sure that the Prophet and Abu Sa'id were talking about ‘forbid¬ 
ding wrong’. 11 


2. OTHER TRADITIONS OF POSITIVE TENDENCY 

We can deal more briefly with the rest of the traditions on forbidding 
wrong transmitted from the Prophet, since these have much less to offer 
in doctrinal terms. 

The largest group consists, predictably, of sayings which in one way or 
another exhort believers to perform the duty. A widely quoted example is 
a further Kufan tradition with a structure similar to the ‘three modes’ tra¬ 
dition. 12 In the frame-story, the caliph Abu Baler (r. 11-13/632^1) quotes 
Q5:105, with its suggestion that the righteous believer need not concern 
himself with the misdeeds of others; 13 implicidy or explicitly, he tells the 
community that this is a misinterpretation. He makes his point by quoting 
a saying of the Prophet (although there are other versions in which it is 
ascribed to Abu Baler himself). 14 This saying threatens people with collec- 


not reside in a place where their protector had suffered this injury without their being able 
to put things right (la naqdir an nujyhayyirahu , la nastatV lahu jqhiyaran , WaqidI, 
Maghdzi , 178.10). The crucified Mahan al-Hanafi (d. 83/701f.) rebukes 'Ammar al- 
Duhnl (d. 13 3/75 Of.) for watching the scene and doing nothing about it (wa-ld tujyhayyir , 
Fasawl, Ma'rifa , 2:615.4). 

11 Compare the cases of Q5:79 and Q7:165 (see above, ch. 2, 15-17, for the verses them¬ 
selves, and 26-8 for their exegesis). 

12 This tradition has pride of place in Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Musnad , ed. A. M. Shakir, 

Cairo 1949-58, 1:153 no. 1; also 163 no. 16, 168f. nos. 29fi, 176 no. 53; Abu 'Ubayd, 
Ndsikh , 99.21; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf 7:504f. no. 37,583; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1327 
no. 4,005; Abu Dawud, Sunan , 4:509f. no. 4,338 (whence Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:31.6); 
Tirmidhl, Sahih , 6:335f. no. 2,169, 8:221 no. 3,059; Ibn Abl S l-Dunya, Amr, 37 no. 1; 
Abu Yusuf, Khardj , 10.18; Humaydl, Musnad , 3f. no. 3; Abu Bakr al-MarwazI (d. 
292/905), Musnad Abi Bakr al-Siddiq , ed. S. al-Arna’ut, Beirut n.d., 154-6 no. 86; 
Tabari, Tafsir , ll:150f. nos. 12,876, 12,878 (to Q5:105); Ibn Hibban, Sahih , in the 
arrangement of FarisI, l:310f. no. 300; Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:486.25; BayhaqI, Sunan , 
10:91.21; BayhaqI, Shu ah, 6:82 no. 7,550 (where the text is corrupt, cf. Abu Dawud’s 
version); for versions without isnads , see Ibn al-Athlr, Jdmi\ l:330f. no. Ill; Ibn c Abd 
al-Wahhab, Nasiha , 65.22. The common link of most of these versions is the Kufan Ismail 
ibn Abl Klialid (d. 145/762fi); the transmitters from Ismail are a mixture of Kufans and 
others from lower Iraq. That the provenance of the tradition is Kufan finds confirmation 
in the isnads of the non-Prophetic versions cited below, note 14. At the same time, two 
brief traditions adduced by Tabari to the same effect have Kufan isnads ( Tafsir , 11:148 
nos. 12,869fi; in the first, the authority quoted is the Medinese Said ibn al-Musayyab (d. 
94/712f.), while in the second, it is the Kufan Companion Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. 
36/656f.). There is also a parallel in a letter of 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz (r. 
99-101/717-20) in which he makes no mention of Abu Bakr or any other early author¬ 
ity ('Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (d. 214/829), Sirat c Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz , ed. A. 
'Ubayd, Damascus 1964, 162.11). 13 See above, ch. 2, note 80. 

14 These other versions are to be found in Tabari, Tafsir , 11:148-51 (nos. 12,871fi, 12,874fi, 
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tive punishment from on high if they do not take action to right wrongs - 
according to one version, if they see a wrongdoer (, zalim) and do not 
restrain him; 15 according to another, which more directly concerns us, if 
they see a wrong ( munkar) and fail to put it right (ghayyara ). 16 Thus the 
same disparity appears here between the wording of the tradition and the 
Koranic terminology of commanding and forbidding. 17 This time, as it 
happens, neither version of the saying of the Prophet seems to appear inde¬ 
pendently of the frame-story, though a somewhat similar saying is trans¬ 
mitted by another Companion. 18 

Another much-quoted example of such exhortatory traditions urges the 
believers to perform the duty (usually with the wording la-ta’murunna btl- 
nw‘ruf wa-la-tanhawunna c an al-munkar) or be visited with unpleasant 
consequences. 19 Just what these consequences will be varies in the different 


Footnote 14 (cont.) 

12.877) ; cf. also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 1:168 no. 29, and Tirmidhl’s comments to both 
his versions. The common link of all but one of Tabari’s versions is the Kufan Qays ibn 
Abl Hazim (d. 97/715f.). (He in turn is the transmitter from whom Isma‘11 ibn Abl Klialid 
relates most of the Prophetic versions cited above, note 12.) The isnads remain predomi¬ 
nantly Kufan into the later second/eighth century. 

15 So, for example, Tirmidhl’s versions. 

16 So, for example, the versions of Ibn Maja and Abu Yusuf; cf. also MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:67 no. 
5,517, and 83 no. 5,595, both lacking the frame-story. It should be noted that none of 
the non-Prophetic versions is of this type. Another variant (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 1:176 
no. 53) uses ankara in place of ghayyara. 

17 By contrast, in two of the non-Prophetic versions quoted by Tabari (see above, note 14), 
Abu Bakr enjoins: ‘By God, you will command right and forbid wrong . . .’ (nos. 12,874, 

12.877) . 

18 See, for example, Abu Dawud al-Tayalisl, Musnad , 92 no. 663; Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 
11:348 no. 20,723; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 4:361.4, 363.8, 364.15, 366.4; Ibn Maja, 
Sunan , 1329 no. 4,009; Abu Dawud, Sunan , 4:5lOf. no. 4,339; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 
47 no. 6; Ibn Hibban, Sahih , in the arrangement ofFarisl, l:308f. nos. 296, 298; Bayhaql, 
Sunan , 10:91.31. All versions use the term ghayyara', some (as that of Abu Dawud al- 
Tayalisl) speak of collective punishment. The Companion who transmits the tradition is 
the Kufan Jarir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajall (d. 51/671f.); the common link of the isnads is the 
Kufan Abu Ishaq al-SabI‘I (d. 127/744f.), and subsequent transmitters are mostly Kufans 
or Basrans. Compare also Haythaml, Zawd’id , 7:269.13, and MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:85 no. 
5,601 (from the Syrian Companion Abu Umama al-Bahill (d. 86/705)). 

19 Abu ‘Ubayd, Ndsikh, 100.14; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:388.28, 390.1, 391.18; Tirmidhi, 
Sahih , 6:336 no. 2,170; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 7:460 no. 37,221; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, 
Amr, 54 no. 12; Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:488.32; Bayhaql, Sunan , 10:93.22; Bayhaql, Shu ah, 
6:84 no. 7,558; and for versions without isnads , see Ibn al-Athir, Jdmi, 1:332 no. 113; 
MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:70 no. 5,529, 76 no. 5,562; Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Nasiha , 65.16. All 
these versions are transmitted by the Companion Hudhayfa (except that in Ibn Abl 4- 
Dunya’s version, the saying appears as Hudhayfa’s own); the isnads , where given, are 
Medinese or Kufan. Other versions are transmitted by ‘A’isha (d. 58/678) (Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad , 6:159.3; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1327 no. 4,004; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, dmr, 48 no. 7; 
Bayhaql, Sunan , 10:93.26), ‘All (d. 40/661) (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 7:504 no. 
37,576), Hasan ibn ‘All (d. 49/669f.) (Nu'aym ibn Hammad (d. 228/843), Fitan , ed. S. 
Zakkar, Mecca n.d., 141.22, whence MuttaqI, Kanz, 3:77 no. 5,563), Abu Bakr (see the 
references given above, note 17), and others (see, for example, Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 49 
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versions of the tradition. One formulation is that God will bestow power 
on the worst of them and then ignore the prayers of the best of them; 20 a 
more colourful one is that He will send the Persians ( c Ajam) against them 
to smite their necks and eat their spoils (fay s ). 21 This tradition, or at least its 
opening injunction, can also appear as a component of more complex tra¬ 
ditions. 22 Unlike the other traditions we have considered so far, the injunc¬ 
tion is also at home among the Shi'ites, who transmit it from their own 
authorities. 23 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to cover all traditions that in one 
way or another make favourable reference to forbidding wrong. What 
follows should give a fair idea of the character of the remaining material in 
this category. 


no. 8; HaythamI, Zawd 3 id, 7:266.15, 266.19). Overall, the isnads are Medinese or Kufan. 
For Zaydl versions, see below, ch. 10, note 9. 

20 So Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:390.1. 

21 So Nu c aym ibn Hammad’s version. The Zaydl 'Abdallah ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim (fl. 
later third/ninth century), brother of the imam al-Hadl ila d-Haqq (d. 298/911), quotes 
a version (without isndd) in which the threat runs: ‘or you will assuredly turn into miser¬ 
able peasants’ (aw la-takununna ashqiyd 3 zarrd c in) (al-Ndsikh wa 3 l-mansukh , ms. Berlin, 
Glaser 128, f. 45b.7; for this manuscript, see W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss der arabischen 
Handschriften der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin , Berlin 1887-99, 9:574 no. 10,226). 
For the reference to miserable peasants, compare the activist tradition quoted in Abu Bakr 
al-Khallal (d. 311/923), al-Musnad min masail Abi c Abdilldh Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Hanbal , ed. Z. Ahmed, Dacca 1975, 18.18. 

22 For one case see above, note 17. In another case the initial injunction appears in some ver¬ 
sions of a Kufan tradition describing the misdeeds of the Israelites, in particular their habit 
of socialising with offenders whom they had previously rebuked, a practice which led to 
their being cursed in the manner described in Q5:78-81 (Abu Dawud, Sunan , 4:508f. no. 
4,336; Ibn Abi TDunya, dmr, 45 no. 4; Muhammad ibn Waddah (d. 287/900), Kitdb 
al-bida\ ed. and trans. M. I. Fierro, Madrid 1988, 230 = 359f. no. 58; Tabari, Tafsir , 
10:491 no. 12,306; BayhaqI, Sunan , 10:93.5; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:80 no. 7,545; and for 
versions without isnads , see Ibn al-Athlr, Jdmi\ 1:327-9 no. 109; HaythamI, Zawd 3 id , 
7:269.17; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:69 no. 5,527, 79 no. 5,573). This tradition is more widely 
attested without the injunction (see for example Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:268 no. 3,713; 
Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1327f. no. 4,006; TirmidhI, Sahih , 8:215f. nos. 3,050f.; Ibn Waddah, 
Bida\ 229 = 359 no. 57; Tabari, Tafsir , 10:492—4 nos. 12,307-9, 12,311; BayhaqI, 
Shuab , 6:79f. no. 7,544); it is generally transmitted by the Kufan Companion Ibn Mas'ud 
(d. 32/652f.). 

23 For the Imamls, see Kulaynl, Kofi, 5:56 no. 3, and TusI, Tahdhib , 6:176 no. 1. The tra¬ 
dition is here a saying of Abu d-Hasan, who is presumably ‘All al-Rida (d. 203/818). (The 
transmitter is listed among the latter’s companions, see TusI (d. 460/1067), Rijdl , ed. M. 
S. Al Bahr al-‘Ulum, Najaf 1961, 388.2, and cf. the editor’s footnote thereto; cf. also the 
isndd of Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:59 no. 13, and TusI, Tahdhib , 6:177 no. 7.) For the Zaydls, see 
Zayd ibn ‘All (d. 122/740) (attrib.), Majmu al-fiqh, ed. E. Griffini, Milan 1919, 294 no. 
995 (where the saying is ascribed to ‘All); Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 424/1032f.), Amdli (in 
the recension of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 573/1177f.), Taysir al- 
matdlib ft Amdli al-imdm Abi Tdlib\ ed. Y. ‘A. al-Fadll, Beirut 1975, 293.15 (from the 
Prophet). In this chapter, I make reference to Shl'ite traditions only to indicate parallels to 
Sunni traditions; I cite Imam! parallels only from Kulaynl’s Kdfi and Tusl’s Tahdhib , and 
leave aside versions found in Zaydl sources with mainstream Sunni isnads. 
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The high standing of the duty in Islam is emphasised. Commanding 
right and forbidding wrong are two religious obligations (faridatan) 
which God has inscribed in His book; 24 they are two of the shares that, 
taken together, make up Islam. 25 The most pious (atqd ’l-nds) are those 
most zealous in performing the duty (dmaruhum bi’l-mci c ruj) and most 
loyal to their kinsfolk; 26 he who commands right and forbids wrong is 
God’s deputy on earth {khalifat Allah fi ’l-ard ), and the deputy of His 
book and of His Prophet. 27 Conversely, ‘a dead man among the living’ is 
explained as one who fails to perform the duty; 28 one who abandons it is 
no believer. 29 

At the same time an activist tone is often in evidence. The Prophet tells 
his followers that victory and conquest lie ahead; if they live to see them, 
they should fear God, command right and forbid wrong. 30 The duty may 
be explicitly linked to holy war. According to one saying of ‘All (d. 
40/661), the finest form of holy war is commanding right; 31 another of his 
sayings has it that the duty comprises two of the four parts of holy war. 32 As 


24 So Dahhak ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723f.) (Abu 'Ubayd, Ndsikh, 101.4; Jassas, Ahkam, 
2:489.5; die transmitter from Dahhak is Kufan). 

25 So 'Umar (d. 23/644) (Abu 'Ubayd, Nasikh, 100.29; Jassas, Ahkam, 2:489.2; the isnad 
is Basran or Kufan). Cf. also the saying of Hudhayfa referred to below, ch. 5, note 173. 

26 So the Prophet (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf 7:504 no. 37,580; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
6:432.4; Ibn Abl 5 1-Dunya, Amr, 65 no. 21; HaythamI, Zawaid , 7:263.17). The isnad is 
Kufan. 

27 P. Crone and M. Hinds, God’s caliph , Cambridge 1986, 98, citing Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 
Fitan , 57.10 (from anonymous authorities); also Ibn 'Adi (d. 365/976), Kamil, Beirut 
1984, 2,104.5; Shlrawayh ibn Shahradar al-Daylaml (d. 509/1115), al-Firdaws hi- 
ma’thur al-khitdh, Beirut 1986, 3:586 no. 5,834, whence MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:77 no. 5,564; 
Najm al-Dln al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142), al-Qand fi dhikr 'ulamd 3 Samarqand, ed. N. M. al- 
Faryabl, Saudi Arabia 1991, 233.18; 'Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI (d. 600/1203), al-Amr 
hil-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , ed. S. A. al-Zuhayrl, Riyad 1995, 42 no. 53, 56 no. 
80. Apart from Nu'aym’s version, all are from the Prophet. The provenance seems to be 
Syrian or Egyptian. For a Zaydl version, see below, ch. 10, note 43. 

28 So Hudhayfa (BayhaqI, Shu ah, 6:96 no. 7,590; contrast the version given with the same 
Kufan isnad in Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 7:504 no. 37,577, where it is all a matter of 
the heart). The Imamls transmit a similar saying from 'All (TusI, Tahdhih, 6:181 no. 23). 

29 Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), al- c Ilal al-mutandhiya, Beirut 1983, 791f. no. 1,322; 
MuttaqI, Kanz, 3:67 no. 5,516 (Kufan?). Ibn al-jawzl is citing this Prophetic tradition to 
condemn it as inauthentic. 

30 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 5:257 no. 3,694, 305f. no. 3,801; 6:96 no. 4,156; TirmidhI, Sahih, 
7:37 no. 2,258; BayhaqI, Sunan, 10:94.19; BayhaqI, Shuah, 6:84 no. 7,557; Ibn al-Athlr, 
Jdmi, 1:332 no. 114. The tradition is Kufan. 

31 Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, 1:397.6; MaybudI, Kashf, 2:234.6; Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 
3:142.6; Faldir al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir, 8:179.13; Abu TBarakat al-Nasafi, Maddrik, 1:240 
no. 3; Nizam al-Dln al-Naysaburl, Gharaib, 4:29.24; Abu TSu'ud, Irshdd, 1:529.20; 
Atfayyish, Himydn, 4:204.3 (all to Q3:104). I have not seen this saying outside the liter¬ 
ature of tafsir, where it is quoted without isndds. 

32 'Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI, Amr, 51 no. 68; MuttaqI, Kanz, 3:66 no. 5,513. Cf. also 
Tabari, Tafsir, 7:91.3 (to Q3:104); HaythamI, Zawd’id, 7:275.22; and, for the Zaydls, 
Zayd ibn 'All, Majmu, 235f. no. 851, 273 no. 942. 
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we have seen, the Prophet declares that the finest form of holy war is speak¬ 
ing out in the presence of an unjust ruler 33 - and, in some versions, being 
killed for it. 34 He likewise urges that respect of persons - or more precisely, 
fear of them {haybat dl-nas) - should not inhibit anyone from taking action 
when he sees something wrong. 35 No community, he warns, can be deemed 
holy which fails to secure the rights of the weak against the strong. 36 


3. TRADITIONS OF NEGATIVE TENDENCY 

Against the considerable body of traditions that urge the performance of 
the duty there is a smaller number that tend to downplay it. These, of 
course, are more interesting, since they go against the rhetorical grain. We 
can best approach them through the eschatology of forbidding wrong. At 
first sight this might seem a strange place to look. Traditions linking for¬ 
bidding wrong to eschatology are nevertheless quite common - sufficiently 
so to account for the choice made by the compilers of three of the classi¬ 
cal collections and one major pre-classical collection to place their tradi¬ 
tions on forbidding wrong among those concerned with eschatology. 37 

What concerns us in these traditions is the bad times that lie ahead, not 
the good ones. As might be expected, those will not be propitious times 


33 See above, ch. 1, note 18, and cf. also HaythamI, Zawd 3 id, 7:265.15. 

34 See above, ch. 1, notes 18-20. 

35 Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab, Nasiha , 66.19; and cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:5.29, 19.15, 53.13, 
71.14; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1328 no. 4,007; TirmidhI, Sahih , 6:351 no. 2,192 (all versions 
with Basran isndds). The transmitter, Abu Said al-Khudrl, laments that the opposite has 
been the case. 

36 Ibn Maja, Sunan , 810 no. 2,426, 1329 no. 4,010; Ibn Waddah, Bida c , 234 = 365 no. 81; 
BayhaqI, Surnm , 6:95.8, 10:93.30, 94.7, 94.9, and cf. 94.1; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:81f. no. 
7,549; MuttaqI, Kanz. , 3:74 nos. 5,544-9. The tradition does not refer explicitly to al- 
amr bil-ma'ruf, but, as these references show, it is associated with it by the collectors. The 
isndds are Meccan, Kufan or mixed. The tradition is also current among the Shiites. 
ImamI sources sometimes ascribe it to Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) (KulaynT, Kdfi, 5:56 
no. 2; TusT, Tahdhib , 6:180 no. 20). The Zaydls know a variant form (with explicit 
mention of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf) as a Prophetic tradition (Zayd ibn ‘All, Majmu c , 294 no. 
996). 

37 Thus Abu Dawud’s bob al-amr wa 3 l-nahy (Sunan , 4:508-15 nos. 4,336-47) falls in his 
kitdb al-maldhim', the relevant chapters of TirmidhI (Sahih, 6:335-9 nos. 2,169-75) are 
to be found in his kitdb al-fitan , as are those of Ibn Maja (Sunan, 1327-32 nos. 
4,004-17). Ibn Abl Shayba devotes no chapter to al-amr bil-maWuf, but includes a series 
of traditions about it in his kitdb al-fitan (Musannaf, 7:504f. nos. 37,575-83). Muslim, 
by contrast, places his versions of the ‘three modes’ tradition (Sahih, 69f. nos. 49f.) in his 
kitdb al-imdn', Nasal devotes no chapter to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, but similarly includes his 
versions of the ‘three modes’ tradition in his kitdb al-imdn wa-shard 3 i c ihi (Sunan, 8:11 If.). 
Here the concern is clearly with the implication of the phrase ad c afal-imdn for the concept 
of faith. Bukhari, DarimI (d. 255/869), and c Abd al-Razzaq neglect the subject altogether. 
Overall, these facts strongly suggest that the collectors were not much interested in al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c ruf as such. 
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for the duty. Thus the Companion Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652f.) foretells that 
the Hour will come when people are at their worst, neither commanding 
right nor forbidding wrong. 38 This disarray may be presented as a short¬ 
coming of the believers, to be visited with divine displeasure; thus another 
Companion, 'Abdallah ibn 'Umar (d. 73/693), holds that the eschatolog¬ 
ical beast which God will bring forth from the earth (Q27:82) will emerge 
when people no longer practise forbidding wrong. 39 But these conditions 
may also be seen as a context in which it will be appropriate for the believ¬ 
ers to desist from performing the duty at all. 

There are several examples of this trend. One is a well-known Syrian tra¬ 
dition in which the Prophet is asked about the implications of Q5:105, 
with its advice to the believers to look to their own souls. 40 In response he 
enjoins them to command right and forbid wrong until they find them¬ 
selves confronted with the utter corruption of values; 41 they should then 
look to themselves and forget the populace at large. 42 Likewise the 
Companion Ibn Mas'ud is present during a dispute as to whether Q5:105 


38 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan, 395.6 (Kufan); I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir. For 
further predictions of the decay of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf see Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf 
7:475 no. 37,349 (also Kufan, from Hudhayfa); Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 203 = 327 no. 5 
(Egyptian, mursal ), 211 = 337f. no. 38 (Basran, mursat)\ BayhaqI, Shuab, 6:94 no. 7,584 
bis (Aso Kufan, from Ibn Mas c ud); Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Amr , 69 no. 25 (= 128 no. 96), 74 
no. 29 (similarly 122 no. 87), 77 no. 33, 121 no. 86; HaythamT, Zawd 3 id, 7:270.23, 
280.9, 280.19; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:68 no. 5,519. For a prediction shared by Sunni and 
Imam! sources, see Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Amr, 76 no. 31; HaythamT, Zawd 3 id, 7:280.22; 
Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:59 no. 14; TusI, Tahdhib , 6:177 no. 8. 

39 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan , 402.8, 404.8 (in the first, a c an has dropped out before Ibn 
c Umar, and in the second, the wdw which the editor has appended to c JJmar belongs in 
the Koranic quotation that follows; I owe these references to Nurit Tsafrir); Ibn Abl 
Shayba, Musannaf, 7:504 no. 37,575; Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Amr, 75 no. 30; Tabari, JdmT, 
20:10.4, and the two traditions there following; cf. also ibid., 10.10. The isndds are Kufan. 
In an Imam! tradition, Muhammad al-Baqir (d. c. 118/736) foretells that in the last days 
( fi dkhir al-zamdn) there will be those who regard al-amr bil-ma'ruf as obligatory only 
if it will cost them nothing, and invoke excuses of all kinds for not performing it; God will 
punish them collectively (Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:55f. no. 1; TusI, Tahdhib, 6:180f. no. 21; see 
further below, ch. 11, 256). On the other hand, those who do practise al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 
under eschatological conditions may earn a greatly increased reward (HaythamT, Zawd 3 id, 
7:261.23,271.6). 

40 Abu 'Ubayd, Ndsikh, 98.20; Ibn Maja, Sunan, 1330f. no. 4014; Abu Dawud, Suntm, 
4:512 no. 4,341 (whence Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:31.13, 487.10); TirmidhI, Sahih, 8:221f. no. 
3,060; Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Amr, 41 no. 2; Ibn Waddah, Bida c , 218f. = 345 no. 11; Tab ar b 
Tafsir, ll:145f. nos. 12,862f. (to Q5:105); BayhaqI, Sunan, 10:92.5; BayhaqI, Shuab, 
6:83f. nos. 7,553fi; and, for versions without isndds, MuttaqI, Kanz, 3:71 no. 5,531 (and 
cf. 3:75f. no. 5,557); Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab, Nasiha, 66.10. The tradition is transmitted 
with a Syrian isnad from the Companion Abu Tha'laba al-Khushanl (d. 75/694fi). On the 
wording, cf. also above, ch. 2, note 68; for Q5:105, cf. above, ch. 2, note 80. 

41 In Abu Dawud’s version: hattd idhd ra 3 ayta shuhhan mutd'an wa-hawan muttaba c an wa- 
dunyd mu 3 tharatan wa-ijdba kulli dhi ra 3 yin bi-ra 3 yihi’, compare Tabari, Tafsir, 11:143.2 
no. 12,858. 

42 In Abu Dawud’s version: fa- c alayka -ya c ni bi-nafsika - wa-da c c anka 3 l- c awdmm. 
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overrides the duty of commanding right. He intervenes to insist that the 
conditions of moral disorder to which the verse refers have not yet come, 
and accordingly instructs his hearers that until that time they should con¬ 
tinue to perform the duty. 43 Similar interpretations of the verse are ascribed 
to other authorities. 44 Thus the young Syrian Jubayr ibn Nufayr (d. 
80/699f.) finds himself in a gathering of Companions and others in which 
forbidding wrong is under discussion. He foolishly quotes Q5:105, and is 
reproved by those present, who afterwards tell him that, since he is so 
young, he may in fact live into the time to which the verse refers. 45 Ka c b 
al-Ahbar (d. 34/654f.) holds that the verse will only apply when (among 
other things) the church of Damascus has been demolished and replaced 
with a mosque; the Damascene transmitter Abu Mushir (d. 218/833) 
identifies this building activity with the works carried out by the caliph 
Walld ibn c Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15). 46 In yet another Syrian tradi¬ 
tion, the Prophet is asked when forbidding wrong is to be abandoned; he 
answers in different terms, but to similar effect. 47 Even more striking is an 
Egyptian tradition transmitted by Ibn LahTa (d. 174/790), in which the 


43 Tabari, Tafsir , ll:143f. nos. 12,859f.; Abu c Ubayd, Ndsikh , 99.8; Jassas, Ahkdm , 
2:488.13; BayhaqI, Sunan , 10:92.11; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:82f. no. 7,552. Although Ibn 
Mas'ud is a Kufan Companion, the isnads are not Kufan; their common link is Abu Ja'far 
al-RazI, a traditionist of the second/eighth century. In another transmission, Ibn Mas‘ud 
similarly states that the verse does not refer to the present, and that the duty is to be per¬ 
formed as long as those against whom it is directed are receptive to it (Tabari, Tafsir , 
11:138-41 nos. 12,848-50, 12,855, of which the last is the most explicit; cf. also 
Nahhas, Ma c dni 3 l-Qur 3 dn , 2:374.3; Abu ‘Ubayd, Ndsikh , 99.18; and Jassas, Ahkdm , 
2:488.26). This time, the isnads are Basran, with Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) as the 
common link. 

44 Ibn ‘Umar states that it applies neither to himself nor to his companions, but to people 
(aqwdm) who will come after (Tabari, Tafsir , 11:139 no. 12,851; contrast ibid., 140f. no. 
12,854). In a Basran transmission from Qatada (d. 117/735f.) an anonymous Companion 
or Companions again take the view that the verse refers to a future time ( ibid ., 140-2 nos. 
12,852f., 12,856f. (where the time is referred to as dkhir al-zamdn)). Another such view 
is reported from an anonymous Companion by Hasan al-Basri ( ibid ., 144f. no. 12,861). 
See also Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 218 = 344f. nos. 9f. None of this material has Kufan isnads. 

45 Tabari, Tafsir , ll:142f. no. 12,858. The isndd indicates a Syrian provenance (for the iden¬ 
tity of the ‘Ibn Fadala’ who appears in the isndd , see M. I. Fierro, ‘Mu'awiya b. Salih al- 
Hadraml al-HimsI: historia y leyenda’, in M. Marin (ed.), Estudios onomdstico-biojqrdficos 
de al-Andalus , vol. 1, Madrid 1988, 346). 

46 Abu ‘Ubayd, Ndsikh , 98.26; Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:487.22; as might be expected, the isndd is 
Syrian. For Walld’s building works, see K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architecture: 
Umayyads , Oxford 1969, esp. 188-91. 

47 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:187.5; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1331 no. 4,015; Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 
213 = 339 no. 43; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:84 nos. 7,555f.; and the parallel cited in van Ess, 
Theolojyie , 1:81 n. 13. In what seems to be a Syrian tradition, the Prophet predicts a time 
of troubles (fitna ) in which the believer will be unable to perform the duty by hand or 
tongue; but this will not detract from his faith more than the smallest leak from a water¬ 
skin (Ibn Rajab, Jdmi c al- c ulum wa 3 l-hikam , 347.10; HaythamI, Zawd 3 id , 7:275.6; 
MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:78 no. 5,571). 
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Prophet tells his followers to cease forbidding wrong at the beginning of 
(the year) 200/815f. 48 

For those who transmitted such traditions (not to mention those who 
may have put them into circulation by placing them in the mouths of earlier 
authorities), the bad times could readily be understood to have begun 
already. These traditions thus lend themselves to the unusual view that the 
duty has lapsed. Such an attitude, which is scarcely represented in the doc¬ 
trines of the legal and theological schools, can best be seen as an expres¬ 
sion of the quietist tendencies often found among the traditionists ( ahl 
al-hadith). We will encounter examples of this kind of thinking in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter, 49 and a similar tone is in evidence in the thought of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855). 50 

There are also non-eschatological traditions which can be seen as expres¬ 
sions of the same tendency to draw the teeth of the duty, though the 
picture they present is far less coherent and consistent. 

Some traditions suggest that failure to forbid wrong need not be 
damning. In one, Ibn Mas'ud is confronted with the view that one who 
does not command right and forbid wrong is damned ( halaka ); he replies 
that this is rather the fate of one who fails to approve of right and disap¬ 
prove of wrong in his heart. 51 The Prophet describes how, on the day of 
the Resurrection, God will ask a man what had prevented him from right¬ 
ing the wrongs he had seen; the answer ‘I relied on you and was afraid of 
people’ apparendy suffices to exculpate him. 52 

Other traditions seek to discourage tendencies to heroism. There is a 
Prophetic tradition that the believer should not court humiliation by 
exposing himself to an ordeal he cannot endure, 53 and this is adduced in 

48 Abu Bakr al-Malikl (fifth/eleventh century), Riyad al-nufus , ed. H. Mones, Cairo 1951-, 
1:74.11; Abu Zayd al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1296f.), Ma c dlim al-imdn fi ma'rifat ahl al- 
Qayrawdn , in the recension of Ibn NajI (d. 839/1436), ed. I. Shabbuh et al., Cairo and 
Tunis 1968-, 1:212.8. Unfortunately the transmitter from Ibn LahT'a is not mentioned. I 
owe my knowledge of this tradition to Nurit Tsafrir. 49 See below, ch. 4, 76f. 

50 See below, ch. 5, notes 184f. 

51 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan , 89.14 (the fullest version); Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 
7:504 no. 37,581; Tabari, Jdmi al-baydn, 27:132.4 (to Q57:16; I owe this reference to 
Etan Kohlberg); BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:95 no. 7,588; HaythamT, Zawaid , 7:275.19; and cf. 
Muqatil, Khams mi a, 279.16; Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 230 = 360 no. 62; and Abu Bakr al- 
Khallal (d. 311/923), al-Amr bil-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , ed. C A. A. 'Ata, Cairo 
1975, 87 no. 12. The isndd is Kufan. 

52 Humaydl, Musnad , 324 no. 739 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad , 3:27.8,29.23,77.25; Ibn Maja, Suntm , 1332 no. 4,017; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 
53 no. 11; BayhaqI, Sunan , 10:90.27; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:90f. nos. 7,574f.; and for ver¬ 
sions without isnads , see MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:73 no. 5,542, 78 no. 5,569. The Companion 
who transmits the tradition is Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri; the isnads are Hijazl. 

53 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:405.22; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 1332 no. 4,016; TirmidhI, Sahih , 7:35 
no. 2,255; Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 131 no. 100 (all from Hudhayfa); Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 
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the context of forbidding wrong. 54 Cold water is poured on the idea that 
it is necessarily a fine thing to speak out in the presence of an unjust, or 
any, ruler. 55 Thus Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687f.) takes the view that one should 
not command and forbid those in authority if there is a risk of getting killed 
for it. 56 

Finally, there are traditions that - perhaps quite innocently - dwell on 
the ifs and buts of the duty. One ought to start by putting oneself to rights 
before venturing to command and forbid others. 57 One should likewise 
take no action if one fears bringing upon oneself a calamity worse than the 
evil one is forbidding. 58 In any event, one has to be suitably qualified. Thus 
the Prophet states that one should not forbid wrong unless one possesses 
‘three qualities’: civility, knowledge and probity. 59 At the same time one 
must respect privacy. 60 One should not seek to expose people: a well- 


233 = 364 no. 77; and cf. HaythamI, Zawd 3 id, 7:274.20 (from Ibn c Umar), 275.2 (from 
c AlI). The isnad is Basran. The tradition is also ascribed by the Imamls to Ja'far al-Sadiq 
(TusI, Tahdhib , 6:180 nos. 17f.). 

54 HaythamI’s version from Ibn 'Umar is framed in an anecdote in which the latter disapproves 
of something Hajjaj has said, and wishes to do something about it (an u£fhayyir)\ he then 
remembers this saying of the Prophet, and thinks better of it. Ibn Maja’s version appears in 
his chapter on the duty. Later authors likewise cite the tradition in the context of al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c ruf(see ? for example, below, ch. 6, note 141, but contrast ch. 5, note 125). 

55 Compare the Imam! tradition from Ja'far al-Sadiq that there is no reward for suffering 
incurred through exposing oneself to (the anger of) an unjust ruler (Kulaynl, Kofi , 5:60f. 
no. 3; TusI, Tahdhib , 6:178 no. 12); contrast the tradition cited above, ch. 1, note 18. 

56 See below, ch. 4, note 52. There is also a tradition transmitted by Ibn 'Abbas in which a 
man comes to the Prophet proposing that he should engage in al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, only 
to be told that this is not for him, rather for the ruler (Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra 3 (d. 
458/1066), al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , ms. Damascus, Zahiriyya, 
Majmu' no. 3,779 = MajamI' 42, item 7, f. 104a.22, without isnad\ for this work, see 
below, ch. 6, note 116). 

57 So Ibn 'Abbas (BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:88f. no. 7,569; the isnad is problematic). A Prophetic 
tradition describes the grim punishment meted out in hell to those who commanded right 
while themselves acting wrongfully (see, for example, Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:205.13, 
207.7, 209.13; Bukhari, Sahih , 2:319.10; Muslim, Sahib , 2,290f. no. 2,989; BayhaqI, 
Sunan , 10:95.2; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:88 no. 7,568; and cf. Humaydl, Musnad , 250 no. 547; 
the isndds are Kufan). Yet another Prophetic tradition urges that one should command 
right even if one’s own conduct is not fully righteous (see, for example, Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 

234 = 365 no. 83; Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:33.27; BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:89 no. 7,570; also 
HaythamI, Zawd 3 id , 7:277.4; the isndds would seem to be Meccan or Syrian). 

58 Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 230 = 360 no. 59; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:76 no. 5,559. 

59 DaylamI, Firdaws , 5:137f. no. 7,741; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:76 no. 5,561. The transmitter is 
the Basran Companion Anas ibn Malik (d. 91/709f.), who in turn transmits to the Basran 
Aban (ibn Abl 'Ayyash) (d. 138/755). This saying is well known, though it is rarely 
attested, as here, as a Prophetic tradition (cf. below, ch. 5, note 74; ch. 6, note 126; ch. 8, 
note 102). Another tradition states that one should not command right until one is knowl¬ 
edgeable ( c dlim ), and knows what one is commanding (MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:76 no. 5,560). 

60 See, for example, the Kufan tradition from Ibn Mas'ud cited below, ch. 4, note 261, with 
implicit reference to the Koranic prohibition of spying on people (Q49:12). A Prophetic tra¬ 
dition avers that a hidden sin harms only the sinner, whereas one that is public knowledge, 
and is not put right (lam tujyhayyar ), harms people at large (Ibn Abl TDunya (d. 281/894), 
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known Prophetic tradition states that he who keeps concealed something 
that would dishonour a Muslim {man sat am Musliman or the like) will 
receive the same consideration from God. 61 All in all, if one cannot perform 
the duty, then one cannot, and it is enough that God should know that one 
disapproves in one’s heart. 62 

On the other hand, just as in Koranic exegesis, there is little attempt to 
confine the duty to an elite. 63 The one tradition that bears directly on this 
question states that God will not punish people at large ( al- c amma) for the 
sins of the elite ( al-khctssa ), until the point is reached at which they see 
wrongs all around them which they are in a position to put right; at that 
point, if they fail to act, He will punish the lot of them. 64 


4. CONCLUSION 

Two things are worth attention in conclusion. The first is the geographi¬ 
cal provenance of the material. In presenting the traditions, I have 
attempted where possible to indicate where they come from, and we can 
now review this evidence. As might be expected, relevant traditions reach 
us from all the major centres of traditionist activity: Kufa, Basra, Syria and 


Footnote 60 (cont.) 

' Uqubdt , ed. M. K. R. Yusuf, Beirut 1996, 43 no. 40, and the editor’s references thereto; 
MuttaqT, Kanz , 3:73 no. 5,539, 81 no. 5,582). Neither of these traditions refers explicitly 
to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, but both are found in pages devoted to the duty. 

61 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 8:46 no. 5,646, 13:161 no. 7,421, 15:86 no. 7,929; 2:514.26, 
522.3, 4:62.20, 104.3, 104.7, 5:375.17; Bukhari, Sahih , 2:98.13; Muslim, Sahih , 1996 
no. 2,580, 2,074 no. 2,699; Ibn Maja, Sunan , 82 no. 225, 850 nos. 2,544, 2,546; Abu 
Dawud, Sunan , 5:234f. no. 4,946; TirmidhI, Sahih , 5:113-15 nos. 1425f., 6:175 no. 
1931; Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), Futuh Misr wa-akhhdruhd , ed. C. C. Torrey, 
New Haven 1922,275.8; and cf. Humaydl, Musnad , 189f. no. 384; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 
2:389.1, 404.30, 500.20, 4:159.7; Muslim, Sahih , 2002 no. 2,590. In a striking variant, 
one who covers the shame of a believer ( man satara muminan) is as one who brings to 
life a buried infant (maw 3 uda) from her grave (cf. Q81:8) (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 4:147.26; 
and cf. ibid., 147.29, 153.26, 158.14; Abu Dawud, Sunan , 5:200f. no. 4,891). All major 
centres of transmission are represented in the isndds. Again, these traditions make no 
mention of al-amr bil-ma c ruf, but their relevance is clear, and they are quoted in this 
context (see below, ch. 5, note 135; ch. 6, notes 152f.). 

62 Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 7:504 no. 37,582; Bukhari, Kablr , 2:1:278 no. 951; Ibn 
Waddah, Bida\ 232 = 362 no. 70; Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 136 no. 105; HaythamI, 
Zawaid , 7:275.14; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:75 no. 5,553. The tradition is Kufan. 

63 For Koranic exegesis, see above, ch. 2, 18-20. 

64 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan , 378.20 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad , 4:192.13; Ibn Abl 5 1-Dunya, Amr, 101 no. 62; HaythamI, Zawd 3 id , 7:267.9, 
268.10; MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:67 no. 5,515; Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab, Naslha , 67.15. This tradi¬ 
tion is also attested as a saying of'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz (d. 101/720) (so Abu Yusuf, 
Khardj , 11.2, and Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt , 5:282.13), or as an anonymous saying transmitted 
by him (so Malik (d. 179/795), Muwatta 3 , ed. M. F. 'Abd al-Baql, Cairo 1951, 991 no. 
23, and Ibn Abl 5 1-Dunya, Amr, 102 no. 63). The isndds are Hijazl. 
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the Hijaz. There are, however, a couple of features of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of our traditions which are striking. One is the disproportionate 
role of Kufa in the provenance of those traditions (the majority) that do 
not attempt to play down the duty: Kufa is the source of about twice as 
much of this material as all other centres put together. 65 The other feature 
is the relative prominence of Syria in the provenance of the traditions that 
work to play down the duty: here Syria is as productive as all other centres 
taken together. 66 Such a contrast between the roles of the Kufan and Syrian 
traditionists must surely be a reflection of the political geography of 
Umayyad times, with Kufa as the leading centre of provincial opposition 
and Syria as the focus of metropolitan government. This in turn suggests 
that the material is often implicitly political even when not explicitly so. 

The second aspect of the material that merits attention is its nature. It 
does not share the vague and general character of the Koranic references to 
the duty, but neither does it do much to elaborate a precise code of conduct. 
Most of the traditions are concerned to encourage believers to forbid 
wrong, or alternatively to discourage them from it; in other words, their 
purpose is to convey a mood, and the primary means through which they 
seek to achieve this is rhetoric. Here and there, however, we encounter 
potential building-blocks for later scholastic doctrines. The prime instance 
of this is, of course, the ‘three modes’ tradition, with its triad of deed, word 
and thought. 67 A few other traditions are couched in what might be 
described as a proto-scholastic idiom, though none achieved the same 
success; an example is the tradition according to which one should refrain 
from forbidding wrong if one fears subjecting oneself to something worse 
than the wrong itself. 68 A final point worth emphasising is that, just as in 
the context of Koranic exegesis, it is the consensus of the later scholarly tra¬ 
dition that establishes that we are talking about forbidding wrong even 
when this is not evident from the wording of the traditions themselves. 


65 Note particularly the Kufan provenance of the 'three modes’ tradition (see above, note 2), 
and the role of Kufans in the transmission of all other major traditions in this category (see 
above, ch. 1, note 18, and above, notes 12,19). By contrast, Kufa plays only a limited role 
in the transmission of traditions of negative tendency (for two clear cases, see above, notes 
51, 62; cf. also notes 57, 60). At the same time, Kufa is the source of some predictions of 
the decay of al-ttmr bi’l-ma'ruf (see above, notes 38f.). 

66 Note particularly the Syrian provenance of Abu Tha'laba’s tradition (see above, note 40), 

and cf. the Syrian role in the transmission of minor traditions of this eschatological type 
(above, notes 45-7). By contrast, Syria plays little role in the propagation of traditions of 
positive tendency (but cf. above, notes 27, 57). 67 See above, section 1. 

68 See above, note 58. 



CHAPTER 4 


BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE ABOUT 
EARLY MUSLIMS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Islamic biographical literature is varied, and often rich, in its genres. It 
offers collections of biographies of traditionists, judges, poets, grammar¬ 
ians, Koran reciters, exegetes, women and others. Yet before modern times 
the idea does not seem to have occurred to anyone to collect into a single 
work biographical material on those who commanded right and forbade 
wrong. 1 This is a pity, since the existence of such a collection would have 
made the writing of this chapter much easier. Nevertheless, the broad 
range of biographical literature is our main source for the practice of the 
duty of forbidding wrong by individual Muslims, and it also provides inci¬ 
dental statements of their opinions on the subject. 2 The material is uneven 
and often threadbare; on occasion a writer may tell us no more than that 
the subject of a biography was assiduous in performing the duty. 3 But for¬ 
tunately most references are not as bald as this, and the anecdotal detail we 
are sometimes given can be colourful and significant. 

Although tiiis body of material does not lend itself to systematic presen¬ 
tation, I shall attempt in this chapter to identify its more striking features. 
By way of introduction, I shall look briefly at what the Muslim sources have 
to say about pre-Islamic figures, followed by the Prophet himself. But the 
bulk of the chapter will be devoted to individual Muslims of the first two 
centuries of Islam, with some forays into the third. My coverage is subject 
to two major limitations. The first is imposed by the sources: given the fact 
that the traditionists are the biographers of early Islam par excellence , the 


1 Cf. the little work of Salah al-DIn al-Munajjid entitled al-Amiriin bi’l-ma’riiffi ’l-Isldm , 
Beirut 1979. 

2 The bulk of the material used in this chapter is drawn from this biographical literature, but 
I have freely added relevant information from non-biographical sources. Some material 
regarding the views of Companions of the Prophet has already been covered in ch. 3. 

3 See below, note 19. 
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material collected here relates disproportionately to traditionists and other 
figures in the major centres of learning who came to be accepted as religious 
authorities in Sunni retrospect. The other limitation is a matter of conven¬ 
ience: I shall defer consideration of figures identifiable as members of the 
classical sects and schools until the chapters devoted to those communities. 

We begin, then, with what might be called the prehistory of forbidding 
wrong. It was a matter of general agreement that the value, and indeed 
the duty, antedated the Islamic revelation. This view had support from 
the Koran, particularly as it was understood by the commentators. 
Q3:114 refers to a group of the ‘People of the Book’ who command right 
and forbid wrong. 4 If we follow the mainstream of the commentarial tra¬ 
dition, Q5:79 condemns certain Israelites for failing to forbid each other 
wrong. 5 Q7:163-6 describe an incident in which some Israelites forbade 
‘evil’ ( sit’) and others did not, and the commentators again understand 
this in terms of forbidding wrong. 6 In Q31:17 the pre-Islamic sage 
Luqman tells his son to command right and forbid wrong. 7 Thus it is no 
surprise that Qurtubi (d. 671/1273) should hold that the duty had been 
incumbent on earlier communities ( al-umam al-mutaqaddima ), 8 and 
that we find numerous references in the sources to its performance or 
neglect among the ancient Israelites. 9 Nevertheless, instances in which 
the duty is performed by a named individual are not particularly 
common. One example is Noah: there was, we are told, no one among 
the people of those days who forbade wrongs (yanha ‘an munkar ), so 
God sent Noah to them. 10 


4 See above, ch. 2, note 5. 

5 See above, ch. 2, 15f. (for the verse) and 26f. (for the commentators). 

6 See above, ch. 2, 16 (for the passage) and notes 60, 69 (for the commentators). 

7 See above, ch. 2, 28f. 

8 Qurtubi, Jdmi\ 4:47.4; he draws this inference from Q3:21 (cf. above, ch. 2, note 58). 

9 One example is a tradition describing a slaughter of forbidders of wrong in the context of 
the killing of prophets referred to in Q3:21 ( ibid ., 4:46.17; Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 
7:229.15; Tabari, Tafsir , 6:285f. no. 6,780, and Bazzar, Musnad , 4:110.8 (no. 1285), 
with a Syrian isndd). Another is a tradition about Jesus passing by a ruined village, and 
learning that its inhabitants had failed to forbid wrong ( c Abd al-Malik ibn Habib (d. 
238/853), Wasf al-firdaws, Beirut 1987, 128 no. 317; I owe this reference to Maribel 
Fierro). See also below, notes 55, 224. Cf. the passage ascribed to the Torah by Ka c b al- 
Ahbar (d. 34/654f.) in the tradition quoted in Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:285.13, 306.9 (and for 
an equally apocryphal citation from the Gospel, see Ibn A'tham al-Kufi (writing 
204/819f.), Vutuh , Hyderabad 1968-75,1:127.10). Note, however, that according to an 
IbadI source, Khadir is not obligated to forbid wrong (Warjlanl (d. 570/1174f.), Dalil , 
Cairo 1306, 3:163.10); I have not seen other statements on this point. 

10 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 1:1:16.24. Other such instances are found in KisaT’s accounts of Idris’s 
confrontation with the musical and sexual depravities of the descendants of Cain (Kisa’I 
(uncertain date), Qisas al-anbiyd\ ed. I. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922-3, 82.11) and of Lot’s 
embarrassment at the sexual orientation of his people (ibid., 148.15). 
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Moving on to Islamic times, it goes without saying that the Prophet 
commanded right and forbade wrong. He is described as doing so in 
Q7:157, n a verse traditionally considered to go back to the Meccan period 
of his career. 12 Here and there, we accordingly encounter references to his 
activity in such terms. Thus a prophecy regarding the Prophet placed in the 
mouth of the pre-Islamic Yemeni king Sayf ibn Dhl Yazan (fl . c. AD 570) 
mentions that he will forbid wrong. 13 An account of the conversion of Abu 
Dharr al-Ghifarl (d. 32/652f.) has it that he sent his brother to Mecca to 
find out more about the self-proclaimed prophet who had recently 
appeared; on his return his brother reported to him that the man was com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong. 14 An IbadI scholar speaks of the hos¬ 
tility with which people reacted when the Prophet counselled them, 
commanded them right and forbade them wrong. 15 Yet the fact of the 
matter is that references to the duty are infrequent in accounts of the life 
of the Prophet. Thus there is almost nothing to be found in the biograph¬ 
ical works of Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767f.) 16 or WaqidI (d. 207/823). 17 The 
only significant qualification is that a few accounts of the form of words by 


11 See above, ch. 2, 14. 

12 As were Q7:199 and Q31:17 (but cf. T. Noldeke et al., Geschichte ties Qortins, Leipzig 
1909-39,1:157,159f.). ShatibI (d. 790/1388) adduces Q31:17 to show that al-amr bil- 
ma'riifwas already established in the Meccan period (al-Muwtifaqtitft usul al-sharVa, ed. 
C A. Darraz, Cairo n.d., 3:50.6). 

13 Muhammad ibn Habib (d. 245/860), Munammaq, Hyderabad 1964, 544.1 (in a narra¬ 
tive which is not from Ibn Habib himself, see ibid., 538.6). 

14 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqtit, 4:1:165.5. 

15 Bisyawl (fourth or fifth/tenth or eleventh century), Jtimi, Ruwl 1984, 4:190.11. See also 
‘Abdallah ibn Buluqqln (writing c. 487/1094), Tibytin, ed. A. T. al-Tlbl, Rabat 1995, 50.1 
(I owe this reference to Maribel Fierro). 

16 In his account of the revelation which gave the Prophet permission to fight his enemies, 
Ibn Ishaq quotes Q22:39-41, which includes a reference to forbidding wrong, and then 
proceeds to paraphrase it (Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833), al-Sim al-nabawiyya, ed. M. al- 
Saqqa et al., Cairo 1955, 1-2:467.20, 468.2). Q3:114 is likewise quoted (ibid., 558.3). 
The wording amartuka bi. . . 3 l-ma c rufi appears in a poem (see below, ch. 19, note 37). 
I also noted the use of the verb ankara in reference to protests against a misdeed of Klialid 
ibn al-Walld (d. 21/641f.) (ibid., 3-4:429.22, not from Ibn Ishaq); this might be con¬ 
strued as a case of forbidding wrong. I did not attempt to examine recensions of Ibn 
Ishaq’s work other than Ibn Hisham’s. 

17 Here too the verb ankara occurs in the sense of to ‘object to’ (WaqidI, Majyhtizi, 908.19, 
960.18). WaqidI also relates that when the caliph Mu'awiya (r. 41-60/661-80) insti¬ 
tuted some earthworks which disturbed the graves of the martyrs slain at the battle of 
Uhud in the year 3/625, their bodies were found to be perfecdy preserved (for this see 
E. Kohlberg, ‘Medieval Muslim views on martyrdom’, in Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Mededelinjyen, Afdeling Letterkunde, 60 (1997), 292f.); 
the Companion Abu SaYd al-Khudrl (d. 74/693), whose own father was among those 
who had fallen at the battle, remarked cryptically: ‘No wrong will ever be denounced 
after this’ (Iti yunkar ba c da htidhti munkar abadan, WaqidI, Maghtizi, 268.1; for the 
death at Uhud of Malik ibn Sinan, the father of Abu Said, see ibid., 302.10). But this is 
long after the Prophet’s death. 
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which the Medinese gave their allegiance to the Prophet at the second 
meeting at c Aqaba include a reference to forbidding wrong. 18 

With the Companions of the Prophet and those who came after them, 
the number of figures for whom biographical information is available 
increases enormously. But only a relatively small proportion of them have 
anything relevant to offer us. All in all, the total number of such persons 
caught in my net for the period with which we are concerned in this chapter 
is around sixty. Each of these said or did something that relates to forbid¬ 
ding wrong, though the claims of some to inclusion in the group are rather 
marginal, and the information we are given may be minimal. 19 

Before we plunge into this material, it is worth drawing out the implica¬ 
tions of a couple of general points. The first is that we owe the literature 
on which this chapter is based to the Sunni traditionists. As we have seen, 
this is a group among whom we find a certain tendency to downplay the 
duty. 20 Even the hostile reports of the categorical denial of the obligatori¬ 
ness of forbidding wrong among the ‘Hashwiyya’ 21 - a rude term for 
anthropomorphist traditionists - have some basis in historical fact. 22 The 
traditionists, of course, did not generally care to see things this way. Thus 
Ibrahim ibn Musa al-RazI (d. c. 230/844) was asked: c Who are “those who 
command right and forbid wrong”?’ He responded that the people 
referred to (sc. in Q9:112) were none other than the traditionists (nahnu 


18 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:322.27, 340.1, 5:325.11; Ibn Hibban, Thiqdt , 1:109.13 (without 
isndd\, Hakim, Mustadrak , 2:625.6; BayhaqI (d. 458/1066), Dalailal-nubuwwa, ed. 'A. 
Qal'ajl, Beirut 1985,2:443.6,452.2. Leaving aside Ibn Hibban’s account, there are essen¬ 
tially two traditions here, albeit with a common link: the Meccan 'Abdallah ibn 'Uthman 
ibn Khuthaym (d. 132/749f.). The Baghdadi Abu d-'Abbas al-Abbar (d. 290/903) had 
a dream in which he saw the Prophet and did allegiance to him with such a formula 
(Kliatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 4:306.19; I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). 

19 Thus the WasitI Klialid ibn 'Abdallah al-Tahhan (d. 179/795) is said to have commanded 
right (DhahabI (d. 748/1348), Tadhkirat al-huffdz, Hyderabad 1968-70, 260.7, drawn 
to my attention by Nurit Tsafrir); but this is all we are told. Things are not much better in 
the case of the pious WasitI traditionist Yazld ibn Harun (d. 206/821), who according to 
a statement widely quoted in the sources ‘was counted among those who command right 
and forbid wrong’ (Kliatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad , 14:346.16; DhahabI (d. 748/1348), Siyar 
a'ldm al-nubald\ ed. S. al-Arna’ut et al., Beirut 1981-8, 9:361.15 (I owe this reference 
to Nurit Tsafrir); DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm , ed. 'U. 'A. Tadmurl, Beirut 1987-, years 
201-10, 457.15; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb , 11:369.5; the source of the statement is Ya'qub ibn 
Shayba (d. 262/875f.)). Possibly the reference is to an incident in which he intervened in 
the building of a mosque (see van Ess, Theologie , 2:431, citing Bahshal (d. 292/904f.), 
Ta’rikh Wdsit , ed. K. 'Awwad, Baghdad 1967, 158.17, 158.19). Abu ’T'Aliya (d. 
90/708f.) refers to Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728) rather dismissively as ‘a Muslim man who 
commands right and forbids wrong’ (Fasawl, MaWifa , 2:52.7; Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI (d. 
476/1083), Tabaqdt al-fuqahd\ Baghdad 1356, 70.17); in context, the implication seems 
to be that he felt no need to take notice of Hasan as a scholar. 

20 See above, ch. 3, section 3. 

21 See below, ch. 9, notes 40, 160; and cf. note 7 and 224, and Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:20.19. 

22 Cf. below, ch. 5, 106. 
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hum), since it is they who transmit the commands and prohibitions of the 
Prophet. 23 But it has also been observed that forbidding wrong hardly 
figures in traditionist creeds. 24 In short, there is some reason to expect that 
the interest of the Sunni biographers in forbidding wrong should be 
limited; the value carried overtones of an uncongenial political activism. 

This expectation, however, is balanced by the other general point to be 
made here. Our authors, or their sources, were biographers. As such, they 
were engaged in, among other things, the great early Islamic pastime of 
entertaining their audiences. 25 Forbidding wrong was a theme that lent 
itself to this purpose. It is typically an individual performance, and as such 
fits well into a biography: unlike a participant in holy war, someone who 
undertakes this duty is normally on his own. He is, moreover, embarking 
on an enterprise with an open outcome. This is an agonistic activity; it takes 
courage, skill, nerve, and judgement - not to mention luck - to pull it off. 
It is quite unlike prayer or fasting, duties that any normal person can ade¬ 
quately fulfil just by keeping at them. It also differs from them in that the 
conditions under which it is undertaken, and the eventual outcome, can be 
very varied indeed. Superior performances in forbidding wrong are thus 
likely to be dramatic and distinctive - highly eligible material for biogra¬ 
phers, irrespective of their religious preoccupations. The importance of this 
factor will be evident in what follows. 


2. CONFRONTING THE STATE 

The single most prominent theme in the biographical material is confron¬ 
tation with the authorities, typically the caliphs and their governors. The 
hero goes in to someone in power and reproves him for his wrongdoing in 
the manner of the goldsmith of Marw; 26 the consequences, however, are 
often less dire. Such encounters are regularly reported in a tone of approval 
- the negative image of the zealot who sought to get himself killed by the 
caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) is unusual. 27 As we have seen, this 
confrontational theme is also present in tradition, 28 but it is by no means 
so prominent there. If we accept this robust attitude towards reproving 
rulers as mainstream, we can go on to define two contrasting trends of 
thought as extreme in relation to it, though by no means entirely beyond 


23 See al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071), Sharaf ashdb al-hadlth , ed. M. S. Hariboglu, 
Ankara 1972, 46 no. 91. 24 Madelung, Qasim, 17. 

25 The later institutionalisation of Islamic scholarship in the madrasn must have significantly 
reduced the pressure on scholars to be interesting. This may help to account for the dry char¬ 
acter of much of the biographical literature of later centuries, a character which makes it 
much less rewarding for the study of forbidding wrong. 26 Cf. above, ch. 1, 3-7. 

27 Cf. above, ch. 1, lOf. 28 See above, ch. 3, 39, and cf. above, ch. 2, 29f. 
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the pale. One is an activist trend which is prepared to go beyond verbal 
confrontation with unjust rulers, and to risk armed insurrection against 
them. The other is a quietist trend which regards even verbal confronta¬ 
tion with the authorities with deep misgivings. Let us begin with the 
extremes. 

We have already encountered one early Muslim for whom forbidding 
wrong entailed rebellion, namely the goldsmith of Marw. 29 As we saw, his 
view caused great consternation to Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767f.), whom 
Ibrahim was casting in the role of prospective leader of his rebellion. This 
did not, however, impel Abu Hanlfa to break with him; he responded rather 
with counsels of prudence. Another such activist is the well-known Kufan 
Shl'ite Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy (d. 167/783f.). 30 When Tabari (d. 
310/923) describes him as holding with action against wrong (inkar al- 
munkar) by any available means, 31 what he has in mind is doubtless Hasan’s 
notorious espousal of the sword, that is to say of armed rebellion against 
unjust rule. 32 ‘This Ibn Hayy’, as one of his contemporaries observed, ‘has 
been asking to be crucified for a long time, but we can’t find anyone to do 
it for him.’ 33 Yet the greatly respected Shafi'ite Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam (d. 
852/1449) did not find it difficult to enter a defence on behalf of Hasan: 
his belief in such recourse to the sword was a well-known persuasion among 
the early Muslims, for all that it was later abandoned in the light of its results 

- and in any case, Hasan did not actually rebel against anyone. 34 In the same 
way ‘Abdallah ibn Farrukh (d. 175/791), a Persian Hanafi who migrated 
to Ifrlqiya, associated commanding right with rebellion against unjust rule 

- though he never launched or joined an insurrection either. 35 Someone 
who came closer to this was Ahmad ibn Nasr al-Khuza‘I (d. 231/846), 
grandson of one of the leaders of the movement that brought the ‘Abbasids 
to power. He is described in the sources as given to commanding right and 
speaking out boldly (ammaran bil-maruf qawwalan bi’l-haqq). 36 This 


29 See above, ch. 1, 7. Compare the way in which Ibrahim tells Abu Muslim (d. 137/ 
755) that he is attacking him verbally only because he lacks the strength to do so physi¬ 
cally (see above, ch. 1,3). 30 On whom see van Ess, Theologie , 1:246-51. 

31 Tabari, Ta’rikh , series III, 2,516.14 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). The phrase 
inkar al-munkar is used synonymously with forbidding wrong; it has some basis in tradi¬ 
tion (see above, ch. 3, notes 8, 16). 

32 See, for example, MizzI, Tahdhib , 6:181.12, 181.15, 181.17, 182.4, 182.16, 184.6, 
185.14. 

33 Ibid., 184.2, from Za’ida ibn Qudama (d. 161/777); and cf. DhahabI (d. 748/1348), 
Mizdn al-Ttiddl, ed. C A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo 1963-5, 1:498.12. 

34 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 2:288.6. For similar views expressed by later Shaffites, see K. Abou 
El Fadl, ‘The Islamic law of rebellion’, Princeton Ph.D. 1999, 278 n. 841. 

35 See below, ch. 14, 385. 

36 Kliatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 5:174.8; SanTanI, Ansdb, 5:116.12; MizzI, Tahdhib, 1:506.9; 
DhahabI, Siyar, 11:166.13; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm, years 231-40, 55.7; and cf. Ibn al- 
JawzI (d. 597/1201), Muntazam, ed. M. C A. and M. C A. c Ata, Beirut 1992-3, 11:165.8. 
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characterisation is undoubtedly based on two episodes in his life, both 
involving political activities verging on rebellion which our sources associate 
with commanding right and forbidding wrong. The first episode was in 
201/817, when Ahmad was one of the leaders who arose in Baghdad under 
conditions of anarchy and sought to restore some kind of order in the 
streets. 37 The second was in 231/846, when he plotted rebellion against 
the caliph al-Wathiq (r. 227-32/842-7) and his imposition of the doctrine 
of the created Koran; the plot was divulged and he was executed. 38 Men 
such as these represent the relatively faint echo among the Sunnis of a theme 
that is fully audible in more activist quarters: among the Kharijites, the 
Zaydls, and perhaps the Mu'tazilites. 39 

This flirtation with rebellion as a means of forbidding wrong is explicitly 
condemned by some distinguished authorities. A man came to the 
Companion Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. 36/656f.) and asked him: ‘Don’t 
you command right and forbid wrong?’ To this Hudhayfa replied: 
‘Commanding right and forbidding wrong is indeed a fine thing, but it is 
no part of the normative custom (. sunna) to take up arms against your ruler 
( imam ).’ 40 Another Companion, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar (d. 73/693), drew 
a firm line between, on the one hand, commanding and forbidding those 
in power and, on the other, armed subversion against them. 41 For Hasan 
al-Basri (d. 110/728) there is likewise no question of resorting to arms in 
performing the duty. He rejects the suggestion that he should rebel in order 
to right wrongs (a-la takhruj fa-tughayyir ?), replying that God himself 
rights wrongs through repentance, not the sword. 42 Told of a Kharijite who 
had rebelled in HIra, he comments that the man had seen a wrong and 
objected to it (. ankarahu ), but in seeking to right it had fallen into a worse 

37 For references, see below, ch. 5, notes 189f. 

38 For references, see below, ch. 5, note 194. 

39 For the Kharijites, see below, ch. 15, 393-5, 395f.; for the Zaydls, see below, ch. 10, 
section 3; for the Mu'tazila, see below, ch. 9, 196-8, 204. A couple of sayings of‘All (d. 
40/661) link forbidding wrong to jihad (see above, ch. 3, notes 3 If., and GhazzalT, Ihya\ 
2:285.19); this is doubtless a resonance of the early ShTite political activism strongly 
reflected in Zaydl sources (for the role of‘All in Zaydl tradition, see above, ch. 3, note 23, 
and below, ch. 10, notes 5, 8f., 11), and present also in ImamI ones (for the (rather limited) 
role of‘All in ImamI tradition, see above, ch. 3, note 28; below, ch. 11, notes 11 (items 
(4), (10), (11)), 12, 20, 2If., 40,41,43,45,49, and cf. 57; there is an activist tone in evi¬ 
dence in much of this material, and ImamI quietism is conspicuously absent from it). 

40 Hanbal ibn Ishaq (d. 273/886), Dbikr milmat al-imam Ahmad ibn Hnnbal , Cairo 1977, 
99.3; similarly Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan , 85.11; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf 7:508 no. 
37,613; Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938), 1'aqdimat al-ma‘rifa, ed. ‘A. al-Mu‘allimI 
al-Yamanl, Hyderabad 1952, 270.10 (drawn to my attention by Nimrod Hurvitz). 

41 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Fitan, 92.10; also ibid., 89.8 (defective?). 

42 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 7:1:125.14 (cited in H. H. Schaeder, ‘Hasan al-Basri: Studien zur 
Friihgeschichte des Islam’, Der Islam, 14 (1925), 57, and H. Ritter, ‘Studien zur 
Geschichte des islamischen Frommigkeit: I. Hasan al-Basri’, Der Islam, 21 (1933), 52). 
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one. 43 The Kufan ‘Abdallah ibn Shubruma (d. 144/761f.) replies in verse 
to a letter from the Mu'tazilite ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd (d. 144/761), in which 
‘Amr has encouraged him to perform the duty, or reproached him for not 
doing so. One point made by Ibn Shubruma in his response is that com¬ 
manding (right) is not to be carried out by unsheathing the sword against 
rulers. 44 We have already met Abu Hanlfa’s rejection of rebellion in terms 
of its adverse consequences. 45 These condemnations suggest that the asso¬ 
ciation of forbidding wrong with rebellion was widespread. But it can 
hardly have been the norm: in general, it is simply taken for granted in our 
sources that rebellion is not an option for those who would forbid wrong. 

At the other extreme there are those who, far from contemplating rebel¬ 
lion against unjust rulers, are against even verbal admonition of them. The 
true commander and forbidder, says ‘Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak (d. 
181/797), is not someone who goes into the presence of rulers to 
command and forbid them, but rather someone who avoids contact with 
them altogether ( i c tctzalahum). Ab This attitude too is commonly justified 
in terms of the likely consequences of such action. When asked why he did 
not go to the ruler ( sultan ) and command him, Sufyan al-Thawr! (d. 
161/778) replies: ‘When the sea overflows, who can dam it up?’ 47 Hasan 
al-Basrl is against going in to rulers to command and forbid them; 48 he 
explains that it is not for a believer to humiliate himself, 49 and that the 


43 Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), al-Hasan al-Basri, ed. H. al-Sandubl, Cairo 1931, 34.12 
(cited in Ritter, ‘Studien’, 52). 

44 For references, see below, note 226. The terms used are al-a 3 imma (so Khallal) and al- 
khalifa (so Ibn Abl TDunya, but corrupted in the text of WakT to al-khaliqa). 

45 See above, ch. 1, 7-9. 

46 Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393) apud Ibn c Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), Jdmi c baydn al- c ilm, 
Cairo n.d., 1:179.1, in a text inserted by the editor. In the separate edition of this little 
work published by Hallaq, a line has been omitted by haplography at this point (Ibn Rajab, 
Sharh wa-baydn li-hadith Md dhibdn jd 3 i c dn, ed. M. S. H. Hallaq, Beirut 1992, 65.2). For 
Ibn al-Mubarak, see van Ess, Theologie , 2:551-5. 

47 Khallal, Amr, 90 no. 20, and cf. below, ch. 5, note 154; for Sufyan, see van Ess, Theoloyyie, 
1:221-8. A more nuanced view is quoted from Sufyan by Ibn c Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071): 
it used to be the case that it was the best people who confronted those in power and com¬ 
manded them, while those who stayed at home were held of no account; but now those 
who go and command them are the worst people, and the best are those who stay at home 
(Jdmi baydn al- c ilm , ed. A. al-Zuhayrl, Dammam 1994, 640 no. 1107). Compare the 
remark of the Companion Abu Hurayra (d. 58/677f.) that it is no longer possible to speak 
out in the presence of rulers (inna 3 l-sultdn la yukallam al-yawm); this, as the transmitter 
points out, was in the time of Mu'awiya (Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Bitan, 89.13; the impli¬ 
cation is that things must be far worse today). The term sultan in these texts is used for a 
caliph or a governor without distinction. 

48 Hud ibn Muhakkam, Tafsir, 1:305.9, and cf. QurtubI , Jdmi c , 4:48.8 (both to Q3:104); 
Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 7:1:128.18; Ibn al-jawzl, al-Hasan al-Basri, 32.7. 

49 This saying is often met with as a Prophetic tradition transmitted by Hasan (see above, 
ch. 3, note 53). 
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swords of the rulers are mightier than our tongues. 50 Likewise the well- 
known ascetic Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad (d. 187/803) enjoins that you should 
command only someone who will accept it from you; reproving a ruler may 
spell disaster for yourself, your family and your neighbours. 51 

The rejection of such activity tends, however, to be somewhat less cate¬ 
gorical than in the case of rebellion. For example, when the Companion 
‘Abdallah ibn al-'Abbas (d. 68/687f.) is asked about the idea of reproving 
those in authority by Sa'Id ibn Jubayr (d. 95/714), he tells him that if he 
fears being killed for it, he should not upbraid the imam. 52 Presumably, 
then, there is no objection provided the attempt is risk-free; and it is doubt¬ 
less for this reason that Ibn ‘Abbas goes on to tell Sa'Id that, if he must 
engage in such conduct, he should do it by speaking to the ruler in private. 53 
Scholars in this camp also consider the possibility that, even if there is 
serious risk, the protagonist might perhaps be strong enough to endure the 
consequences. Thus Fudayl is greatly concerned that, through engaging in 
commanding and forbidding, people will subject themselves to ordeals they 
cannot endure and become infidels; 54 yet he makes an exception in favour 
of someone of unusual fortitude. 55 The Kufan ascetic Dawud ibn Nusayr al- 
Ta’I (d. 165/781fi), however, does not make even this concession. Asked 
about a man who goes in to rulers to command and forbid them, he replies 
that he fears that such a man would be whipped. But what if he can endure 
that? Then he fears he would be killed. And if he can endure that too? Then 


50 So Ibn Sa'dis version. Schaeder seeks to set this testimony aside as incompatible with 
Hasan’s whole persona (‘Hasan al-Basrl’, 57f.); but see below, note 224. 

51 Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 94 no. 50. In another account, Fudayl is asked whether one should 
forbid a shurti , an armed man, or a sultan who is wronging someone; he answers that one 
should if one can, but goes on to stress that one should not endanger oneself, one’s family, 
one’s neighbours, or any Muslim ( ibid ., 133 no. 101). There are stories in which Fudayl 
meets the caliph Harun al-Rashld (r. 170-93/786-809) and counsels him; but his coun¬ 
sels tend to be mild, and in the most widespread version it is made very clear that the 
meeting was forced on Fudayl against his will (for this version see J. Chabbi, ‘Fudayl b. 
Tyad, un precurseur du Hanbalisme’, Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales , 30 (1978), 344 
(second anecdote), citing Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahanl (d. 430/1038), Hilyat al-awliyd\ ed. 
M. A. al-Khanjl, Cairo 1932-8,8:105.16; also MizzT, Tahdhib , 23:293.15; DhahabI, Siyar , 
8:378.10). 

52 Hanbal, Mihna , 99.8 (for tajyhtab read ta c tab , and for muqiman read fa-fi-ma); similarly 
Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, 7:470 no. 37,307; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 113 no. 76; 
BayhaqI, Shuab , 6:96 nos. 7,59If. The isndd is Kufan. 53 Cf. below, 79f. 

54 Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 134 no. 102; Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:285.24. 

55 Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 92 no. 47, with a story about a courageous Israelite who rebuked 
an unjust king and endured the consequences without breaking. Compare Sufyan al- 
Thawrl: ‘I don’t forbid you to command and forbid, it’s just that I fear for you that you 
may subject yourself to an ordeal you cannot endure’ (Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Sulayman 
ibn Wahb al-Katib (writing after 334/946), al-Burhdn ft wujuh al-baydn , ed. A. Matlub 
and K. al-Hadlthl, Baghdad 1967, 277.16; I shall cite this author hereafter as Ishaq ibn 
Wahb). 
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he fears that he would fall into the sin of self-conceit ( c ujb ). 56 There is also 
the danger that when one actually finds oneself in the presence of the ruler, 
one will not have the nerve to go through with the intended reproof, and 
will instead fall into complicity with the wicked ways of the court. Maymun 
ibn Mihran al-Raqql (d. 117/735f.) warns against putting oneself to the 
test by entering into the presence of someone in authority (suittin), even 
when one tells oneself that one will command him to obey God. 57 Ibn 
c Abbas is perhaps making the same point when he discourages a man from 
going to reprove a ruler on the ground that it would put him in the way of 
temptation (Jitna ). s8 The assumption is clearly that, were it not for these 
pitfalls, rebuking unjust rulers would be a virtuous act. 

All in all, there are a good many scholars who pour cold water on the 
idea of commanding and forbidding rulers; 59 but their reservations, 
though far-reaching, tend to fall short of unqualified rejection. We are told 
that Ibn c Umar on one occasion had it in mind to rebuke Hajjaj (d. 
95/714), but then thought better of it when he recalled the Prophetic tra¬ 
dition that a believer should not humiliate himself. 60 Despite his second 


56 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, 7:358.14; Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), Sifat al-sajwa, ed. M. 
Fakhurl, Aleppo 1389-93, 3:142.8 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); DhahabI, 
Ta’rikh al-Islam, years 161-70, 181.4; R. Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder des Sufitums, 
Wiesbaden 1995-6, 1:303. 

57 Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 266/880), Sirat al-imdm Ahmad ibn Hanbal , ed. F. C A. 
Ahmad, Alexandria 1981, 51.7. For Maymun, see El 2 , art. ‘Maymun b. Mihran’ (F. M. 
Donner). He had himself held office under the pious caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (r. 
99-101/717-20) and others, to his subsequent regret (DhahabI, Tadhkira, 99.11; MizzT, 
Tahdhib, 29:218.16). Compare the observation made by Ibn Rajab after quoting the 
saying of Ibn al-Mubarak cited above, note 46: people readily entertain fantasies about 
confronting rulers with tough talk when they are still far away from them, but they feel 
differently about it once they get there. 

58 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 11:348 no. 20,722, whence BayhaqI, Shuab, 6:96f. no. 
7,593; Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 128 no. 97. The isndd is Yemeni. 

59 For further examples, see below, ch. 5,1011'., on Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) and Bishr al-Hafi 
(d. 227/841f.); ch. 11, 257, on Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765); and cf. ch. 14, note 16. 

60 See above, ch. 3, notes 53f. The sources offer a range of indications of Ibn ‘Umar’s atti¬ 
tudes towards rebuking rulers. We hear that at a certain point he stopped going in to see 
governors; his explanation was that if he were to speak out he risked having his motives 
misunderstood, while if he were to remain silent he risked falling into sin (Ibn Abl ’1- 
Dunya, Amr, 137 no. 108; Ghazzall, Ihya, 2:285.16). That forbidding wrong is the right 
activity to be engaged in when in the presence of a governor is implied in a question he 
asks about some people who appear in the mosque, after he is told that they have come 
fresh from the governor’s presence: ‘[Does that mean that] if they saw a wrong, they took 
a stand against it ( ankaruhu ), and if they saw a right, they commanded it?’ On being 
informed that their practice was rather to praise the governor to his face and damn him 
behind his back, he in effect brands this as hypocrisy ( nifdq) (DhahabI, Siyar, 11:435.2; I 
owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). Like any self-respecting contemporary of Hajjaj, he 
finds occasion to dress him down (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 4:1:135.26; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 
463/1071), al-Isti c db fi ma'rifat al-ashdb, ed. ‘A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo n.d., 952.11; 
DhahabI, Tadhkira, 37.10, 39.15). 
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thoughts, the anecdote does not suggest that the idea of rebuking Hajjaj 
was unthinkable for him. 

With the extremes disposed of, we come to the mainstream of the bio¬ 
graphical material on confronting rulers: the cases of men who command 
and forbid those in power, and are generally felt to be doing the right 
thing, and doing it well. For convenience I shall arrange a substantial part 
of the material around two distinct types. One is the notable who, however 
pious, owes a substantial part of his authority to his social standing. The 
other is the zealot who comes from nowhere, and whose authority reflects 
an achieved piety rather than an ascribed social status. It is not that those 
who forbid wrong fall neatly into one or other of these two categories; but 
a good many of them can usefully be seen either as instances of these types, 
or as departures from them. 

A good example of the notable type is Ibn Abi Dhi’b (d. 159/775fl), a 
Medinese traditionist of good family. Despite a youthful infatuation with 
love-poetry, he had a reputation for piety. 61 The sources characterise him 
as a man endowed with a strong personality and the courage to speak out. 62 
It is therefore not surprising that they describe him in general terms as 
given to forbidding wrong. 63 As often in such cases, what they have in mind 
here would seem to be his way of speaking out in the presence of the 
authorities. In this respect he is favourably contrasted with Malik (d. 
179/795): Ibn Abi Dili’b would speak out while Malik remained silent. 64 
But while the sources imply that this was habitual behaviour on his part, 
the concrete details they offer relate overwhelmingly to a particular 
context: his courageous, not to say brazen, conduct in one or more audi¬ 
ences with the caliph al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75). 65 

61 His biography is examined by van Ess in Theologie, 2:681-7. Van Ess (ibid., 687) under¬ 
stands kdna yansib ft haddthatihi (Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 2:302.4) to mean that he was 
a genealogist in his youth, but the parallels have yatashabbab for yansib (Ibn Sa'd (d. 
230/845), al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd: al-qism al-mutammim li-tdbi c i ahl al-Madina wa-man 
ba c dahum, ed. Z. M. Mansur, Medina 1983, 414.4; MizzT, Tahdhib, 25:637.9; DhahabI, 
Siyar, 7:148.5); it seems the better reading. 

62 See, for example, Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, al-qism al-mutammim, 414.4: wa-kdna min rijdl al- 
nds sardmatan wa-qawlan bi 3 l-haqq. 

63 Van Ess, Theologie, 2:684, citing Mus'ab al-Zubayrl (d. 236/851), Nasab Quraysh, ed. E. 
Levi-Proven^al, Cairo 1976, 423.9; Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 2:296.20, 297.8, 298.3; 
MizzT, Tahdhib, 25:635.1. It is said that he and Sa'd ibn Ibrahim were ashdb amr wa-nahy 
(FasawT, Ma'rifa, 1:686.18; Ibn Abi Ya c la (d. 526/1131), Tabaqdt al-Handbila, ed. M. 
H. al-Fiql, Cairo 1952, 1:251.20; MizzT, Tahdhib, 25:638.11); I take it that the reference 
is to the Sa c d ibn Ibrahim who was qddi of Medina and died in 126/743f., rather than to 
his grandson who became qddi of Wasit and died in 201/816f. (ibid., 10:240-7 and 
238-40 respectively). 64 See below, ch. 14, note 190. 

65 For an analysis of the material, see van Ess, Theologie, 2:682f. (and note also Ibn Hibban, 
Thiqdt, 7:390.9, where the caliph in the text as we have it is Harun al-Rashld, who began 
to rule only in 170/786!). A version is quoted by GhazzalT (Ihyd 3 , 2:318.13). There is also 
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A plausible example of the same type from Transoxania is the Murjfite 
Abu Mutf al-Balkhl (d. 199/814), who held the office of judge in Ballch. 66 
Abu Dawud (d. 275/889) is unkind enough to stigmatise him as a 
Jahmi, 67 but nevertheless adds that he had heard that he was outstanding 
in forbidding wrong (min kibar al-amirin bi’l-marufwa’l-nahin ‘an al- 
munkar ). 68 He offers no examples, but the biographers of Abu Mutf tell 
the story of his public protest (for which he had procured the tacit support 
of the governor of the city) against a letter received from the central 
government in which a Koranic quotation was misapplied for political 
ends. 69 Another possible instance of the type is Salm ibn Salim al-Ballchl 
(d. 194/810), who was likewise involved in this protest; he arrived girt 
with his sword. 70 He too is said to have forbidden wrong, though again we 
are given no details of this. 71 As with Abu Mutf, it may be connected to 
his relations with the ‘Abbasid authorities: though he is not depicted as 
actively subversive, his attitude was sullen and threatening, and this led to 
his imprisonment by the caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-93/786-809). 72 
However, it is not clear from what we are told that Salm was jailed on 
account of his forbidding wrong, and other sources indicate that the 
problem was what he said about the authorities, not what he said to them. 73 

We can find a final example of the notable type among the Abna’, the 
descendants of the Khurasams who brought the ‘Abbasid dynasty to power 


a story about his refusal to rise to his feet when the caliph al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85) 
entered the Prophet’s mosque in Medina (van Ess, Theologie, 2:683, and the sources there 
cited; also MizzT, Tahdhib , 25:642.3). Told to stand for the Commander of the Faithful, 
he retorted that one stands only for the Lord of the Worlds. But he does not address the 
caliph on this occasion. 66 On whom see van Ess, Theologie , 2:536-40. 

67 For the accusation of Jahmism, cf. ibid., 538 n. 30. 

68 DhahabT (d. 748/1348), Tbar, ed. S. al-Munajjid and F. Sayyid, Kuwait 1960-6, 1:330.5 
(drawn to my attention by Nurit Tsafrir); U. Rudolf, Al-Maturidi und die sunnitische 
Theologie in Samarkand , Leiden 1997, 58. 

69 Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 38 n. 25, and van Ess, Theologie , 2:536, with the sources 
there cited; DhahabT, Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 191-200, 159.9; Ibn Abl TWafa 3 , Jawdhir, 
2:266.5. 

70 Kliatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 8:224.12. On Salm, see W. Madelung, Religious trends in early 
Islamic Iran , Albany 1988, 21; van Ess, Theologie , 2:540f. 

71 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 7:2:106.5. Ibn Sa'd’s statement is quoted in later sources (Khatlb, 
Ta’rikh Baghdad , 9:141.20; DhahabT, Siyar , 9:321.9; DhahabT, Ta 3 rikh al-Isldm , years 
191-200, 208.7). 

72 Safi al-DTn Wa'iz-i BalkhT (writing 610/1213f.), Fadd’il-i Balkh , ed. C A. HabTbT, Tehran 
1350 sh., 156.9, 157.10; KliatTb, Ta’rikh Baghdad , 9:141.14, 142.15; DhahabT, Siyar, 
9:322.1, 322.5; DhahabT, Ta 3 rikh al-Isldm , years 191-200, 208.14, 209.2; and cf. Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabaqdt , 7:2:106.5. Van Ess aptly remarks on Salm’s ‘Staatsverdrossenheit’ 
(Theologie, 2:541), but does not bring out the full menace of his remark about Harun: 
Salm’s boast was not that the caliph had earned himself a beating (ibid., 540), but that he 
- Salm - could, if he so wished, raise 100,000 swords against him. 

73 Contrast Athamina, ‘The early MurjiV, 124. 
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and subsequently settled in Baghdad. Hashim ibn al-Qasim al-Kinam 
(d. 207/823), known as ‘Qaysar’, belonged to this milieu. 74 Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) used to describe him as one of those who command right 
and forbid wrong. 75 The transmitter of this remark, Harith ibn Abi Usama 
(d. 282/896), also passes on an anecdote that explains how Hashim came 
by his nickname. One day Harun al-Rashid’s police-chief went into the 
baths, leaving instructions not to start the afternoon prayer until he came 
out. Hashim, however, took it upon himself to countermand this order. 
When the chief of police reappeared and was told what had happened, he 
observed, ‘This is not Hashim, this is Qaysar’, likening him to the 
Byzantine ruler. 76 Though not the best joke in Islamic history, this remark 
may have helped to defuse a potentially ugly confrontation. 

Most notables were doubtless too enmeshed in local politics, and not 
sufficiently pious, to make a name for themselves in forbidding wrong. One 
who perhaps just made the grade was Hisham ibn ‘Abdallah al-Makhzumi, 
a successful Medinese notable and close associate of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa (d. 
145/762f.), who was appointed judge of the city thanks to the excellent 
impression he made on Harun al-Rashid. 77 Ibn Sa‘d states that he com¬ 
manded right. 78 No further details are given; at his meeting with Harun he 
did, among other things, admonish him ( wa‘azahu ), 79 but the tone of the 
occasion was far from abrasive. 

A more interesting group are members of notable families who embrace 
piety in a style that significantly distances them from their social back¬ 
ground. One example is ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-‘Umari (d. 
184/800fi), a descendant of‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634M4) 
who resided in Medina until - characteristically - he left the city in disgust 
when his worldly brother became governor. 80 He stood out among his 
family as the ascetic ( al- c abid ). 81 We are told that he used to command 
right, and in this connection would confront caliphs, who would put up 
with him. 82 The reference is to accounts of how he admonished Harun 


74 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, 7:2:77.16; Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 14:65.15. 

75 Ibid ., 64.14; MizzI, Tahdhib, 30:133.18; DhahabI, Tadhkira, 359.8; DhahabI, Siyar, 
9:547.11; DhahabI, Tarikh al-Isldm, years 201-10, 418.8; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 11:19.6; 
and cf. Sam'anI, Ansdb , 11:153.5. 

76 Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 14:64.7; MizzI, Tahdhib , 30:133.9; DhahabI, Siyar , 9:547.2; 

DhahabI, Ta 3 rikh al-Isldm , years 201-10, 418.1. The chief of police is named as Nasr ibn 
Malik, which is impossible, since Nasr had died in 161/777f. (Tabari, Ta 3 rikh , series III, 
491.20). 77 IbnSad, T^^,’5:312f. 78 Ibid., 313.1. 79 Ibid., 313.6. 

80 Ibn Hibban, Mashdhir, 129 no. 1009. In the same style he wrote to Malik and Ibn Abi 
Dhi’b to tell them they were worldlings (DhahabI, Siyar, 8:332.13; Ibn Abi Dhi’b 
responded with reciprocal rudeness, Malik in the manner of a scholar). 

81 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, al-qism al-mutammim, 221.3, 222.1. 

82 Mus'ab al-Zubayrl, Nasab Quraysh, 359.2 (this passage was drawn to my attention by 
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al-Rashid; 83 the hapless caliph would respond, ‘Yes, uncle.’ 84 Some opin¬ 
ions transmitted from him about forbidding wrong in general fit well with 
his uncompromising attitudes. He is in favour of commanding even 
someone who will not accept it from one, since it serves as a justification 
( ma c dhim ), sc. before God. 85 He likewise condemns failure to command 
and forbid that is motivated by fear of anyone but God. 86 

Another such case is Shu'ayb ibn Harb (d. 196/811f.), who like Qaysar 
stemmed from the Abna’. 87 Despite his background, his lifestyle was very 
much that of a pietist. 88 We are told by al-Khatlb al-Baghdad! (d. 
463/1071) that he was remembered, among other things, for forbidding 
wrong. 89 Why he was so remembered is explained by an anecdote which 
the Khatlb goes on to quote. 90 On the road to Mecca he saw the caliph 
Harun al-Rashid. He then engaged in a little dialogue with his soul. He 
told it: ‘It’s your duty (wajaba c alayki) to command and forbid.’ His soul 
replied: ‘Don’t do it! This man is a tyrant, and when you command him, 
he’ll chop off your head!’ But he told it: ‘There’s no choice (let budda min 
dhdlika).’’ So when the caliph was close by, he shouted out: ‘Hey Harun! 
You’ve worn down the community ( umma ), and worn down the beasts 
( bcthd’im )\’ Thereupon Harun had him seized, and questioned him as to 
who he was and how he had the temerity to address the caliph by name. 
Shu'ayb, in a moment of inspiration, pointed out that he likewise addressed 
God by name, and was released. 

As a final example of this phenomenon we can take the Companion 
Hisharn ibn Hakim ibn Hizam (d. 36/656?). 91 Although a rather minor 
figure, he is the only Companion in whose biography forbidding wrong 


Amikam Elad). Cf. Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:332.4, describing him as qawwal bi 3 l-haqq , ammar 
bi 3 l- c urf. 83 Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:332.11, 332.17, and cf. 333.3. 84 Ibid., 332.17. 

85 Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 119 no. 84, whence Zayn al-Dln al-Salihl (d. 856/1452), al- 
Kanz al-akbar fi 3 l-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy 'an al-munkar , Riyad and Mecca 1997, 
128.18 (widi implied reference to ma'dhiratan in Q7:164); SuyutI, Durr , 3:139.3 (to 
Q7:164). For the theme of rebuking only someone who will accept it, see below, 77f. 

86 Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr , 57 no. 14; Ibn Abl TDunya, c Uqubdt , 41f. no. 38 (drawn to my 

attention by Mona Zaki); Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 8:284.19; c Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI, Amr, 
41 no. 50; Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:333.15; and cf. the stirring Prophetic tradition he transmits, 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 8:287.11. For the view that fear is a respectable motive for not pro¬ 
ceeding, see below, 77. 87 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, 7: 2:66.15. 

88 See M. Jarrar, ‘Bisr al-Hafi und die Barfiissigkeit im Islam’, Der Islam, 71 (1994), 223 
no. 1. 

89 Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 9:239.15 (I owe this and the next reference to this source to 
Patricia Crone). This statement is repeated in later biographies (SanTanI, Ansdb, 12:145.14; 
MizzI, Tahdhib, 12:511.5; cf. also Dhahabi, Ta 3 rikh al-Islam, years 191-200, 225.6). 

90 Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 9:239.18. 

91 Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) states that he was killed at the Battle of the Camel (Jamharat 
ansdb al-Arab, ed. C A. M. Harun, Cairo 1982, 121.16); Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), 
however, says this of his brother 'Abdallah ( Ma c drif, ed. T. 'Ukasha, Cairo 1981, 219.19). 
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is a central theme. Given his background, this is surprising. His father, 
Haldm ibn Hizam (d. 54/673f.), was a Qurashi notable who converted 
only at the time of the conquest of Mecca in 8/630, though his conver¬ 
sion is said to have been sincere. 92 Hisham himself became a Muslim at 
the same time as his father. 93 He does not, however, seem to have taken 
advantage of the opportunities available to someone of such a back¬ 
ground: we are told that he had no family, 94 and there is no indication of 
his holding office. 

His biographers regularly state that Hisham forbade wrong. 95 He had a 
reputation for this - we are told that when ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab saw a 
wrong, he would declare that it would not stand so long as he and Hisham 
remained alive. 96 The sources further describe how he used to forbid 
wrong with a group of Syrians: no one had authority over them, and they 
would wander around selflessly putting things to rights and giving 
counsel. 97 Yet when we are given actual examples of his forbidding wrong, 
he acts alone in the usual fashion. 

In each such case, his target is the authorities. One anecdote has him visit 
a governor in Syria who intends to do something objectionable; he threat¬ 
ens to denounce him to the caliph. 98 Much more widespread in the sources 
are the stories that provide the context in which Hisham transmits a 
Prophetic tradition to the effect that those who torture people in this world 


92 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, Isti’db , 362f. no. 535; Ibn Hisham, Sira , 3-4:493.1. He was one of die 
mu’allafa qulububum (cf. Q9:60). 93 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, Isti’db , 1538.15 (no. 2,681). 

94 Malik likened him to a vagrant ( sd’ih ), without a wife or children (ibid., 1539.3; MizzI, 
Tahdhib , 30:195.12); Ibn Qutayba likewise says he had no offspring ( Ma’drif 219.18). 
On the other hand, MizzI quotes a report according to which he had eight children 
(Tahdhib, 30:196.2). 

95 Zubayr ibn Bakkar (d. 256/870), Jamharcit nasab Quraysh wa-akhbdrihd, ed. M. M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1381, 377f. no. 661 (I owe this reference, which first drew my attention to 
Hisham, to Amikarn Elad); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db, 1538.15; Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), 
Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, apud Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311f.), Mukhtasar Ta’rikh 
Dimashqli-Ibn ‘Asakir, ed. R. al-Nahhas etal., Damascus 1984-90, 27:84.16; ‘Izz al-DIn 
Ibn al-Athlr (d. 630/1233), Usd al-jyhdba, Cairo 1280-6, 5:61.12; MizzI, Tahdhib, 
30:196.2, 196.8; DhahabI, Siyar, 3:52.3. 

96 Zubayr ibn Bakkar, Jamhara, 378 no. 662; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db, 1538.16; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta’rikh, in the Mukhtasar of Ibn Manzur, 27:84.17; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-phaba, 5:61.13; 
MizzI, Tahdhib, 30:195.10, 195.13; DhahabI, Siyar, 3:52.3. 

97 Malik quotes Ibn Shihab (al-Zuhrl) (d. 124/742) as saying: kdna Hisham ibn Hakim fi 
nafar min ahl al-Shdm ya’muriin bi’l-ma’ruf wa-yanhawn ’an al-munkar laysa li-ahad 
’alayhim imdra ; Malik then adds: kdnii yamshiin fi ’l-ard bi’l-isldh wa’l-nasiha yahtasibun 
(Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db, 1538.18). For parallels, see Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh, in the 
Mukhtasar of Ibn Manzur, 27:85.3; MizzI, Tahdhib , 30:195.9, 195.18; Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalanl (d. 852/1449), al-Isdbafi tamyizal-sahdba, ed. ‘A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo 1970-2, 
6:539.3 (no. 8,969); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:37.10. Malik is the source of much of our 
information on Hisham. 

98 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh , in the Mukhtasar of Ibn Manzur, 27:85.1 (corrupt); MizzI, Tahdhib , 
195.15. 
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will be tortured by God in the next." In the standard version, some natives 
(who may be Nabateans or Copts) are being pressured (usually by being 
denied shade) to pay their taxes (commonly the poll-tax) somewhere in 
Syria (be it Hims or Palestine); the villain of the story is the local governor, 
who may be ‘Umayr ibn Sa‘d or ‘Iyad ibn Ghanm (d. 20/6401'.), and the 
hero is of course Hisham, who steps in and quotes his tradition from the 
Prophet. 100 

Another version, however, offers an intriguing twist that would have 
warmed the heart of al-Ma’mun. Here the victim is a prominent non- 
Muslim who is flogged at the time of the conquest of Dara in Mesopotamia 
by the Muslim commander, the same ‘Iyad ibn Ghanm. Hisham is very 
rude to ‘Iyad about this, causing a break between the two men. Later 
Hisham goes to ‘Iyad and excuses himself, but repeats his objection by 
quoting his Prophetic tradition. ‘Iyad then responds by quoting a 
Prophetic tradition of his own, to the effect that anyone rebuking a person 
in authority ( sultan) should do so in private. He goes on to reproach 
Hisham for his recklessness in going up against someone established in 
authority by God (sultan Allah), and thereby courting death at his 
hands. 101 It is significant that in this version it is ‘Iyad who has the last 
word; he represents the misgivings of those who are against rebuking those 
in power, but at the same time ascribes to that power an uncompromising 
religious legitimacy. Hisham, like the shrouded figure who accosted al- 
Ma’mun, has been put in his place. 

Despite their background, well-born dropouts such as Hisham have 
much in common with the second category of my typology, those whose 
burning religious zeal is not supported by elite social standing. We have 


99 The tradition also appears without the cover story (Ibn Qani‘ (d. 351/962), Mu‘jam cil- 
sahdba , ed. S. S. al-Misratl, Medina 1997, 3:193 no. 1169). 

100 Abu Yusuf, ICbardj , 125.10; Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam (d. 224/8381.), Amwal , 
ed. M. K. Harras, Cairo 1981, 45 no. 110; Ibn Hanbal, Musnctd , 3:403.20, 403.24, 
403.26, 404.7, 404.11, 468.23; Ibn Zanjawayh (d. 251/8651'.), Amwal, ed. S. D. 
Fayyad, Riyad 1986, 164 no. 169; Muslim, Sahib , 2,0171'. nos. 117-19; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan , 3:4331'. no. 3,045; BayhaqI, Suna-n, 9:205.19; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh , in the 
Mukbtasar of Ibn Manzur, 27:84.4, 84.9; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-gbdba, 5:62.6; MizzI, 
Tabdbib, 30:197.5, 197.16; Ibn Qayyirn al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), Abkdm abl al- 
dhimma , ed. S. al-Salih, Beirut 1983, 34.13. See also M. R. Cohen, Under crescent and 
cross: the Jews in the Middle Ajjes , Princeton 1994, 69f. The isnads are initially Medinese, 
but then branch out to Kufa, Yemen, Egypt and Hints. 

101 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 3:403.29 (lor dar read Ddrd), whence Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-qhaba, 
4:165.4. ‘Iyad’s reproof, but not the earlier part of the story, appears in Abu ‘Ubayd, 
Amwal , 46 no. 113; Ibn ‘Asakir in his entry on Hisham as epitomised by Ibn Manzur has 
only the beginning of the story ( Mukbtasar , 27:84.12), but there are complete versions 
in his entry on ‘Iyad (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikb , 47:265.18, 266.12, 266.23). ‘Iyad took Dara 
in the year 19/640 (Tab ar b Ta’rikh , series I, 2,505.16, 2,506.3). 
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already met an example of this type in the goldsmith who met his death 
through his repeated verbal assaults on Abu Muslim. 102 A similar figure is 
his contemporary Yazid ibn Abi Sa'id al-Nahwi (d. 131/748fi), likewise a 
non-Arab from Marw who was killed by Abu Muslim; 103 according to one 
source, he met this fate because he commanded him right ( li-amrihi iyyahu 
bi’l-ma‘ruf). 104 

An earlier example of this type is the Companion Abu Dharr al-GhifarT 
(d. 32/652fi), who stemmed from a rather insignificant Hijazi tribe. 105 
Late in life he clashed with Mu'awiya (d. 60/680), then governor of Syria 
on behalf of ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), and as a result was sent back to 
Medina; from there he went on to the village of Rabadha, where he died 
virtually alone. 106 He appears in accounts of these events as a surly critic of 
the patrimonial tendencies of the proto-Umayyad state. In this role he can 
readily be seen as forbidding wrong; thus in his isolation in Rabadha, he 
tells a visitor that forbidding wrong has left him without a friend. 107 

A final example of this type is the Medinese Muhammad ibn ‘Ajlan (d. 
148/765fi). He was a non-Arab, a scholar, a pietist, and a slightly ridicu¬ 
lous figure who got himself into trouble by joining the rising of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya in 145/762. 108 Shafi‘1 (d. 204/820) tells 
us that he used to command right and forbid wrong; what he has in mind 
is shown by the anecdote he proceeds to relate. 109 The governor of Medina 


102 See above, ch. 1, 3-5. 

103 MizzI, Tahdhib , 32:143f.; Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 34f.; van Ess, Theolojjfie, 
2:548f. 

104 Ibn Hibban, Thiqdt, 7: 622.10, whence MizzI, Tahdhib , 32:144.9, and Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdbib , 11:332.14, the latter quoted in Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 35. 

105 See EP , art. ‘Ghifar’ (J. W. Fuck). 

106 For an account of these events, see Tabari, Ta’rikh , series I, 2,858-62, 2,895-7; also K. 
‘Athamina, “Uqubat al-nafy fi sadr al-Islam wa’Tdawla al-Umawiyya’, al-Karmil ', 5 
(1984), 70-3. 

107 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt , 4:1:174.7; cf. the saying of his quoted in Sam'anI, An sab., 10:65.12. 
As might be expected, such invocations of the duty are also to be found in ShTite accounts 
of Abu Dharr. In an exchange with ‘Uthman, he cites forbidding wrong as his justification 
for his outspokenness (MajlisI (d. 1110/1699), Bihar al-anwdr , Tehran 1376-92, 
22:417.15). Similarly Malik al-Ashtar (d. 37/657fi), in an oration at the grave of 
Abu Dharr, describes him as someone who saw a wrong, and took a stand against it 
( ghayyarahu ) with his tongue and his heart; as a result he died in lonely exile (KashshI (ji. 
first half of the fourth/tenth century), Rijdl , ed. H. al-MustafawI, Mashhad 1348 sh., 
66.2 (no. 118), whence MajlisI, Bihar , 22:400.3). 

108 Van Ess, Theolojqie , 2:678-81. For his pretensions to archery during the rebellion, see Abu 
l-Faraj al-Isbahanl (d. 356/967), Maqdtilal-Tdlibiyyin , ed. A. Saqr, Cairo 1949,281.13; 
Tabari, Ta’rikh , series III, 251.18. For his piety, see MizzI, Tahdhib , 26:102.2. 

109 Ibn Abi Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938), Addb al-Shafii wa-mandqibuhu , ed. ‘A. ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq, Cairo 1953, 48.5, cited in van Ess, Theolojjie, 2:681 n. 43, together with the par¬ 
allel to the anecdote in Abu VArab al-Tamlml (d. 333/945), Mihan , ed. ‘U. S. 
al-'Uqayll, Riyad 1984, 422.13. 
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was once somewhat prolix in his Friday sermon. When he came down from 
the pulpit, Ibn ‘Ajlan shouted out: ‘Hey you! You should fear God! No 
long robes and long words on the pulpit of the Prophet!’ 110 The governor 
responded by having him jailed. When Ibn Abi Dhi’b came to hear of this, 
he went to see the governor about it. The latter complained bitterly that 
Ibn ‘Ajlan could have rebuked him in private, in which case he would have 
been glad to comply; but instead he had gone out of his way to humiliate 
him by shouting at him in front of everyone. Ibn Abi Dhi’b then secured 
Ibn ‘Ajlan’s release, telling the governor that the man was a complete idiot: 
‘He sees you eating and wearing things that are forbidden, and all he can 
criticise you for is your long robes and long words on the pulpit of the 
Prophet!’ It is evident here that we are among Sunnis, not Zaydis: what 
earns Ibn ‘Ajlan a reputation for forbidding wrong is telling off a governor 
for prolixity, not rebelling against the state. 111 

Lack of social standing might, of course, seem a sensible reason for not 
venturing too far into the dangerous game of forbidding wrong to those 
in power. It is not hard to find people from relatively disadvantaged back¬ 
grounds whose behaviour seems much more restrained than that of the 
zealots we have just considered. Among the Companions, Anas ibn Malik 
(d. 91/709f.) is perhaps an example. Anas was an Ansari, but his low status 
is indicated by the fact that he had been a servant of the Prophet; he setded 
in Basra and lived to a very old age. 112 Two anecdotes about him bear on 
the question of speaking out in the presence of the authorities. In one, he 
is at the headquarters of Hajjaj in Wasit, and is accosted there by a young 
member of a delegation which has arrived from Anbar to complain about 
an injustice perpetrated by their governor. Anas encourages the youth by 
telling him that he had heard the Prophet say: ‘Command right and forbid 
wrong as far as you can (met ’statu ‘fa)’ 113 - hardly an electrifying tradition. 
The other anecdote is set at the time of the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath in 
81-2/701. Hajjaj insults Anas as an inveterate subversive; Anas leaves 
without responding to the charge, but subsequently remarks on the fine 
speech he would have made on this occasion had he not been so concerned 
about the interests of his offspring after his death. 114 This was not a trivial 
consideration: his children and grandchildren numbered some one 
hundred. 115 


110 I follow van Ess in reading thiydb for bay tin, as in die briefer parallel given by Abu s l- c Arab. 

111 Cf. below, ch. 10, section 3. 

112 EP , art. ‘Anas b. Malik’ (A. J. Wensinck and J. Robson). 

113 Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 8:259.5, and cf. ibid., 258.9, 258.16 (I owe these references to 

Nurit Tsafrir). 114 MizzT, Tahdhib, 3:373.6. 115 Ibid., 364.14. 
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Two somewhat later examples are Hasan al-Basri and Awza‘1 (d. 
157/773). Hasan was a non-Arab and a bureaucrat. 116 We are told that he 
visited rulers and would criticise them (_ yalbuhum ), whereas his contem¬ 
porary Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/729) did neither. 117 But despite a 
dramatic clash with Hajjaj, 118 the tone of his criticism has been described 
as by and large not too aggressive. 119 Awza‘1 is a similar case. He made his 
reputation as a scholar, specifically a jurist - he was the founder of a law- 
school. 120 The obscurity of his origins, 121 his orphanhood 122 and his secre¬ 
tarial profession 123 indicate that he had no other claim to social standing. 
We have it on divine authority that he practised the duty: he is said to have 
had a dream in which two angels took him up to heaven and stood him in 
front of God, who asked him: ‘Are you my servant ‘Abd al-Rahman who 
commands right and forbids wrong?’ Awza‘1 answered politely, and was 
returned to earth. 124 What God had in mind, if it was not simply AwzaTs 
activity as a jurist, was doubtless the tenser moments in his dealings with 
the authorities. Here pride of place must go to his audience with ‘Abdallah 
ibn ‘All (d. 147/764fi), the ‘Abbasid who conquered Syria, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to massacre the Umayyads in unedifying circumstances. Putting the 
jurist on the spot, ‘Abdallah demanded to hear AwzaTs opinion as to the 
legality of this massacre. The terrified Awza‘1, for all that he had no wish 
to get himself killed, called to mind his standing in front of God (sc. at the 


116 For his life, see El 2 , art. ‘Hasan al-Basri’ (H. Ritter), and van Ess, Tbeoloqie, 2:41-5. In 
one anecdote he is disparagingly referred to by some Arabs as hadbd ’ l-’ilj (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqdt, 7:1:119.14, translated in Schaeder, ‘Hasan al-Basri’, 56). 

117 Fasawl, Ma’rifa , 2:64.15 (from the Basran Raja’ (ibn Subayh aTHarashl)). It is unclear 
whether we are to take it that he criticised rulers to their faces. Cf. also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 
7:1:118.19. 

118 Schaeder, ‘Hasan al-Basri’, 58—62; Ritter, ‘Studien’, 53£, 55; van Ess, Theolojjie, 2:43. 

The sources do not usually portray the clash as one sought by Hasan; for an exception, 
see Schaeder, ‘Hasan aTBasrl’, 60, citing TanukhI (d. 384/994), al-Faraj ba’d al- 
sliidda, Cairo 1955, 48.6. 119 Ritter,‘Studien’, 50. 

120 See El 2 , art. ‘Awza'i’ (J. Schacht). 

121 Is the Awza‘ after which he is known to be understood to refer to a place (so, for example, 
Abu Zur'a al-Dimashql (d. 281/894) in MizzI, Tabdbib, 17:313.3, and Ibn Hibban, 
Mashdhir, 180 no. 1425), or to a Yemeni tribal group? If the latter, was he one of them 
(so Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 7:2:185.3), or was it just that he settled among them (so Bukhari, 
Kabir, 3:1:326 no. 1035, and Ibn l lazm, Jambara, 437.9)? Or was he in fact of Indian 
war-captive stock (so Abu Zur'a in MizzI, Tahdhlb, 17:313.3)? 

122 DhahabI, Tadhkira, 178.19. 

123 MizzI, Tabdbib, 17:313.5; DhahabI, Tadbkim, 178.17, 183.2. 

124 Abu Nu'avm, Hilya, 6:142.17; DhahabI, Tadhkira, 179.16; DhahabI, Siyar, 7:118.13 (all 
from the Damascene ‘Amr ibn Abl Salama al-TinnlsI (d. 213/828f.)); also Abu Nu'ayrn, 
Hilya, 6:142.23 (a variant in which no immediate transmitter from Awza‘1 is given). I owe 
these references to Nurit Tsafrir. The anecdote does not seem to have been widely trans¬ 
mitted: Ibn ‘Asakir, who unlike DhahabI tells us where he gets his material, knows the 
story only from Abu Nu‘aym (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikb, 35:192.19, 193.3). 
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resurrection), and declared ‘Abdallah’s action illegal. This predictably infu¬ 
riated the ‘Abbasid, who had Awza‘1 removed from his presence - but sent 
after him with a gift. 125 In this anecdote Awza‘1 does not speak out on his 
own initiative; he simply replies to a question he cannot evade. 

There are, of course, cases that are hard to place in terms of the catego¬ 
ries I have deployed, and some of these involve people who matter. One 
is the Kufan Sufyan al-Thawri. 126 As a celebrated traditionist and the 
founder of a law-school, he enjoyed great respect from posterity. 127 He 
was an Arab with a genealogy which our sources are pleased to recount, 128 
and his father is described as a highly respectable person (ahsab al-nas ); 129 
so it seems likely that he enjoyed an elite social status independent of his 
scholarship, and this may have carried relatively more weight for his con¬ 
temporaries than it did for posterity. Be this as it may, Sufyan is presented 
to us as a compulsive forbidder of wrong. 130 Nearly all the material con¬ 
cerns his relations with the caliphs; 131 usually his antagonist is al-Mahdi (r. 
158-69/775-85), though occasionally it is his predecessor, al-Mansur. 132 
The standard theme in accounts of his confrontation with al-Mahdi is the 
caliph’s luxurious style of pilgrimage, so unlike the frugal practice of 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 133 Sometimes Sufyan can be very rude indeed. One 
account has him present himself at court and tell al-Mansur’s chamber- 
lain, ‘Shut up, Haman!’; he goes on to compare the caliph’s viziers unfa¬ 
vourably to Pharaoh’s. 134 Small wonder that Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) 
describes him as someone who spoke out with the truth and was zealous 
in condemning wrong. 135 


125 See, for example, Dhahabi, Tadhkira , 180.17; and cf. Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:123.4 (with 
Dhahabi’s wholehearted approval, ibid., 125.6); Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima, 212.16. 

126 On whom see van Ess, Theologie , 1:221-8. 

127 The sources transmit one opinion from him which is very much a jurist’s: if someone does 

something about the legality of which there is disagreement among the scholars ( ikhti- 
laf ), and you happen to hold a view different from his, you are not entitled to forbid him 
(Salihl, Kanz , 231.8, where al-Nawawi should, of course, be al-Thawri ; Abu TLayth, 
Tafsir , 1:289.18). 128 Van Ess, Theologie , 1:222, with references. 

129 Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 201.6. 

130 Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima , 124.12; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 7:15.1; Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:243.7, 

259.16. 131 For exceptions, see below, notes 151, 165. 

132 As at Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima , 106.1, 113.10; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 7:43.2; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 7:262.19; and Abu T'Arab, Mihan , 433.4. 

133 Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima , 108.3, 110.20; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 6:377.8, and the three 
further versions there following; ibid., 7:44.24; Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 9:160.2; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkira, 205.19; Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:264.15,265.15 (I owe these references to 
Nurit Tsafrir). Cf. also Ghazzall, Ihya, 2:290.24. 

134 Abu T'Arab, Mihan, 433.15, 434.1. The tone of this account is set when Sufyan’s asso¬ 
ciates refer to the authorities as ‘these damnable people ( ashqiyd 3 ) into whose hands the 
affairs of Muhammad’s nation have fallen’ (ibid., 433.6). 

135 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, 206.9 (kdna qawwdlan bi 3 l-haqq shadid al-inkdr). 
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Abu Ishaq al-Fazari (d. 186/802) is another such figure. Likewise an 
Arab, he was born in Wasit, grew up in Kufa, and settled in Mopsuestia in 
the Arab-Byzantine frontier area; we know that his family at one time 
enjoyed high status in Kufa. 136 We can thus plausibly think of him as a 
notable, though not as one operating in his home environment. He seems 
nevertheless to have made a considerable impact on frontier society. ‘Ijli 
(d. 261/874f.) tells us thatit was he who educated ( addaba) the frontiers¬ 
men (ahl cil-thajjhr)-, he taught them the normative custom (sunn a ), and 
used to command and forbid them. Once, he adds, he commanded and 
forbade someone in authority ( sultan)-, he received a hundred lashes lor 
this, but Awza‘1 interceded on his behalf. 137 This information is often 
repeated in the sources, but never elaborated on. 138 The rest of the evi¬ 
dence regarding his relations with the rulers of his day is mixed. One source 
tells us that during his visit to Damascus, those excluded from his circle 
included anyone who had been frequenting the rulers. 139 But against this 
there are several indications that he did not himself adhere to such a stan¬ 
dard. 140 One report describes a reasonably civil exchange with the caliph 
Harun al-Rashld on an occasion when Abu Ishaq went to see him; 141 on 
another such occasion, Abu Ishaq is polite and most anxious to deny a 
rumour that he had forbidden the wearing of black, 142 the colour of the 
‘Abbasids. The tone of these interactions lacks the harshness that charac¬ 
terises Sufyan al-Thawri’s remorseless jousts with the caliphs. 

In the course of this discussion of the attitudes and practices of early 
Muslims regarding confrontation with the authorities, the reader may have 
noticed a curious paradox. Where we have both words and deeds for the 
same figure, we may find that his bite is worse than his bark. A flagrant 


136 See M. Muranyi, ‘Das Kitab al-Siyar von Abu Ishaq al-Fazari’, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam , 6 (1985), 67-70; for the standing of his great-grandfather, see ibid., 
67 n.13. 

137 ‘Ijli (d. 261/874f.), Ta’rikh al-thiqdt , in the rearrangement of HaythamI (d. 807/1405), 
ed. ‘A. Qal'ajl, Beirut 1984, 54 no. 37. 

138 Abu TArab, Mihan , 379.5; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh , 7:126.13; MizzI, Tahdhib , 2:169.9; 
DhahabI, Siyar, 8:474.25; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 181-90, 56.15; and see M. 
Bonner, Aristocratic violence and holy war: studies in the Jihad and the Arab-Byzantine 
frontier , New Haven 1996, 112f. In the wording of these quotations it is not specified 
whom Abu Ishaq commanded and forbade while teaching the frontiersmen the sunna, 
and the number of lashes inflicted on him rises to 200. 

139 DhahabI, Tadhkira, 273.10. 

140 See, in addition to the sources cited in the following notes, Muranvi, ‘Das Kitab al-Siyar ’, 
69f. 

141 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh , 7:129.4; DhahabI, Tadhkira , 274.5; DhahabI, Siyar , 8:476.13. 

142 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh , 7:130.1; he accepts a substantial sum of money from Harun, but 
subsequently gives it away in alms. We are told that he used to accept money from the 
state for the benefit of the people of Tarsus (ibid., 129.11). 
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instance of this is Sufyan al-Thawri. On the one hand, when asked why he 
does not go in to rebuke those in power, he responds with a graphic meta¬ 
phor about the futility of trying to dam up the sea; 143 yet on the other 
hand, he himself goes in to the caliph and as good as tells him that he is 
Pharaoh. 144 Another example is Shu'ayb ibn Harb. We encountered him 
on the road to Mecca, insulting Harun al-Rashid in a quite gratuitous 
manner - there is no reference in the anecdote to any present or particu¬ 
lar wrong, and the situation was hardly one in which silence implied 
consent to the wider iniquities of Harun’s rule, whatever they might be. 145 
And yet the same Shu'ayb responds in these words to a questioner who asks 
him about forbidding wrong: ‘But for the sword, the whip, and things of 
that ilk, we would command and forbid. If you are up to it {in qawita ), go 
ahead.’ 146 Shu'ayb, we are given to understand here, was not himself 
robust enough to engage in such activity. 

These discrepancies raise the question of what we are to believe: the 
words, the deeds, both, or neither. Any attempt to answer this question in 
absolute terms would take us into historiographical issues which are at once 
too profound and too indeterminate to be worth discussing here. But it 
may be ventured that, relatively speaking, stirring deeds are more likely to 
be fictitious than prudent words. Those who live prudently may live longer 
than the reckless, but they do not generate the kind of events with which 
a biographer can enthral an audience. The temptation to have Sufyan al- 
Thawri confront the caliph face to face and treat him like Pharaoh may well 
have been irresistible. 147 


3. CONFRONTING SOCIETY 

Let us now leave the world of caliphs and governors, and descend to less 
exalted wrongdoers. Here the variety of wrongs to forbid is somewhat 
greater, though much of it reduces to three themes that will become very 
familiar in the course of this book: wine, women and song. 

Liquor is of course a widespread wrong. An unnamed Companion of 
the Prophet who had taken to drink in Syria is rebuked by ‘Umar ibn 

143 See above, note 47. 

144 See above, note 134. An intermediate position is expressed in a variant of the saying of 

Sufyan’s quoted below, note 242: in this version, he sets out the three qualities - among 
which is civility - as prerequisites for commanding right to a ruler (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 
6:379.7). 145 See above, 59. 146 Khallal, Amr, 86 no. 9. 

147 I have not attempted to examine the accounts of these confrontations closely, but it is 
striking that Ibn Sa‘d, an early source, has a couple of detailed narratives of Sufyan’s life 
in hiding - the period relevant for our purposes - which make no reference to any such 
encounters ( Tabaqat , 6:258-60). 
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al-Khattab. 148 A jug of wine ( nabidh) forms part of a scene of revelry in 
Kufa which draws the attention of the Companion ‘Abdallah ibn Mas'ud 
(d. 32/652f.). 149 In Egypt the neighbours of Dulchayn al-Hajri (d. 
I00/718f.) are persistent wine-drinkers. 150 Back in Kufa, the druggists 
would seem to be in the business of marketing a certain alcoholic drink, 
and are forbidden to do so by Sufyan al-Thawri. 151 

Wrongs related to women include cases in which men engage them in 
conversation. Such men are rebuked by the Medinese Muhammad ibn al- 
Munkadir (d. 130/747f.), 152 while a druggist chatting to a female customer 
is interrupted on the instructions of the Kufan Wald' ibn al-Jarrah (d. 
196/812). 153 There are also more serious incidents. A soldier with his hand 
between the thighs of a woman is confronted by the Kufan Abu Nu'aym al- 
Fadl ibn Dulcayn (d. 219/834), 154 and a man with a knife who had seized 
a woman is dealt with by the ascetic Bishr al-Hafi (d. 227/841f.). 155 

Music appears in a variety of contexts. 156 The jug of wine at the party 
that provoked the ire of Ibn Mas'ud was accompanied by a singer with a 
mandolin. 157 Music at a wedding causes offence to the Wasit! Asbagh ibn 
Zayd (d. 159/775f.). 158 The sound of a lute coming from a private house 
leads to a showdown between the lady of the house and the ascetic 
Muhammad ibn Mus'ab (d. 228/843). 159 

Other wrongs defy neat categorisation. One theme is the maltreatment 
of slaves and animals. Thus a man engaged in beating his slave is confronted 
by the ascetic Dahtham ibn Qurran (Jl. mid-second/eighth century), 160 and 
overloaded beasts of burden find a champion in ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 161 


148 See below, note 245, and ch. 14, note 10. 

149 We have this from one of those present, the Kufan Zadhan (d. 82/701f.), who subse¬ 

quently repents and is welcomed by Ibn Mas'ud (Bahshal, Ta 3 rikh Wasit , 198.1 (I owe 
this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); Ibn 'Asakir, Ta 3 rikh, 18:283.15; DhahabI, Siyar , 4:281.8; 
DhahabI, Tarikh al-Isldm , years 81-100, 65.6). 150 See below, 80f. 

151 Ibn Hanbal, c Ilal , 2:200 no. 2,003; Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima, 124.10; Abu Nu c aym, 
Hilya , 7:14.24. 152 Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 89 nos. 42f. 

153 Khalliil, Amr, 129 no. 101. 154 See below, 70. 155 Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:307.4. 

156 The attitude to music encountered here (and generally in this book) is hostile. An early 
statement of the contrary view, that music is permitted, is found in Mufaddal ibn Salama 
(fl. later third/ninth century), Maldhi , ed. G. C A. Khashaba, Cairo 1984, 8-13. For recent 
discussions of Islamic attitudes to music, see A. Shiloah, Music in the world of Islam , 
Aldershot 1995, ch. 4 (and see 62-4 on musical instruments); F. Shehadi, Philosophies of 
music in medieval Islam , Leiden 1995, part 2. 

157 Cf. above, note 149, and see below, note 249. 

158 Bahshal, Ta 3 rikh Wasit , 213.1 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). The sound he hears 
is that of a drum (tabl) or a tambourine (duff). 159 See below, ch. 5, note 117. 

160 See below, notes 189f. 

161 Khallal, Amr, 95 no. 31 (cf. below, ch. 5, note 168); Ibn Abl Zayd al-Qayrawanl (d. 
386/996), al-Jdmi'fi 3 l-sunan wa 3 l-addb wa'l-majyhdzi wa 3 l-ta 3 rikh , ed. M. Abu TAjfan 
and C U. Battlkh, Beirut and Tunis 1982, 157.9. 
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Meanwhile the more privileged may be rebuked for their inappropriate gait. 
A vain Qurashi is reproved for this by the Companion Abu Hurayra 
(d. 58/677f.). 162 The distinguished general Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra 
(d. 82/702) is dressed down by the Basran ascetic Malik ibn Dinar (d. 127/ 
744f.) for his arrogant walk. 163 An unidentified ‘Alid is similarly told off 
by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-‘Umari. 164 Sometimes only the context 
in which the wrongs occur is specified. Those that take place during the 
pilgrimage provoke an energetic response from Sufyan al-Thawri, all the 
way to Mecca and back. 165 Sufyan also speaks of the market as a den of 
iniquity in which one will see nothing but wrongs. 166 An offence commit¬ 
ted in the baths of Medina calls forth the reproof of Ibn al-Munlcadir and 
his companions. 167 

Two of these incidents are worth a more detailed examination here for 
what they tell us about the character of our sources. The first is that just 
mentioned, the case of Ibn al-Munkadir in the baths. This man came of a 
distinguished family, and was known for his outstanding piety. 168 The stan¬ 
dard version of the story comes from Malik ibn Anas, a local source. 169 He 
tells us that when ‘Uthman ibn Hayyan al-Murri was governor of Medina 
(in 94-6/713-15), 170 Ibn al-Munlcadir and his companions reproved 
(wiittza.) some men over a matter relating to the baths () hammdmat). As 
ill luck would have it, one of these men was a client of the governor, who 


162 Khallal, Amr , 124f. no. 90. 

163 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 2:385.14; DhahabI, Siyar, 5:362.17; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 
years 121-40, 217.4; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder , l:100f. This is almost a case of con¬ 
fronting a sultan (for Muhallab’s career, see El 2 , art. ‘Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra’ (P. 
Crone)); indeed in a version given by Ibn al-jawzl, Muhallab is replaced by an unnamed 
governor of Basra (Sifa, 3:276.15). Malik ibn Dinar was a non-Arab who made a living 
of sorts as a copyist (van Ess, Theolojjie , 2:91-3; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder, l:59f, 63), so 
any authority he had must have been religious rather than social. When Muhallab asked 
him if he knew who he was talking to, Malik gave him a suitably levelling ascetic reply. 
He also went to see Bashshar ibn Burd (d. 168/784L) to reprove him for his love-poetry 
(van Ess, Theolojjie, 2:7, citing Abu ’1-Faraj al-Isbahanl (d. 356/967), Ajjhdni , Cairo 
1927-74, 3:170.10; van Ess’s reference to al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf seems to be his own gloss 
on this source, though an appropriate one). 164 Ibn Abl ’1-Dunya, Amr, 93 no. 49. 

165 DhahabI, Siyar, 7:259.7; cf. Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 7:13.21. 

166 Ibid., 84.16. Cf. also below, 82, on the female Companion Samra’ bint Nahlk. 

167 See the following paragraph. 

168 Ibn Hibban, for example, describes him as min sdddt Qiiraysh wa-’ubbad abl al-Madina 
wa-qurra cil-tabiin (Mashalnr, 65 no. 435). 

169 Fasawl, Ma’rifa, 1:659.14; Abu T'Arab, Milan, 325.5. Van Ess adduces two shorter 
forms of this version, but overlooks the fact that they tell the same story ( Theolojjie, 2:664 
nn. 4, 6, citing Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi‘, 155.13, and DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Islam , years 
81-100,261.9). 

170 Ibid., 261.7. For the date at which he was appointed, see also van Ess, Theolojjie, 2:664 
n. 6, and for the date of his removal. Khalifa ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854L), Ta’rikh, ed. 
A. D. al-'Uman, Najaf 1967, 323.14. 
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accordingly had Ibn al-Munltadir and his companions flogged for their 
temerity in forbidding wrong. The other version of the story is transmit¬ 
ted from a certain Rabfa 171 by ‘Abdallah ibn Mus'ab al-Zubayri ( fl. later 
second/eighth century); 172 again, this is local tradition. Here Rabi'a relates 
that he and Ibn al-Munltadir went into the baths and there reproved a man 
( wa‘aznahu ). This man then went to the governor and complained that 
there were Kharijites in the baths; the governor accordingly had them 
whipped, without bothering to inquire more closely into the report. 173 
What is instructive about this story, in each of its versions, is that the nar¬ 
rators display no interest in the actual wrong (doubtless some form of 
sexual indecency) that Ibn al-Munltadir confronted in the baths of their 
city; the offence serves only to initiate a chain of events which issues in a 
collision with the governor. The presumption is thus that wrongdoing and 
reproof in the baths are not in themselves newsworthy, even locally, and 
that had the matter not escalated to a political level, we should not have 
heard of it. 

The case of Abu Nu'aym and the lascivious soldier teaches the same 
lesson. Abu Nu'aym al-Fadl ibn Dulcayn was a Kufan traditionist, a non- 
Arab who kept a shop selling clothing. 174 That he forbade wrong is some¬ 
thing we learn only from this anecdote. The background is the anarchic 
years prior to the entry of al-Ma’mun into Baghdad (in 204/819). The 
elders ( shuyukh) of the city had taken it upon themselves to maintain law 
and order, imprisoning and punishing offenders; 175 now that the caliph had 
arrived on the scene and authority had been restored, al-Ma’mun pro¬ 
claimed a ban on forbidding wrong. At this point Abu Nu'aym came to 
Baghdad, and happened to see the soldier with his hand between the thighs 
of the woman. He confronted the soldier ( zajarahu ); the latter then took 
him to the chief of police, and the matter was reported to the caliph, who 
had Abu Nu'aym brought before him. After he had been given an oppor¬ 
tunity to display his scholarly credentials, al-Ma’mun told him that the ban 
was not directed at people like him, but only against those who turned 
right into wrong. Abu Nu'aym responded that this should have been made 
clear in the proclamation, and was released. 176 Again, the presumption is 

171 He is named as Rabl'a ibn ‘Uthman al-Tamlml. Tamlml is an obvious error for TaymI. 
Rabl'a ibn ‘Uthman al-Tayml (d. 154/770f.) is a known Medinese traditionist (see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdblb , 3:259f.), but it seems more likely that Rabl'at al-Ra’y (d. 136/753f.) (a 
TaymI who likewise bore the kunyn Abu ‘Uthman, ibid., 258f.) is intended here; he was 
a client of the Al al-Munkadir (DhahabI, Tadhkira , 157.9). 

172 For him see Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 123.3. 173 Abu l-‘Arab, Mihan , 326.5. 

174 MizzI, Tahdblb , 23:197.3. 175 Cf. below, ch. 5, note 172 and 107. 

176 Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 12:350.2 (cited in E. Tyan, Histoire de [’organisation judiciaire 
en pays d’lslam, Leiden 1960, 619 n. 1); DhahabI, Siyar , 10:150.2; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al- 
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that had Abu Nu'aym merely confronted the soldier without the subse¬ 
quent escalation, we would not have come to know of the incident. 

For good measure, we may add here the somewhat similar story of 
Hasan ibn al-Sabbah al-Bazzar (d. 249/863), a Baghdadi traditionist of 
Wasiti origin. 177 We are told that after al-Ma’mun banned ‘commanding 
right’, Bazzar was brought before him tor violating the ban. He was asked 
if he ‘commanded right’, and cheekily responded that he did not, but that 
he did ‘forbid wrong’. The caliph, perhaps not finding this distinction 
entirely persuasive, had him flogged before releasing him. 178 Here the nar¬ 
rator gives us no indication whatever of the character of the wrong that 
Bazzar forbade. For biographers, clashes with high authority are intrinsi¬ 
cally glamorous; exchanges with the man in the street are not. 

So much for the wrongs themselves. How do our subjects react to them, 
or think one should react to them? Here, as with confronting the state, we 
find a spectrum both of thought and of practice. There are attitudes that 
strikingly play up the duty, and attitudes that just as strikingly play it down; 
in between there is a domain of moderation and qualification. Again, let us 
begin with the ends of the spectrum. 

There is, of course, no shortage of commendations of forbidding 
wrong. 179 As Hudhayfa said, it is a fine thing; 180 someone who fails to do 
it is as a dead man among the living. 181 ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab identifies 
commanding right and forbidding wrong as two of the components that 
make up Islam. 182 In a long and pious address, Sufyan al-Thawn at one 
point exhorts the addressee to forbid wrong and be beloved of God. 183 But 
statements made in so general a vein do not commit one to very much. 


Islam , years 211-20, 345.7. See also M. Muranyi in his edition of a fragment of the Jdmi c 
of ‘Abdallah ibn Wahb (d. 197/813) under the subtitle Die Koranwissenschaften , 
Wiesbaden 1992, 134f. (but it should be remarked that the Mihna, which was still in the 
future, plays no part in the story). Since Fadl only arrives in Baghdad after al-Ma’mun, 
this anecdote does not provide support for the idea that Fadl had been ‘active in the move¬ 
ment’ of forbidding wrong in Baghdad (cf. I. M. Lapidus, ‘The separation of state and 
religion in the development of early Islamic society’, International Journal of Middle East 
Studies , 6 (1975), 380), nor does it suggest that he had provided the movement with its 
theological justification (van Ess, Theologie , 2:388, citing Lapidus). 

177 DhahabI, Tadhkira , 476.4. 

178 Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 7:331.10; Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 1:134.16; DhahabI, 
Tadhkira , 476.13; DhahabI, Mizdn , 1:500.2; DhahabI, Siyar , 12:193.10; DhahabI, 
Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 241-50, 230.1. For al-Ma’mun’s ban on forbidding wrong, see 
further below, ch. 17, notes 2If. 

179 See, in addition to the following references, below, ch. 14, note 6. 

180 See above, note 40. 

181 See above, ch. 3, note 28. Hudhayfa also has other sayings which play up the duty (see 
above, ch. 3, note 12, and below, ch. 5, note 173). 

182 See above, ch. 3, note 25. Cf. also Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt , al-qism al-mutammim , 164.1. 

183 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 7:83.17. 
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The unpleasant consequences to which forbidding wrong may lead pose 
a sharper test, and the tendency to embrace such consequences can serve 
to define the activist end of our spectrum. This tendency finds several 
expressions in the anecdotal material. 184 Kurz ibn Wabara was a minor 
Kufan ascetic who came to Jurjan in 98/716f. and settled there. 185 We 
learn that when he went out, he would command and forbid, getting 
himself beaten up to the point that he lost consciousness; 186 clearly he knew 
what to expect, and was not discouraged by it. After Ibn al-Munlcadir was 
flogged on account of the episode in the baths, 187 the people of Medina 
responded by gathering around him; he seems to have calmed them by 
telling them that anyone worth his salt must expect to suffer in this line of 
activity. 188 When the ascetic Dahtham ibn Qurran 189 admonished ( wa c aza) 
a man who was whipping his slave, the man turned the whip on Dahtham. 
His companions rushed up in concern, but the pietist was in no hurry to 
escape from his ordeal. As he pointed out to them, Q31:17 contains an 
injunction to endure the consequences of commanding right and forbid¬ 
ding wrong, and he asked only to be left to do so. 190 Not everybody was 
such a glutton tor punishment: a certain Ayyub ibn Khalaf is asked why he 
does not perform the duty, and answers that he would indeed do so were 
he like Salm ibn Salim; for Salm would have endured (sabr kardt) any 
unpleasant consequences, whereas he himself could not. 191 

Opinions encouraging such endurance are transmitted from several of 
our subjects. 192 ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab would seem to approve of getting 
killed in the course of forbidding wrong. 193 ‘Fortunate is the man who does 
not suffer (lam yusibhu . . . adhd ) in this matter’, states the pious ‘Umar 


184 In addition to the following references, see below, ch. 14, note 211. 

185 Sahml (d. 427/1035f.), Ta 3 rikh Jurjan , Hyderabad 1950, 295.11. Most of what we are 
told about Kurz relates to his piety and asceticism (see the entry on him in DhahabI, Siyar, 
6:84-6). I owe my knowledge of him to Amikam Elad. 

186 Ibid., 85.6; Abu Bakr al-Dlnawarl (d. 333/944f.), al-Mujdlasa wa-jawdhir al-'ilm, 

Frankfurt am Main 1986, 190.24. 187 See above, 69f. 

188 Abu 5 l- c Arab, Mihan , 326.13 (Id khayrfi-man Id yu 3 dhd ft hddhd 3 l-amr). 

189 A native of Yamama, he flourished (if that is the right word) towards the middle of the 
second/eighth century (he transmits from Yahya ibn Abl Kathlr (d. 129/746A), and to 
Abu Bakr ibn ‘Ayyash (d. 193/809), see MizzT, Tahdhib , 8:496.4; for his provenance, see 
ibid., 497.12). As a traditionist he was a disaster (see ibid., 497.3, and the opinions that 
follow there), but he seems to have done better as a pietist; he rated inclusion in a list of 
articulate ascetics given by Jahiz (d. 255/868f.) ( al-Baydn wa 3 l-tabyin, ed. C A. M. Harun, 
Cairo 1948-50, 1:364.3). 

190 Zubayr ibn Bakkar, Akhbdr, 523 no. 346; Ibn Abl 5 1-Dunya, Amr, 94 no. 51. For the exe¬ 
gesis of Q31:17, see above, ch. 2, 28f. 

191 Wa c iz-i BalkhI, Fadd 3 il-i Balkh, 157.4. For Salm, see above, 57. Compare the saying of 
Bishr al-Hafi that only someone who can endure torment should forbid wrong (Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilya, 8:337.12; I owe this reference to Michael Cooperson). 

192 Cf. also below, ch. 11, 256. 193 See above, ch. 2, note 77. 
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ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/720), 194 implying that such suffering is a normal 
accompaniment of the duty. According to Hasan al-Basri, Q3:21 shows 
that those who perform the duty in the face of fear ( c inda ’l-khawf) have 
a standing close to that of the prophets. 195 Ibn Shubruma holds, on the 
analogy of holy war, that a single man can be expected to take on two men, 
commanding and forbidding them. 196 ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
‘Umari condemns any failure to perform the duty because one is in fear. 197 
These last are particularly significant. It is usually unclear whether facing 
fearful odds is a duty or just an act of virtue; but for ‘Umari, as for Ibn 
Shubruma within the limit of his ratio, it is plainly a duty. 198 

An obvious practical response to the dangers of forbidding wrong is for 
a group of men to perform it together. In fact it is not very common for 
private citizens to do this. In the course of the second civil war, 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (d. 81/700f.) found himself caught between 
the rival caliphs Ibn al-Zubayr (r. 64-73/684-92) and ‘Abd al-Malilc (r. 
65-86/685-705); he took the line that he would not give allegiance to 
either side until he saw what people at large would do. 199 At one point, he 
and his entourage made their way to Ayla, which was within the territories 
ruled by ‘Abd al-Malilc, who soon told him to leave. 200 While in Ayla, 
according to one account, Ibn al-Hanafiyya and his party were treated with 
great respect; they forbade wrong, and no one was wronged in their vicin¬ 
ity. 201 But Ibn al-Hanafiyya was more than a private citizen, and there is 
perhaps a suggestion that his forbidding wrong implied a claim to political 
authority. In any case, the group was clearly not created for the purpose of 
forbidding wrong. 

The same point applies in two cases encountered above. Ibn al-Munkadir 
in the baths had companions who participated in the reproof he adminis¬ 
tered, and shared the flogging to which he was then subjected. 202 Dahtham’s 
companions came up as he was being whipped by the enraged slave-owner, 
and were ready to rescue him. 203 But again, these do not look like groups 
created for the purpose. In other instances, groups are indeed created for the 


194 Ibn Abi Zayd, Jami\ 156.2. 

195 Fakhr al-DIn al-RazT, Tafstr, 7:230.13 (cf. above, ch. 2, note 79). 

196 Abu ‘Ubayd, Nasikh, 101.13; Bukhari, Sahih , 3:247.18; Wakl‘ (d. 306/918), Akbbdr al- 
qudat , ed. 'A. M. al-Maraghl, Cairo 1947-50, 3:123.19 (drawn to my attention by Nurit 
Tsafrir); Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:489.7. The argument goes back to the ratio established in 
Q8:66 with regard to jihad. 197 See above, note 86. 

198 Cf. Shu'ayb ibn Harb’s view that it was his duty to proceed against Harun al-Rashld (see 
above, 59). 199 See El 1 , art. ‘Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya’ (F. Buhl). 

200 Abu Hanlfa al-DInawarl (d. 282/895), al-Akbbdr al-tiwdl, ed. ‘A. ‘Amir and J. al-Shayyal, 
Cairo 1960, 309.6. 201 Ibn Sail, lalnujdi, 5:79.3. 202 See above, 69f. 

203 See above, note 190. 
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purpose, but on a purely ad hoc basis. The ascetic Muhammad ibn Mus'ab, 
who was also a highly regarded Koran reciter, would use this skill to great 
effect to gather a crowd at the door of a house where a lute was being 
played. 204 Also instructive is the story of how ‘Umar ibn Maymun al- 
Rammah (d. 171/788) came to leave his native city of Balkh, where he held 
the office of judge for over twenty years. 205 One day he came upon a wrong 
which he was unable to handle on his own; he accordingly appealed to the 
neighbours ( hamsdyagdn) for help, but they did not respond to his call. 
Thereupon he swore an oath not to reside in a city in which he was denied 
help in forbidding wrong, and set off for Mecca. 206 His expectation that he 
could form such a group in the neighbourhood was presumably not unrea¬ 
sonable. 207 But the only case in the material considered in this chapter of a 
group dedicated to the continuing practice of forbidding wrong is Hisham 
ibn Hakim’s association of Syrians. 208 

We can move now to the other end of the spectrum. Here there is a back¬ 
ground of attitudes which, while not disparaging the forbidding of wrong, 
regard its prospects with deep pessimism. Several early authorities predict 
the future demise or voiding of the duty. 209 Others lament that it is no 
longer performed in this day and age. The Companion ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘As (d. 65/684f), standing in the burnt-out Ka'ba after the Syrian 
siege of 64/683, 210 asks what has become of those who forbade wrong, 
and threatens divine retribution. 211 Malik ibn Dinar bemoans the fact that 
his generation has succumbed to the love of this world, neither command¬ 
ing nor forbidding one another. 212 In two lines of verse, Bishr al-HafT lugu¬ 
briously contrasts past generations with the present, and remarks that those 
who used to take action against every wrong ( al-munkinma li-kulli amrin 


204 See below, eh. 5, note 117, and cf. above, note 159. 

205 Madelung, ‘The early Murji’a’, 36; Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 11:182.11. 

206 Wa‘iz-i BalkhI, Fadd’il-i Balkh , 124.7. 207 Cf. also below, ch. 5, 97f. 

208 See above, note 97. For the case of‘Isa ibn al-Munkadir (d. after 215/830) in Egypt, see 
below, ch. 14, note 209. 

209 For Ibn Mas'ud, see above, ch. 3, notes 38,43. For Hudhayfa, see above, ch. 3, note 38, 

and Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:285.10. For Ibn ‘Umar, see above, ch. 3, notes 39, 44. For Ka'b 
al-Ahbar, see above, ch. 3, note 46. 210 For this event, see Khalifa, Ta’rikh , 250.11. 

211 AzraqI (d. c. 250/864), Akhhar Makha, ed. R. S. Malhas, Madrid n.d., 1:196.15. 

212 Abu Nu'aym, Hilyct , 2:363.10; BayhaqI, Shu ah , 6:97 no. 7,596. Hasan al-Basrl com¬ 
plains rather that today, in contrast to the good old days, people command and forbid 
without practising what they preach (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya :, 2:155.6). This need not 
mean that such people should not command and forbid; on the question whether the 
sinner is obligated to perform the duty, Hasan’s view is that he is so, since otherwise no 
one would perform it (Zamakhsharl, ICashsbdf 1:398.10 (to Q3:104); Ibn Abl 4-HadId 
(d. 656/1258), Shark Nahj al-baldjyha, ed. M. A. Ibrahim, Cairo 1959-64, 7:170.2; 
cf. below, ch. 14, notes 20f., on the similar views of SaTd ibn Jubayr (d. 95/714) and 
Malik). 
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munkari) have departed this life. 213 Uways al-Qaram (Jl. first/seventh 
century), an ascetic of Yemeni background who settled in Kufa, 214 treats a 
fellow-tribesman to a bucketful of gloom which includes the following: 
‘When a believer undertakes God’s business, he retains no friends. By God, 
when we command them right and forbid them wrong, they take us as 
enemies and find accomplices in this among the reprobate, to the point 
that they have accused me of awful crimes.’ None of this pessimism, 
however, actually disallows forbidding wrong. Indeed Uways goes on to 
declare: ‘But by God, this will not stop me undertaking what is right on 
His behalf!’ 215 Nonetheless, the tone is discouraging. 

We can perhaps set against this background a set of responses to wrong¬ 
doing which can loosely be described as avoiding the duty (though not, it 
is to be hoped, evading it). When Asbagh ibn Zayd took offence at the 
music he heard at the wedding, he had already sat down at the table; on 
hearing the music, however, he immediately arose, and could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to stay. 216 Sufyan al-Thawri counselled his addressee to be sparing 
in his visits to the market, since once there he would have a duty to 
command and forbid. 217 Some early authorities go so far as to prescribe 
emigration in the face of general wrongdoing. 218 Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 
161/777fi), a prominent ascetic from Ballch who migrated to Syria, 219 is 
asked his opinion of commanding right. His response to his inquirers is 
that these are times of divine wrath ( azminat al- c uqubat)\ better that they 
should leave the world to the worldly and come to the Holy Land, to a 
place - the Temple Mount - where they will have no occasion to right any 
wrong {la tunkiruna munkaran). 220 Another response which might some¬ 
times be described as tantamount to avoidance of the duty is performance 
in the heart. Ibn Mas'ud insists that such performance is acceptable. 221 The 
Medinese Sa'id ibn al-Musayyab (d. 94/712f.) holds that one should not 
gaze upon the henchmen of unjust rulers {Id tamla’d. a c yimakum min 
a'wan al-zalama) without registering one’s disapproval in one’s heart ( ilia 


213 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 8:344.7; Khatlb, Tit’rikh Baghdad, 7:77.10; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh, 
10:215.8, and die versions there following. 

214 See, for example, Ibn Hibban, Mashdhir , 100 no. 743. 

215 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt , 6:114.12. 

216 See above, note 158. For walking out, see also below, ch. 5, note 111. 

217 See above, note 166. 

218 See below, ch. 12, note 11 (for Abu Hanlfa), ch. 14, note 24 (for Malik), and ch. 17, note 
171 (in general). A schema attributed to Ibn Mas'ud by Ghazzall tends to suggest that 
such departure is the minimal response to wrongdoing (Ihya\ 2:284.1). 

219 EJ 2 , art. ‘Ibrahim b. Adham’ (R. Jones). 

220 Musharraf ibn al-Murajja (fifth/eleventh century), Fadd'd Bayt al-Maqdis, ed. O. Livne- 
Kafri, Shfaram 1995, 190.6 (drawn to my attention by Amikam Elad). 

221 See above, ch. 3, note 51. 
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bi-inkar min qulubikum). 222 The captured ‘Alid rebel of Talaqan, 
Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, found himself present at the revels with which 
the caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-27/833-42) celebrated the Nawruz of 
219/834; he wept, and reminded God that he had never let up in his zeal 
to right this wrong (taghyir hddhd wa-inkdrihi ). 223 

A much more radical attitude, though an uncommon one, is that in this 
day and age forbidding wrong is not a duty at all. Such a view is reported 
from no less an authority than Hasan al-Basri. Asked if forbidding wrong 
is an obligation (farida ), he responds that it had indeed been so for the 
Israelites, but that a merciful God, taking into account the weakness of the 
Muslim community, had made it supererogatory (ndfila) for them. 224 
Likewise Ibn Shubruma, in his reply to ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, 225 states that 
commanding right is supererogatory (ndfila); those who do not perform 
it out of weakness have a sufficient excuse, and should not be blamed for 
this. 226 In the same vein Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad, when asked about forbidding 

222 DhahabI, Siyar, 4:232.17. In practice, Sa'Id seems to have forbidden wrong in more overt 
ways. Thus he threw pebbles at the young Hajjaj to protest at the sloppiness of his prayer 
(Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 5:95.16; DhahabI, Siyar , 4:226.5); and he told off a governor for 
marrying a fifth wife before the waiting period of the fourth was over (Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, 
5:91.2; DhahabI, Siyar, 4:229.9). But the biographers do not characterise him as 
someone who forbade wrong, although Zuhrl as quoted by Ibn Sa'd ascribes to Sa'Id 
straight talk in the presence of rulers and others (kalam bi-haqq c inda 3 l-sultdn wa-ghayri- 
him, Tabaqat, 2:2:131.20), and DhahabI describes him as qawwdl bil-haqq ( Tadhkira, 
54.9). Van Ess says that he was punished for al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Theologie , 2:664). 
However, the source he cites describes only the punishment to which Sa'Id was subjected, 
without mentioning the reason for which it was inflicted (Ibn Abl Zayd, JdmT, 156.1); 
and the motif of the hirsute shorts ( tubbdn) which appears here shows that the reference 
is to the second of the two occasions on which Sa'Id was flogged for withholding alle¬ 
giance (Khalifa, Ta 3 rikh , 261.14 (year 68/687f.), 290.10 (year 84/703fi), and numer¬ 
ous other sources). 

223 Abu TFaraj, Maqdtil aTTdlibiyyin , 585.11 (I owe this reference to Patricia Crone). 

224 Khallal, Amr, 86 no. 11 (the questioner is his pupil 'Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd (d. after 
150/767)). This testimony has not been taken into account in the discussion of Hasan’s 
attitude towards forbidding wrong in the secondary literature (Schaeder, ‘Hasan al-Basri’, 
50, 57fi; Madelung, Qgsim , 16fi; Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 993a). There is, however, 
a little work ascribed to Hasan in which forbidding wrong is explicitly categorised as a 
duty. This is his Arba c wa-khamsun farida, for which see Ritter, ‘Studien’, 7f., and Sezgin, 
Geschichte, 1:593 no. 5. The work lists fifty-four duties which the believer must perform 
daily; ours is the nineteenth (ms. Princeton, Arabic, Third Series, no. 288, f. 201a.3; this 
volume is a collection of Hanafi creeds). Likewise Khallal has a tradition in which Hasan 
tells his companions to command right, failing which they will become warning examples 
for others (Amr, lOOf. no. 44). 

225 Cf. above, note 44. Ibn Shubruma was a Kufan of Arab stock; he held office as a qadi, 
and was on close terms with an 'Abbasid prince (EP, art. ‘Ibn Shubruma’ (J.-C. Vadet)). 

226 Khallal, Amr, 92 no. 24 (reading 'Ubayd for 'Ubayd Allah), and the parallel versions in 
Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 130 no. 99, and WakI', Quddt, 3:92.2. The transmitters include 
the Kufans Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy (d. 167/783f.) and Ahwas ibn Jawwab (d. 
211/826fi). But contrast the shorter version also given by WakI' in which ndfila is 
replaced by muftarad in the first (and here only) line (ibid., 91.19; this version is trans¬ 
mitted by Ibn Shubruma’s nephew, sc. 'Umara ibn al-Qa'qa', for whom see Ibn Hajar, 
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wrong, replies: ‘This is not a time for speaking [out], but a time for 
weeping, supplication, humility, and prayer.’ 227 On another occasion he is 
asked about ‘commanding and forbidding’, and does not enjoin it {lam 
ya’mur bi-dhalika) , 228 The mood behind this trend is encapsulated in a dia¬ 
logue between Bishr al-Hafi and a certain Salih ibn Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Karim: 

bishr: Salih, is your heart strong enough for you to speak out? 

SAlih (after A silence): Bishr, do you command right and forbid wrong? 
bishr: No. 

SAlih: And why not? 

bishr: If I’d known you would ask that, I wouldn’t have answered you. 229 

This leaves us the middle range of the spectrum to examine. It can be 
characterised in terms of three basic, interrelated principles - or, if this is 
too strong a word, emphases. The first is that fear is a good reason not to 
proceed. ‘All ibn al-Husayn (d. 94/712) condemns the omission of for¬ 
bidding wrong unless one is in fear {ilia anyattaqi tuqdtan) - as when one 
fears a tyrant who may hasten to do one harm. 230 The point is well articu¬ 
lated by Walcf ibn al-Jarrah, who was a jurist as well as a traditionist: one 
should command and forbid only someone of whose sword or whip one is 
not in fear. 231 Likewise Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad, in what for him is a relatively acti¬ 
vist vein, holds that a man who sees a wrong should not be silent unless he 
is in fear. 232 

The second principle is that one should only forbid wrong to someone 
who can be expected to accept the rebuke. As Awza‘1, another jurist, put it 
when asked about forbidding wrong: ‘Command one who will accept it 
from you {mur man yaqbal mink a ).’ 233 Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad used to offer a 
similar counsel: ‘You should only command one who will accept it from you 
{innamd ta’mnr man yaqbal minka)' ; he went on to contrast such prudent 


Tahdhib , 7:423f.). Van Ess cites WakT’s versions, and notes Ibn Shubruma’s view that the 
duty is supererogatory ( Theolojqie , 2:286; and cf. M. Cook, ‘Van Ess’s second volume: 
testing a sample’, Bibliotheca Orientalis , 51 (1994), cols. 25f.). 

227 Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 134 no. 102. 

228 Ibid ., 92.2 (no. 47). Cf. also below, ch. 5, 106. 

229 Khallal, Amr, 91f. no. 22. Contrast the anecdote cited above, note 155, and the saying 
cited in note 191. 

230 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt , 5:158.13 (I owe this reference to Etan Kohlberg). The saying is a pas¬ 
tiche of Koranic verses, notably Q3:28, Qll:59, and Q20:45 (a reference to Pharaoh). 

231 Khallal, Amr, 89 no. 17; and cf. below, ch. 5, note 124; also ch. 11, note 14. Ibn al- 
Nadlm (d. 380/990) considers Wakl c to be one of the fuqaha ashdb al-hadith ( Fihrist , 
314.16,317.1). 

232 Khallal, Amr, 99 no. 39. The corollary is that he does not like it for a man to engage in 
commanding and forbidding by standing in a mosque or market rebuking people without 
actually seeing a wrong. 

233 Ibn Abl 4-Dunya, Amr, 118 no. 83; Khallal, Amr, 124 no. 89. 
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behaviour with the rashness of reproving someone in authority. 234 Hasan al¬ 
ii asri says that one should command and forbid only a believer who can be 
expected to listen, or someone whose ignorance can be remedied; but a man 
who draws a weapon and threatens to use it should be left alone. 235 The link 
between the first and second principles stands out in the formulations of 
Fudayl and Hasan: it is those who will not accept the rebuke whom one most 
often has reason to fear, 236 though there may of course be cases in which an 
offender can be expected to be recalcitrant but not dangerous. 237 

A corollary of this principle is that if in the event one’s rebuke is not 
accepted, one should desist. Abu Hurayra reproves a young QurashI for his 
vain conduct by quoting a Prophetic tradition; but when he later sees the 
youth persisting in his behaviour, he declines to repeat himself ( la a ‘lid) , 238 
The same idea appears in a special context in Hasan al-Basri’s response to 
the question whether one should command and forbid one’s parents: one 
should do so only if they accept it, and if not, one should be silent. 239 Other 
early authorities suggest that two or three unsuccessful rebukes are appro¬ 
priate before one gives up the attempt. 240 

The third principle is that one should command and forbid nicely. 241 
Sufyan al-Thawri states that the duty should be performed with civility 
(rifq) ; if the offender does not accept it from you, he continues, concern 
yourself with your own soul - a course he considers apt in the circum¬ 
stances of his day. 242 There is a clear link here with the second principle, as 
also in the saying of the Basran Sulayman ibn Tarkhan (d. 143/761): ‘No 
man whom you anger will accept [your rebuke] from you.’ 243 Ibrahim ibn 

234 See above, note 51. 

235 Ibn Waddah, Bida ', 230 = 360 no. 61 (from 'Abdallah ibn Shawdhab (d. 156/772f.), an 
itinerant BalkhI); Hud ibn Muhakkam, Tafsir., 1:305.10 (to Q3:104); QurtubI, Jdmi\ 
4:48.8 (to Q3:21). See also Abu Nu'aym, Dhikr akhbdr Isbahdn, 1:192.11 (from the 
Basran 'Awf (al-A'rabl) (d. 146/763f.)), where Hasan goes on to quote from Q5:105 (cf. 
above, ch. 2, 30f.; I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). 

236 Cf. the views of the extremist 'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz al-'Umarl: he makes no con¬ 
cession to fear, and at the same time favours commanding even someone who will not 
accept it from one (see above, notes 85f.). 

237 See below, ch. 14, 359f., for Malik’s view of such cases. 238 Khallal, Amr, 124f. 
no. 90. 

239 Ibn Abl 5 1-Dunya, Amr, 83 no. 37; 'Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI, Amr, 60f. no. 92. For 
Malik’s view of the question, see below, ch. 14, note 22. 

240 See below, ch. 5, 99, for Ibn Hanbal, and below, ch. 11, 257f., for Ja'far al-Sadiq. 

241 See also below, ch. 5, notes 92f., and ch. 14, note 10. 

242 Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima, 124.15. Likewise he takes the view that to perform the duty 
one must be civil ( mfiq ), honest ( c adl) and knowledgeable ( c dlim) (Khallal, Amr, 96f. no. 
32; cf. above, ch. 3, note 59, and below, ch. 5, note 74; also above, note 144). Contrast 
the harsher tone that appears in his saying that when you forbid wrong, you humiliate the 
hyprocrite (ibid., 113 no. 67), and the incivility of his dealings with the caliphs (see esp. 
above, note 134). 

243 Ibid., 98 no. 38 (md aghdabta rajula-n fa-qabila minka)', and see ibid., 100 no. 43. 
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Adham goes beyond civility: asked whether, on seeing or hearing that a 
man is acting wrongly, one should speak to him about it, he answers to the 
effect that this would be too aggressive (hadhd tabkit ); but one should 
drop a hint. 244 Examples of polite rebukes are to be found in the anecdo¬ 
tal material. Hearing of the Companion of the Prophet who had taken to 
drink in Syria, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab wrote to him simply quoting a Koranic 
passage which describes God as ‘forgiver of sins, accepter of penitence’, but 
also as ‘terrible in retribution’ (Q40:l-3); the man responded positively to 
the implied rebuke, and repented of his vice. 245 Ibn al-Munkadir is polite 
in reproving a man who is talking to a woman. 246 If Hasan ibn Salih ibn 
Hayy wanted to reprove one of his colleagues (an yaiz akhan min 
ikhwdnihi ), he would write the rebuke on his tablets, and hand it to him. 247 

It would probably be a mistake to assume that those who speak in favour 
of civility are to be understood as categorically opposing harsher measures. 
Certainly figures who belong firmly in the mainstream appear in the 
sources as recommending such measures or having recourse to them. 248 
Ibn Mas'ud, on interrupting a group of revellers, pours out a jug of liquor 
and breaks a mandolin; 249 his companions would seize tambourines out of 
the hands of children and shred them. 250 We are not altogether surprised 
that Ibn ‘Umar, a harsh and inflexible pietist, should break mandolins over 
the heads of those who play them; but it is arresting to find this practice 
endorsed by the jurist Wald' ibn al-Jarrah. 251 Recourse to arms is not, of 
course, in evidence in these circles. 252 

One way of forbidding wrong nicely is to administer the rebuke in private, 
so that the offender is not subjected to public humiliation. 253 This idea finds 
a classic formulation in a saying of Umm al-Darda’ (d. after 81/700): 
‘Whoever admonishes his brother in private ( sirran) graces him ( zdnahn ); 


244 Ibid., 100 no. 42. 

245 For references, see below, ch. 14, note 10; and cf. above, note 148. 

246 See above, note 152. 

247 MizzI, Tabdlnb , 6:189.13; Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr , 98 no. 57. But a parallel has yugbal- 
lit for yaiz (Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil , 720.6); thus he would be correcting a colleague’s faulty 
transmission of a tradition. 248 Cf. also below, ch. 5, 96, 97. 

249 See above, notes 149, 157. 

250 See below, ch. 5, note 21; and cf. Tabari (d. 310/923), Tabdlnb al-dthdr, ed. M. M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1982, Musnad ‘AH ibn Abi Tdlib , 240 nos. 377f. (in a section of the work 
cited in Gilliot, ‘Islam et pouvoir’, 130 n. 6), and Ibn Abl ’1-Dunya (d. 281/894), 
Dhamm al-maldhi , in 7. Robson (ed. and trans.). Tracts on listening to music, London 
1938, 54.9. 

251 Khallal, Amr, 143 no. 126; cf. below, ch. 5, note 100, and ibid., 146 no. 135. Ibn ‘Umar 

also destroys the hardware with which the games of backgammon and ‘fourteen’ (arba‘ 
‘ashra, sbabardab) are played (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt , 4:1:120.27; Tabari, Tabdlnb al-dthdr, 
Musnad ‘All, 241f. nos. 383-5; for the game of‘fourteen’, see Shakir’s note, ibid., 241 
n. 2). 252 Cf. also below, ch. 5, notes 109f. 253 Cf. also below, ch. 14, note 13. 
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whoever does so in public (‘ alaniyatan) disgraces him ( shanahn ).’ 254 The 
examples we have encountered above relate to reproving rulers: Ibn ‘Abbas’s 
counsel that, if you must rebuke a ruler, you should do so in private; 255 ‘Iyad 
ibn Ghanm’s counter-reproof to Hisham ibn Haldm; 256 and the governor’s 
complaint to Ibn Abl Dhi’b that Muhammad ibn ‘Ajlan had humiliated him 
by rebuking him in public. 257 In this last case, the governor makes the sig¬ 
nificant comment that, had the rebuke been private, he would have accepted 
it; in that event, we can assume that Ibn ‘Ajlan would not have been thrown 
into jail. 


4. DEFENDING PRIVACY 

Less direcdy related to the spectrum of views set out above is concern with 
what we would call respect for privacy. There is no single category that cor¬ 
responds to this in Islamic terms; rather, there are three basic, mutually 
supporting principles at work here. The first is the prohibition of spying 
and prying; this is enshrined in Q49:12. 258 The second is the duty not to 
divulge what would dishonour a Muslim; this is laid down in a Prophetic 
tradition. 259 The third is the sanctity of the home, which rests on Koranic 
stipulations regarding the way one should enter the homes of others 
(Q2:189, Q24:27). 260 All these values are strongly reflected in the materi¬ 
als we are concerned with in this chapter. 

The prohibition of spying comes into play when Ibn Mas'ud is asked 
about a man whose beard drips with wine, and responds that God has for¬ 
bidden spying ( tajassus ); we can take action, he says, only if the offence is 
out in the open (in yazhar lanct shay’), 261 which is perhaps to say that we 
must actually see the man drinking. 262 

The duty not to divulge finds expression in an anecdote about the 
Companion ‘Uqba ibn ‘Amir al-Juham (d. 58/677f.), who settled in 
Egypt and was Mu'awiya’s governor there in 44-7/665-7. 263 His secre¬ 
tary, Dukhayn al-Hajri, 264 explained to him that he had neighbours who 
drank wine, and proposed to summon the police (shurat) to arrest them. 


254 Khallal, Amr , 101 no. 45 . 255 See above, note 53 . 256 See above, 61. 

257 See above, 62f. 258 See above, ch. 3, note 60. 259 See above, ch. 3, note 61. 

260 See also below, ch. 14, note 173. 

261 Abu Dawud, Sunan , 5:200 no. 4,890; BayhaqI, Shit’nb , 6:99 no. 7,604; cf. above, ch. 3, 
note 60. Cf. also below, ch. 5, 99f., and ch. 14, note 202. 

262 Cf. also the tradition about God not punishing the common people for the hidden sins 
of the elite (see above, ch. 3, note 64). 

263 For his biography, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db , 1073f. no. 1824; for his governorship of 

Egypt, see Kindi (d. 350/961), Wuldt , in R. Guest (ed.). The governors and judges of 
Egypt, Leiden and London 1912, 36-8. 264 For whom see MizzI, Tahdhib, 8:476. 
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‘Uqba told him not to do this, but rather to counsel and threaten them 
(verbally). He did so, but to no effect; so he again proposed to call in the 
police. ‘Uqba once more told him not to, and quoted a tradition he had 
heard from the Prophet: ‘Whoever keeps hidden what would disgrace a 
believer (man satara mu minim ), it is as though he had restored a buried 
baby girl (maw’uda) to life from her tomb.’ 265 

The sanctity of the home is at the centre of an exchange which takes 
place in Basra between a certain Abu TRabf al-Sufi and Sufyan al-Thawri 
regarding the activities of what I take to be the officially appointed censors 
( muhtasiba ): 

ABU ’l-rabI‘: Abu ‘Abdallah! When I’m with these censors, we go into the homes 

of these vile people ( klmblthin ), clambering over the walls. 

SUFYAn: Don’t they have doors? 

ABU ’l-rabi‘: Well yes, but we rush in so they don’t escape. 

Sufyan condemns this misconduct in no uncertain terms, and one of those 
present unkindly asks: ‘Who let him in here?’ 266 

In two of the three examples just given, the actual or potential enemy of 
privacy is not society but the state. This is typical for the material under 
examination here. 267 Sa'Td ibn al-Musayyab is asked whether, having come 
upon a drunkard, one is permitted not to report him to the authorities 
(sultan); he tells the questioner that he should rather conceal the man 
( usturhu) under his robe, if he is able to do so. 268 Most telling of all is a 
story told about ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, a caliph who in Sunni sources has 
the image of a man with his heart in the right place, but a tendency to go 
too far. On this occasion he enters a man’s home by climbing over the wall, 
and catches him engaged in wrongdoing. But the man retorts that, while 
he had indeed sinned in one respect, ‘Umar had sinned in three: he had 
spied, whereas God has prohibited this (Q49:12); he had entered through 
the roof, whereas God has commanded us to enter houses by their doors 


265 Khallal, Amr, 108 no. 61 (and cf. ibid., 106f. no. 57); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 4:153.24 
(and cf. the parallel versions ibid., 147.27, 158.12; also Abu Dawud, Sttnan, 5:201f. no. 
4,892). The tradition makes reference to the pre-Islamic Arabian practice of female infan¬ 
ticide ( wa’d ). Cf. also above, note 150. 

266 Khallal, Amr, 96 no. 32. Sufyan was resident in Basra near the end of his life (van Ess, 
Theolojjie , 1:222), which would place the exchange around the year 160/776f. In giving 
the name of Sufyan’s interlocutor as Abu ’1-RabT, I follow the parallel in Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), Warn 1 , ed. Z. I. al-Qarut, Beirut 1983, 154.11. The use of the plural 
muhtasiba is puzzling; van Ess (citing the parallel in the Warn ) takes them to be self- 
appointed (‘eine Bande religioser Fanatiker’, Theolojjie, 2:389), but this seems to me on 
balance to be the less likely alternative. 

267 The balance is rather different in the thinking of Ibn Hanbal (see below, ch. 5, 99f. 

and 102f.). 268 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 5:99.23, 101.26.' 
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(Q2:189); and he had entered without pronouncing a greeting, whereas 
God has forbidden us to enter a house without first greeting those who live 
there (Q24:27). ‘Umar let the man be, merely stipulating that he should 
repent. 269 

It is striking that the attitudes manifested in this material are so uni¬ 
formly in favour of privacy. 270 One reason for this is doubtless that the 
stand in favour of privacy is reinforced by a marked element of hostility and 
mistrust directed against the state. It is not out of concern for privacy that 
Sufyan al-Thawri refuses to have anything to do with al-Mahdi’s sugges¬ 
tion that they join forces, sallying forth into the market to forbid wrong 
together. 271 What we have here is rather a characteristic example of 
Sufyan’s sullenness towards the authorities - his ‘Staatsverdrossenheit’, as 
van Ess has dubbed it. 272 


5. FINAL REMARKS 

A final question may have arisen in the reader’s mind on the basis of the 
material surveyed in this chapter: is it only men who command and forbid? 

An early Hanbalite source describes a woman called Samra’ bint Nahik, 
who had met the Prophet; she had a whip in her hand with which she chas¬ 
tised people, commanding right and forbidding wrong. 273 A biographer of 
the Companions devotes a few lines to this woman; what he has to say adds 
the details that she belonged to the tribe of Asad, lived to a great age, and 
did her commanding and forbidding in the markets. 274 Otherwise nothing 
is known of her, and it is unclear whether we are to think of her as self- 
appointed or as holding a public office. There may indeed be some confu¬ 
sion with a relatively well-known woman, Shifa’ al-‘Adawiyya, whom 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab put in charge of some aspect of the market. 275 We do 


269 Ghazzall, Ihyd’, 2:297.23. For this story see further below, ch. 17, note 85. 

270 Contrast the view of Malik that a neighbour who drinks wine and ignores a rebuke should 
be reported to the ruler (see below, ch. 14, note 18); cf. also below, ch. 5, notes 162f. 

271 Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima , 109.10; Abu Nu'ayrn, Hilya , 7:43.21; DhahabI, Siyar, 
7:263.6; cf. also Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdima , 107.17, 110.8; Abu TShavkh, Tabaqdt , 
2:114.16 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 7:43.10; Zaman, 
Religion and politics , 81 n. 41. 

272 Van Ess, Theologie , 1:224. Contrast Malik’s approval of commanding and forbidding at 

the behest of the ruler (see below, ch. 14, 361). 273 Khallal, Amr, 131 no. 106. 

274 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db, 1863 no. 3,386, whence P. Chalmeta Gendron, El Sen nr del 
zoco’ en Espaiia , Madrid 1973, 57, 315f., 325. Chalmeta places her activity in the time of 
the Prophet, but Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr does not specify this. 

275 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti’db, 1869.6 (no. 3,398); Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 150.6, 156.15 (both 
sources are cited by Chalmeta, El Sen or del zoco’, 57, 315f., 328;); MizzI, Tahdhib, 
35:207.14; Ibn Hajar, Isdba, 7:728.2 (no. 11,373). 
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not, then, find in this material a clear-cut instance of a woman forbidding 
wrong in a private capacity. 

Alongside our lone and ambiguous woman we can nevertheless set a 
dog. Its owner was Sulayman ibn Mihran al-A‘mash (d. 148/765), a noted 
Kufan Shi'ite traditionist with a reputation for being boorish and disagree¬ 
able. 276 It was characteristic of his meanness towards students in search of 
traditions that when they visited him they would be harassed by a vicious 
dog. One day, however, they found that the dog had died, and eagerly 
rushed in. On seeing them, A'mash wept and remarked of the dog: ‘He 
who used to command right and forbid wrong has perished! ,277 

As we have seen, the material surveyed in this chapter is relatively abun¬ 
dant, and its content is rich and sometimes colourful. Although it gives 
undue prominence to confrontations with rulers and governors, it is much 
more helpful than Koranic exegesis and tradition in conveying a sense of 
what the duty of forbidding wrong is about. This material does, however, 
lack coherence in two ways. First, in social terms it is somewhat eclectic: it 
does not permit a sustained focus on any one social milieu. Secondly, it is 
intellectually unsystematic, the residue ofideas which may or may not once 
have belonged to developed doctrinal systems which we can no longer 
hope to recover. The first defect will be remedied by turning to the early 
Hanbalites in the next chapter, and the second in due course by taking up 
the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites. 


276 Encyclopaedia Iranica, art. ‘A'mas’ (E. Kohlberg). 

277 For this tradition, see Khafib, Sharaf cishab al-hadith , 134 no. 316; and cf. ilnd ., 131 no. 
309, 132 no. 311. I owe these references to Patricia Crone. 




PART II 


THE HANBALITES 




CHAPTER 5 


IBN HANBAL 


1. INTRODUCTION 

As we have seen, the study of forbidding wrong poses a problem of docu¬ 
mentation. It is easy enough to find formal scholastic presentations of the 
duty; such accounts, as will appear from later chapters, are usually to be 
found in works on the fundamentals of the faith (usul al-din) on the Sunni 
side, and in handbooks of substantive law on the Shl'ite side. At the same 
time it is evident from the previous chapter that it is a relatively straight¬ 
forward (though considerably more time-consuming) task to collect scat¬ 
tered information from biographical and historical sources bearing on the 
practice of the duty at a variety of times and places - items of information 
that caught the eye of an author, and particularly incidents which in some 
measure made political history. None of this material is to be despised. But 
what cannot be reconstructed from it is a convincing picture of the day-to- 
day agenda of the duty in a specific historical environment. 

Fortunately there is one conspicuous exception to this: the milieu in 
which Hanbalism first took shape. The early Hanbalites were people with 
a taste for the concrete and specific, and a dislike for the theoretical and 
abstract. 1 Much early Hanbalite literature accordingly consists of responsa 
(where it does not consist simply of Prophetic traditions), and the ques¬ 
tions that these address are often presented convincingly as ones that have 
arisen in everyday life and are currently on people’s minds. This is partic¬ 
ularly the case with a collection of responsa bearing on the duty of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. 

1 In a characterisation of the Hanbalite personality, the Hanbalite scholar Ibn ‘Aqll (d. 
513/1119) wrote that Hanbalites accept only sciences that can be understood literally (md 
zaham min al-’ulum ), leaving aside whatever lies beyond them, and in particular the 
‘obscure sciences’ (al-’ulum al-ghdmida) (quoted in Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), al-Dhciyl 
’aid Tabaqdt al-Handbila, ed. H. Laoust and S. Dahan, Damascus 1951-, 1:184.14, and 
translated in G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqll et la resurgence de I’Islam traditionaliste au Xle siecle, 
Damascus 1963, 479). 
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The collection in question was made by Abu Baler al-Khallal (d. 
311/923). 2 Khallal made it his life’s work to collect the responsa of Ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855); he scarcely figures as an authority in his own right. 3 
The text was published in 1395/1975 in a useful but unscholarly edition. 4 
It contains some 250 traditions, though many, including the last ninety or 
so, are not direedy concerned with forbidding wrong. 5 Of the 150 or so 
traditions that do concern us, 6 about two-thirds contain responsa (or relate 
opinions or actions) of Ibn Hanbal. 7 The variety of transmitters who 
appear between Ibn Hanbal and Khallal is considerable. 8 Here, as else- 

2 For the work, see Sezgin, Geschichte, 1:5Ilf. Sezgin notes a manuscript in the Zahiriyya, 
Damascus (for this manuscript see M. N. al-Albanl, al-Muntakhab min makhtutdt al-hadith 
(part of the Fihris makhtutdt Ddr al-Kutub al-Zdhiriyya ), Damascus 1970, 269 no. 956). 
He identifies the work as a part of KhallaPs Kitab al-jdmT (though it may rather belong to 
his Kitab al-sunna). 

3 See Z. Ahmad, ‘Abu Bakr al-Khallal - the compiler of the teachings of Imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’, Islamic Studies, 9 (1970), and C. Melchert, The formation of the Sunni schools of 
law\ 9th-10th centuries CE , Leiden 1997, ch. 7 (with some material from our work, ibid ., 
151). 

4 Abu Baler al-Khallal (d. 311/923), al-Amr biTma c rufwa 3 Tnahy c an al-munkar, ed. C A. A. 
‘Ata, Cairo 1975; I owe my copy to the kindness of John Emerson. (There is also a Beirut 
reprint of 1986, in which the editor’s introduction has been severely pruned; this was drawn 
to my attention by Amikam Elad, and a copy was obtained for me in Saudi Arabia by 
Abraham Udovitch.) The author and title of the work are named in the incipit (ibid., 82.5). 
The division into chapters and the chapter headings are presumably Khallal’s; they were 
taken to be so by Ibn Muflih (d. 763/1362) (see his al-Addb al-shar c iyya , Cairo 1348-9, 
1:180.15, 317.4, 322.3, quoting the chapter headings found at Khallal, Amr, 114.2,138.2, 
and 127.1 respectively). The editor’s introduction is long and pious, but only a few pages 
(ibid., 72-5) are devoted to the work itself. From what he says there, ‘Ata based his edition 
on a Cairo University manuscript, which he does not further identify. He knew of the exis¬ 
tence of the Damascus manuscript, but does not seem to have used it, and I have not seen 
it myself. There is also a manuscript in the library of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
to which my attention was drawn by Etan Kohlberg; he was subsequently kind enough to 
send me a copy. This text (MS AP AR° 158) runs to twenty-one folios, and bears the date 
18 RabT‘ al-Akhir 859/1455 (f. 21a.12); it omits the last chapter of the printed text, ending 
with no. 236 (in ‘Ata’s numbering). This manuscript was collated with the printed text by 
Nurit Tsafrir in 1989, and I owe to her almost all references given below to the variants of 
the Jerusalem manuscript (hereafter J). At a late stage in my research, I encountered an 
earlier edition than ‘Ata’s, to which ‘Ata makes no reference; this edition, by I. al-Ansarl, 
was published in Cairo in 1389/1969 or soon after; it is based on the Zahiriyya manuscript 
(Khallal, Amr , ed. Ansari, 46.2), and likewise omits the last chapter found in the edition of 
‘Ata. I have collated this text for all cases where differences between ‘Ata’s edition and J are 
adduced below; where it offers a reading, this usually agrees with J (so, for example, the 
readings noted below, notes 11, 21, 79; an exception is the reading noted below, note 22). 

5 A good many of these traditions would fit better into a kitab al-bida c , being more concerned 
with the legal standing of the practices to which they relate than with what, if anything, 
should be done about them. For this genre, see M. Fierro, ‘The treatises against innova¬ 
tions (kutub al-bidaf, Der Islam, 69 (1992). 

6 Most of nos. 1-152, together with nos. 162fi, 174, 240f. 

7 Of nos. 1-152, 104 fall into this category, and a further dozen are transmitted by Ibn 
Hanbal from earlier authorities. 

8 Usually there are either one or two links between them (forty-one and sixty-eight instances 
respectively), more rarely three or four (six and one instances respectively). Khallal transmits 
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where, Khallal was clearly collecting his material from a large number of 
sources; in at least three cases we can still locate the traditions in question 
in the collections from which he must have taken them. 9 Some relevant 
responsa not included by Khallal survive here and there in other sources, 
and I have freely included these in my pool. 10 Khallal’s work was transmit¬ 
ted in Baghdad into at least the mid-sixth/twelfth century. 11 

As indicated, much of the interest of the work arises from its character. It 
is not a systematic account of the duty; indeed there are occasional contra¬ 
dictions between responsa. 12 But what it lacks in systematic coverage it 


directly from some forty different authorities; only six of these are cited five times or more. 
The most frequently cited, Muhammad ibn Abl Harun, appears in twenty isndds (I have 
not been able to identify this transmitter; he is mentioned with the laqab ‘al-Warraq’ in Ibn 
AblYa'la, Tabaqdt, 1:414.7). 

9 These cases are as follows. (1) Khallal cites authoritative sayings or doings of Ibn Hanbal 
nine times with the isndd Muhammad ibn Abl Harun from Ishaq (b. Ibrahim) (nos. 4, 15, 
19, 86, 94, 113, 119f, 139; in no. 113 for ‘Aba Ishaq’ read ‘Ishaq’). All these are to be 
found (with textual variants) in Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Hani* al-Naysaburl (d. 275/888fi), 
Masd 3 il al-imdm Ahmad ibn Hanbal , ed. Z. al-ShawIsh, Beirut and Damascus 1400 
(2:173-8 nos. 1949, 1948, 1956, 1950, 1970, 1947, 1951fi, 1955 respectively). All, 
except no. 1970, form a part of the bob al-amr wa 3 l-nahy (173-5 nos. 1947-60). This 
chapter contains (alongside three irrelevant traditions) three responsa not taken up by 
Khallal (nos. 1953,1957,1958); these will be cited in due course. (2) Khallal cites responsa 
of Ibn Hanbal direcdy from Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 275/889) on six occasions (nos. 1, 
25, 47, 63, 87, 133). All are to be found (with textual variants) in Abu Dawud’s Masail 
al-imdm Ahmad, Beirut n.d. (278.9 with 278.13, 278.15, 278.2, 278.17, 278.6, 279.3 
with 279.6 respectively). These too form part of a bdbfi 3 l-amr wa 3 l-nahy (ibid., 278-80). 
The traditions in this chapter from 279.15 on either do not relate to the topic, or are not 
ascribed to Ibn Hanbal, or both; this leaves two relevant responsa which are not taken up 
by Khallal (ibid., 279.8 and 279.11), and these too will be discussed in due course. 
(3) Much (but by no means all) of the material cited by Khallal from Abu Bakr al-Marrudhl 
(d. 275/888) appears in the chapter devoted to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf'm Ibn Hanbal, Wara\ 
154-6. There are parallels here to Khallal’s nos. 26fi, 21, 51, 32, 130, 114, 123 and 112, 
in that order; Khallal has taken up all relevant material in the chapter. By way of contrast to 
these cases, the sole responsum quoted by Khallal through Ibn Hanbal’s son ‘Abdallah (no. 
115) does not seem to appear in ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 290/903), Masail 
al-imdm Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ed. Z. al-ShawIsh, Beirut and Damascus 1981; likewise the 
only responsum that Khallal quotes through Ibn Hanbal’s son Salih (no. 28) does not seem 
to appear in Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 266/880), Masd 3 il al-imdm Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, ed. F. Din Muhammad, Delhi 1988 (drawn to my attention by Suliman Bashear). 
For a mongraphic study in this literature, see S. A. Spectorsky, Chapters on marriage and 
divorce: responses of Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Rdhwayh, Austin 1993. 

10 Examples are given in the previous note. A good many of our responsa may also be found 
quoted in later Hanbalite sources, such as Ibn Muflih’s Addb; I have given references to 
such sources only when they have something to contribute to the text or understanding 
of the responsum. 

11 See Khallal, Amr, 81f. The date 501 (ibid., 81.6) is better read 551, as in J (f. lb.4). 

12 For an example see below, note 147. A brief but more systematic account of the doctrine 
of Ibn Hanbal is offered by a Hanbalite scholar of a later epoch, Abu Muhammad al- 
Tamlml (d. 488/1095) (Muqaddima, apud Ibn Abl Ya‘la, Tabaqdt, 2:279.20). However, 
the systematising tendency and technical terminology of this presentation render it suspect 
as evidence of Ibn Hanbal’s own doctrine. I shall return to it in a later context (see below, 
ch. 6, notes 117, 135, 137£, 172). 
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gains in the richness and informality of its material, and in the directness 
with which this material seems to reflect the everyday concerns of the early 
Hanbalite community. A typical example may help to convey something of 
its flavour. 13 Ibn Hanbal is told by a disciple that one of his brethren is suf¬ 
fering greatly on account of the objectionable activities of his neighbours. 
They do three things: they drink liquor; they play lutes; and they commit 
offences which are coyly explained as having to do with women. The syn¬ 
drome, once again, is wine, women and song. The victim, so the disciple 
reports, proposes to denounce them to the authorities (sultan). Ibn Hanbal 
disagrees; he should admonish them and forbid them, but the authorities 
are to be left out of it. 

We can best survey this material in terms of three main questions. What 
are the offences most often encountered? In what contexts are they 
encountered? And what is to be done about them? 


2. VARIETIES OF OFFENCE 

The most commonly encountered forms of offence, to judge by the fre¬ 
quency of their occurrence in the responsa, were making music and drink¬ 
ing liquor - in that order. These are followed at some distance by sexual 
misconduct and a scatter of minor offences. On the whole, the menu is 
simple and repetitive. 

We start, then, with the widespread and ramified offence of making 
music. There are three offensive instruments which are frequently encoun¬ 
tered here: the mandolin (or so I shall translate the term tunbur ), 14 the 
drum (tabl) is and the lute ( c ud). 16 The flute ( mizmdr ) appears occasion¬ 
ally, 17 and a couple more instruments are mentioned once each. 18 An 
instrument of a different order which appears quite often is the homely 
tambourine (daff ), 19 with or without jingles; 20 but attitudes to the tam- 


13 No. 57. (References in this form in this chapter are to Khallal, Amr , unless otherwise 
specified.) 

14 Nos. 1,16, 53, 58, *78, 102, 113-16, 119, 121,123,125, *126,132fi, *136,139f. (An 
asterisk preceding the number of a tradition indicates that the authority quoted is not Ibn 
Hanbal.) In no. 123 there is also a reference to a small mandolin such as a boy might have. 
My translations or explanations of terms for musical instruments are based on Lane’s 
Arabic-English lexicon ; those as unlettered as I am in musical matters should note that a 
tunbur is not a tambourine. Further information on musical instruments can be found in 
FT 2 , articles ‘Duff’, ‘Mi'zaf’, ‘Mizmar’ (all by H. G. Farmer) and ‘Malahl’ (A. Shiloah). 

15 Nos. 1, 53, 70-2,75,115,119,121,129fi, 139f. In no. 128 Ibn Hanbal equates the tabl 

with the kubct (cf. Worterbuch tier klussichen umbischen Spmche , Wiesbaden 1970-, 1:420 
b 44). 16 Nos. 57f., *76, *78, 102, 115f., 121, 124, 132f, 140. 

17 Nos. 70fi, 102, and cf. no. *174 (zammarut qusab). 

18 Viz. the barbat or Persian lute (no. *127), and the mizafa, perhaps a stringed instrument 

(no. *129). 19 Nos. 137-48. Ibn Hanbal’s views are to be found in nos. 137-43. 

20 From no. 140 it appears that a tambourine may include a bell (jams). 
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bourine varied, 21 and Ibn Hanbal inclined to lenience. 22 We naturally come 
up against these instruments on occasions when they are in actual use. 23 
But they also invite attention when on sale, 24 and many traditions are con¬ 
cerned with the appropriate response to the mere sighting of an offensive 
instrument. 25 It was not, of course, essential to possess an instrument in 
order to commit a musical offence: singing (ghina*) was one in itself. 26 

That we hear less of liquor than of music perhaps arises from the fact that 
it is at least possible to drink quietly - for all that drinking is likely enough 
to lead to rowdy behaviour, 27 or to be accompanied by music. 28 Various 
terms are used for liquor 29 and its containers, 30 and need not detain us 
here. The primary offence is of course drinking the liquor. 31 But it is also 

21 Extreme hostility marks the stance of the companions of Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652f.), who 
roamed the streets of Kufa, seizing tambourines out of the hands of girls and children, and 
ripping them up (nos. 137, 138, 139, 143; cf. above, ch. 4, note 250). But Klialid ibn 
Ma'dan (d. 104/722f.) allows them at weddings (no. *144; more detail is given in a line 
omitted by haplography in the printed text, but preserved in J, f. 13b. 17). Awza'I (d. 
157/773) does not exclude their use at festivals (no. *145), the Kufans permit them (no. 
*137), and the Prophet implicitly approves of their use by girls (no. *148). 

22 In one tradition Ibn Hanbal endorses the view of the companions of Ibn Mas'ud (no. 138), 
and in another he is uncertain (no. 137). But in the light of a Prophetic tradition, he 
regards the tambourine more favourably than the drum (in the continuation of no. 138), 
and we learn here that he does not follow the view of the companions of Ibn Mas'ud (no. 
140). He sees no harm in the tambourine provided it is not accompanied by singing (nos. 
141, 143, the latter referring to weddings - reading al-zifdf with the printed text, rather 
than al-zuqdqwirh. J, f. 13b. 13). He considers it desirable that a wedding be made public 
through the playing of tambourines ('Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Masd 3 il , 320 no. 1183; I owe 
this reference to Susan Spectorsky). In general he is against the destruction of tambourines 
(nos. 139f.), though he approves of it in a funereal context (nos. 142f.). 

23 See, for example, nos. 53, 57f. 

24 No. 16 refers to a mandolin on sale in a Muslim market; no. 129 to the sale of drums, 
either by itinerant drum-sellers ( tabbdla) or in the markets; no. 130 again refers to the sale 
of drums in the market. 

25 See, for example, nos. 115f., 119, 124. (For the question of concealed musical instru¬ 
ments, see below, note 147.) 

26 Nos. 54, 75. Curiously enough, Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201) tells us that Khallal himself 
(together with his pupil 'Abd al-'AzIz ibn Ja'far (d. 363/974), who transmits his Amr) 
considered singing to be permitted; he explains this away as referring to ascetic poetry 
(Talbis Iblis, Beirut n.d., 255.15). The same information is given about the views of Khallal 
and 'Abd al-'AzIz by Ibn Qudama (d. 620/1223) ( Mughrii , Cairo 1367, 9:174.21). Ibn 
Qudama in turn had a heated disagreement with a younger contemporary who favoured 
the permissive view, Nasih al-Dln ibn al-Hanball (d. 634/1236) (Ibn Rajab (d. 
795/1393), al-Dhayl c ald Tabaqdt al-Handbila , ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Cairo 1952-3, 
2:195.8). 

27 No. 12 (if we read yashrab with the printed text as against yazlim with J, f. 2b.9); also Ibn 

Muflih, Adiib, 1:218.3. 28 No. 57. 

29 We find nabidh (nos. 57, 73, 85, and cf. no. 7), khamr (nos. *61, 110fi, 122), and muskir 
(nos. 111-13, 117, 120, 134, 139). In some cases the reference to liquor is implicit (e.g. 
nos. 118, 121). 

30 Liquor comes in jars (nos. 85, 112, 117, 120) or skins (nos. 110, 112, 118, 121). The 
term I translate ‘jar’ is qinmna. I use ‘skin’ for ziqq (no. 110) and qirba (nos. 112, 118, 
121). Note that one cannot know for certain that such a container contains liquor and not 
something permitted, such as vinegar, date-juice (dibs) or milk (nos. 12 Of.). 

31 Nos. 12, 57, *61, 73 (but for no. 12, cf. above, note 27). 
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a target of the duty when made, 32 sold, 33 stored, 34 and the like. There is no 
word of any concession to the relatively lenient delimitation of the cate¬ 
gory of forbidden drinks associated with the Hanafis, though the existence 
of such views is mentioned. 35 

Turning to sexual misconduct, what we encounter in these responsa is 
fairly tame by modern Western standards, as no doubt by those of many of 
Ibn Hanbal’s contemporaries. 36 The main problem is a domestic one: hus¬ 
bands divorce their wives, perhaps in a fit of temper, and then continue to 
cohabit with them. 37 Occasionally we find men and women associating a 
little too closely in the public domain. Thus you see a man of bad charac¬ 
ter with a woman, 38 a youth riding behind a woman, 39 or a druggist chat¬ 
ting to a female customer. 40 But the responsum with which we began is the 
only one in which there is a suggestion of something more flagrant. 41 

For the rest, the responsa deal with a miscellaneous collection of 
wrongs. Slovenliness and other shortcomings in the performance of 
the ritual prayer (salat) appear several times. 42 Groups of chess-players 
may sometimes be encountered 43 - one may happen to pass by such a 

32 In no. 7, a neighbour makes liquor (yanbidh) in a cooking-pot. 

33 In no. 122 a non-Muslim is openly selling liquor in a village, and it may happen that a 
Muslim buys some. 34 As in no. 85. 

35 The permissive Hanafi view of nabidh is mentioned in our work in nos. *167 and *170. 
There is also a story recounted elsewhere in which Ibn Hanbal is brought face to face with 
nabidh in the home of the traditionist Khalaf ibn Hisham al-Bazzar (d. 229/844), who in 
this respect at least followed Hanafi doctrine ( madhhab al-Kufiyyin , cf. Kliatlb, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, 8:327.3; Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:154.19). Ibn Hanbal turned his back on the 
liquor, and conducted his business with Khalaf; when pressed by Khalaf to take a stand on 
the matter, he responded: ‘That’s up to you, not me’ (ibid., 153.21). I have seen no dis¬ 
cussion in the early Hanbalite material of the general question that arises here, namely 
whether one may treat as an offence conduct which is permitted by the school to which 
the putative offender belongs (cf. above, ch. 4, note 127). 

36 Contrast, for example, Jahiz (d. 255/868fi), Risdlat al-qiydn, ed. and trans. A. F. L. 

Beeston, Warminster 1980,’ §37, §52, §58. 37 Nos. 80-3. 38 No. 95. 39 No. 96. 

40 No. *101. 

41 See above, note 13. The offence is referred to as irtikdb al-mahdrim, glossed as amr al- 
nisd 3 ( no. 57). 

42 Nos. 36, 47, 86-8; also Abu Dawud, Masail, 279.11. In a long epistle on faulty prayer 
(Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:348-80), Ibn Hanbal stresses the obligation of the scholars ( ahl 
al- c ilm wa 3 l-fiqh) to practise the duty in this connection (ibid., 373.9, 375.10). In another 
responsum, Ibn Hanbal is asked about praying behind a man who recites the Koran in the 
qird’a of Hamza; he replies that, if the man is likely to listen to you, you should forbid him 
(Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Masd’il, 2:174 no. 1953; for Ibn Hanbal’s negative view of the qird 3 a 
of the Kufan Hamza ibn Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/772f.), later accepted as one of the 
Seven, see also Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt, 1:146.4, 146.23, 179.3, 229.1, 325.14, and cf. 
Noldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, 3:181). 

43 Nos. 133, 149-52; also AjurrI (d. 360/970), Tahrim al-nard wa 3 l-shatranj wa 3 Tmaldhi, 
ed. M. S. C U. Idris, n.p. 1984, 161.3. (This responsum, in which Ishaq ibn Mansur al- 
Kawsaj (d. 251/865) quotes Ibn Hanbal and Ishaq ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/853) in 
tandem, clearly derives from the as yet largely unpublished collection of Kawsaj noted in 
Sezgin, Geschichte, 1:509.) 
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group, 44 presumably in a public place. Chess-playing, though offensive, 
is less so than backgammon, which is scarcely met with here; 45 but with 
chess as with liquor, we hear nothing of any concession to those who 
adopt a more lenient view, in this case followers of Shafi‘1 (d. 204/820). 46 
Other offences occasionally referred to are the display of images 
(, smvar ), 47 scandalous talk and exchanges of insults, 48 fighting among 
boys, 49 living off (the profits of entertaining people with) a monkey, 50 
depriving one’s sisters of their rights of inheritance, 51 engaging in a 
certain kind of religious singing ( taghbir ), 52 wailing for the dead 
( niyaha ), 53 or using frogs and mice as bait (presumably to catch fish). 54 
Ibn Hanbal responds to this last item in our catalogue of wrongs with the 
air of a man who has led too sheltered a life to have experienced the full 
wickedness of the world. 


3. CONTEXTS OF OFFENCES 

The contexts in which offences are encountered in the responsa can con¬ 
veniently be ordered on a continuum from intimate to public. 

A few offences take place within the home or family. One responsum 
deals with the natural reluctance of a man to reprove his kin, 55 another 
with the delicate predicament of a man whose mother does not wash or 
pray properly. 56 Yet others deal with the performance of the duty against 
one’s father, 57 or against both parents. 58 One should speak up if they cul¬ 
tivate vines to make wine; if they pay no attention, one should move out. 59 
Less clearly within the home, and in any case outside the bounds of the 


44 Nos. 133, 152; AjurrI, Tahrim, 161.3. 

45 Various authorities are adduced against chess in nos. *153-8. Backgammon ( nard) is 
encountered in no. 151, and referred to in nos. 152 and *155; also AjurrI, Tahrim , 161.3. 

46 See below, ch. 6, note 151. 

47 See the responsum quoted in Ibn Qudama, Mujqhrii , 7:8.4, and cf. Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 

1:234.7. 48 Nos. 15 (kaldm saw 3 ), 68 (two men call each other ibn al-zdni). 

49 No. 27. 50 No. *104, quoting the view of Ishaq ibn Rahawayh, and cf. no. 105. 

51 No. 84. 

52 No. 103; on the standing of tajqhbir , see the views of Ibn Hanbal and others in nos. 
182-93, and for the term, see Lane, Lexicon , 2,223a. 

53 No. 162. By contrast, the recitation of the Koran at funerals, initially treated by Ibn Hanbal 

as an offence, is permitted by him when he hears of an authoritative precedent (nos. 240f.; 
Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:221.10). 54 Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Masdll , 2:175 no. 1958. 

55 No. 64. 

56 Abu Dawud, Masail , 279.11. Even though she refuses to take instruction from her son 
on the grounds that she is older than he is, he should not cut off relations with her or beat 
her, but continue to instruct and admonish her politely. 

57 Ibn Muflih, Adab , 1:505.4. One should speak without any rudeness, or leave off; a father 

is not like a stranger ( ajnabi ). 58 Ibid., 505.3. 

59 Ibid., 505.8, from Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Masd'il, 2:136 no. 1768. 
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immediate family, is the lodger or tenant ( sakin ); Ibn Hanbal himself 
explodes at one who continues to cohabit with his divorced wile. 60 

A good many offences take place in the homes of others. Most of the 
responsa dealing with the offensive activities of one’s neighbours presum¬ 
ably fall into this category. 61 Other responsa deal with situations which 
arise when one has been admitted to someone else’s home and comes upon 
something offensive there. 62 In yet other cases the sound of music from a 
house assails one in the street. 63 

Finally, offences may be encountered directly in public places. In the 
street (. tariq ), we find boys fighting 64 and brazen neighbours drinking 
liquor; 65 and where offences are encountered in passing (or being passed), 
the location is most likely to be the street. 66 In the market, people sell 
musical instruments, 67 and perhaps liquor. 68 In the mosque, people fail to 
pray properly. 69 An isolated responsum takes us out into the Sawad, the 
rural hinterland with its non-Muslim population. 70 

What is striking is that none of these contexts, with the exception of the 
last, necessarily takes us outside what might be called the home range of 
normal Hanbalite life. This is a point to which I shall return. 


4. RESPONSES TO OFFENCES 

The issues we need to attend to here are who should respond, and how, 
together with the conditions under which the duty lapses. 

As to the question who is to perform the duty, the responsa have rather 
little to tell us. There are some slight indications regarding the standing of 
slaves and women. It is implicit in one responsum of Ibn Hanbal that a 
slave is not excluded from the obligation to command and forbid. 71 

60 No. 81. For the sakin , see below, note 221. 

61 Nos. 7, 12, 21, 50fi, 53, 57f., *61, 63, 73f., and cf. 72. In no. 7, J places the activity on 

the neighbour’s doorstep { ‘alii bdb ddrihi , f. 2a.14). In no. 74 the offence is explicitly 
located in a neighbour’s home (dar); in no. 73, however, it is located in the street. That 
Hanbalites live in religiously mixed neighbourhoods is clear from a ruling of Ibn Hanbal’s 
on the question whether one should greet (or respond to the greeting of) a RafidT neigh¬ 
bour (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 2:14.6). 62 See below, notes 139f. 

63 Nos. 75, *76, *78. ' 64 No. 27. 65 No. 73. 66 Nos. 68, 111, 124,133, 152. 

67 Nos. 16, 129f. 

68 One of Khallal’s chapter-headings refers to liquor containers which one passes in the 
markets (Khallal, Amr , 134.2); but this location is not explicit in the responsa that follow 
(nos. 110-12). 

69 No. 87. In other cases of defective prayer (see above, note 42), the location is not specified. 

70 No. 122 (see below, note 155). 

71 No. 150, where Ibn Hanbal tells a slave whose master sends him on errands to a group of 
chess-players that it is his duty to order them to desist. The slave’s question was simply 
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Another case put to Ibn Hanbal concerns the wife of a man who fails to 
pray; she orders him to do so, but without effect. Ibn Hanbal’s reply is that 
she should seek divorce. 72 There are no references to contemporary 
women performing the duty in public, but a tradition is quoted about one 
who did so in early Islamic times with a whip in her hand. 73 We may guess 
that every legally competent ( mukallaf) Muslim is obligated, but this is 
nowhere stated. 74 We might expect that, in some matters at least, the relig¬ 
ious scholars would be called upon to play a leading role, but again there 
is no indication of this in the responsa. 75 

A question that receives much greater attention is how the duty is 
to be performed. We can conveniently approach the issue through the 
three modes of performance established by the Prophetic tradition: per¬ 
formance may be with the hand, the tongue or the heart - the last 
being the minimum compatible with faith. 76 Let us take them in reverse 
order. 

Performance ‘with the heart’ is, as might be expected, less than ideal; 
Ibn Hanbal refers to it as an ‘easement’ ( tashil ). 77 But it has, of course, 
the sanction of authority - that of the Companion Ibn Mas'ud (d. 
32/652f.), 78 as well as that of the Prophet. What Ibn Hanbal tends to say 
is that he hopes ( arju) that such performance will pass muster; 79 but it 
would seem that in the absence of contraindications, 80 some kind of 
action would be better. 81 There is nothing in the material to show that 
performance ‘with the heart’ ( bi’l-qalb ) involves anything more than an 


whether he should greet them (for this issue, cf. below, note 82, and Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), Zuhd, Beirut n.d., 275.17). 

72 Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Ahkdm al-nisd\ ed. ‘A. A. ‘Ata, Beirut 1986, 62 no. 205. 

73 No. *106; the report is transmitted by Ibn Hanbal. On the woman in question, Samra 5 
bint Nahlk, see above, ch. 4, 82. 

74 Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) is quoted for his ‘three qualities’ saying (no. *32, see 
above, ch. 4, note 242), but this is presumably to be taken as moralising, not as a legal 
doctrine restricting the performance of the duty to the civil, honest and knowledgeable. 

75 Elsewhere Ibn Hanbal lays emphasis on the responsibility of the scholars for performing 
the duty in relation to faulty prayer (see above, note 42). 

76 The three modes are set out in these terms by Ibn Hanbal, though without explicit refer¬ 

ence to the tradition, in no. 26. The tradition is nowhere quoted as such by Khallal, but 
its wording appears also in no. 109, and partially in no. 19; in no. 18 it is referred to as 
‘the hadith of Abu Sa'Id’ (Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri (d. 74/693) being the Companion who 
transmits the tradition). The frequent use of ghayyam as a term for the performance of the 
duty irrespective of mode (see, for example, nos. 1, 5, 13) is also likely to derive from this 
tradition. For a discussion of the tradition, see above, ch. 3, section 1. 77 No. 18. 

78 No. 12. Cf. above, ch. 3, note 51. 

79 Nos. 13-16, 25. (In no. 16, bi-qalbihi has dropped out in J, f. 3a.7.) 

80 Viz. fear (nos. 12f., 16), impotence (nos. 15, 19, 21), or the ineffectiveness of previous 

reproofs (no. 21). 81 No. 25. 
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unobservable mental act, 82 so that ‘with the heart’ could just as well be 
rendered ‘in the heart’. 

Yet as the terms ‘command’ and ‘forbid’ suggest, the default mode is per¬ 
formance ‘with the tongue’. A wide variety of locutions are used for this 
besides ‘command’ (amara) 83 and ‘forbid’ (naha). 84 A man may speak to 
( qalci li-) the offender, 85 exhort him ( wa c aza ), 86 counsel him ( ncisaha ), 87 
censure him ( wabbakha ), 88 shout at him ( saha ), 89 and so forth. 90 Occasion¬ 
ally we are given actual words appropriate to the case, as when Ibn Hanbal 
tells a man who is praying sloppily: ‘Hey you, straighten out your back when 
you bend and prostrate yourself, and pray properly!’ 91 Most of this linguis¬ 
tic variation is without doctrinal significance, but there is one principle 
which bears on one’s choice of words: other things being equal, one should 
perform the duty in a civil fashion. 92 Putting a man’s back up by being rude 
to him is likely to be counterproductive. 93 But although in general one 
should speak politely, there are times when rudeness is in place - when the 
offender is a flagrant evildoer, 94 when a neighbour doesn’t stop making 
liquor when told not to, 95 or when the neighbours are shameless enough 
to drink in the street. 96 According to one text of Khallal’s responsa, calling 
a man an evildoer (fasiq) would be an example of speaking rudely. 97 

The final mode, performance ‘with the hand’, covers a considerable 
range of actions. 98 

82 Cutting off relations with offenders is sometimes suggested by Ibn HanbaPs questioners 
(no. 84, and Abu Dawud, Masail , 279.13; cf. also no. 54); and in one responsum Ibn 
Hanbal states that players of chess and backgammon are not the sort of people to be 
greeted (AjurrI, Tahrim , 161.3; Ishaq ibn Rahawayh takes the same view, except that if one 
intends to explain to them the error of their ways, one starts by greeting them, ibid., 
161.6). But such responses are not linked to performance ‘with the heart’, as is the case 
with some ImamI authorities (see below, ch. 11, notes 8If.). 

83 See, for example, nos. 16, 74, 87. In no. 16, we find the specification ya’mur bi-lisdnihi ; 
the expression ya’mur bil-marufbi-yadihi is also possible, see no. 29, and cf. no. 55. 

84 See, for example, nos. 7, 50, 53. 

85 See, for example, nos. 64, 85, 87. In nos. 56 and 75, takallampL is used. Occasionally the 
message is passed indirectly (nos. 36, 241). 

86 See, for example, nos. 57, 80, 88, and cf. tudhakkiruhu 3 lldh in no. 80. 87 No. 84. 

88 No. 73. 89 Nos. 81,95. 

90 In no. 19 we find jjhayyarta bi-lisdnika , echoing the diction of the Prophetic tradition. 

91 No. 86; see also no. 240. 

92 Tactful management ( muddrdt) and civility ( rifq ), as opposed to rudeness (jyhilza ), are 
normally to be used (no. 33). The tradition that the companions of Ibn Mas'ud would 
approach offenders with a civil ‘easy there . . .’ (mahlan . . .) is quoted three times (nos. 
*34fi, *55). For civility, see also nos. 30, *32, 46, and Abu Dawud, Mcisail, 279.14. 
Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 161/777f.) recommends a hint ( ta'rid ) rather than an outright 
rebuke ( tabkit ) (no. *42, see above, ch. 4, note 244); another tradition suggests private 
rather than public exhortation (no. *45, see above, ch. 4, note 254). 

93 Nos. *38, *43, 46 (or so I understand this tradition). 94 No. 33. 95 No. 7. 

96 No. 73. 97 No. 7. But J has nabbddh (f. 2a.15). 

98 Occasionally the nature of the action is unspecified (nos. 18, 25, 29, 109). 
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One of the more common is the destruction of offending objects. Thus 
the regular course of action against musical instruments is to break them." 
(But breaking the instrument over the head of its owner, though sanc¬ 
tioned by weighty authority, 100 is not mentioned by Ibn Hanbal, and was 
not his style.) Containers of liquor get similar treatment 101 - though occa¬ 
sionally the liquor may be poured out, or otherwise spoilt, without damage 
to the container itself. 102 Chess-boards may be overturned, or picked up 
and thrown, 103 dramatically scattering the pieces. 

Another class of actions is directed against the person of the offender. 
This may involve separating antagonists, 104 as when Ibn Hanbal goes out 
of his way to separate boys who are fighting, 105 or evicting an ex-wife whose 
former husband is cohabiting with her. 106 It may extend to intimidating 
offenders, 107 or even beating them. 108 But the level of violence envisaged 
is low. There is no question of using a sword or other weapon 109 - not even 
the widely available mud brick - and the only case in which we find Ibn 
Hanbal approving a beating concerns youths who get out of hand. 110 In 
any case, one way to resolve a confrontation with an offence is to remove 
oneself from the scene. Thus you might be called to a house to wash a dead 
body, hear a drum, and be unable to break it; so you walk out. 111 

All these forms of action presuppose that the believer is acting alone. He 
may indeed have no choice; in one case a man hears scandalous talk, but 


99 See, for example, nos. 113, 1151'., 119, 121, 123-5, 129f. (No compensation is payable 
for the damage, see nos. 132f, 136,139f.) In all these cases the verb used is kasnrn. There 
are occasional references to splitting (shaqqa), used for a flute (no. *174), and to ripping 
( shaqqaqa , kharaqa ) in the case of tambourines (nos. *137-9, *143), although tam¬ 
bourines too may be ‘broken’ ( kascim , nos. 139,142f.). Such assaults on tambourines do 
not in general find favour with Ibn Hanbal (see above, note 22). 

100 No. *126; see above, ch. 4, note 251. 

101 They may be ‘broken’ (kasam, nos. 111-13,121) or ‘split’ (shaqqa, no. 110). In no. 112, 
the verb kasara is used indifferently of a jar ( qinnina ) or a skin ( qirba ); in no. 121 it is 
used of a skin. 

102 In no. 110, we learn that it is better to ‘undo’ (halla) a skin (ziqq) of wine, but if one 

cannot, one should split it. But ‘breaking’ is preferred to pouring out in no. 112, whereas 
pouring out is approved in no. 122 (and cf. no. 134). One can spoil nabidh by throwing 
into it salt or the like (no. 85). 103 Nos. 133, 152. 

104 No. 26. The parallel in Ibn Hanbal’s Wara‘ (see above, note 9) is noted by van Ess 
( Theolojqie, 2:389 n. 18). 195 No. 27. 106 No. 82, and cf. no. 81. 

107 No. 74, and Ibn Muflih, Adah , 1:218.3 (in the case of a blasphemous drunk). 

108 No. 107. 

109 No. 28. Use of a whip appears only in the tradition about Samra’ bint Nahlk (no. *106, 
see above, note 73). 

110 No. 107 (al-fitydn yatamarradun - the chapter-heading adds bil-ltt‘ib\, Ibn Hanbal sees 

no harm in beating them. By contrast, the questioner who in no. 30 asks if a beating (or 
blows, darb bil-yad) is appropriate receives the laconic answer ‘civility!’ ( al-rifq ). The 
mother who will not listen to her son when he tells her to wash and pray properly should 
not be beaten by him (Abu Dawud, Masd’il , 279.13, cf. above, note 56). For floggings 
that ought to be administered by the authorities, see below, note 168. 111 No. 130. 
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has no helpers ( a c wan) to assist him against the offender. 112 But it may be 
that he is able to enlist the help of a neighbour, 113 or to gather the neigh¬ 
bours and intimidate the offender. 114 He should seek the assistance of 
others against obdurate singers. 115 Simply making a fuss may help to gather 
a crowd, as Ibn Hanbal points out with regard to the case of some passers- 
by who saw singers disporting themselves in an upper room (‘ ulliyya ). 116 
This technique was also used by the ascetic Muhammad ibn Mus'ab (d. 
228/843). On hearing the sound of music coming from a house, he would 
knock at the door and demand the offending instrument in order to break 
it. If the inmates failed to cooperate, he would sit at the door and recite 
the Koran till a noisy crowd gathered round, and the inmates had second 
thoughts. 117 One might have expected such commotions to lead to 
excesses, but there is no indication of this. 118 

We can now turn to the circumstances in which one should not proceed 
with the duty. There are three main sources of contraindications: fear for 
one’s own safety; the refusal of the offender to listen; and the demands of 
privacy. 

Fear for one’s own safety voids the obligation to perform the duty, other 
than in the heart. Thus one should not proceed if in peril of one’s life, 119 if 
one fears a dangerous drunk, 120 or if one is up against a wrongdoer of whom 
one has reason to be afraid; 121 one should take action against the sale of 
mandolins in the market only if one is not in fear; 122 and so forth. 123 In par¬ 
ticular, there is no obligation to proceed against an armed offender. 124 One 
should, of course, be prepared to put up with some degree of unpleasant¬ 
ness in the performance of the duty - such as being insulted. 125 But neither 
of the two allusions to martyrdom in Khallal’s responsa 126 relates to a con- 

112 No. 15. 113 No. 109. 114 No. 74. 115 No. 54. 

116 No. 75: la'alla 3 l-nds kdnu yajtami'un. 

117 Nos. *76, *78; cf. above, ch. 4, notes 159, 204. For Muhammad ibn Mus c ab, who was 
highly regarded as a Koran-reciter, see Khatlb, Ta : rikh Baghdad, 3:279-81; Ibn Abl Ya c la, 
Tabaqdt , l:320f. 

118 Contrast the activities of the muhtasiha (see below, note 137). 

119 No. 8 (idhd khashiya c ald nafsihi). In J, this is ascribed to Ishaq ibn Rahawayh (f. 2a. 16). 

120 No. 12. 121 No. 13 (inna minhum manyukhdfminhu). 122 No. 16. 

123 The sense of no. 47 seems also to be that fear overrides the duty, in the light of the better 
text in Abu Dawud, Masd’il , 278.3; and cf. also no. *39. Cases where a man is said to be 
unable to take on an offender, or not strong enough to do so (see, for example, nos. 15, 
63), presumably come under the same rubric. 

124 No. 4 (mentioning sword and cudgel), and no. 5 (by implication, mentioning sword and 
whip); cf. no. *9 (Shu'ayb ibn Harb (d. 196/8111'.), mentioning sword and whip, see 
above, ch. 4, note 146), and no. *17 (Wakl c ibn al-Jarrah (d. 196/812), mentioning 
sword and whip). 

125 No. 47 (yushtam). See also no. 29, where Ibn Hanbal declares the Prophetic tradition 
that the believer should not court humiliation (see above, ch. 3, note 53) to have no 
bearing on the performance of the duty. 

126 See nos. 2 and 3. The first refers to the case of a certain Ibn Marwan (see below, note 
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temporary context; this kind of heroism, though recollected, is not recom¬ 
mended. Elsewhere we find Ibn Hanbal being asked about a man who falls 
into the hands of Kharijite fanatics ( shurat ), who demand that he dissociate 
from ‘All (r. 35-40/656-61) and ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56) or die; his 
reply is that if they torture and beat him, he should tell them what they want 
to hear. 127 

What happens if one tells off an offender, but he ignores it? In some 
cases, this triggers escalation: if he doesn’t listen, speak harshly to him, 128 
pour out his liquor, 129 take the chess-set and throw it, 130 gather the neigh¬ 
bours and intimidate him. 131 But in other cases, the refusal of the offender 
to listen is a signal to leave off. If in the face of repeated expostulations your 
neighbour seems to be laughing at you, let him alone - you make one, two 
or three attempts, then give up. What else can you do? 132 If you pray in the 
mosque and the people there are not praying properly, talk to them about 
it, even if they are the majority of those present; but after telling them off 
two or three times to no effect, you give up. 133 In general, if you tell a man 
off and he won’t listen, or doesn’t stop, leave off 134 

Finally, the demands of privacy may override the duty. 135 This severely 
limits any kind of gate-crashing of people’s homes. It is Ibn Hanbal who 
transmits the dialogue in which Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) expresses 
horror at the activities of what I understand to be the officially appointed 
censors ( muhtasiba ) xi6 who raid people’s homes, climbing over the walls 
the better to surprise them. 137 It is a different matter if one finds oneself in 
the home of another for a legitimate reason, and there encounters some¬ 
thing offensive. 138 Thus a man who had entered a home on some occasion 
was temporarily left on his own by the owner, who had gone into the 


156). In the second, Ibn Hanbal remarks of one Ibn Abl Klialid (who is not further 
identified) and his courageous act (which is not specified) that ‘he deemed his life of litde 
account’ (qad hdnat 'alayhi nafsuhu)', the phrase is also used of Bilal ibn Rabah (d. c. 
20/640) in the context of his persecution at the hands of the pagans of Mecca (see Hanbal 
ibn Ishaq, Mihna , 70.16, 72.8). 127 Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Masail, 2:175 no. 1957. 

128 No. 7.’ 12 * No. 122. 130 No. 133.' 

131 No. 74. Cf. the practice of Muhammad ibn Mus'ab (nos. *76, *78; see above, note 117). 

132 No. 21. 133 No. 87. 134 Nos. 48, 55. Cf. also nos. 53, 56-8, *69, *89f. 

135 Of the three major relevant principles (see above, ch. 4, 80), it is only the duty not to 
divulge ( satr ) that is explicitly articulated here. The Prophetic tradition is quoted by 
‘Uqba ibn ‘Amir (d. 58/677f.) in no. *61 (see above, ch. 4, note 265), and the root 
s-t-r appears also in nos. 114 and 152. 

136 For the official muhtasib , see also below, ch. 17, notes 8f. 

137 No. *32; see above, ch. 4, 81. Van Ess suggests that later Hanbalites may have found 
authority for entering people’s homes in responsa of Ibn Hanbal ( Theolojqie , 2:389 n. 21); 
but those he cites would not support such conduct. 

138 But note the anecdote cited above, note 35, where Ibn Hanbal goes on to say that a man 
is in charge of his own home, and that it is not for a stranger to intervene ( laysa lil-khdrij 
an yughayyir c ald 3 l-ddkhil shay 3 an, Ibn Abl Ya‘la, Tabaqdt, 1:154.6). We should perhaps 
see this in the context of conflicting legal views, as in the case in point. 
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house; he saw a jar beside him, opened it, and found it to contain liquor. 
Ibn Hanbal, far from reproving him for prying, told him that he should 
have thrown salt into it to spoil it. 139 A similar situation obtains if you are 
called to a house to wash a corpse, and encounter something offensive 
there. 140 But in general, there is a presumption against resorting to inves¬ 
tigation ( taftish ) to discover or confirm offences. Thus if you hear the 
sound of music, but do not know where it is coming from, it is not your 
duty to proceed: ‘Do not investigate what is not out in the open (ma 
jjhaba).’’ 141 The same principle applies where a man is apparently cohabit¬ 
ing with his ex-wife, but claims to have legally remarried her. 142 Similarly, 
if you see a jar which you merely suspect to contain liquor, leave it alone 
and don’t investigate. 143 An important distinction opposes an offensive 
object, whether musical or alcoholic, which is out in the open ( makshuf ) 
to one which is under cover (mitghiitta), such as a lute hidden by a 
garment. 144 An object out in the open should be destroyed. 145 But if it is 
concealed, most traditions say that it should be left alone, 146 though a few 
qualify or reverse this liberal view. Thus if you should catch sight of a con¬ 
cealed musical instrument, and it’s clear to you what it is, you should break 
it. 147 Likewise you should break a concealed liquor container if you know 
it to contain liquor. 148 On the other hand, if chess-players cover the board, 
or move it behind them to hide it, you should take no action. 149 But where 
a man is cohabiting with his ex-wife (other than in the case already men¬ 
tioned), privacy takes second place to the enormity of the offence. Thus a 
man in this situation may make a point of asking you not to tell his father- 
in-law what is going on; but you should tell on him all the same, so that 
the father-in-law can separate the couple. 150 


139 No. 85. 

140 Nos. 130, 142, 163. In no. 98 the context is a visit to a sick man (reading marid with J 
(f. 10a. 18) for the nonsensical rabad of the printed text). 

141 No. 71, and similarly no. 70. 

142 No. 80, quoting also the view of Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728). 

143 No. 117. Contrast his pronouncement in no. 85, where the questioner has already opened 

the jar (see above, note 139). 144 For this example, see no. 116. 

145 Nos. 111-13, 115, 123f.; Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 1:223.4. Abu Bakr al-Marrudhl 
describes how he once met a woman who had a mandolin out in the open; he seized it, 
broke it, and stamped on it (Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), Mandqib al-imdm Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, , ed. M. A. al-Khanjl, Cairo 1349, 285.5). 146 Nos. Ill, 113-16, 118. 

147 No. 119. No. 121 states without qualification that a concealed instrument is to be broken. 
Contrast no. 116, according to which an instrument concealed behind a garment is not 
to be broken, even if it is clear what it is. Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra 5 (d. 458/1066) remarks 
that the traditions from Ibn Hanbal differ on the question whether an offensive object 
which is concealed is to be broken if one knows what it is; he cites some of our responsa 
(Abu Ya'la, al-Ahkdm al-sultdniyya , ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Cairo 1966, 296.18). 

148 No. 120, and similarly no. 121. 149 No. 152. 

150 No. 83. One can also apparently take action oneself to expel her from the marital home 
(no. 82). 
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5. THE STATE 

In this picture of the day-to-day performance of the duty among the early 
Hanbalites, two things are conspicuously absent - one implicitly, the other 
explicitly. 

Implicitly absent is any tendency for Hanbalites to go looking for trouble 
in other parts of town. There is no indication that they were attempting to 
carry out the duty in quarters where the population might have been even 
less sympathetic to their values. They do not seek out Mu'tazilite preach¬ 
ers to revile and assault, or go raiding the brothels, or interfere in the plea¬ 
surable activities of the military and political elite. This is hardly surprising. 
Hanbalites as they appear in these responsa are ill-equipped to confront the 
immoral majority; they can hardly hope to dominate their own streets, let 
alone those of others. 

Explicitly absent is the state: one seeks neither confrontation nor coop¬ 
eration with it. 

It is made very clear that one does not take the authorities as a target for 
the performance of the duty, for all that their misdeeds are doubtless fre¬ 
quent and flagrant. As Ibn Hanbal puts it, one should not expose oneself 
to the ruler ( sultan) since ‘his sword is unsheathed’. 151 He was once con¬ 
sulted by a fellow-Marwazi, Ahmad ibn Shabbawayh (d. 229/843), who 
had arrived in Baghdad with the bold intention of going in to the caliph 
to ‘command and forbid’ him; he discouraged him on the ground of the 
risk he would be running. 152 Ibn Hanbal himself was urged by his uncle 
Ishaq ibn Hanbal (d. 253/867) to take advantage of his involuntary pres¬ 
ence at the court of al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-47/847-61) to go in to the 
caliph to command and forbid him; he refused. 153 Ibn Hanbal likewise 


151 No. 19. 

152 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:47.21 (innl akhdf’alayka ), quoted in H. Laoust, La profession 
de foi d’Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 53 n. 2 (with the misreading ‘Sibawaih’ for 
‘Shabbawayh’). A continuation of the anecdote appears in Ibn Muflih, Addb, 3:491.13. 
Here Ibn Hanbal refers the zealot to Bishr al-Hafi (d. 227/841f.), who likewise dis¬ 
courages him: he fears that Ibn Shabbawayh would not have the requisite courage (an 
taklmnaka nafsuka ), and that even if he did, his getting himself killed might prove to be 
the cause of the caliph’s going to hell. Ibn Hanbal strongly endorses Bishr’s view. This in 
turn is followed by a related pronouncement oflbn Hanbal ( ibid ., 492.2); here, however, 
he defers to the Prophetic tradition on speaking out in the presence of an unjust ruler (see 
above, ch. 1, note 18) once it is quoted to him. 

153 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqat , 1:112.3 (in the parallel in Ibn Muflih, Addb , 3:492.6, ‘Hanbal’ 
has to be read in place of ‘Ibrahim’). His uncle invokes the example of Ishaq ibn 
Rahawayh (d. 238/853), whom he describes as acting in this manner at the Tahirid court; 
but Ibn Hanbal refuses to recognise his conduct as normative. Ibn Hanbal’s view of Ishaq 
ibn Rahawayh is normally presented as highly favourable (see, for example, Khatlb, 
Ta’rikb Baghdad, 6:350.8); Ishaq’s relations with ‘Abdallah ibn Tahir are likewise pre¬ 
sented as good, not to say affable (see, for example, ibid., 348.2, 353.13.) 
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quotes Sufyan al-Thawri’s rhetorical question: ‘When the sea overflows, 
who can dam it up?’ 154 The style is not Ibn Hanbal’s, but the sentiment is 
his. In more prosaic tones, one of our responsa envisages a situation in 
which you encounter a Jewish or Christian vintner plying his trade openly, 
and with the knowledge of the authorities, in a village of the Sawad; if the 
authorities are indeed conniving at the offence, you have no reason to 
expose yourself to risk. 155 Only one tradition suggests that martyrdom 
might appropriately be incurred in carrying out the duty in the face of 
official hostility, 156 and armed insurrection is clearly out of the question. 157 
It is not just that God has imposed a duty of obedience to the ruler. The 
state is much bigger than you are, and very dangerous; so you had best 
keep out of its way. 

Equally one does not seek to enlist the ruler ( sultan ) 158 in the perfor¬ 
mance of the duty. 159 Ibn Hanbal repeatedly disapproves of such action, 160 


154 No. *20 (see above, ch. 4, note 47). Early Hanbalite sources transmit advice to the same 
effect from Ibn 'Abbas (d. 68/687f.) (see above, ch. 4, note 52) and Maymun ibn Mihran 
(d. 117/735f.) (see above, ch. 4, note 57). 

155 No. 122. (For laysa read fa-aysh with J, f. 12a. 13.) Note, however, that the chapter¬ 
heading immediately preceding this tradition puts a different construction on the situa¬ 
tion: one is not obliged to act when one knows that the ruler will do so (Khallal, Amr, 
141.2). 

156 Ibn Hanbal approves the conduct of a certain Ibn Marwan who was crucified (suliba) in 
performing the duty (no. 2). In Ansari’s edition of the Amr, his name appears as 
Muhammad ibn Marwan (Khallal, Amr, ed. Ansari, 3.16), and this is supported by the 
citation in Abu Ya'la, Amr, f. 102b.21. I am unable to identify him. In J we find a variant 
text of no. 1, in which Ibn Hanbal is asked whether a man may expect to be rewarded if 
he meets with something unpleasant at the hands of the authorities when he is acting 
against music-making; the answer is that he does indeed earn merit (f. lb. 14). This text 
has the support of the parallel in Abu Dawud, Masail, 278.13. 

157 A poem of'Abdallah ibn Shubruma (d. 144/761f.) is quoted in which he warns that the 
duty is not to be performed by unsheathing one’s sword against the rulers (a 3 imma) (no. 
*24; see above, ch. 4, notes 44, 226). A reply of Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. 36/656f.) 
on forbidding wrong, in which he condemns taking up arms against the ruler, is quoted 
in an early Hanbalite source (Hanbal, Milona, 99.3; see above, ch. 4, note 40). 

158 Terms other than sultan appear occasionally. In one case (no. 75) passers-by inform the 
sahib al-khabar (the local eyes and ears of the ruler, see R. Dozy, Supplement aux dict- 
ionnaires arabes, Leiden 1881, 1:347£). In the case of the village vintner in the Sawad 
(no. 122), the governor ( c dmit) is mentioned alongside the sultan. In an anecdote about 
the Egyptian Companion 'Uqba ibn 'Amir, the talk is of calling in the police (shurat, no. 
*61; this anecdote, for which see above, ch. 4, 80fi, is also referred to in no. 57). 

159 It is ironic that 'Ata includes in his introduction to Khallal’s work a eulogy of the institu¬ 
tionalisation of al-amr bil-ma c rufm the contemporary Sa'udI state (Khallal, Amr, 67-9). 

160 Nos. 1, 51, 53-8; also below, note 163. In no. 1, in the printed text, he describes such a 
course as ‘disapproved’ ( makruh)\ however, the text of J (f. lb. 14), and the parallel text 
of Abu Dawud ( Masail, 278.13), carry a different sense (see above, note 156). In nos. 
16 and 75 such a course is implicitly rejected. Another tradition in which the issue arises 
(Abu Dawud, Masail, 279.8) is unclear to me. In no. 16, in J, one way of involving the 
ruler which is envisaged by the questioner is to get him to issue a proclamation about the 
matter at issue (f. 3a.4; a line has dropped out of the printed text here through haplo- 
graph)'). 
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as in the responsum with which we began; 161 and cases where he is pre¬ 
pared to countenance it are rare indeed. In one such instance, he is told of 
the practice of certain fishermen (or hunters?) who use mice and frogs as 
bait. Confronted with this disturbing information, Ibn Hanbal responds 
that they should be told to stop it. He is then asked whether, if they persist, 
the authorities should be called in. The answer, unusually, is yes - then 
maybe they’ll stop it. 162 The other such case concerns the question whether 
an incorrigible evil-doer may be denounced to the ruler; the answer again 
is yes - provided you know that the ruler will inflict the correct penalty 
( hadd ). 163 The sequel then makes it clear that you are in fact unlikely to 
know this: Ibn Hanbal relates that they had had a noxious neighbour who 
was handed over to the authorities, received thirty lashes, and died. 164 In 
general, it seems, the ruler is likely to go too far against an offender; 165 and 
once you bring in the authorities, you are no longer in control of what 
happens. 166 Ibn HanbaPs reserve thus arises from the arbitrary and unpre¬ 
dictable character of political power. 167 You can have no confidence that 
the authorities will impose the legal punishment for the offence. 168 What 
they do will be too litde or too much, and the chances are that they will 
act with lawless brutality. 169 

All this fits well with what we know of Ibn HanbaPs political attitudes, 
and of his life in general. 170 He was described, and described himself, as a 

161 No. 57. 

162 Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Masa’il, 2:175 no. 1958. Cf. M. Cook, ‘Early Islamic dietary law’, 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam , 7 (1986), 240, 277. 

163 Compare a case in which Ibn Hanbal is asked whether the authorities should be called in 

to deal with a blasphemous drunk; the answer is no, because it is to be feared that they 
would not inflict the right penalty (Ibn Muflih, Adah , 1:218.3). 164 No. 50. 

165 No. 55 (yata c addd c alayhi). In one tradition, it seems that the likely response of the state 
is to fine the offender: they ‘take something from him and ask him to repent’ (no. 51). 

166 No. 57. 

167 Contrast the attitude of c Uqba ibn c Amir (see above, note 158), whose reluctance to see 
the police called in to deal with wine-drinking neighbours is motivated rather by concern 
for privacy. 

168 Ibn Hanbal does occasionally discuss the legal punishments for offences in the responsa 
under study. Thus no. 102 concerns the punishment ( adab ) that the authorities should 
mete out to a music-maker - not more than ten lashes. I assume that the immediately fol¬ 
lowing tradition on the beating of the perpetrator of tajyhbir (no. 103, cf. above, note 52) 
also refers to punishment administered by the authorities, though this is not explicit. In 
no. *31, c Umar ibn al-Khattab beats a camel-driver for cruelty to his camel. 

169 Other traditions show a similar reluctance on the part of Ibn Hanbal to be responsible for 
a man’s going to prison (no. 51, where the man dies there; no. 60; and cf. nos. *52, *62), 
or otherwise to involve the state in his affairs (no. 59). 

170 See W. M. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna , Leiden 1897, for what is still the 
best published account in a Western language. Though I shall not give further references 
to his work, Patton had access through late sources to a good deal of the material cited 
below, and one of his major sources remains of fundamental importance (see next note). 
A new study by Nimrod Hurvitz is in preparation. 
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man who kept clear of rulers. 171 Equally there is no indication that he had 
played any part in the popular movements that, back in the year 201/817, 
had sought to restore order on the streets of Baghdad in the chaotic con¬ 
ditions of the fourth civil war; 172 and indeed he explicitly condemned the 
action of the most prominent of the popular leaders, Sahl ibn Salama, 173 
though this must also have been connected with the latter’s Mu'tazil- 
ism. 174 At no point during the long years of the Mihna (218-34/833-48) 
did he feel it his duty to seek out a confrontation with the state; trouble 
always came knocking at his door, not the other way round. 175 And when 


171 When Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah ibn Tahir (d. 253/867) was pressing to see him, he 
stated: and rajul lam ukhdlit al-sultdn (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 9:220.2, quoting the 
account of Ibn Hanbal’s life given by his son Salih (d. 266/880); for the career of 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah ibn Tahir in Baghdad, see El 2 , art. ‘Muhammad ibn 'Abd 
Allah’ (K. V. Zettersteen and C. E. Bosworth)). 'Abdallah ibn Tahir (d. 230/844) is said 
to have described Ibn Hanbal in the same terms to Ishaq ibn Rahawayh (Salih, Sira , 41.9). 
In quoting Salih’s biography of his father, I refer where possible (as in this case) to 
Ahmad’s edition, rather than to the citations in Abu Nu'aym’s Hilya. However, the ma¬ 
terial quoted by Abu Nu'aym from Hilya , 9:206.16 onwards is not found in Ahmad’s 
edition, and for this I give references to Abu Nu'aym. A further complication is that the 
first edition of Salih’s work, that given by DumI in his monograph on Ibn Hanbal (A. 'A. 
al-Duml, Ahmad ibn Hanbal bayn mihnat al-din wa-mihnat al-dunyd , Cairo 1961, 
266-303), reaches somewhat further than Ahmad’s: Duml’s extra material (ibid., 
297.16-303.20) corresponds to Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 9:206.16-210.25. For this material 
I give references both to the Hilya and to Duml’s edition. The versions of DumI and 
Ahmad on the one hand, and of Abu Nu'aym on the other, stem from different trans¬ 
mitters from Salih. 

172 On these movements, see Lapidus, ‘The separation of state and religion’, 372-4; van Ess, 
Theologie , 3:173-5, 448. That they operated under the banner of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufis a 
point to which I shall return (see below, note 190). 

173 He disapproved of his enterprise, and reproved one of his followers, see Khallal, Musnad, 
25.15 (noted in van Ess, Theologie , 3:174). For brief descriptions of this rich work and its 
contents, see, in addition to the editor’s introduction, C. Rieu, Supplement to the cata¬ 
logue of the Arabic manuscripts in the British Museum , London 1894, 98-100 no. 168; 
H. Laoust, ‘Les premieres professions de foi hanbalites’, in Melanges Louis Massignon, 
Damascus 1956-7, 3:18-22. Incidentally, Laoust’s statement that the fifth juz 3 of the 
work includes an enumeration of traditions concerned with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf(ibid ., 21) 
is misleading, unless he had in mind the saying of Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman which divides 
Islam into eight shares, of which the last two are al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf and al-nahy c an al- 
munkar respectively (quoted twice, Khallal, Musnad , 396.20, 397.12; for this saying, 
which appears also as a Prophetic tradition, see Ibn Wahb ,JdmT, fragment edited by M. 
Muranyi under the subtitle Hie Koranwissenschaften , 134 line 19, and Muranyi’s com¬ 
mentary thereto; BayhaqI, Shu ah , 6:94f. nos. 7,585f.). 

174 See W. Madelung, ‘Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim and Mu'tazilism’, in On both sides ofal- 
Mandab: Ethiopian, South-Arabic and Islamic studies presented to Oscar Lofgren on his 
ninetieth birthday , Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul, Transactions, 2 (1989), 43; W. 
Madelung, ‘The vigilante movement of Sahl b. Salama al-Khurasanl and the origins of 
Hanbalism reconsidered’, Journal of Turkish Studies, 14 (1990), 331; van Ess, Theologie, 
3:174. 

175 The problem of the appropriate response to the Mihna is never discussed by Ibn Hanbal 
in terms of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf(see , for example, Hanbal, Mihna , 40.2,44.6, 78.9; cf. Abu 
Ya'la, Amr, f. 102b. 17). Nor does Ibn Hanbal seem to feel any obligation to speak out 
against official heresy at the Friday prayer (cf. below, note 244). 
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rebellion was mooted in traditionist circles in Baghdad against the heret¬ 
ical zeal of al-Wathiq (r. 227-32/842-7), Ibn Hanbal is described as 
strongly opposing this dangerous project. 176 Again, there is no indication 
of his involvement in the abortive rising that ensued under the leadership 
of Ahmad ibn Nasr al-I<huza‘I in 231/846 177 - though he seems to have 
gone along with the view that Ahmad died a martyr’s death. 178 When 
times changed, he sought to maintain the same distance from the ortho¬ 
dox caliph al-Mutawalckil as he had from his heretical predecessors. Such 
official orthodoxy, though a blessing to the Muslims at large, 179 did little 
for Ibn Hanbal personally except to complicate his life by rendering him 
the target of unwanted attention and largesse. 180 As he told his worldly 
uncle Ishaq with regard to the food and presents that al-Mutawakkil 
pressed on him and his family: ‘If you didn’t accept them, they’d leave you 
alone.’ 181 


6. CONCLUSION 

The responsa of Ibn Hanbal give us a remarkable picture of the duty of for¬ 
bidding wrong as it was understood and practised in the early Hanbalite 
milieu. Indeed this picture is perhaps the most lively we can hope to paint 
for any pre-modern Islamic society. But it is not one that we should 
attempt to generalise to other places and times in the traditional Islamic 


176 Hanbal, Mihna. 81.8; Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt 1:144.22; Khallal, Musnad, 21.15. What 
particularly incensed the fuqahd 3 was the proposal to indoctrinate schoolchildren with the 
dogma of the created Koran (as noted in van Ess, Theologie, 3:470, where the proposal 
has, however, become an accomplished fact). Ibn Hanbal urged them rather to condemn 
the heresy in their hearts (‘ alaykum bi’l-nukra bi-qulubikum). Another account of what 
is probably the same incident is also given by Khallal ( Musnad , 21.6). 

177 The fate of Ahmad ibn Nasr is mentioned in passing in Hanbal, Mihna , 84.3. 

178 Ibn Hanbal is quoted as commending Ahmad ibn Nasr for his self-sacrifice (Khatlb, 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, 5:177.15, and Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:81.14, both from Abu Bakr 
al-Marrudhl), and cf. ibid., 2:289.17; but Ibn Abl Ya'la makes no direct reference to the 
rising anywhere in his tar jama of Ahmad ibn Nasr, ibid., 1:80-2). Ibn Hanbal likewise 
sees no harm in praying over the severed head of Ahmad ibn Nasr (‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad, 
Masd 3 il, 141 no. 524; in no. 523, he has confirmed that one prays over the body of a 
martyr). 

179 For Ibn Hanbal’s endorsement of the view that the accession of al-Mutawakkil was a great 
blessing for the Muslims, see his letter in Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:216.10. The change of 
caliphal policy was, however, neither precipitate nor unqualified (see C. Melchert, 
‘Religious policies of the caliphs from al-Mutawakkil to al-Muqtadir’, Islamic Law and 
Society, 3 (1996), 320-30). 

180 For these tribulations, see the account given by his cousin (Hanbal, Mihna, 84-109). 

181 Ibid., 105.9. What does not quite emerge in Hanbal’s account, though amply docu¬ 
mented in that of Ibn Hanbal’s son Salih, is the extreme bitterness of the family quarrel 
that erupted as a result of the partiality of the family for the blandishments of al- 
Mutawakkil (see the extensive citations in Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:212-15). 
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world. For all that many of its themes recur elsewhere, the milieu of the 
early Hanbalites retains its own distinctive hues. 

What stands out is the low-profile character of Ibn Hanbal’s conception 
of the duty. As we have seen, one keeps out of the way of the state, neither 
confronting nor coopting the ruler. In this sense Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine is 
a deeply apolitical one. At the same time it is a distinctly civilian one - as 
we saw, one neither uses weapons nor confronts them. There is also the 
tendency to leave off if the offender does not listen, and to take refuge in 
performing the duty in the heart. These features have parallels in the doc¬ 
trines of other schools, but they are rarely used to such consistent effect. 

More startling is the existence in KhallaPs collection of a trend of thought 
which casts doubt on the very idea that forbidding wrong is a duty, or even 
denies it this standing altogether. Such outright denial never appears in the 
mouth of Ibn Hanbal himself, but it is transmitted from two earlier author¬ 
ities, Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 182 and ‘Abdallah ibn Shubruma (d. 144/ 
76If.). 183 Both regard forbidding wrong as a supererogatory activity 
(nafila). Ibn Hanbal is less categorical. Asked whether forbidding wrong is 
obligatory, he replies that in these evil days it is too burdensome ( shadid) to 
impose, especially in the light of the easement in the Prophetic tradition 184 
- a clear reference to the possibility of performing the duty in the heart. On 
another occasion he betrays a similar sense of the corruption of the times, 
remarking that ‘this is no time for forbidding’. 185 Such minor hesitations are 
also apparent in other things he says on the subject. 186 

One way to interpret this early Hanbalite quietism is in terms of the 
adaptation of an activist heritage to a civilian society for which political 
quietism was an increasingly relevant option. 187 But even in the civil society 

182 No. *11; see above, ch. 4, note 224. 183 No. *24; see above, ch. 4, note 226. 

184 No. 18. 185 No. 19 (laysa hadlm zaman naby). 

186 In no. 1, in the printed text, Ibn Hanbal has pronounced it obligatory to proceed against 
a music-maker; he then adds that if a man does so, merit ( fadl) accrues to him. As it stands, 
this is puzzling. But in J, Ibn Hanbal, on being asked whether it is obligatory to proceed, 
replies: ‘I don’t know what’s obligatory; if he acts, merit accrues to him’ (f. lb.13); and 
this text is supported by a parallel version of the responsum (Abu Dawud, Masd’il , 
278.11). In no. 14, he trusts that performance 'in the heart’ will suffice (contrast no. 13, 
where a similar statement is immediately qualified). In no. 25, he hopes that performance 
'in the heart’ will be enough, but adds that it is ‘more meritorious’ ( cifdal) to proceed 
‘with the hand’. In no. 29, he is asked about performance ‘with the hand’; his answer is 
that, if a man has the strength for it, ‘there is no harm in it’ (Id ba’s bihi). Of these tradi¬ 
tions, all except no. 1 are general statements about the duty at large. All go better with 
the view that performance of the duty (other than in the heart) is in fact optional. Cf. also 
the negative attitude towards al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf ascribed in Mu'tazilite sources to the 
Hashwiyya (see, for example, below, ch. 12, 208f). 

187 Cf. M. Cook, ‘Activism and quietism in Islam: the case of the early Murji’a’, in A. S. Cudsi 
and A. E. H. Dessouki (eds.), Islam and power , London 1981, 21f. I have not in general 
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of Baghdad in his own day, Ibn HanbaPs stance was far from universal. As 
mentioned above, the year 201/817 saw the emergence of popular move¬ 
ments aiming to restore public order in the absence of effective author¬ 
ity. 188 At least three leaders were active, Khalid al-Daryush, Sahl ibn 
Salama, and the young Ahmad ibn Nasr. 189 All three acted under the 
banner of forbidding wrong. 190 What is more, Khalid and Sahl were separ¬ 
ated by a significant doctrinal difference regarding the duty. Khalid (who 
was clearly the less successful leader) categorically opposed performing it 
against the ruler, and indeed is said to have handed over some of the crim¬ 
inals he apprehended to the authorities 191 (or what there was of them). 
Sahl, by contrast, proposed to fight anyone who opposed Koran and 
Sunna, irrespective of whether he was a ruler or not 192 - a view which may 
well reflect a Mu'tazilite affiliation. As we have already seen, the caliph al- 
Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) is said to have been moved by these wor¬ 
risome events to declare a ban on forbidding wrong (sc. by private 
individuals). 193 Thirty years later, the duty was again prominent (accord¬ 
ing to some accounts) in the ideology of the rising planned by Ahmad ibn 
Nasr. 194 Ibn Hanbal was not, then, solidly representative of the urban 


sought to distinguish political quietism (i.e. quietism in relation to the state) from social 
quietism (i.e. quietism in relation to the surrounding society). The two naturally tend to 
go together; but they need not always do so. The distinction was pointed out to me by 
David Marmer, with the apt example of Khalid al-Daryush (see below, note 191). 

188 See above, note 172. I have also benefited from a sharp analysis of two of these move¬ 
ments in a graduate paper written for me by David Marmer in 1989. 

189 For the role of the latter, see Tabari, Ta’rikh , series III, 1344.8 (under the year 231; 
Tabari here gives a cross-reference to his account of the year 201 which is not honoured 
in the text of his work as we have it); a quotation from Still (d. 335/947) apud Kliatlb, 
Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 5:176.9 (both cited in van Ess, Theologie , 3:471); Azdl (d. c. 334/945), 
Ta’rikh al-Mawsil , ed. C A. Hablba, Cairo 1967, 341.15 (I owe this reference to Nurit 
Tsafrir). The quotation from Sull is a favourite of later sources (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 
ed. c Ata, 11:165.13; MizzI, Tahdhih , 1:508.6; DhahabI, Siyar, 11:167.7; DhahabI, 
Ta’riki al-Islam, years 231-40, 56.3; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhih, 1:87.11). 

190 For Ahmad ibn Nasr, who went into action on the east bank in the name of al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf, see the references given in the preceding note. For Khalid’s appeal on the same 
basis to his neighbours, his family and the people of his quarter ( mahalla ), see Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, series III, 1009.11; for Sahl’s similar appeal, first to his neighbours and the people 
of his quarter, then to the population at large, see ibid., 1009.18, and cf. Ibn al-Faqlh (Jl. 
late third/ninth century), Bulddn, in Baghdad: Madinat al-Saldm, ed. S. A. al-'AH, 
Baghdad and Paris n.d., 80.16 (referring to his cause as inkdr al-munkar). 

191 Tabari, Tankh, series III, 1009.15, 1010.9. 192 Ibid., 1010.11. 

193 See above, ch. 4, 70f. 

194 See the continuation of the quotation from Still cited above, note 189; Azdl, Ta 3 rikh al- 
Mawsil, 178.3 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); Tzz al-Dln ibn al-Athlr (d. 
630/1233), Kamil, ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leiden 1851-76, 7:14.5; and Ibn Kathlr (d. 
774/1373), al-Biddya wa 3 l-nihdya, Cairo 1351-8, 10:304.1. But Tabari in his account 
( Ta 3 rikh, series III, 1343-50) makes no reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf In the context of 
the year 231. See also Lapidus, ‘The separation of state and religion’, 381, and van Ess, 
Theologie, 2:388. 
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society he belonged to. There was nevertheless something in his apolitical 
life and doctrines that spoke to the needs of this society in its more prudent 
moods. What he represented, an imperfectly realised aspiration to lead a 
life apart from the state, can best be grasped against the background of his 
own immediate circumstances. 

Ibn Hanbal is perhaps the only ordinary citizen of third/ninth-century 
Baghdad whose life we can place in its concrete surroundings. 195 He lived 
near the north-western limits of the city. 196 His street (zuqaq) was a cul- 
de-sac: 197 at the open end there was a gate (bab al-zuqaq) which could be 
closed to exclude outsiders, 198 and at the inner end there was a cluster of 
four homes {manazil) belonging to Ibn Hanbal and his family. 199 One was 
the home of his uncle Ishaq ibn Hanbal (d. 253/867), where his cousin 
Hanbal ibn Ishaq (d. 273/886) also lived; 200 it was separated from Ibn 
HanbaPs home by a wall. 201 Another was the home of his eldest son Salih 
(d. 266/880); 202 it likewise adjoined Ibn HanbaPs, and there was a gate 
linking the two homes. 203 A third belonged to Ibn HanbaPs second son 
'Abdallah (d. 290/903). 204 These five were the only adult males in the 


195 The account of these surroundings given in this paragraph derives from sources which 
refer mainly to the later years of his life. 

196 Each time a child was born to Ibn Hanbal, a family friend nicknamed ‘Buran’ (or ‘Furan’ 
- the variants suggest an Iranian original ‘Puran’, cf. F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 
Marburg 1895, 255), who lived nearby (see below, note 227), would go out and buy a 
present either at the Bridge (al-Qantara) or at Bab al-Tibn (Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 
303.15). The Bridge was local, as we learn from another reminiscence (ibid., 263.8), so 
presumably the Bab al-Tibn was also close by. This gate is well known, and marked the 
north-western limit of the city (see G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 
Oxford 1900,115, and Map V no. 15); the Bridge is accordingly likely to be the Qantarat 
Raha Umm Ja'far (ibid., 113, and Map V, no. 13). I do not know what to make of the 
statement that the ‘one-eyed Tigris’ (Dijla al-'Awra 5 ) was behind Ibn Hanbal’s home (Ibn 
al-jawzl, Mandqib, 20.10); this term belongs in the neighbourhood of Basra, not 
Baghdad, unless it is a synonym for the ‘Upper Harbour’ of Le Strange’s map. 

197 For the cul-de-sac as a feature of Arab cities in a later period (but not, surprisingly, of those 
of Iraq), see A. Raymond, The great Arab cities in the 16th-18th centuries: an introduc¬ 
tion, New York and London 1984, 15f. 

198 See Hanbal, Mihna, 67. 20; DhahabI (d. 748/1348), Tarjamat al-imdm Ahmad 
(extracted from his Ta’rikh al-Isldm), ed. A. M. Shakir, n.p. 1946, 76.6, 77.4; and Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:176.11 (bdb al-darb). Presumably such gates were widespread, but they 
do not seem to have ensured security at night: Ibn Hanbal is against going out in response 
to a shout after dark (no. 109). 

199 That Ibn Hanbal’s home was at the far end of the street appears from an account quoted 

in Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:176.13. 200 See for example Hanbal, Mihna, 88.8. 

201 Ibid., 100.13. Hanbal could hear Ibn Hanbal reciting the Koran on his roof (ibid., 
110.2), and he could overlook Ibn Hanbal’s home from his own roof (ibid., 87.2). 

202 See, for example, ibid., 88.8, 113.5. 

203 Ibn Hanbal had the gate closed up during the family quarrel (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 
9:213.23), but the children first opened a peephole (kuwwa) in it (ibid., 214.8), and 
finally got it open again (ibid., 215.3). See also Ibn al-JawzT, Mandqib, 216.2. 

204 See Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 264.7, 302.13, 403.6, and cf. DhahabI, Tarjama, 76.2. 
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family; 205 with the exception of I bn Hanbal’s slave-girl Husn, 206 women 
and children tend to be referred to only in general terms. 207 Ibn Hanbal’s 
home, though described as cramped, 208 seems to have been quite a 
ramified affair: it contained at least three chambers ( buyiit ), upper rooms 
( ghuraf ), and roofs ( sutuh ), 209 not to mention an entrance-hall ( dihltz ) 210 
and a well. 211 Members of the family might sit at the gates of their 
homes, 212 and would sleep on the roofs of their houses in summer. 213 The 
local mosque, where his uncle led the prayer, and he himself would teach, 
was at his gate; 214 but during the quarrel with his family, Ibn Hanbal 
ceased to attend it, and instead went to a mosque located outside his 
street. 215 Beyond the family circle were the neighbours. 216 One of them, 
as we have seen, was a malefactor who perished while in the hands of the 
authorities. 217 But several of them were connected with Ibn Hanbal’s 
scholarly activities. 218 Unlike his uncle, Ibn Hanbal seems to have been on 
good terms with his neighbours, 219 and they were people with whom he 
felt some solidarity: at one point he dismissed the idea of going into hiding 
on the grounds that it would put his family and neighbours at risk. 220 
Among them were tenants of his ( sukkan ). 221 Weavers appear as both 


205 Hanbal, Mihna, 102.3, 108.12. The death of an uncle named 'Abdallah must have taken 
place at an earlier date (Salih, Sira , 37.4). 

206 See for example Hanbal, Mihna , 100.12; DhahabI, Tarjama, 38.16, 39.3. 

207 See for example Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 9:207.9 (cf. Salih apud DumI, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 

298.17); Hanbal, Mihna, 88.8,’ 102.4. 208 Ibn al’-jawzl, Mandqib , 249.19. ’ 

209 Hanbal, Mihna , 88.6 (reading manzil for manzilay , as in the parallel texts in DhahabI, 
Tarjama , 59.10, and DhahabI, Siyar , 11:267.8, but discarding the reading sardb for 
buyiit found there). 

210 See Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib , 209.14, 291.2; Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:186.15. 

211 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 9:179.17 ( bir ). Salih’s house too had its well {ibid., 207.9 = Salih 

apud DumI, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 298.18). 212 Hanbal, Mihna, 99.12. 

213 Ibid., 87.1, and cf. Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:207.22 (= Salih apud DumI, Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, 299.12). 

214 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:176.15; see also Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 384.19, and cf. ibid., 
209.9. For his teaching in the mosque, see ibid., 189.15. 

215 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:214.17; Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 384.18. Cf. also Salih, Sira, 34.6. 

216 One’s neighbourhood ( jiwdr ) is defined by Ibn Hanbal as thirty homes around one’s own 

('Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Masd’il, 384 no. 1393). 217 See above, note 164. 

218 See Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:137.12, 301.19, 334.1, 415.15. The last of these entries 
relates to Ibn Bukhtan, a friend of the family who had a shop {dukhan) at the Bridge 
(Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 263.8). 219 Ibid., 218.3, 218.17. 

220 Hanbal, Mihna, 37.5. 

221 One, whom Ibn Hanbal ejected from his home for cohabiting with his divorced wife, has 
already been mentioned (see above, note 60). Another retrieved a pair of scissors which 
Ibn Hanbal had dropped into the well; in return, Ibn Hanbal forgave him three months 
rent for the shop {hdnut) (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:179.17). On his death-bed, Ibn Hanbal 
sent Salih to one of the tenants in connection with a purchase of dates {ibid., 220.10). 
That these tenants, or some of them, were not living in Ibn Hanbal’s own home is clear 
from a reference to the ‘home of the tenants’ (ddr al-sukkdn ) (Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 
274.11; DhahabI, Siyar, 11:209.11). 
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neighbours 222 and tenants, 223 emphasising the humble character of the 
neighbourhood. 224 Another neighbour ran a butcher’s shop. 225 
Somewhere nearby there was a bath-house which Ibn Hanbal did not 
patronise, 226 and the home of the family’s closest friend; 227 but it is not 
clear whether these were located in Ibn Hanbal’s own street or outside it, 
and we do not know how far, if at all, his ‘quarter’ ( mahalla) extended 
beyond his street. 228 The family was not well-off, and Salih, who had too 
many mouths to feed, found it particularly hard to make ends meet. 229 But 
both Ibn Hanbal and his uncle had some income from property 
(jjhalla). 230 

There was little in this lifestyle to force Ibn Hanbal into the proximity 
of the state, other than the gratuitous location of his home in a capital city. 
He was an Arab, 231 and as such a member of what had once been a politi¬ 
cal and military aristocracy; but it was not an identity he gloried in, or even 
made mention of. 232 He had a link to the incumbent dynasty through his 


222 When a child of Ibn Hanbal’s went missing, he turned up in one of the weavers’ homes 
(Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 209.11). Husn sells the yarn she has spun to one of them (ibid., 
302.5). 

223 This is implicit ibid., 266.11; and compare ibid., 404.17 with ibid., 223.17. 

224 For the low status of weavers, see R. Brunschvig, ‘Metiers vils en Islam’, Stadia Islamica, 
16(1962), esp. 50-5. 

225 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:430.6; Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 302.1; DhahabI, Tarjama, 39.7. 

226 One winter’s day he scheduled a visit, but thought better of it and cancelled it (Salih, Sira, 
42.1); he had not entered a bath-house for fifty years (Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 247.16). 
Cf. also DhahabT, Tar jama, 25.7. 

227 Buran (see above, note 196) makes frequent, sometimes intimate, appearances in the life 
of the family (see, for example, Salih, Sira, 52.7; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:213.4, 215.7). 
That his home was close by we learn from an account of how Ibn Hanbal hid there at one 
stage during the Mihna (Hanbal, Mihna, 84.3). See also Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, l:195f. 
(giving his death date as 256/870). 

228 In one account we read that his quarter was surrounded and searched by the authorities 
at a time when he was under suspicion (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:176.18). 

229 See, for example, ibid., 213.20. Hanbal ibn Ishaq was also a poor man (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt, 1:143.12). 

230 According to Ibn Kathlr, Ibn Hanbal received 17 dirhems per month in income (jyhalla) 
from property (milk) (Biddya, 10:337.9). Ibn Kathlr does not give his source, but a ref¬ 
erence to jyhallat al-ddr appears in Ibn Hanbal’s will, see Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:213.6, 
and cf. Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:195.12. For other references to this income, see for 
example ibid., 10.13, 260.9; Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 224.5, 264.1; DhahabI, Siyar, 
11:320.1. For Ishaq’s income, see Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:214.14. 

231 For his standard genealogy, see Salih, Sira, 27.1; also DhahabI, Tar jama, 9.2, with vari¬ 
ants and scholarly commentary. The ‘master of the bridge’ (sahib al-jisr ) identifies him 
(in Persian) as an Arab (Tdzih) as he returns home from his flogging (Hanbal, Mihna, 
67.19). 

232 Ibn 'Asakir, Ta’rikh, 5:257.15, 258.1; see also Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:249.6; Ibn al- 
JawzI, Mandqib, 274.19; DhahabI, Tar jama, 12.12. Madelung holds a very different view 
on this point; to establish Ibn Hanbal’s Arab sentiments, he quotes a passage from a creed 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal which displays strong animosity to Shu'ubism (Madelung, 
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Khurasanian background: 233 his grandfather Hanbal had served the 
‘Abbasid cause at the time of the revolution, 234 and his father too had 
belonged to the ‘Abbasid army. 235 This connection was vigorously 
exploited by his worldly uncle Ishaq in his attempts to extricate his nephew 
from the Mihna, 236 but again it meant nothing to Ibn Hanbal himself. At 
his interrogation he found occasion to put to the caliph the rhetorical ques¬ 
tion: ‘Commander of the Faithful, a call ( da‘wa ) after the call of 
Muhammad, peace be upon him?’ 237 What remained for him of the fusion 
of religion and politics that had brought the Islamic world into being was 
little more than a duty and a ritual. 238 The duty was to obey the caliph 239 
- in any matter, that is, that did not involve disobedience to God. 240 But 
in normal times, this was not an obligation that intruded much into the life 
of a man such as Ibn Hanbal. The ritual was the Friday prayer, 241 the 
residue of an earlier epoch in which the Muslim community could physi¬ 
cally gather together in one place. To participate in this ritual meant to 
leave one’s own immediate neighbourhood and attend at the official cathe¬ 
dral mosque 242 - for Ibn Hanbal the Great Mosque built originally by the 


Religious trends, 23, citing Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:34.18; and see also ibid., 30.17, 
from the same creed). It is of course true that he was no friend to the Shu'ubiyya (cf. Ishaq 
ibn Ibrahim, Masd’il, 1:200 no. 992). But the creed in question is one whose ascription 
to Ibn Hanbal was vigorously rejected by DhahabI ( Siyar , 11:286.18, 303.3), and 
perhaps rightly so. 

233 He had been brought from Marw in his mother’s womb (Salih, Sim, 26.2). He could 
speak Persian, as emerges from a reminiscence of his grandson Zuhayr ibn Salih (d. 
303/915f.) regarding a visit Ibn Hanbal received from the son of a maternal aunt in 
Khurasan (DhahabI, Tarjama, 34.20). Cf. also Hanbal, Mihna, 53.19. 

234 See Madelung, Religious trends, 22, citing al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
4:415.11; also DhahabI, Tar jama, 12.4. 

235 He is said to have been a commander (qa’id) (see Madelung, Religious trends, 22, and 
Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 19.14), and to have belonged to the army of Marw (DhahabI, 
Siyar, 11:179.7). 

236 Hanbal, Mihna, 43.11. Cf. also Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:205.13 (quoting a highly suspect 

account, see below, ch. 6, note 6). 237 Hanbal, Mihna, 47.8. 

238 In principle we should add to these jihad ; but the part it played in Ibn Hanbal’s life was 
slight. There is a report that he engaged in it while visiting Tarsus (DhahabI, Siyar, 
11:311.9), and he showed concern for the thughur (ibid., 311.11, with reference to 
Qazwln; Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 196.6, 384.13). 

239 See, for example, the statements that Ibn Hanbal makes to the authorities when they raid 
his house (Hanbal, Mihna, 87.13, 88.4; cf. Khallal, Musnad, 1.5). 

240 Khallal, Musnad, 1.7 (al-sam c wa 1 l-ta 'a md lamyu 'mar bi-ma c siya). 

241 The ‘Abbasids, in his view, were the right people to lead it, see Khallal, Musnad, 1.12; Ibn 
Abl Yala, Tabaqdt, 1:144.20; and cf. ibid., 26.17, 294.21, 330.10, 344.20, 421.11. 
These statements also mention less frequent rituals at which the ruler had the right to 
officiate, notably the two festivals and the pilgrimage. 

242 For an anecdote which places Ibn Hanbal at the masjid al-jdmT on a Friday with his eldest 
son, see Salih, Sira, 34.8. The way there lay along a major road ( tariq ) (see ‘Abdallah ibn 
Ahmad, Masd’il, 129 no. 474). 
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caliph al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75). 243 But there too the contact could 
be minimal. Even in the period when the state was actively heretical, with 
an adherent of its false doctrine leading the prayer, Ibn Hanbal would still 
participate in this communal ritual; but on returning home he would make 
good the deficiency by repeating the prayer in private. 244 

It was through no choice of Ibn Hanbal’s that the state burst into his 
world and shattered its peace. First came what he called the ‘religious 
ordeal’ (jitnat al-din ), in which he was imprisoned, interrogated and 
flogged lor refusing to pay lip-service to heresy; then, after his home and 
those of his family had been raided and searched in the middle of the night, 
came the ‘worldly ordeal’ (jitnat al-dunyd ), a more insidious threat, 
because the favours lavished on him at the caliphal court corrupted his own 
family. 245 In both, he said, he wished he were dead. 246 As he lamented bit¬ 
terly: ‘I’ve been spared these people for sixty years, and now at the end of 
my life I’m afflicted with them.’ 247 After the caliph had allowed him to go 
home, he was still pestered by the comings and goings of benevolent offi¬ 
cialdom. 248 Even death did not fully release him: at his funeral, the Tahirid 

243 This is shown by a report which has him attend the cathedral mosque on a Friday and 
pray in the ‘Cupola of the Poets’ (qubbat al-shuard 3 ) (Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 289.8). As 
Sabari has shown (S. Sabari, Mouvements populaires a Bagdad a Fepoque c abbasside, Paris 
1981, 15), this cupola, which owed its name to the weekly gathering of poets that took 
place under it (Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad , 8:249.6), was located in the Jami' al-Mansur 
(ibid ., 12:95.22). 

244 Hanbal, Mihna , 79.15 (cf. Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib , 159.10). In the days of the orthodox 
al-Mutawakkil, by contrast, he attended and did not repeat the prayer (Hanbal, Mihna, 
80.6). At a late stage in the Mihna, he did in fact cease to attend the Friday prayer, but 
this was because he was in hiding (ibid., 80.5), or had received official orders to stay at 
home (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:207.1 = Salih apud DumI, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 298.9). 

245 During his visit to the court he described them as ‘my ruin’ (dfati) (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 
9:212.6). The agonising details given by Salih of such matters as Ishaq’s deception of his 
nephew (ibid., 214.1), and of his own relapse after a period of probity (ibid., 215.6), 
remind one of stories of the destruction of families by drug addiction at the present day. 
There are reports to the effect that Ibn Hanbal explained away his unwillingness to accept 
the state’s money (mdl al-sultdn ) as arising only from personal scrupulousness (Ibn Abl 
Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:204.6, and Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 259.6). These are hard to square 
with the biographical data, and one of them (the first) is transmitted, most tendentiously, 
by al-Mutawakkil’s vizier 'Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan (d. 263/877) (for whom 
see D. Sourdel, Le vizirat'abbaside, Damascus 1959-60, 274-86). 

246 Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, 9:211.21. For the parallelism between the two ordeals, see also Ibn 
Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:265.8. 

247 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:209.24, and cf. ibid., 207.23 = Salih apud DumI, Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, 302.15, 299.15. 

248 Thus on one occasion the caliph’s emissary, Yahya ibn Khaqan, arrives outside the street 
with a large retinue in the pouring rain; with a fine sense of theatre, he dismounts there 
and proceeds up the street on foot, wading through the puddles till he reaches Ibn 
Hanbal’s gate (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:219.10). This Yahya was frequently sent by al- 
Mutawakkil to ask Ibn Hanbal about this and that (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:401.6). He 
was the father of the vizier mentioned above, note 245 (see Sourdel, Le vizirat ' abbaside, 
273£). 
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governor of Baghdad pushed in to perform the prayer in place of Ibn 
Hanbal’s own son. 249 

Ibn Hanbal stood for unhesitating obedience to the ruler, except in dis¬ 
obedience to God. Yet it was obedience without a shadow of warmth or a 
hint of a smile. 250 He was neither an activist opponent of the caliphs 251 nor 
a loyalist pledged to their support. 252 He was ready to render unto Caesar 
the things which were Caesar’s; 253 beyond that, what he asked most of all 
was to be left alone, and in that lies a key to his doctrine of forbidding wrong. 

But just as his contemporaries refused to leave him alone, so also pos¬ 
terity was to impose on him a role he had never sought: that of founder 
and leader of a well-defined and often aggressive religious community. The 
circumstances of this community were to vary significantly over space and 
time in the millennium after his death. But in one way or another, their 
effect was to erode the foundations of Ibn Hanbal’s apolitical politics. 


249 Hanbal, Mihna, 112.3. 

250 Thus he caused great offence at court by greeting the caliph’s son al-Mu'tazz as he would 
have any other Muslim (Hanbal, Mihna , 107.7). 

251 Here I find myself in disagreement with Lapidus’s view that Hanbalism was marked by 
militant opposition to the caliphate (‘The separation of state and religion’, 383; see also 
ibid., 370). 

252 Madelung has a rather different view of the early Hanbalites, seeing them as committed 
to the ‘unquestioning backing of the established caliphate’, and to the revival of the spirit 
of the heroic age of Khurasanian jihad against the infidel (Madelung, Religious trends, 25; 
Madelung, ‘The vigilante movement of Sahl b. Salarna’, 336fi). 

253 Ibn Hanbal was once asked by a tradesman whether he should do business with the army 
(jund). He responded by asking, with one of his rare smiles, where the dirham was struck 
- wasn’t it in their abode (ft dart him): (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 1:52.7; cf. Matt. 22:20.) 



CHAPTER 6 


THE HANBALITES OF BAGHDAD 


1. INTRODUCTION 

When we turn from Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) to the later development 
of Hanbalism, we no longer have a body of normative material so close to 
the life of the streets. Instead, we find ourselves looking through two 
rather different windows. On the one hand, we have formal, even system¬ 
atic accounts of the duty from the pens of major Hanbalite scholars. 1 
These accounts rather awkwardly seek to straddle the gap between the 
heritage of Ibn Hanbal’s responsa on the one hand, and a fashionably 
systematising intellectual style on the other. What we lose here is the orig¬ 
inal sense of immediacy in the relationship of principle to practice. The 
other window is historical. After a period in which the Hanbalites play 
little part in the history of Baghdad, they rather suddenly acquire notori¬ 
ety as troublemakers through the exploits of Barbahari (d. 329/941) and 
his contemporaries. This activity then continues to be documented 
through the Buyid domination (334-447/945-1055) and far into the 
Seljuq period (447-590/1055-1194). 2 It gradually recedes, however, 
with the emergence of close ties between the Hanbalites and the ‘Abbasid 
state; this happy relationship then lasts until the demise of the caliphate in 
656/1258. What we have is thus largely a record of high principles on the 
one hand, and high drama on the other; but we no longer hear much of 
the daily round of forbidding wrong. 3 


1 I have benefited from some references to Hanbalite discussions of al-amr bi’l-ma-‘ruf col¬ 
lected in Laoust, La profession defoi d’Ibn Batta , 53 n.2. 

2 For a useful consolidated account of this activity, see Sabari, Mouvements populaires, ch. 4. 

3 The Hanbalite biographers tell us from time to time that a scholar was noted for his per¬ 
formance of the duty. Thus (1) Ja'far ibn Muhammad al-Nasa"!, a transmitter from Ibn 
Hanbal, is said to have been ammdr bi‘l-ma‘ruf naliha’ ‘an al-munkar (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt , 1:124.10, adding that he is reported to have met his death in Mecca in the course 
of this activity). Similar statements are made about the following: (2) Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari 
(d. 387/997) (ibid., 2:144.17; Khafib, Ta’rikb Baghdad, 10:372.14; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
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In what follows I shall first sketch this changing record of Hanbalite 
practice, and then turn to contemporary Hanbalite theory. At the end of 
the chapter I shall take up the question how far it is plausible to relate the 
two. 


2. HANBALITE PRACTICE 

The relative quietism that characterises the original Hanbalite attitude to 
forbidding wrong may well have continued for several decades after the 
death of Ibn Hanbal. 4 It is true that in Hanbalite sources we find references 
to an angry and aggressive Hanbalite populace at the time of his death, 5 
and, indeed, already at the time of the Mihna. 6 But this picture has no 


Manaqib, 517.13); (3) Abu 4-Hasan al- c UkbarI (d. 468/1076) (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. 
Laoust and Dalian, 1:14.20); (4) Abu 5 1-Qasim ibn Manda al-Isbahanl (d. 470/1078) (Ibn 
al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), Muntazam , Hyderabad 1357-61, 8:315.8; DhahabI, Siyar, 
18:352.2 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); DhahabI, Tadhkira , 1166.12); Ibn Rajab, 
Dhayl , ed. Laoust and Dahan, 1:34.10; (5) Ibn al-Qawwas (d. 476/1084) (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt , 2:244.18, and Ibn al-jawzl, Manaqib , 523.16; also Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Laoust 
and Dahan, 1:51.5, where the statement is followed by an anecdote about his public reproof 
of a man he had seen going naked in the bath-house); (6) Ja'far ibn Hasan al-Darzijanl (d. 
506/1112) (Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 2:257.9, and Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Laoust and Dahan, 
1:136.17, the latter making reference to his maqdmdt mashhuda in this connection); 
(7) A'azz al-Baghdadl (d. after 560/1164) (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Fiql, 1:331.4); (8) Ibn 
al-Muqabala al-Bamawardl (d. 571/1175) (ibid., 335.5); (9) Ishaq al- c AlthI(d. 634/1236) 
(ibid., 2:205.4). But with the exception of the latter (for whom see below, notes 101f., 
20If.), these notices offer little beyond the bare statement. A more colourful case is that of 
(10) Ahmad ibn 'All al- c AlthI (d. 503/1110), who in his youth was a decorator, and would 
forbid his fellow-craftsmen to make images; he gave up the trade after an episode in which, 
in performance of the duty, he smashed images in the home of some exalted personage 
(ba c d al-saldtin) (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:255.6; the story is adduced from Ibn Rajab in 
I. Goldziher, Le livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert, Algiers 1903, 90, where the nisba is 
misread). We possess a fragment of a diary kept by the Baghdadi Hanbalite Ibn al-Banna’ 
(d. 471/1079) which covers a bit over a year; he notes the deaths in 460/1068 of two 
otherwise unknown Hanbalites who, he remarks, used to forbid wrong (G. Makdisi, 
‘Autograph diary of an eleventh-century historian of Baghdad’, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 18-19 (1956-7), 241 §15 = 252, 244 §26 = 255). 

4 For a survey of Hanbalism in this period, see H. Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous le califat de 
Bagdad’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 27 (1959), 74-81. 

5 See Ibn al-jawzl, Manaqib, 418.5 (referring to Ibn Hanbal’s funeral); ibid., 503.15, and 
Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:15.9 (for the period following his death). 

6 The most dramatic of these accounts is transmitted from one Ahmad ibn al-Faraj: people 
took up arms when Ibn Hanbal was taken to be examined, and were treated to a rousing 
speech of victory by their hero on his release (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 9:204-6, esp. 204.11, 
206.6). This account has rightly been called in question by Jad c an (Mihna, 151; and cf. 
Dhahabl’s critical comments on another story of the Mihna told by the same Ahmad ibn 
al-Faraj, Tar jama, 52.17). For other accounts featuring at least the threat of popular vio¬ 
lence, see Ibn al-jawzl, Manaqib, 340.7, 340.15; Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:240.6; Ibn al- 
Murtada (d. 840/1437), Tabaqdt al-Mutazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1961, 
124.2. Tollner in his assessment of the Mihna relies heavily on these accounts (H. Tollner, 
Die tiirkischen Garden am Kalifenhofvon Samarra, Walldorf-Hessen 1971, 34-6, drawn to 
my attention by Matthew Gordon). 
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support from the earliest biographies of Ibn Hanbal, 7 and in any case the 
sources record no comparable incidents in the decades that follow. 8 The 
historical sources for this period make no mention of a Hanbalite role in 
the politics of Baghdad till near the end of the third/ninth century. Yet by 
the early fourth/tenth century, Hanbalite violence was rampant on the 
streets of Baghdad. This muscular Hanbalism was already noted by 
Goldziher, who spoke caustically but aptly of an evolution from an ecclesia 
pressa to an ecclesia militans , with a penchant for ‘fanatical terrorism’. 9 

As it appears in our sources, the new style of Hanbalite politics is closely 
linked to the career of the preacher and demagogue Barbahari (d. 
329/941). 10 He is mentioned as the leader of the Hanbalites, and indeed 
of the Sunni populace of Baghdad at large, as early as 296/908. 11 A few 
examples may serve to illustrate the range and character of this Hanbalite 
activism. When the celebrated scholar Abu Ja'far al-Tabari died in 
310/923, it is said that he had to be buried at night because the populace, 
apparently Hanbalite, prevented a public funeral, accusing him of Shfism 
( rafd ). 12 In 317/9291'., a serious riot took place between the Hanbalites 
and their opponents over a contentious point of Koranic interpretation 13 - 
and one that we know to have been dear to the heart of Barbahari. 14 By 

7 In Hanbal’s account, his cousin’s Mihna draws a large crowd - so much so that the markets 
are closed (Hanbal, Mihna , 67.3); but the crowd is not portrayed as a violent one. In 
general, early Hanbalite sources do not in my experience support Madelung’s view that 
proto-Hanbalism was ‘a militant movement attempting to rule the streets’ (‘The vigilante 
movement of Sahl b. Salama’, 336). 

8 We are told that when Ibn Hanbal’s disciple Abu Baler al-Marrudhl (d. 275/888) went on 
jihad , he involuntarily acquired a following which was estimated at 50,000 by the time he 
reached Samarra 5 (Kliatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad , 4:424.9; Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 1:57.22); 
but there is no indication of any such support coming into play in the internal politics of 
Baghdad. Conversely, there is no lack of popular disturbances in this period (see Sabari, 
Mouvements populaires, 58-61, 62, 69), but no indication of a Hanbalite role in them. 

9 I. Goldziher, review of Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna , in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , 52 (1898), 158. 

10 For Barbahari see Laoust, Profession, xxxiii-xli (summarized in his article ‘Barbahari’ in 
EP); Sabari, Mouvementspopulaires, 104-6; J. L. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance 
of Islam: the cultural revival during the Buyid age , Leiden 1986, 6If. The select references 
to the primary sources in what follows are mosdy to be found in these studies. 

11 Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 8:12.6. Ibn al-Athlr gives him a divergent name (as opposed to nisba). 
The context is the attempted coup in which Ibn al-Mu c tazz lost his life; neither Tabari nor 
Ibn al-jawzl mention Barbahari in their accounts of this event. 

12 Miskawayh (d. 421/1030), Tajdrib al-umam , ed. H. F. Amedroz, Cairo 1914-16, 
1:84.19 (speaking of the c dmma); Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 8:98.3 (identifying the c dmma as 
the Hanbalites, and providing a further motivation for their hostility); but cf. the scepti¬ 
cal comments of F. Rosenthal, General introduction , in The History of al-Tabari , vol. 1, 
Albany 1989, 77f. 

13 Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 8:157.22; and see Rosenthal, General introduction , 74. 

14 Laoust, Profession , lxxix n. 187, citing Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 2:43.20. The question in 
dispute is what God means by telling the Prophet: ‘It may be that thy Lord will raise thee 
up to a laudable station (maqdman mahmudari)\Q\7\79). The Hanbalite view was that 
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323/935, Barbahari was unquestionably a powerful man; the caliph 
himself was appalled at the number of his followers, brought to his notice 
by their lusty response to their leader’s sneeze. 15 There could hardly be a 
more poignant contrast to Ibn Hanbal’s dislike of being followed by 
anyone in the street. 16 Barbahari and his followers zealously applied their 
power to taking action against innovators. 17 Or as unsympathetic accounts 
describe it, the Hanbalites went wild: they plundered shops, 18 raided the 
homes of military leaders and others to search for liquor, singing-girls or 
musical instruments, challenged men and women seen walking together in 
public, 19 and fomented ugly assaults on Shafi'ites. 20 The chief of police 
responded by ordering that no two followers of Barbahari might gather 
together in one place, and by making a good number of arrests. 21 The 
caliph himself then issued a decree threatening the Hanbalites with fire and 
sword if their misdeeds continued. 22 Yet the Hanbalites are again referred 


on the day of the resurrection, God would place Muhammad beside Him on His throne 
(Laoust, Profession, 113 n.l). Laoust draws attention to the extensive material on this 
Hanbalite shibboleth collected by Khallal ( Musnad, 60-99). This material reveals the 
earlier history of the controversy in Hanbalite circles. Whereas there is no indication that 
Ibn Hanbal himself was exercised by the issue, Hanbalite scholars of the following gener¬ 
ation were outraged by the heretical views put about in Baghdad by a certain TirmidhI (for 
the chronology, see Ahmed’s comments in his edition of Khallal’s Musnad , 66 n. 1; the 
absence of any attempt to place the outrage of the disciples in the mouth of the master is, 
incidentally, a strong indication of the authenticity of Ibn HanbaPs responsa). The dispute 
flared up again in Tarsus in 292/904f. (ibid., 68.14), at a time when it had died down in 
Baghdad (ibid., 75.16). At an unspecified date, Tabari is reported to have been involved 
in an unpleasant confrontation with the Hanbalites over this question; in the course of it, 
his house was pelted with enormous numbers of stones (hijdra) (see I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, 94, 101f., with references; the 
account is a little suspect, if only because Baghdadi sources would speak of throwing mud 
bricks (djurr), not stones). The whole issue has now been discussed at some length by 
Rosenthal (General introduction, 71-7, with a translation of part of Tabari’s commentary 
on the verse, ibid., 149-51), and still more recendy by Gilliot (C. Gilliot, Exegese, langue, 
et theologie en Islam: Texegese coranique de Tabari, Paris 1990, 249-54) and van Ess 
(Theologie, 2:642f.). However, van Ess’s view that the issue arose in the lifetime of Ibn 
Hanbal is not supported by the texts he cites; and his identification of the hated TirmidhI 
with the respected Sunni traditionist Abu Isma'Il al-Tirmidhl (d. 280/893) is hardly plau¬ 
sible; the latter was held in high esteem by Khallal himself (Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
2:44.12), and was buried beside the grave of Ibn Hanbal (ibid., 44.16). 

15 For this sneeze and its repercussions, see Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:44.16; also HamadhanI 
(d. 521/1127), Takmilat Ta 3 rikh al-Tabari, ed. A. Y. Kan'an, Beirut 1959, 113.15. 

16 Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 282.14. Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:44.15. 

18 Sul! (d. 335/947), Akhbdr al-Radi billdh wa’l-Muttaqi lilldh, ed. J. Heyworth Dunne, 
Cairo 1935, 65.4 (= trans. M. Canard, Algiers 1946-50, 1:114). 

19 Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, 8:229.22. If they did not get a satisfactory answer, they beat the 
offender and handed him over to the chief of police. 20 Ibid., 230.7. 

21 Miskawayh, Tajdrib, 1:322.1; and cf. HamadhanI, Takmilat Ta’rikh al-Tabari, 113.12. 
The latter also mentions Hanbalite arson in the Shl'ite quarter of Karkh (ibid., 115.4). 

22 Miskawayh, Tajdrib, 1:322.4. This decree shows Hanbalite opposition to the visiting of 
( c Alid) tombs (qubur al-a 3 imma) to have been one cause of the trouble (ibid., 322.13). 
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to as a public nuisance in 327/939, when the chief of police was once more 
in action against them, 23 and again in 329/941. 24 In anecdotal references 
to the time of Barbahari, TanukhI (d. 384/994) describes how the Hanbal- 
ites harassed pilgrims seeking to visit Karbala 3 , 25 and tried to prevent the 
practice of mourning ( nawh) for Husayn and the family of the Prophet - 
it could be done only with official protection or in secret. 26 Barbahari’s 
Hanbalites were thus a serious problem for the police, and a tribulation for 
Baghdadis who did not share their values. 

Hanbalite activism no doubt continued through the Buyid period 
(334M47/945-1055), despite a lack of explicit attestation. Buyid Baghdad 
was the scene of repeated clashes between the Sunni and Shl'ite populations 
of the city, 27 and it is more than likely that the Hanbalites played a central 
role in this conflict. 28 Confrontation between Sunnis and Shl'ites did not, 
of course, end with the passing of the Buyids; it is enough to note that it 
remained a feature of the politics of Baghdad to the fall of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. 29 

In the early Seljuq period there is also abundant evidence of Hanbalite 
activism on other fronts. Much energy was directed against time-honoured 
forms of moral turpitude. 30 In 461/1069, for example, a Hanbalite diarist 
of Baghdad records that Ibn Sukkara, a prominent Sharif who seems to 
have belonged to the Hanbalite community, raided two groups in the 
neighbourhood of the caliphal palace (one unidentifiable, the other a 
Beduin delegation); he smashed musical instruments and poured out 


23 Sull, Akhbar, 135.15 (= terns. Canard, l:205f.). 

24 Sull, Akhbar , 198.16 (= terns. Canard, 2:19). 

25 TanukhI (d. 384/994), Nishwdr al-muhddara, ed. ‘A. al-Shaljl, Beirut 1971-3,2:231.20. 

26 Ibid., 233.6. Barbahari here orders his followers to seek out and kill a particularly fine per¬ 
former of this art ( naiha). 

27 H. Laoust, T.es agitations religieuses a Baghdad aux IVe et Ve siecles de l’Hegire’, in 
D. S. Richards (ed.), Islamic civilisation 950-1150 , Oxford 1973, 170-5 (for the period 
from 381/991); Sabari, Mouvementspopulaires , 106-12. 

28 Cf. Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 325 n. 1, and the discussion of Hanbalite numbers below, notes 
48f. 

29 See Sabari, Mouvements populaires, 119f. (to 488/1095); also Laoust, ‘Agitations’, 177, 
181, 184 (to 485/1092). A few examples must suffice for the subsequent period. Ibn al- 
Athlr describes a flare-up ofviolence between quarters in 509/1115f. [Kamil, 10:360.20; 
that the conflict was between Sunnis and Shiites is strongly suggested by the more elab¬ 
orate account he gives of the freakish peace of 502/1109, ibid., 329.4). He describes a 
major conflict between the Shiite population of Karkh and the (Sunni) population of the 
Bab al-Basra quarter in 569/1173f. (ibid., 11:271.12), and another in 581/1185f. (ibid., 
344.16), although Hartmann suggests a reduction in the level of conflict between the 
communities under the rule of the caliph al-Nasir (r. 575-622/1180-1225) (A. 
Hartmann, an-Ndsir li-Din Allah, Berlin and New York 1975, 196). Pseudo-Ibn al- 
Fuwafi (d. 723/1323) describes a pair of such conflicts in 653/1255 (al-Hawdditb al- 
innil'a, Baghdad 1351, 276.9; for this work, see EP, art. ‘Ibn al-Fuwatl’ (F. Rosenthal)). 

30 Sabari, Mouvements populaires, 112-14; also Laoust, ‘Agitations’, 180. 
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liquor. 31 This, at least, was Ibn Sukkara’s account of his exploits. Some of 
his victims, however, complained to the caliph that the Sharif and his asso¬ 
ciates had attacked their houses and violated their privacy, when in fact, 
they claimed, they had no liquor in their possession. To this Ibn Suklcara 
retorted that he had actually seen the wrong ( munkar ) he had acted 
against 32 (sc. before he entered their homes). The matter caused a consid¬ 
erable stir, with responsa flying on the question whether Ibn Suklcara owed 
his victims compensation (daman) for the instruments he had destroyed. 33 
Then, in 464/1072, a younger Hanbalite scholar, Abu Sa‘d al-Baqqal (d. 
506/1112), came upon a singing-girl who had just been performing for a 
Turk. Undeterred by the military connection, he grabbed her lute and cut 
its strings; she went back and complained to the Turk, who retaliated by 
raiding Abu Sa'd’s home. 34 The incident had repercussions which will 
concern us shortly. 

Alongside this activity against sin in the early Seljuq period, there was 
also a struggle with heresy in the guise of Ash'arism, now prominent in 
Baghdad thanks to the patronage of the Seljuq vizier Nizam al-Mullc (d. 
485/1092). 35 Thus the same diarist records that in 461/1068 the same 
Ibn Suklcara took in hand the unseating of a provocative Ash'arite preacher 
and the smashing of his chair ( kursi ). 36 But a more prominent role was 
played in this struggle by the Sharif Abu Ja'far (d. 470/1077). 37 Malcdisi 
aptly describes him as the ‘exemple type’ of the Hanbalite activist. 38 A great 
zealot against wrong ( munkar) in general and heresy in particular, he had 
the backing of a group of companions who were not easily brushed aside. 39 


31 Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary’, 281 §108 = 292. For the religious affiliation of Ibn Sukkara, 
cf. Makdisi, Ibn Aqil , 335. 

32 Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary’, 282 §110 = 293. Note that Ibn Suklcara seems to have gone 
beyond the call of duty even on his own admission by ripping up tambourines (for haraqa 
read khamqa , see above, ch. 5, note 99) - unless, of course, he took an unusually nega¬ 
tive view of them. At least one later Hanbalite scholar, c Abd al-Mughlth al-Harbl (d. 
583/1187), considered them to be prohibited even at weddings (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. 
Fiql, 1:357.21), and \Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI (d. 600/1203) is also said to have regarded 
them as forbidden (ibid., 2:13.18). For an authoritative statement of the mainstream 
Hanbalite view that they are permitted, see Ibn Qudama, Mujyhrii, 9:174.3. 

33 Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary’, 282f. §111, §115 = 293f. On compensation, cf. above, ch. 5, 
note 99. 

34 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazcim, 8:272.10. This incident was already noted by Goldziher from a 
later source (I. Goldziher, ‘Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen’, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 62 (1908), 18 n.2). 

35 For a survey of this confrontation, see Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 340-75; also Laoust, 
‘Agitations’, 178-84, and Sabari, Mouvements populaires, 114-18. My references to 
primary sources in what follows are mostly found in these studies. 

36 Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary’, 14f. §57 = 3Of. 

37 For his career, see Makdisi, Ibn Aqil , 240-8; also Laoust, Profession, civ-cviii. 

38 Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 240. 39 So Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt, 2:238.6. 
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During the major Hanbalite-Ash c arite disturbances of 469/1077, we find 
him and his companions defending their mosque against an Ash c arite force, 
routing the attackers with a barrage of mud bricks. 40 When the caliph later 
sought to make peace between the contending parties, the Sharif refused 
his overtures; conflicts of interest, he explained, can be patched up, but 
conflicts of doctrine, where the parties declare each other infidels, cannot 
be. 41 In 470/1078, after the death of the Sharif, the conflict was renewed: 
an Ash c arite preacher insulted the Hanbalites in a market-place, and was hit 
by a mud brick for his pains. (The mud brick was to the medieval inhabi¬ 
tants of Baghdad what the stone is to the geologically better endowed pop¬ 
ulations of the western Fertile Crescent.) The incident led to extensive 
fighting between quarters, and to the involvement of the military. 42 These 
hostilities between Hanbalism and Ash c arism continued into the following 
century and beyond. 43 They upstaged, but did not end, the older Hanbal- 
ite conflict with Mu c tazilism. 44 Thus in 456/1064, a group of‘compan¬ 
ions of c Abd al-Samad’ attacked a leading Mu c tazilite scholar of Baghdad 
on his home ground; after insulting and wounding him, they fled when his 
cries seemed likely to rouse the neighbourhood. 45 

This record suggests that the Hanbalites of the fourth/tenth and 
fifth/eleventh centuries were in no great awe of the state - though there 
seems to be only one case in which they actually repudiated their alle¬ 
giance to it. 46 But if they were no longer appalled to find themselves in 

40 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 8:305.19. 41 Ibid., 306.21. 42 Ibid., 312.16. 

43 In 521/1127f., for example, there were considerable commotions arising from the activ¬ 
ities of an Ash'arite preacher (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 10:6.1); at one point he encoun¬ 
tered a hail of bricks (or so I understand rujima in this context) and animal corpses in the 
market-place {ibid., 6.13; a Hanbalite involvement in the disturbances of this year is 
explicit, ibid., 6.16). These events were already recounted by Goldziher from a later source 
(‘Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen’, 15f.). In 561/1165f. there were new 
troubles between Hanbalites and Ash'arites, again brought on by a hostile preacher (Sibt 
ibn al-jawzl (d. 654/1257), Mir’dt al-zamdn, vol. 8, Hyderabad 1951-2, 262.15). Six 
years later the AslTarite preacher Abu d-Muzaffar al-Barruw! (d. 567/1172) was reputed 
to have been poisoned by the Hanbalites because of his fanatical hostility towards them 
(ibid., 292.8; this story too was known to Goldziher from a later source, see ‘Zur 
Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen’, 14). In the next century the Hanbalite ‘Abd 
al-Latlf ibn ‘All al-Baghdadl (d. 647/1249) was interrogated and put in prison for mani¬ 
festing his adherence to traditionalist theology (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:247.12). 

44 See Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 327-40; also Laoust, ‘Agitations’, 179f., and Sabari, Mouvements 
populaires, 114f. 

45 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 8:235.23. For this traditionalist vigilante group and its exploits 
on this and other occasions, see Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 332-7. The group, though named after 
a well-known Shafi'ite of the previous century, seems to have included Hanbalites among 
its members. 

46 Sabari adduces an account of the events of464/1072 which culminates in a scene in which 
the Sharif Abu Ja‘far and his followers repudiate their allegiance to the caliph ( Mouvements 
populaires, 112f., based on Sibt ibn al-jawzl (d. 654/1257), Mir c dt al-zamdn, ms. Paris, 
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confrontation with the state, they were also, by the middle of the 
fifth/eleventh century, more willing to seek its cooperation in the duty of 
forbidding wrong. In 464/1072, as we saw, Abu Sa‘d al-Baqqal got 
himself into trouble by smashing a lute whose owner was dangerously well 
connected; the Hanbalites then gathered to consider what should be 
done. But instead of continuing with direct action, they addressed them¬ 
selves to the caliph, demanding that he take measures against the broth¬ 
els ( mawakhir ), prostitutes ( mufsidat ) and liquor-sellers. The caliph did 
what he could to comply - the problem being that the brothels were under 
the protection of the Seljuq governor of the city. 47 In this instance at 
least, the Hanbalites were prepared to take the state seriously as an agency 
for the performance of the duty. 

This picture of Hanbalite activism in the fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries is in sharp contrast to the attitudes of Ibn Hanbal 
himself. How are we to explain the difference? It is not difficult to suggest 
the outline of an explanation. Two major changes had taken place in the 
circumstances of the Hanbalite community in Baghdad. 

First, there were now many more Hanbalites. The geographer Muqaddasi 
in the second half of the fourth/tenth century tells us that Hanbalites and 
Shfites predominated in the population of the city, 4S and a century later the 
Shafi'ite Nizam al-Mulk allegedly conceded the Hanbalite predominance. 49 
Modern scholars have followed suit. 50 The Hanbalites are thus likely to 
have derived increased confidence from their numbers. At the same time, 
some part of the Hanbalite expansion must have taken place through the 


Bibliotheque Nationale, Arabe 1,506, f. 136a.ll; for the events of this year, see also the 
following note). This remarkable incident does not seem to be cited by other scholars who 
have written on this period. 

47 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam , 8:272.13; and see Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 152f. Such action by the 
authorities was not entirely isolated; for example it recurred in 467/1075 (Ibn al-jawzl, 
Muntazam , 8:293.24), 478/1085f. (ibid., 9:17.9), and 479/1086 (ibid., 26.6). In the 
first case the muhtasib was involved. For two instances of Hanbalite exhortations to the 
authorities to forbid wrong in 461/1069, see Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary’, 284f. §126 = 
296, 287 §130 = 298f. 

48 Muqaddasi (fl. second half of the fourth/tenth century), Ahsan al-taqdsim, ed. M. J. de 
Goeje, Leiden 1906, 126.5. Compare also the statement of Ibn al-Athlr, in the context of 
the burial of Tabari, that the number of Hanbalites in Baghdad was uncountably large 
(Kamil, 8:98.12). 

49 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 8:312.9, translated in Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 365. The statement 
forms part of a letter which, if genuine, dates from the events of 469-70/1077-8 (ibid., 
366). In another letter, Nizam al-Mulk speaks of the large numbers of the Hanbalites in 
Baghdad (kathrat c adadihimfi tilka y l-buq c a, Sibt ibn al-jawzl, Mir’dt, ms. Paris, f. 169a.8, 
translated in Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 360). 

50 Ibid., 325 n. 1, 368; Laoust, ‘Agitations’, 179; W. Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism 
and the Turks’, in Adas do IVcongresso de estudos drabes e Isldmicos, Biblos, 46 (1970), 110 
n. 3. 
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absorption of other traditionalist and popular circles of the third/ninth 
century, circles among which more activist dispositions had been in evidence 
- witness the events of 201/817 and 231/846. 51 Thus the make-up of the 
Hanbalite community had changed. We are told that a lower-class follower 
of Barbaharl once happened to pass by a heretic after drinking too much. 
The heretic was unwise enough to exclaim in disgust: ‘These Hanbalites!’ 
The drunk then turned back and explained to the heretic that there were 
three classes of Hanbalites: ascetics; scholars; and a third class, who slapped 
opponents like the heretic. He then proceeded to demonstrate his member¬ 
ship of the third class. 52 Though we might wish for a more sober analysis of 
the social character of Hanbalism, it is clear that the Hanbalites had become 
both more numerous and more violent. 

Secondly, the state was now weaker. Early Hanbalism had taken shape in 
the metropolis of an empire. In the lourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh cen¬ 
turies, by contrast, the caliphate was a third-rate state whose powers were 
extensively, though unevenly, usurped by military regimes - those estab¬ 
lished by its own generals, by the Buyids, and finally by the Seljuqs. This 
meant two things. On the one hand, the caliphal state became less formid¬ 
able, while the bifurcation of power provided endless opportunities for 
political manoeuvring by elements of Baghdadi society. 53 And on the other 
hand, a certain bond was established between the Hanbalites and the cal¬ 
iphate: they needed each other in the face of local Shi'ites and alien mili¬ 
tary rulers. 54 It is thus not hard to see how the Hanbalites could have lost 
a great deal of respect for political authority, and yet developed a new 
warmth towards the caliphate - their caliphate. Both these tendencies 
come together in an observation which Ibn al-Baqqal (d. 440/1048) saw 
fit to make in the caliphal assembly ( diwan ): the caliphate is like a tent with 
the Hanbalites as its ropes - if the ropes fail, the tent collapses. 55 

One instance of this rapprochement was the public alignment of the cal¬ 
iphate with traditionalist doctrine that marked the later part of the reign 
of al-Qadir (r. 381-422/991-1031) and that of his successor al-Qa’im 


51 See above, ch. 5, notes 172-4, 177f., 188-94. 52 Ibn Abi Yal.i. la lull]ill, 2:43.16. 

53 This is a recurrent theme in the history of the period (see, for example, Sabari, Mouvements 
populaires , 108, and Makdisi, Ibn ‘ Aqil ', 363). 

54 The question arises whether improving relations between the Hanbalite elite and the 
authorities widened the gap between this elite and the Hanbalite masses. The opening up 
of such a gap is claimed by Glassen (see E. Glassen, Der mittlere Wcp: Studien zur 
Relipfionspolitik und Relipjiositat der spiiteren Abbasiden-Zeit , Wiesbaden 1981, 61, 113, 
and cf. also 98f., 101); and she adduces sources which indeed attest the existence of a 
certain alienation of elite from masses in the late fifth/eleventh century (see especially Ibn 
Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Laoust and Dahan, 1:30.3, on an incident of 470/1077, and Ibn al- 
JawzI, Muntazam, 9:48.9, on the disorders of 482/1089). 

55 Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqat , 2:190.1; see Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil , 297. 
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(r. 422-67/1031-75). 56 There is specific evidence for a Hanbalite role in 
a reaffirmation of the ‘Qadirl creed’ under al-Qa’im, 57 and for subsequent 
Hanbalite identification with it. 58 

Another indication of the change can be seen in Hanbalite attitudes 
towards state employment. Ibn Hanbal, of course, was against it. When a 
man burdened by debt asked him if he should pay off what he owed by 
entering the service of the authorities the answer was negative; 

after all, he would not actually die of debt. 59 A commentator as late as Ibn 
c AqIl (d. 513/1119) still regarded the taking of public office as untypical of 
Hanbalite scholars, in contrast to their Hanafi and ShafTite peers. 60 Yet here 
too there are indications of change. One case in point is the office of judge. 
Ibn Hanbal himself, of course, would not even consider such office, 61 and 
when a group of judges came to visit him on his death-bed, they were not 
admitted. 62 His elder son Salih (d. 266/880) had his father’s principles but 
the morals of an ordinary mortal; he wept with shame when debt and too 
large a family forced him to don the black uniform of the c Abbasid estab¬ 
lishment 63 and take office as judge of Isbahan - what would his father think 
of him if he could see him now? 64 By contrast, there were no tears when 
Abu Ya c la ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066) accepted the office in Baghdad. 
Naturally he refused until pressed, and stipulated various conditions, but in 
the manner of a man who knows a topos when he enacts one; 65 Hanbalite 


56 For the emergence and promulgation of the ‘Qadiri creed’ (al-Ttiqad al-Qddiri ), see 
Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 299-310. 

57 Ibid., 346, citing Ibn Abl Yala, Tabaqdt, 2:197.17, on the role of Abu Yala ibn al-Farra 5 
(d. 458/1066). 

58 Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 363, translating Ibn al-lawzl, Muntazam , 8:307.1. 

59 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:223.14. Compare his refusal to greet Ahmad ibn Sa'Id al-Ribatl 
(d. after 243/857), who had been appointed to a ribdt by 'Abdallah ibn Tahir (r. 
213-30/828-45) (Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib , 272.6; Sam'anI, Ansdb , 6:69.11). 

60 The passage is translated in Makdisi, Ibn Aqil, 478, from the quotation in Ibn Rajab, 
Dhayl, ed. Laoust and Dahan, 1:189.17; it appears already in Ibn al-jawzl, Mandqib, 
505.7. 

61 Shaft'! (d. 204/820) is reputed to have been tasteless enough to attempt to recruit the 
young Ibn Hanbal to be qddi of the Yemen for Harun al-Rashld (ibid., 270.7). 

62 DhahabI, Tar jama, 77.10. 

63 Ibn Hanbal used to wear white (Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 4:416.10; DhahabI, Tar jama, 
12.7,25.7), and he omitted to return the greeting of a man dressed in black (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt, 1:155.13). The prospect of having to wear black was one of his worst nightmares 
during his unwilling visit to al-Mutawakkil’s court (DhahabI, Tar jama, 66.4, 67.11). Salih 
compromised by taking off his uniform on returning home from his law-court (see the 
references in the next note). 

64 Ibn Abl Yala, Tabaqdt, 1:174.4; Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 9:318.6 (identifying the source 
of the anecdote as Khallal’s Jdmi c ). He had previously been qddi of Tarsus (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt, 1:175.16). 

65 Ibid., 2:199.1 (where Ibn Abl Ya'la is writing about his own father); and see Makdisi, Ibn 
Aqil, 235f. For the topos, see A. J. Wensinck, ‘The refused dignity’, in T. W. Arnold and 
R. A. Nicholson (eds.), A volume of Oriental studies presented to Edward G. Browne, 
Cambridge 1922, esp. 497-9. 
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posterity felt no discomfort in referring to him by his official title as the 
Qadl Abu Ya'la. Whether this shift was accompanied by an actual increase 
in the number of Hanbalite judges is harder to tell. Salih was not the only 
Hanbalite to take such office in the generation after Ibn Hanbal, 66 and 
Hanbalite judges were by no means common even in the fifth/eleventh 
century. 67 But Hanbalite attitudes had changed. 

This change can also be related to indications that Hanbalite scholars 
now had more extensive dealings with the court. In the fourth/tenth 
century we hear litrie of such ties. We are told that ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Ja'far 
(d. 363/974) enjoyed the favour of the ruler, presumably al-Mutf (r. 
334-63/946-74), 68 and that Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012f.) could play a civ¬ 
ilised role in a religious disputation at the caliph’s court. 69 But beyond this 
we are scraping the barrel. 70 In the fifth/eleventh century, by contrast, 
such relations are more commonplace. Even Abu Sa‘d al-Baqqal, whom we 
met above in connection with his assault on a singing-girl’s lute, 71 had 
another side to him: he used to preach in the presence of the caliph al- 
Mustazhir (r. 487-512/1094-1118) and other rulers, 72 and was not above 
making an approving reference to the Sasanian emperor Anushirwan (ruled 
AD 531-79) in a sermon preached to Nizam al-Mulk. 73 But the most strik¬ 
ing instance was the scholar Abu Muhammad al-Tamimi (d. 488/1095), 
who enjoyed a career as a courtier and diplomat 74 which was almost 
without precedent in Hanbalite circles. 75 Already as a young man, he had 
gone along with the use of the un-Islamic title ‘king of kings’ in the Friday 


66 Salih’s younger brother ‘Abdallah (d. 290/903), the transmitter of the Musnad, was qadi 
ofHims according to one source (Ibn Ilazni, jawlnv'a, 319.8), and of the Khurasan road 
according to another (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:188.8). His youngest brother Sa'Id was 
qadl of Kufa ( ibid ., 2:49.19), or deputised for one (Wakl‘, Qitddt, 3:199.2). Ibn Hanbal’s 
pupil Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Barthl (d. 280/893f.) was a qadl in Baghdad in the days 
of al-Mu'tamid (r. 256-79/870-92) (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:66.1). 

67 Makdisi’s biographical notices show five Hanbalite qadis (in addition to Abu Ya'la) with 
death dates ranging from 428/1037 to 513/1119 (Ibn 'Aqil, 238,251,256, 256fi, 269). 

68 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 2:122.3. This caliph is said to have played a part in deciding where 

‘Abd al-‘AzIz was to be buried ( ibid ., 124.12), and to have had a scheme for erecting a 
dome over the grave of Ibn Hanbal ( ibid., 251.11). 69 Ibid., 177.6. 

70 There are two figures whom Ibn Abl Ya'la describes as enjoying close ties with the caliph 
al-Radl (r. 322-9/934-40, at the height of Barbahari’s commotions). Whatever the his¬ 
toricity of the anecdotes he relates, both figures are too well known in other capacities for 
us to see them as present at court in the role of Hanbalite scholars. One is the philologist 
Ibn al-Anbari (d. 328/940) (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:71.16, and cf. 71.2), and the other 
is the historian Isma'Il ibn ‘All al-Khutabl (d. 350/961) (ibid., 119.2). In both cases the 
anecdotes are also related by the Khafib ( Ta’rlkh Baghdad, 3:184.20, and cf. 184.8; ibid., 
6:305.19), and they were doubtless taken from his work by Ibn Abl Ya'la. 

71 See above, note 34. 72 Ibn Rajab, Dbayl, ed. Laoust and Dahan, 1:133.5. 

73 Ibid., 134.17. 74 See Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil, 269-74, esp. 271f. 

75 There are some indications that Abu ‘All al-Hashiml (d. 428/1037) had played a similar 
role (see Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil, 269). 
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sermon ( khutba ); 76 Laoust aptly describes him as the representative of an 
‘hanbalisme gouvernmental plus opportuniste et plus souple’. 77 

This trend was to become even more pronounced in the next century and 
a half, despite or because of the revival of caliphal power against a back¬ 
ground of continuing Hanbalite demographic weight in the city. 78 One 
Hanbalite scholar, Abu Mansur al-Jawallql (d. 540/1145), was in effect 
chaplain to the caliph al-MuqtaS (r. 530-55/1136-60). 79 Another, the 
famous Ibn Hubayra (d. 560/1165), was for sixteen years the caliph’s 
vizier, and a very successful one; 80 and despite the more catholic - not to 
say idiosyncratic - ideological style of the caliph al-Nasir (r. 575-622/ 
1180-1225), another Hanbalite scholar held the same office in 583-4/ 
1187-8, though not with the same panache. 81 In the last decades of the cal¬ 
iphate, Hanbalites seem to have held positions in and around the state in 
larger numbers than ever before. 82 They served in various capacities, from 
that of mayor of the palace (ustadh ddr al-khildfa) downwards. 83 They like¬ 
wise took office as judges 84 and censors ( muhtasibs). ss Others were in one 
way or another close to the persons of the last caliphs; Hibatullah ibn al- 
Hasan al-Ashqar (d. 634/1236), a teacher of Koranic recitation, boasted 
that his former pupils included the caliph, the vizier and the treasurer. 86 And 

76 Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 8:97.19, under die events of the year 429/1037f. (Ibn al-jawzl 
refers to him only by his nisba, but no other member of the family can plausibly be under¬ 
stood here.) For this incident and its background, see W. Madelung, ‘The assumption of 
the title Shahanshah by the Buyids and “the reign of the Daylam” (dawlat al-Daylamf, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies , 28 (1969), esp. 181-3. Abu Ya c la devotes a section to the 
issue in his monograph on al-amr bTl-ma c ruf (Amr, f. 116a.3). 

77 Laoust, ‘Agitations’, 179. 

78 Yaqut (d. 626/1229) comments on the solidly Hanbalite populations of the Bab al-Basra 
and Nahr al-Qalla’In quarters ( Mujam al-bulddn , ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1866-73, 
4:255.11). Cf. also M. L. Swartz, ‘The rules of the popular preaching in twelfth-century 
Baghdad, according to Ibn al-Jawzi’, in G. Makdisi et al., Predication et propagande au 
Moyen Age: Islam , Byzance, Occident, Paris 1983, 226. 

79 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Laoust and Dahan, 1:244.13, and cf. 245.7. 

80 See H. Mason, Two statesmen of mediaeval Islam , The Hague and Paris 1972, part I, and 
El 2 , art. ‘Ibn Hubayra’ (G. Makdisi). 81 Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 181-4, 285. 

82 For the role of Hanbalites at the court of al-Nasir, see ibid., 180-95; and see, more gen¬ 
erally, Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous le califat de Bagdad’, 116-21. 

83 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, , ed. Fiql, 2:48.5, 67.5, 121.14, 163.11, 176.9, 181.16, 202.4, 211.14, 
218.14, 247.14, 248.10, 258.8, 262.10, 285.3. For Hanbalites as diplomats, see ibid., 
39.5, 262.11, and Hartmann, an-Ndsir , 191f. (on MuhyT TDln ibn al-jawzl (d. 
656/1258), the son of the celebrated preacher). 

84 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Fiql, 2:69.20, 121.14, 190.11, 265.22. Jamal al-Dln ibn al-Farra 5 
(d. 611/1214), a great-grandson of the famous Abu Ya c la ibn al-Farra 5 , was a fourth- 
generation qadi (ibid., 76.16). (Here and elsewhere, I have not always distinguished 
between full and deputy qadis.) 

85 Ibid., 121.14, 213.1, 258.17, 261.16, 262.9, 262.13. These include a son and three 
grandsons of Ibn al-jawzl (see Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 190-2, 290, and H. Laoust, ‘Le han¬ 
balisme sous les Mamlouks bahrides’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 28 (1960), 1 n. 2). 

86 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:211.20. 
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in the last quarter-century of the caliphate, the black economy of the 
‘Abbasid state was increasingly supplemented by the grey area of salaried 
employment in quasi-official institutions of learning, above all the 
Mustansiriyya (established in 631/1234). A good many Hanbalite scholars 
took advantage of these new opportunities. 87 There were still Hanbalites 
who maintained a traditional distance from the state; thus Shaykh Sa‘d al- 
Misri (d. 592/1196), who lived in Baghdad, would not visit the homes of 
potentates (saldtm). s& But we hear little from such conservatives. All in all, 
we have here a period in which the role played by the Baghdadi Hanbalites 
in the state was greater than ever before - or since. 89 

At times, moreover, this symbiosis seems to have involved more than just 
the career-lines of individual Hanbalite notables. The policies of Ibn 
Hubayra and of the caliph al-Mustadf (r. 566-75/1170-80) have been 
described as attempts to establish the power of the caliphate on a popular 
base through an appeal to the traditionalist loyalties of the populace. 90 The 
history of this relationship between caliph and populace remains to be 
written, if indeed it can be. 91 But one significant figure in it, the preacher 

87 Ibid., 213.12, 219.20, 246.5, 248.9, 249.13, 259.18, 261.16, 262.9, 262.14 (all schol- 
ars who died in or before 656/1258). One Hanbalite, Abu Salih al-JIlI (d. 633/1236), 
was given control over the entire madrasa system of Baghdad, and hired and fired even in 
the staunchly Shafi'ite Nizamiyya (ibid., 190.23; on this grandson of c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlI, 
see Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 194f.). The institution of the madrasa was not, of course, new 
to the Hanbalites of Baghdad in this period; for its role during the lifetime of Ibn al-jawzl, 
see A. Hartmann, ‘Les ambivalences d’un sermonnaire hanbalite’, Annales Islamologiques, 
22 (1986), 62fi, 66. 

88 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 1:385.23. Cf. also ibid., 326.23, on 'Attar Shaykh Hamadhan 
(d. 569/1173), who never accepted appointment to a madrasa or ribdt (for the latter, cf. 
above, note 59). 

89 Few Hanbalites entered the bureaucracy under Mongol rule (for a couple of instances, see 
Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:291.20, 429.9), or even took the office of hisba (for an 
instance, see ibid., 353.18). There were still Hanbalite qddis (ibid., 373.22, 411.6, 
413.17, 436.5, 441.17), and Hanbalite scholars still took positions in the Mustansiriyya 
and other institutions of learning (see, for example, ibid., 314.6, 317.23, 340.3, 344.7, 
344.14, 374.1). But the symbiosis of late 'Abbasid times had fallen apart. Ibn al-Fuwatl 
(d. 723/1323) was felt to have gone too far in eulogising the Mongols and their hench¬ 
men (ibid., 375.19), whereas no such reservations are expressed with regard to MuhyT T 
Dln ibn al-JawzT’s weekly eulogy of the caliph (ibid., 259.8). Similarly, Safi al-Dln 
al-Baghdadl (d. 739/1338) gave up a career in the bureaucracy to return to the world of 
learning (ibid., 429.9), whereas MuhyT TDln had combined the two without apparent 
strain. I have no information on these matters in later centuries. 

90 M. L. Swartz (ed. and trans.), Ibn al-Jawzi’s Kitdb al-qussds wad-mudhakkirin, Beirut 
1971, introduction, 28, 30; his documentation of this thesis is not, however, compelling. 
Cf. also Hartmann’s remark: ‘Die Hanballya hatte sich zum Wortfiihrer der Legitimitat 
des 'abbasidischen Chalifats in Bagdad entwickelt’ ( an-Ndsir, 174). 

91 For the role of the populace in ridding the caliph of an overmighty general in 570/1175, 
see Swartz, Qussds, 32-4; but contrast the unpopularity of the Hanbalite vizier Ibn Yunus 
a generation later (Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 184). The basis of caliphal military power (such 
as it may have been) in this period also needs looking into (cf. ibid., 178£, on al-Nasir’s 
Turkish - and Hanafi - mamluk s). 
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Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), is well known, and his relations with the cal¬ 
iphate have received some attention from scholars. 92 As a preacher he was 
immensely successful, the favourite of caliph and populace alike. 93 His posi¬ 
tion was more or less an official one , 94 He rejoiced at the presence of the 
great and powerful at his sermons, 95 and does not seem to have gone out 
of his way to tell them what they did not want to hear 96 - though at one 
point he wrote a tract against al-Nasir, doubtless when his relations with 
him turned sour after the fall of Ibn Yunus. 97 Perhaps most striking of all, 
he takes pleasure in telling us how in 571/1176 he was given executive 
powers by the caliph to mount a crackdown on manifestations of extreme 
Shi'ism ( rafd ); the operation was to include the permanent imprisonment 
of offenders, and the demolition of their homes. 98 We have come a long 
way from the quietism of Ibn Hanbal on the one hand, and the rabble- 
rousing of Barbahari on the other. 

The more we hear about the entanglement of the Hanbalites in the web 
of direct and indirect state patronage, the less we tend to hear about for¬ 
bidding wrong. Few Hanbalites are described as engaging in the activity 
in the last century or so of caliphal rule - though these few seem to have 
gone about it with some spirit. 99 Mahmud al-Na“al (d. 609/1212) was 
described in 572/1176f. as the leader of a group that took horrendous risks 
in the cause of duty. He once confronted a gathering of emirs and destroyed 
their supply of liquor; he was several times beaten up in the course of such 
incidents. 100 Another well-known performer was Ishaq al-'Althi 101 (d. 634/ 
1236), who confronted everyone from the caliph downwards, and spent 

92 See Swartz, Qjissds, 27-34; Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 186-9; and S. Leder, Ibn al-Gauzi unci 
seine Kompilation wider die Leidenschaft, Beirut 1984, 31-8. Such references to primary 
sources as appear in what follows are mostly found in these discussions. 

93 His preaching, as enthusiastically described by the traveller Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217), 
was pure theatre - exquisitely crafted, beautifully stage-managed, and emotionally well 
orchestrated ( Rihla, ed. W. Wright and M. J. de Goeje, Leiden and London 1907,220-5; 
see also Swartz, ‘The rules of the popular preaching’, esp. 228-30, and Hartmann, ‘Les 
ambivalences d’un sermonnaire hanbalite’, 84-90). 

94 See Swartz, Qitssds , 31, and Leder, Leidenschaft, 35, for his position under al-MustadT. 
Earlier he had preached to the public at the home of Ibn Hubayra (Swartz, Qitssds, 28, 
and Leder, Leidenschaft, 32). 

95 Ibid., 37. Cf. Ibn al-jawzl’s account of his after-dinner speech to the caliph and assem¬ 
bled dignitaries in 571/1176 ( Muntazam , 10:259.22). 

96 Note the flattering reference to the listening caliph as ‘the perfect ruler’ (al-imdm al- 
kdmit) in Ibn Jubayr’s account of his preaching ( Rihla, 224.2, and cf. 223.2). 

97 Hartmann, an-Nasir, 188 . 98 Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, 10:259.4. 

99 For earlier performers of the duty, see above, note 3; also below, note 112. 

100 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:64.7, noted in Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous le califat de 
Bagdad’, 118 n. 326. 

101 For Ishaq al-‘AlthI, see ibid., 120, and Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 192. (Both give the nisba as 
‘UlthI; but the vocalisation with fatha is specified in Yaqut, Mu jam, 3:711.2, and Ibn 
Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 1:391.14.) 
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some time in prison in consequence; he wrote epistles in performance of the 
duty to the caliph and others. 102 Another ‘AlthI, ‘Abd al-Rahlm ibn 
Muhammad (d. 685/1286), carried out the duty (like Mahmud al-Na“al) 
with the help of a group of friends and followers. 103 Thereafter there is little 
mention of forbidding wrong among the Hanbalites of Baghdad. 104 


3. HANBALITE THEORY 

In view of his historical role, it would be interesting to have a substantial 
account of Barbahari’s doctrine of forbidding wrong. But we have only a 
couple of incidental statements, both familiar in content. The first says that 
the duty is obligatory, except against someone whose sword or cudgel one 
fears. 105 The second states that it is to be performed by hand, tongue and 
heart, without use of the sword, and makes passing mention of privacy. 106 
Both statements derive from a work of Barbahari’s characterised by expres¬ 
sions of a political quietism indistinguishable from Ibn Hanbal’s; 107 neither 
gives any hint of the activities in which Barbahari and his followers were 
engaged on the streets of Baghdad. 

The views of many later Hanbalite figures are no better represented, 
though sometimes more interesting. It seems that Ibn Batta (d. 387/997) 
held that a man killed taking a stand against a wrong (man ankara mun- 
karan fa-qutila) died a martyr ( shahid ). 108 A quotation from a work of 
Ibn ‘Aqll which is largely lost stresses the centrality and exigence of the 
duty. 109 Ibn Hubayra offers what may well have been an original exegesis 

102 Ibid., 2:205.5. 

103 Ibid., 316.8; Salami (d. 774/1372), Ta’rikh ‘ultima Baghdad, ed. ‘A. al-'AzzawI, 
Baghdad 1938, 92.15. (I assume him already to have been active before the fall of the 
caliphate; he was born in 612/1215.) 

104 For a couple of bare references, see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:385.11, 446.20. Abu 

Hafs Siraj al-DIn (d. 749/1349), who lived in both Baghdad and Damascus, would 
perform the duty and confront the powerful ( al-kibdr) with things they would have pre¬ 
ferred not to hear (Salami, Ta’rikh, 162.7). 105 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:35.11. 

106 Ibid., 35.16. For the view that the duty may not be performed with the sword, see above, 
ch. 5, note 109, and cf. the anonymous view reported in Ash'an (d. 324/935f.), Maqdldt 
al-isldmiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 1963, 452.4. 

107 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:21.19, 22.1, 34.1, 36.10 (but note the enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment of Ahmad ibn Nasr, ibid., 37.12). The work in question is Barbahari’s Sharh ICitdb 
al-sunna ( ibid., 18.18). 

108 Ahmad ibn ‘Uthman al-Kabshl states that this was the view of his teacher, whom Abu Ya'la 
infers to be Ibn Batta (Abu Ya'la, Amr, f. 103a.3; for this pupil of Ibn Batta, see Ibn Abl 
Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:167.19). 

109 The passage is quoted indirectly from Ibn ‘Aqll’s Funun in Saffarlnl (d. 1188/1774f.), 
Ghidhd’ al-albdb, ed. M. ‘A. al-Khalidl, Beirut 1996, 1:164.25; it appears also in a text 
by the Wahhabi Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan (d. 1285/1869) (Majmii'atal-rasd’il 
wa’l-masd’il al-Najdiyya, Cairo 1344-9, 4:414.1). See also G. Makdisi, Ibn 'Aqil: reli¬ 
gion and culture in classical Islam, Edinburgh 1997, 168f. 
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of a difference of wording between Q28:20 and Q36:20; while the details 
are not worth going into, the effect is to underline the importance of the 
duty, and to emphasise the merit of facing death in the course of it, and of 
coming from afar to perform it. 110 He likewise muses that, but for the exis¬ 
tence of malefactors, there would be no opportunity for the performer of 
the duty to show his metde. 111 And on one occasion he considered it his 
duty to leave a distinguished scholarly gathering at his home to administer 
a reproof for a cry that had gone up in the private quarters on the death of 
his infant son. 112 In contrast to the statements of Barbahari, this material 
is distinguished by a tone that is perceptibly different from that of Ibn 
Hanbal’s responsa; but these attestations are too fragmentary to mean very 
much. 113 

Against this background, it is encouraging to find two Baghdadi 
Hanbalites who offer readily accessible formal accounts of forbidding 
wrong within the framework of larger works. One is the well-known Qadi 
Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066). 114 The other is the Sufi ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jill (d. 561/1166), 115 the eponym of the Qadiri order. Of the 
two, Abu Ya'la is in Hanbalite terms the more authoritative, and I shall 
accordingly give his views priority. But much material is common to both 
accounts, and it is likely that ‘Abd al-Qadir borrowed directly or indirectly 
from his predecessor. Abu Ya'la also devoted a separate monograph to for¬ 
bidding wrong, most of which is extant in manuscript. 116 Its treatment 


110 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiqi, 1:269.3. 

111 Ibid ., 274.16. However, in another passage he counsels against the exposure of sinners 
(ibid., 274.10), 

112 Ibid., 263.10; the rendering in Mason, Two statesmen, 50f., captures the human interest 
of the anecdote, but garbles the reference to al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf. 

113 A more comprehensive treatment might have been provided by a monograph on al-amr 
bil-ma'ruf by the Baghdadi Abu Muhammad al-Khallal (d. 439/1047) (for whom see 
Sezgin, Gescbichte, 1:232 no. 335), were it extant. That he wrote such a work is attested 
by citations in SalihT, ICanz, 308.19, 375.4, and cf. ibid., 332.24, 512.27, 612.6, 651.13 
(with a chapter title), 669.9. However, the material quoted there goes back in one 
instance to Ibn Hanbal, and in others to the Prophet; no opinions of Abu Muhammad 
himself are found. What is clearly the same work is cited in Ibn Muflih, Adab, 1:215.18, 
216.17, but without the details given in the Kanz. I take Abu Muhammad to be a 
Hanbalite, though in the absence of an explicit statement of his school allegiance he could 
also be a Shafi'ite. 

114 Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066), al-Mu’tamad fi usul al-din, ed. W. Z. Haddad, 
Beirut 1974, 194-8 §§350-9. The work is an abridgement made by the author himself 
from a longer version (see ibid., 19.4, and Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:205.8). For Abu 
Ya'la, see El 2 , art. ‘Ibn al-Farra” (H. Laoust). 

115 ‘Abd al-Qadir al - Till (d. 561/1166), al-Ghunya li-tdlibi tariq al-haqq, Cairo 1322, 
1:56-61. For ‘Abd al-Qadir, see EP, art. “Abd al-Kadir al-Djllam’ (W. Braune). 

116 That Abu Ya'la wrote such a monograph is already mentioned by his son (Ibn Abl Ya'la, 
Tabaqdt, 2:205.18; see also Ibn Muflih, Adab, 1:177.16). Most of this Kitdb al-amr bi’l- 
ma‘ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar is extant in a Zahiriyya manuscript (Majrnu' no. 3,779 = 
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tends to be richer though less clearly organised; I shall draw on it at a 
number of points, but will base my survey in the first instance on the treat¬ 
ment of the duty in Abu Ya'la’s larger work. The title of this latter, with its 
reference to ‘the fundamentals of the faith’ (usul al-din ), is suggestive: the 
work provides a systematic theology in an intellectual style which is 
Mu'tazilite rather than Hanbalite in inspiration. This innovation is likely to 
have been a fairly recent one among the Hanbalites. 117 We thus have to do 

Footnote 116 ( cont .) 

MajamT 42, item 7, ff. 96a-125a, for which see Y. M. al-Sawwas, Fihris MujdmV ul- 
Madmsa ctl- c Umariyyaft Ddr al-Kutub al-Zdhiriyya bi-Dimushq, Kuwait 1987,226); I am 
indebted to the Maktabat al-Asad for supplying me with a microfiche (in which, however, 
the first page in the text as bound, f. 96a, is unreadable). The opening of the text is missing; 
what we have begins at f. 97a. However, it would seem that the loss is not extensive, since 
Abu Ya'la at a later point (f. 113a.2) refers back to material found at f. 97a. 15, and speaks 
of it as fiawwal ul-kitdb. Two folios are misplaced: f. 96 belongs between ff. 106 and 108, 
and f. 107 after f. 115. The only identification of the work is the annotation by a later hand 
at the top of f. 97a: min Kitdb al-umr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa’l-nahy c an al-munkur lil-Qddi Abi 
Ya c ld. This is not in itself a very secure basis for identifying our text, but it seems to be 
right. Ibn Muflih, who frequently quotes Abu Ya'la as ‘the Qadf, does not usually specify 
which of his works he is citing; but on the one occasion on which he explicitly quotes the 
Amr (Addb , 1:178.10), the quotation (or at least the first part of it) agrees fairly well with 
a passage found in our text (Amr, f. 100b. 14). There is a similar agreement between a 
passage in the Amr (f. 120a.2) and a quotation from the work in Salihl’s Kanz (471.18; 
cf. Addb , 1:288.13). That the work is indeed by Abu Ya c la finds a degree of confirmation 
from a number of points. First, there are frequent agreements (subject to paraphrasing and 
shortening) between the Amr and the citations from Abu Yatia given by Ibn Muflih 
without specification of the work cited (thus Addb , 1:185.10 = Amr, f. 97a.8; Addb, 292.9 
= Amr, f. 100b.7; Addb, 175.3 = Amr, f. 102b.4). Second, there are numerous corre¬ 
spondences in the order of topics and in wording between the Amr and the Mu c tamad, 
and no significant differences of doctrine. For example, in both works the question of the 
respect due to the views of other law-schools is followed by the question of the obligation 
to perform the duty of a man who is himself an offender (Amr, 97b.3; Mutumud, 
§§352f.); likewise two passages on efficacy as a condition for obligation (Amr, f. 101a.13, 
101a.20) have close parallels in the corresponding discussion in the Mu'tamad (§357). 
Third, the work stems from the right period, since the author speaks of the question of the 
use of royal titulature as one that had arisen in his time (ft wuqtind, Amr, f. 116a.3; cf. 
above, note 76). That the work is not a fragment from the unabridged Mutamud is indi¬ 
cated by numerous differences between the two over and above those attributable to the 
abridgement of the Mutumud. For example, the discussions of the absence of mortal 
danger as a condition for obligation agree in substance but diverge gready in detail (Amr, 
f. 101b.6; Mu c tamad, §358); the topics covered in the Mutamud'm §§355f. are allocated 
no systematic treatment in the Amr. This argument can be clinched thanks to the fact that 
Ibn Muflih, shordy before the point at which he explicitly quotes from the Amr, also 
explicitly cites the corresponding passage from the Mutumud (Addb, 1:178.2 = opening 
of Mutumud, §357); it is clear from comparing the two citations that the work Ibn Muflih 
knows as the Amr is indeed our text, and not some version of the Mutamud. 

117 It may go back to Abu Ya'la’s teacher Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012fi), who was the author 
of a Shark usul al-din (see Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:171.7, and cf. Laoust, ‘Le hanbal- 
isme sous le califat de Bagdad’, 93f.; for what may be a copy of an abridgement of Ibn 
Hamid’s work, see C. Brockelmann, Gcschichte der Ambischen Litteratur (first edition, 
Weimar and Berlin 1898-1902; supplementary volumes, Leiden 1937-42; second 
edition, Leiden 1943-9), supplementary volumes, 2:966 no. 3). But this work may 
equally have been written in the traditionist style of Ibn Batta (d. 387/997) (cf. the 
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with a Hanbalite reception of a Mu'tazilite framework into which specific 
Hanbalite doctrines are inserted when their Mu'tazilite equivalents are 
deemed unacceptable; we shall encounter the original Mu'tazilitc format, 
or something like it, in a later chapter. 118 In the summary that follows, the 
headings are mine, and I have rearranged some of the material. 

1. The obligation 

It is clear from the start, without any hint of hesitation, that we have to do 
with an obligation. 119 The scholastic issue raised and vigorously disposed 
of is simply the source of this obligation: is it revelation (. sam c ) or reason 
The answer, of course, is revelation. This question, which would 
hardly have occurred to Ibn Hanbal, arises out of an awareness of Mu'tazi- 
lite doctrine, to which indeed Abu Ya'la makes specific reference. 120 

2. Who is obligated ? 

Every legally competent Muslim is obligated, subject to various conditions 
which will be taken up below; this holds true whether he is a ruler ( imam ), 
a scholar (‘ alim ), a judge ( qadi ), or just an ordinary member of the com¬ 
munity ( ‘ammi ). 121 Curiously, the standard scholastic question whether 
the duty is individual or collective is not discussed by either author. 122 One 


latter’s work al-Sharh wa’l-ibdna did usul al-sunna wnd-diydnct, published in Laoust, 
Profession). Haddad, indeed, suggests that Abu Ya'la himself may have been the first 
Hanbalite to use the method of kaldm (Abu Ya'la, Mutnmnd , introduction, 21). A similar 
systematising trend is jarringly evident at a later date in the account of Ibn Hanbal’s views 
on al-amr bil-mci c ruf given by Abu Muhammad al-Tamlml ( Muqaddima, apud Ibn Abl 
Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 2:279.20). 118 See below, ch. 9, section 3. 

119 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad , §350, and cf. the opening of §351; similarly c Abd al-Qadir, 
Ghunya , 1:56.15. 

120 Abu Ya'la, Mu'tamad, §351. The question is not discussed by 'Abd al-Qadir. For 
Mu'tazilite views on this point, see below, ch. 9, notes 25, 64. 

121 Ibid., §350. In the parallel passage in 'Abd al-Qadir’s Ghunya , the duty is limited to the 
free Muslim (see below, note 159). Instead of the term c dmmi , 'Abd al-Qadir uses ‘one 
of the ra c iyycC (Ghunya , 1:56.18). 

122 For this issue see, for example, above, ch. 2, note 19, and below, ch. 9, 216. The later 
Hanbalite scholar Ibn Hamdan (d. 695/1295) discusses the question in the course of a 
brief but dense scholastic account of the duty in his Nihdyat al-mubtadi’in (ms. London, 
British Library, Or. 11,851, ff. 21a-22b). He states that it is an individual duty (fard c ayn) 
for someone witnessing an offence against which no one else takes action (ibid., f. 21a.2); 
but the duty is voided for him if someone else in the town, village or quarter does act, as 
it is a collective obligation (fcird kifdya) for one not individually obligated ( ibid., f. 21a.6). 
Thus forbidding wrong either is, or is tantamount to, a collective obligation. Ibn Muflih 
echoes this account (Addb, 1:174.12, 181.9). For Ibn Hamdan and his work, see J. van 
Ess, ‘Biobibliographische Notizen zur islamischen Theologie’, Die Welt des Orients, 11 
(1980), 127f. no. 7, with biographical data from Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:331f. 
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is obligated irrespective of whether one’s own conduct is virtuous, for all 
that a virtuous man is more likely to obtain results; since nobody is perfect, 
the contrary view would have the effect of voiding the duty altogether . 123 
However, Abu Ya'la’s doctrine is not as egalitarian as it sounds. As we shall 
see, one condition for performing the duty is knowledge of the law, and 
this is unevenly distributed. There are things that are known to every one 
{hull ahcid ) alike, irrespective of whether he belongs to the elite ( khdssa , i.e. 
the scholars) or the common people ( c dmma, here in effect the laity). Thus 
every one knows that the five daily prayers are obligatory, that drinking 
wine is forbidden, and so forth, and in such cases forbidding wrong is as 
much a duty of laymen as it is of scholars. But there are other matters 
understood only by the elite, such as questions of theology. In cases of this 
latter kind, only a scholar can take the initiative in performing the duty; 
laymen are not obligated to act - and indeed are not permitted to do so - 
until they have been instructed by a scholar . 124 

3. How is the duty to be performed ? 

Abu Ya'la quotes the Prophetic tradition establishing the three modes 
(hand, tongue and heart) in his initial set of proof-texts , 125 but does not 
take up this taxonomy himself - perhaps because it was not present in the 
Mu'tazilite source that lies behind his account. All he offers is an insistence 
that forbidding wrong must be done nicely, supported by appropriate 
proof-texts . 126 He does not discuss the question of escalation in the event 
that good manners prove ineffective. He does, however, take up this theme 
in his monograph on the duty, devoting a section to the principle that one 
begins with the minimal response likely to prove effective and escalates to 
more drastic measures only as necessary . 127 


123 Abu Ya'la, Mu'tamad, §353; cf. ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:59.9-11, 59.20-4 (where the 
intervening material seems to be out of place). The more detailed discussion given by Abu 
Ya'la in his Amr (f. 97b.3) adds nothing of interest, and omits the point about the voiding 
of the duty. 

124 Abu Ya'la, Mu tamad. , §352 (to line 20); 'Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:59.26. Cf. below, ch. 
9, note 70. 

125 Abu Ya'la, Mu c tamad , §350 (at the end); it likewise appears in 'Abd al-Qadir’s Ghunya 
at 1:57.14, but following a discussion of the modes (ibid., 57.11). For the tradition, see 
above, ch. 3, section 1. 

126 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad, §354 (quoting Q3:159 and the ‘three qualities’ tradition, for 
which see above, ch. 3, note 59). This becomes the third of'Abd al-Qadir’s conditions 
at Ghunya, 1:58.4. 

127 Abu Ya'la, Amr, f. 105b.20 (see esp. ibid., f. 106b.4, and cf. f. 106a.20: al-ashal fa 3 l- 
ashal). He differentiates between al-amr bil-maWuf and al-nahy c an al-munkar in the 
application of this principle (ibid., f. 106b. 13). There is the same emphasis as in the 
Mu tamad on performing the duty in a nice way, accompanied by the same proof-texts. 
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4. What are the preconditions for going ahead with the duty? 

We can conveniently set these out, with a trifle more formality than Abu 

Ya'la, 128 in the following schema: 

1 Knowledge of law. One must know the wrongfulness of the proposed 
target. 129 As we have seen, this establishes a distinction between schol¬ 
ars and laymen in certain matters. 

2 Knowledge of fact. One must have definite knowledge of the reality of 
the evil in question ( al- c ilm wal-qaf bi-huml al-munkar). Mere suppo¬ 
sition ( zann) is not enough, contrary to the view of those who hold 
strong supposition to suffice. 130 (This latter view is Mu'tazilite. 131 ) In 
his monograph, Abu Ya'la makes a more constricting point, namely that 
the (prospective) persistence ( istimrdr) of the offender in his offence is 
a condition for proceeding against him, since the object of the duty is 
to prevent wrong from happening, and what has already happened 
cannot be prevented. 132 Thus if the conduct of the offender indicates 
that he will not persist ( tark al-istimrdr ), no action may be taken regard¬ 
ing what he has already done. 133 The appearance of the term ‘persis¬ 
tence’ ( istimrdr) in this context is interesting: it is also found in 
contemporary and later Imam! sources written in the same style, 134 and 
doubtless derives from a common Mu'tazilite origin. 

3 It must not lead to a greater evil. Abu Ya'la does not enlarge on this 
beyond his initial statement. 135 


Abu Ya c la also discusses the rather tepid attitude towards taking action ‘with the hand’ 
that marks Ibn HanbaPs responsa, but is not very clear as to his own position ( ibid., 
f. 106a.9,106a.13). The following section (beginning at f. 106b.21, continued on f. 96a, 
and ending at f. 96b.2) deals with the breaking of musical instruments, opening with a 
statement that this may be done without compensation (daman) (f. 106b.22). 

128 In his imr, Abu Ya c la includes a brief section (f. 115a.21) pulling together the conditions 
for obligation he has discussed elsewhere in the work. He lists five of them. The first cor¬ 
responds to my condition (1), the second to my (5), the third to my (2), and the fifth to 
my (4); my (3) is not represented in this schema, while Abu Ya c la’s fourth condition is 
that the supposed offence should not be a matter concerning which ijtihad is allowed. 
This fourth condition could be seen as a special case of the first. That apart, the schema 
has a markedly Mu'tazilite look about it (cf. below, ch. 9, 207-9). Elsewhere in the work 
(ibid., f. 105a.8), Abu Ya c la devotes a section to the point that it is not a precondition for 
obligation that the offender be the only one perpetrating the wrong in question (cf. Ibn 
Muflih, Adah, 1:297.15). 

129 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad , §350 line 18; c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:56.16, 56.18, restated as 

c Abd al-Qadir’s first condition at 57.24. 130 Abu Ya c la, Mutamad , §356. 

131 See below, ch. 9, note 71. 132 Abu Ya c la, Amr, f. 100b.7. 133 Ibid., f. 115b.3. 

134 See below, ch. 11, 276 no. (2) and note 186. 

135 Abu Ya c la, Mutamad, §350 line 19 (understanding a c zam minhu)’, c Abd al-Qadir, 
Ghunya, 1:56.17. A similar formulation is ascribed to Ibn Hanbal by Abu Muhammad al- 
Tamlml (Muqaddima, apud Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt, 2:280.4). 
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4 It must be likely to sueceed. As Abu Ya c la states in his introductory for¬ 
mulation, one must be capable ( qddir ) of repelling the evil. 136 What if 
one is unlikely to succeed? Abu Ya c la takes up this question later in his 
presentation, and states that there are two antithetical pronouncements 
transmitted from I bn Hanbal; however, these are not actually quoted in 
the abridged version of the work which is all we possess. 137 He goes on 
to say that the first view, which is that one should proceed, can be ration¬ 
alised on the basis that the unlikely is not impossible: the offender may 
experience a change of heart. 138 Likewise the contrary view, which is also 
that of the ‘dialecticians’ ( mutakallimun ), can be understood on the 
basis that the point is to get results. 139 The ‘■dialecticians’ may be iden¬ 
tified as the Mu c tazilites. 140 

5 It must not involve personal risk . Should performing the duty place one 
in mortal danger ( taghrir bil-nafs ), there is no obligation. This is sup¬ 
ported by reference to the two Koranic prohibitions of suicide 
(Q2:195, Q4:29) and to a couple of Prophetic traditions, of which the 
better known is that which states that a believer should not court 
humiliation. 141 But even when such fear voids the duty, it is still permis¬ 
sible to proceed - indeed to do so is the more virtuous course ( afdal ). 


136 Abu Ya'la, Mutctmad, §350 line 19; similarly c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:56.16. But c Abd 
al-Qadir seems to take qudra to refer not to the prospective efficacy of the action, but 
rather to the absence of personal risk ( ibid., 56.22, 56.25). 

137 Abu Ya c la, Mu'tamad ,, §357. They do, however, appear in the citation from the full text 
in Ibn Muflih, Addb , 1:178.2. The generalisation from the particular and specific injunc¬ 
tions of Ibn Hanbal that we see here (as equally at Abu Ya c la, Amr, f. 100b.15, and else¬ 
where in this text) is characteristic of the reformatting process that was required to turn 
Hanbalism into kaldm , and is also illustrated by Abu Muhammad al-Tamlml’s account of 
Ibn Hanbal’s views (see the next note), and by the bare scholastic disjunctions to which 
divergent transmissions from Ibn Hanbal are reduced in Ibn Abl Ya'la (d. 526/1131), al- 
Tamdm li-md sahha ft 3 l-riwdyatayn wal-thaldth wa 3 l-arba c c an al-imdm , ed. C A. M. A. 
al-Tayyar and C A. M. C A. al-Maddallah, Riyad 1414, 2:253-6 nos. 420fi, 423. 

138 Abu Muhammad al-Tamlml ascribes to Ibn Hanbal a different rationale: the point of the 
duty is to give warning and guidance (al-tadhkira wal-irshdd) (see his Muqaddima, npud 
Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 2:280.3). 

139 Abu Ya'la, Mu'tamad , §357; c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:57.19. The fuller discussion in 
Abu Ya'la’s Amr (f. 100b. 14, and see also f. 115b.7) seems to come down on the side of 
the view that having good reason to expect one’s response to be successful is not a pre¬ 
condition for obligation (ibid., f. 10lb.2). 

140 See below, ch. 9, note 73 (second view). 

141 Abu Ya c la, Mutnmad, §358; c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:56.17, 56.26. Contrast Ibn 
Hanbal’s comment on the tradition on avoiding humiliation (see above, ch. 5, note 125). 
For the tradition itself, see above, ch. 3, note 53. The discussion of mortal danger given 
by Abu Ya c la in his Amr (f. 101b.6) is to the same effect as that found in the Mu c tamad, 
but the specific content is very different. The next section (Amr, f. 102a.2) is concerned 
with the point - missing from the Mutamctd- that non-mortal danger (as fear of blows, 
imprisonment, or loss of property) likewise voids the duty; the Mu'tazilites are said to 
hold the contrary view (ibid., f. 102a.7; but contrast below, ch. 9, 209 no. (5)). 
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This latter point is worth examining in some detail. Abu Ya'la adopts 
the view he has stated across the board, regarding all such action as 
tending to ‘the greater glory of the faith’ ( i c zdz al-din). His use of the 
phrase in this context is an indication of Mu'tazilite influence; 142 more 
specifically, Abu Ya'la is adopting a view identified in Mu'tazilite sources 
as that of Abu TII us ay n al-Basri (d. 436/1044). 143 He contrasts the 
position he is taking with that of‘most’ scholars, 144 who consider such 
an initiative to be permitted only in two cases. One of these is speaking 
out in the presence of an unjust ruler, and the other is asserting the true 
faith in the face of‘words of unbelief’. 145 Abu Ya'la’s implicit endorse¬ 
ment of the virtue of speaking out in the presence of a tyrant, and 
thereby risking death, is interesting; as we have seen, this is an activity 
which, though supported by a well-known Prophetic tradition, was 
strongly discouraged by Ibn Hanbal. 146 What Abu Ya'la has to say in 
his monograph indicates that he is in fact somewhat fidgety on this del¬ 
icate point. He includes a section on the question whether it is obliga¬ 
tory to speak out ( inkar ) against a ruler who is doing wrong. 147 In this 
section he says that the counselling and admonition of such a ruler 
(• wa'zuhu wa-takhwifuhu billdh) is indeed obligatory; 148 later, in con¬ 
nection with traditions that commend speaking out in the presence of 
an unjust ruler - and in one case getting killed tor it - he observes that 
they show such counsel and admonition to be permissible. 149 Yet in 
another section he turns around and contests the application of the cat¬ 
egory of‘the greater glory of the faith’ ( i c zdz al-din) to cases in which 
the performer is killed; such cases, he says, represent rather the humil¬ 
iation of the faith (idhldl al-din ), while glory accrues only where the 


142 Cf. below, ch. 9, note 74, and ch. 10, note 112. The phrase does appear in Sunni texts, 
but most occurrences there are either in contexts other than the danger condition (see 
below, ch. 12, notes 38, 117, and ch. 13, note 104, last citation), or else invite interpre¬ 
tation as reflecting Mu'tazilite influence or reference (see below, ch. 13, notes 41, 90). 
There is, however, one Shafi'ite author who uses the term in the context of the danger 
condition without otherwise betraying such influence (see below, ch. 13, note 104). 

143 See below, ch. 9, note 74. 

144 So Abu Ya'la, Mu c tamad , §359 ( aktharuhum ). In the long discussion of the issue in 
his Amr (ff. 102b. 14) he speaks specifically of the Mu'tazilites (al-mutakallimun) 
(f. 103a.8), and includes considerable polemic against them. For Mu'tazilite views on 
the question, see below, ch. 9, 209 no. (5). 

145 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad , §359; 'Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:57.3. Both cite Q31:17 and a 
Prophetic tradition that echoes its wording. 

146 Ibn Muflih remarks that Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine is against proceeding in this context 
(Addb, 1:179.12, referring to his fuller discussion ibid., 3:49If.); see above, ch. 5, notes 
152f. For the tradition, see above, ch. 1, note 18. 

147 Abu Ya'la, Amr, f. 98a.9. Most of this section is concerned to vindicate the Hanbalite 

rejection of recourse to arms against the views and objections of the Mu'tazilites (al- 
mutakallimun, ibid., f. 98b.2). 148 Ibid., f. 98a.11. 149 Ibid., f. 100a.1. 
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performer remains alive. 150 Pulled in conflicting directions by Ibn 
Hanbal and Abu THusayn, it would seem that Abu Ya c la is comfort¬ 
able only with a prudent and moderate heroism. 

This leaves a few miscellaneous points. One is that the duty is restricted 
by a recognition of the validity of the views of rival law-schools as norms 
governing the actions of their followers in matters in which independent 
judgement ( ijtihad) is permitted by the scholars. Thus Hanbalites may not 
proceed against Hanafis who are acting in accordance with a distinctive 
doctrine of their school, for example with regard to the existence of a cat¬ 
egory of permissible liquor ( nabidh ). This tolerance is justified by a state¬ 
ment of Ibn Hanbal’s to the effect that a scholar should not push people 
into following his own views. 151 A second point is that the performance of 
the duty is limited by the demands of privacy: no one should uncover an 
evil that is hidden from public view ( sutim ). 152 A related point is that if a 
man has no duty to proceed, he equally has no duty to involve the ruler 
(imam), though he may choose to do so. 153 This is another issue that seems 
to have given rise to some perplexity; there is perceptible strain between 
the negative views of Ibn Hanbal and a more positive tendency in evidence 
among later authorities. 154 It may be added that in a different part of his 
work, Abu Ya c la emphasises with much rhetoric that forbidding wrong 
includes the confutation of heresy. 155 Other points appear only in his 
monograph, and need not detain us. 156 


150 Ibid ., f. 103b.22; also f. 11 la.10. Apart from a much later Shafifite source (for which see 
below, ch. 13, note 90), I have not seen the phrase idhldl al-din elsewhere in discussions 
of the danger condition; it may well be Abu Ya'la’s own contribution. 

151 Abu Ya c la, Mutamad , §352 line 20; c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:60.5. The end of a more 
complex discussion of the issue is preserved in Abu Ya'la’s Amr (f. 97a.l-97b.3; see also 
ibid., f. 112b.22). A problem arises over chess-players: chess is permitted by the Shafi'ites, 
yet Ibn Hanbal regards it as a fit target for the duty ( c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya , 1:60.9; and 
cf. Abu Ya'la, Mu c tamad, §352 line 4). For attitudes to chess in KhallaPs Amr, see above, 
ch. 5, notes 43-6; for the relative lenience of Shafi'ite views, see the data collected in R. 
Wieber, Das Schachspiel in der arabischen Literatur von den Anfdngen bis zur zweiten 
Hdlfte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Walidorf -Hessen 1972, 184-91. 

152 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad, §355; c Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:56.20. This would not, of course, 
preclude a private rebuke. Abu Ya c la’s proof-texts for privacy are Q49:12 and a Prophetic 
tradition. He touches on the issue in his Amr (f. 107b.9). 

153 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad, §358 line 20. The proof-text is the story of the Companion c Uqba 
ibn c Amir (see above, ch. 4, 80fi), within which is enclosed a version of the Prophetic tra¬ 
dition on satr (for which see above, ch. 3, note 61). c Abd al-Qadir makes reference to 
invoking the help of officialdom (the ashdb al-sultdn ) in a slightly different context, as an 
apparently obligatory last resort ( Ghunya, 1:59.1). 

154 Ibn Hamdan speaks of a duty to help the authorities ( Nihdya, f. 21b.7), and to report 
offences to them where appropriate (ibid., ff. 2lb. 15, 22b. 1); and see Ibn Muflih, Addb, 
1:219.2. 

155 Abu Ya'la, Mutamad , 216 §389; see also Ibn Hamdan, Nihdya, f. 22a. 19, and cf. 
f. 22a. 11. Abu Ya'la gives a less rhetorical treatment of the matter in his Amr (ff. 112b. 18). 

156 For example, one should only attend parties where there is liquor and music if one is able 
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Most of the major points made by Abu Ya'la reappear in ‘Abd al- 
Qadir’s presentation. The only significant exception is that ‘Abd al-Qadir 
does not discuss the source of the duty. He does, however, include in his 
account a good deal that is not in Abu Ya'la’s. At a formal level, he offers 
definitions of the terms right (ma'ruf) and wrong ( munkar ), 157 and 
introduces a five-condition framework which at first sight looks Mu'tazi- 
lite, but is not. 158 At a substantive level he adds a number of points. He 
limits the duty to free Muslims - in contrast to the view that seems to 
have been taken by Ibn Hanbal himself. 159 He stresses, among his condi¬ 
tions, the need to proceed with the right intention, 160 to be persistent in 
the face of adversity, 161 and to practise what one preaches. 162 He urges 
that, at least in the first instance, one should remonstrate with the 
offender in private, going public and seeking the help of men of virtue 
(or even of officialdom) only if this fails. 163 He provides (out of context) 
proof-texts in support of martyrdom incurred in the performance of the 
duty. 164 Equally alien to the world of Ibn Hanbal is ‘Abd al-Qadir’s will¬ 
ingness to envisage social conditions in which virtue prevails. On the one 
hand, of course, there are conditions under which performance of the 
duty involves serious personal risk; but on the other hand, he avers, we 
can have a situation in which the virtuous (ahl al-salah) enjoy the upper 
hand ( al-j^halaba ), and the ruler ( sultan ) is just. 165 We find in ‘Abd al- 
Qadir’s presentation an idea not often found in Hanbalite circles: that the 


to put a stop to the misconduct, since otherwise one risks appearing to condone such 
activities ( Amr, f. 112b.5); a man notorious for his debauchery is to be prevented from 
being alone with a woman (ibid., f. 113a.23); it is a duty to proceed against mutual imi¬ 
tation by the sexes (ibid., f. 113b.5). In addition, Abu Ya‘la gives extensive coverage to 
topics that are only indirectly connected to al-amr bi’l-ma c ruf: self-defence, duress and 
others. For what he has to say about rescue, cf. below, ch. 20, note 10. 

157 ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:59.25. Note that ’aql appears here alongside Koran and sunna\ 
Ibn Hamdan mentions only shar c in this connection (Nihdya, f. 2la. 11). 

158 ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:57.23. These so-called conditions (shard’it) are qualities a man 
needs in order to perform the duty, or to perform it well, rather than preconditions for 
his having an obligation to do so. 

159 ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:56.16; for Ibn Hanbal see above, ch. 5, note 71. ‘Abd al- 

Qadir’s view is shared by Ibn Hamdan (Nihdya, f. 2lb. 10; and cf. Ibn Muflih, Addb, 
1:214.4). 160 Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:57.24. 

161 Ibid., 58.12. Abu Ya‘la discusses this quality only in the context of the voluntary perfor¬ 
mance of the duty in the face of personal risk (Mutamad, 359). 

162 ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghunya, 1:58.16. As ‘Abd al-Qadir notes, this is in tension with the stan¬ 

dard view which he reports from his teachers: that the righteous and the unrighteous alike 
are obligated by the duty (ibid., 59.9). 163 Ibid., 58.25. 

164 These proof-texts are: Q2:207; ‘Umar’s interpretation of this verse as referring to a man 
killed in performing the duty (see above, ch. 2, note 77); and two Prophetic traditions 
(for which see above, ch. 1, notes 18, 20) on speaking out in the presence of an unjust 
ruler (ibid., 59.11). 

165 Ibid., 56.25. Cf. Ibn Hamdan’s stipulation that one may not have recourse to the sword 
in performing the duty unless doing so together with the authorities (Nihdya, ff. 2la. 10, 
22b.2). 
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three modes correspond to a tripartite division of labour. In this hier¬ 
archic conception, performance ‘with the hand’ is for rulers (imams and 
sultans ), performance ‘with the tongue’ for scholars ( ‘ulama ’) and per¬ 
formance ‘in (or with) the heart’ for the common people ( ‘amnia ). 166 
This view does not go well with the general thrust of‘Abd al-Qadir’s pres¬ 
entation, but he makes no attempt at reconciliation. In point of fact all 
but two of these additional substantive points go back to a Hanafi source, 
the exceptions being the limitation of the duty to the free and the proof- 
texts for martyrdom. 167 

As the descent of this section into a miscellany makes clear, the system¬ 
atisation of doctrine in the works of Abu Ya'la and ‘Abd al-Qadir is imper¬ 
fect; and even before this descent began, I was tending to assist them by 
presenting their views somewhat more systematically than they do them¬ 
selves. 168 Nevertheless, their accounts taken as a whole represent a style of 
intellectual activity quite unlike that of Ibn Hanbal. This invites us to ask 
whether the reworking of the substance of Hanbalite doctrine in these 
accounts is as far-reaching as the change in its form. 


4. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

As we saw in the previous chapter, the responsa of Ibn Hanbal do not 
present Hanbalism as a doctrine apt for the purposes either of rabble- 
rousers or of members of the political establishment. The heritage of the 
founder was thus in considerable tension with the historical roles of 
Hanbalism in Baghdad from the time of Barbahari until the end of the 
‘Abbasid period. Do we then find that accounts of the duty given by 
authors contemporary with these later patterns of Hanbalite activity are 
better attuned to the circumstances of the day? In the case of the two brief 
statements which are all we have from Barbahari, the answer is clearly 
negative. 169 Turning to Abu Ya'la and ‘Abd al-Qadir, it is just as clear that 
the answer is not strongly positive. Their accounts, as I have summarised 
them, cannot be read as expressions either of a heated populism or of 
symbiosis with the state. If, indeed, these formal accounts had been all 
that we had to go on, we could not have guessed at the activities of con¬ 
temporary Hanbalites either in the streets or in the caliph’s palace. The 
question remains, however, whether we might hope to identify weaker 
linkages. That is to say, if we read these accounts with the historical 

166 ‘Abd al-Qadir, Ghnnya , 1:57.11. For parallels, see below, ch. 17, notes 29f.; also 
MaybudI, Knshf, 2:234.16. 167 See below, eh. 12, 312f. 

168 Cf. above, 131, 133. 169 See above, 128. 
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background in mind, can we point here and there to the pull of practice 
on theory? 

The area in which such linkages can be found with the greatest plausibil¬ 
ity is relations with the state. On the one hand, there is the more favour¬ 
able view of commanding and forbidding a ruler, even in the face of 
personal risk; 170 this is associated with a generally warmer attitude towards 
heroism in forbidding wrong. 171 And on the other hand, there is the 
greater willingness to see the state in a positive light as a partner in carry¬ 
ing out the duty. Here, as we have seen, both authors are willing to coun¬ 
tenance bringing in the authorities, and ‘Abd al-Qadir is ready to envisage 
conditions of just rule and of the predominance of the virtuous. 172 This is 
not a particularly rich yield; but we can eke it out by turning to the views 
of Ibn al-JawzI, the leading Hanbalite figure in Baghdad in the latter part 
of our period. 173 

As a starting-point, let us consider some quotations that appear under 
Ibn al-Jawzfs name in a later compilation by Ibn Muflih (d. 763/1362). 
At first sight these suggest a relatively aggressive approach to the execution 
of the duty, at least vis-a-vis fellow subjects. Thus Ibn al-JawzI speaks freely 
in these passages of the use of violence by individuals where necessary, pro¬ 
vided it is unarmed. 174 He takes the view that if one knows of a persistent 
evil in the market-place, and is capable of putting a stop to it, then it is one’s 
duty not to sit at home, but rather to sally forth to confront the evil. 175 He 
also talks of entering other people’s homes to carry out the duty, if the evi¬ 
dence against them warrants it. 176 Unfortunately, however, these points lose 
much of their interest when we realise that Ibn Muflih is quoting from Ibn 


170 See above, 135 no. (5) (Abu Ya'la). An extreme expression of a willingness to go up 
against the ruler is found in a dictum implausibly ascribed to Ibn Hanbal by c Abd al-Wahid 
ibn Abd al-AzIz al-Tamlml (d. 410/1020): if you are able to depose a caliph who calls 
people to heresy ( bid c a ), do so (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 2:305.11; for this uncle of Abu 
Muhammad al-Tamlml, see ibid., 179.10). 

171 See above, 134-6 no. (5) (Abu Ya c la), and note 164 (Abd al-Qadir); cf. above, notes 108 
(Ibn Batta), 110 (Ibn Hubayra). 

172 See above, notes 153 (Abu Ya'la and Abd al-Qadir), 165f. (Abd al-Qadir), and cf. note 
154 (Ibn Hamdan). Cf. also the positive attitude towards cooperation with the ruler 
against heretical doctrines ( al-madhdhib al-fdsida) ascribed to Ibn Hanbal by Abu 
Muhammad al-Tamlml (Muqaddima, apud Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 2:280.8). This ori¬ 
entation has already been linked by Laoust to Abu Muhammad’s state-friendly career 
(.Profession , cxii, and cf. cixf.). 

173 The numerous published works of Ibn al-JawzI unfortunately do not include his Minhdj 
al-wusul ild Him al-usul (see his Daf shubah al-tashbih , ed. M. Z. al-Kawthan, Cairo 
1976, 26.2, describing the work as one on usul al-din , and, for a manuscript, A. al- 
Alwachl, Mu''allafdt Ibn al-Jawzi , Baghdad 1965, 189 no. 464). 

174 Ibn Muflih, Addb , 1:195.6. He also admits here the possibility of armed bands operating 
with the permission of the ruler (imam). 175 Ibid., 210.3. 

176 Ibid., 295.19, 320.5. 
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al-jawzl’s rifacimento of the famous Revival of the religious sciences (Ihya 
‘ulum al-din) of Ghazzall (d. 505/1111). 177 Each of the passages in ques¬ 
tion simply adopts a formulation of Ghazzall’s, 178 thereby demonstrating 
no more than a certain acquiescence on the part of Ibn al-Jawzi. 

However, the fact that Ibn al-Jawzi by and large takes his cue from 
Ghazzall means that the points at which he decides to depart from his 
model can be very revealing. A comparison of what the two texts have to 
say about forbidding wrong throws up three illuminating instances of this. 
In each case Ibn al-Jawzi has seen fit to tone down Ghazzall’s politics in a 
sense favourable to the state. 

1 In one passage Ghazzall raises the question whether the permission of 
the ruler is required for the threat or use of blows in carrying out the 
duty; he leaves the question open. 179 Ibn al-Jawzi, by contrast, states 
that the (permission of the) ruler is required. 180 

2 There is a similar divergence on the question of the need for the ruler’s 
permission for armed bands to operate. Ghazzall prefers the view that 
such permission is not needed. 181 Ibn al-Jawzi, by contrast, states as the 
correct view that it is needed, and merely mentions the existence of the 
alternative view. 182 

3 Ghazzall considers the question whether one may speak harshly 
( takhshin ) to rulers in cases where this involves danger only to oneself. 
His view is that such speech is not just permissible but commendable. 183 
He then proceeds to fill a good many pages with illustrative sayings and 
doings of early Muslim worthies, 184 and concludes his discussion with a 
lament that the scholars of today no longer act in this courageous 
fashion. 185 Ibn al-Jawzi, by contrast, admits that such conduct is 
regarded as permissible by most scholars, but pronounces against it. He 


177 For Ghazzall’s account of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf'm his Ihyd 3 c ulum al-din, see below, ch. 16. 
For Ibn al-jawzl’s Minhaj al-qasidin, see ‘Alwachl, Muallafdt Ibn al-Jawzi, 188f. no. 
463, and Hartmann, ‘Les ambivalences d’un sermonnaire hanbalite’, 103 n. 123. The 
Minhaj al-qasidin has been published in an abridgement made by Ahmad ibn c Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Qudama al-MaqdisI (d. 689/1290) ( Mukhtasar Minhaj al-qasidin, 
Damascus 1389; on the identity of the abridger, I follow the remarks of M. A. Duhman 
in his preface to a later Damascene printing of the work). For the relationship between 
the Minhaj al-qasidin and Ghazzall’s Ihya 3 , see Ahmad ibn Qudama, Mukhtasar, 3.5. 

178 The correspondences are as follows: (1) Ibn Muflih, Addb, 1:195.6; Ahmad ibn Qudama, 

Mukhtasar, 125.3; Ghazzall, Ihya 3 , 2:304.23. (2) Addb, 1:210.3; Mukhtasar, 129.20; 
Ihya 3 , 2:313.23. (3) Addb, 1:295.19; Mukhtasar, 122.10; Ihya, 2:297.21, 297.30. 
(4) Addb, 1:320.5; Mukhtasar, 122. I9',lhyd 3 , 2:301.21. 179 Ghazzall,///^ 3 ,2:289.9. 

180 Ahmad ibn Qudama, Mukhtasar, 120.12. 181 Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:304.34. 

182 Ahmad ibn Qudama, Mukhtasar, 125.7. 183 Ghazzall, Ihya 3 , 2:314.5. 

184 Ibid., 314-26. 185 Ibid., 326.19. 
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argues that its effect is to provoke the ruler to an offence worse than that 
which the rudeness is intended to curb, rulers being constitutionally 
unable to tolerate insult. 186 He too then devotes several pages to sayings 
and doings, 187 but ends with a contrast which effectively voids them. In 
the old days, he tells us, rulers - whatever their faults - appreciated the 
virtues of the scholars, and accordingly put up with their rudeness. In 
our time, however, it is better to flee from the presence of our rulers. If 
one cannot, then civility is the order of the day. 188 In short, for Ghazzali 
it is the scholars who are not what they used to be; for Ibn al-Jawzi, by 
contrast, it is the rulers who have changed for the worse. 189 

This state-friendly tendency can also be detected elsewhere in Ibn al- 
Jawzi’s works. He recommends that, in these evil days, one should seek to 
avoid putting oneself in the position of admonishing a ruler; 190 but he also 
emphasises that, if one does so, one should proceed only with the utmost 
tact, 191 and it is this latter counsel that seems generally to have informed 
his own practice. 192 We cannot, of course, infer that in this or other respects 
Ibn al-Jawzi spoke for all the Hanbalites of his day. Thus his younger con¬ 
temporary Ishaq al-‘Althi was, as we have seen, considerably more abrasive 
in his approach to admonishing the reigning caliph. 193 What the two nev¬ 
ertheless have in common is that neither displays the aversion to contact 
with the state that permeates Ibn Hanbal’s responsa. 

It is time to place these stray hints in a wider historical context. Between 
the third/ninth and sixth/twelfth centuries, Hanbalism had undergone a 
significant evolution, one which tended to bring it out of the sectarian 
ghetto and into the mainstream of Muslim life. In part, as we have seen, 
this was the result of the increased power that the Hanbalite community 
had come to enjoy in Baghdad, and of the fear and favour this power could 
elicit from non-Hanbalite rulers and neighbours. But it was also, in part, a 
matter of concessions on the part of the Hanbalites. It is this Hanbalite 
fence-mending of which Ibn al-Jawzi represents the culmination. 

186 Ahmad ibn Qudarna, Mukhtasar, 130.10. 187 Ibid., 130-40. 188 Ibid., 140.7. 

189 In principle, these shifts could be the work of Ahmad ibn Qudarna rather than of Ibn al- 
JawzI; but the account the former gives of his editorial role ( Mukhtasar , 2.8) goes against 
such a hypothesis. 

190 Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), Sayd al-khdtir, ed. A. Abu Sunayna, Amman 1987, 410.8. 

191 Ibid., 409.8. 

192 Cf. above, note 96. Ibn al-JawzI wrote a work on admonishing rulers ( al-Shifd’fi mawd Hz 
al-muluk wa‘l-khulnfa\ ed. F. ‘A. Ahmad, Alexandria 1978; the editor aptly quotes the 
Sayd al-khdtir, ibid., 26f.). It is full of invocations of Sasanian monarchs and other reli¬ 
giously dubious characters. Much similar or identical material is also to be found in his 
work al-Misbdh al-mudV (ed. N. 'A. Ibrahim, Baghdad 1976-7), which he wrote for his 
admirer the caliph al-MustadT. 193 See above, note 102. 
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One aspect of the adaption was formal rather than substantive, and it is 
nicely described by Ibn al-Jawzi himself, albeit from a somewhat egocen¬ 
tric perspective. At the beginning of a short tract against anthropomor¬ 
phism, he explains that he had found the Hanbalite school disadvantaged 
in competition with its rivals by its literary deficiencies: whole genres of 
religious literature were missing as a result of the traditionist bias of the 
school. Ibn al-Jawzi therefore set about filling the gap, composing some 
250 works, among them a treatise on dogmatics. 194 He is, of course, 
bound to admit that he was not the first Hanbalite scholar active in this 
latter field; he names three of his predecessors, 195 though he proceeds to 
dismiss them for reasons I shall come to. 196 Ibn al-Jawzi was thus taking 
the credit for a programme designed to bring Hanbalism into line with 
other schools. 

The same pressures were also at work on the content of the Hanbalite 
tradition. The tract of Ibn al-Jawzi just cited is devoted to one of the sorest 
points of friction between Hanbalites and other Sunnis: the allegation that 
Hanbalites are anthropomorphists ( mushabbiha ). Yet the purpose of the 
tract is not, as might have been expected, to refute this calumny, 197 but 
rather to excoriate major Hanbalite authorities of the past for having 
invited it. Previous Hanbalite works on dogmatics, Ibn al-Jawzi complains, 
were in this respect a disgrace to the school. 198 Another such issue arose 
out of the traditional Hanbalite partiality for the Umayyads in the face of 
the philo-'Alid sentiments widespread in mainstream Sunnism. Here the 
sore point was Hanbalite opposition to the cursing of the caliph Yazid 
(r. 60-4/680-3), and here too Ibn al-Jawzi sought to bring his fellow- 
Hanbalites into line. 199 


194 For this work, see above, note 173. 

195 Viz. Ibn Hamid (see above, note 117), Abu Ya'la (cf. above, 129) and Ibn al-Zaghunl 
(d. 527/1132) (see Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil , 265-7). 

196 For all this, see Ibn al-Jawzi, Daf, 24-6. 

197 Contrast the outright rejection of the charge of Hanbalite anthropomorphism by Abu 
Ya'la (Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt , 2:211.11) and Ibn 'Aqil (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam , 
9:58.15, cited in Glassen, Mittlere Weq, 77 n. 141). 

198 Ibn al-Jawzi, Daf\ 26.6. He cites such gems as Ibn Hamid’s statement that God has a 
face, though one may not affirm that He has a head; this is the kind of thing that makes 
Ibn al-jawzl’s flesh creep ( ibid ., 31.10). 

199 See ibid ., 29.3, and below, note 203. Ibn Hanbal’s attitude to the question was non¬ 
committal (see Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:246.6; and cf. ibid., 347.8, 2:273.10). The 
Damascene Hanbalite ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Maqdis! (d. 600/1203) took the view that Yazid 
was a legitimate caliph whom one is free to love or not, but not to revile (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , 
ed. Fiql, 2:34.3). Ibn al-JawzT’s negative attitude to Yazid contrasts with his lenience 
towards a man who made the mistake of supposing that ‘A’isha (d. 57/678) became a 
rebel ( sdrat min jumlat al-bttghat) when she fought against ‘All (r. 35-40/656-61) in 
the first civil war (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam., 10:286.10). 
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This is not to say that Ibn al- Jawzi had everything his own way. He himself 
makes it clear that there were Hanbalites in his day who failed to appreciate 
his efforts to clean up their traditional theology. 200 Indeed we have excerpts 
from an eloquently offensive epistle addressed to Ibn al-Jawzi by an unre¬ 
constructed Hanbalite; 201 the writer is the same Ishaq al- c AlthT, who as usual 
was performing the duty of forbidding wrong. 202 Another old-fashioned 
Hanbalite, ‘Abd al-Mughlth al-Harbl (d. 583/1187), ceased to be on speak¬ 
ing terms witii Ibn al-Jawzi over the question of the cursing of Yazid; this 
did not prevent a vigorous literary polemic between them. 203 Nor were these 
the only issues on which Ibn al-jawzl was at odds with conservative senti¬ 
ment in his own school. 204 But for all this opposition, it is clear that Ibn al- 
Jawzi was a central figure in the development of Hanbalism. 

Against this broader background, the links suggested above between the 
theory and practice of forbidding wrong from Barbahari to Ibn al-Jawzi 
are plausible enough; and they mesh well with the general historical evo¬ 
lution of the Hanbalite community in the centuries after the death of its 
founder. Yet these links are a meagre harvest, and they do not make for 
satisfying intellectual history. It is tempting to conclude that the whole 
doctrine had long been in need of rethinking in the light of changed his¬ 
torical realities. But who, in a school as explicitly conservative as Hanbal¬ 
ism, could be expected to undertake such an enterprise? 

If there was to be any answer to this question, it was unlikely to emerge 
from post-‘Abbasid Baghdad. Our knowledge of the history of the Hanbal¬ 
ite community of the city in this period is very sketchy, 205 but it must have 
suffered from the general decline of the city following the Mongol con¬ 
quest. What is clear is that the centre of Hanbalite literary activity had 


200 Ibn al-Jawzi, Daf’, 91.8 (on the jama ’a min al-juhhal who disliked his book); cf. also Ibn 
Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 1:414.13. 201 Ibid ., 2:205-11. 

202 See particularly ibid., 206.14 (citing Q5:79). 

203 Ibid., 1:356.3 (with information on the earlier history of the dispute); Mason, Two states¬ 
men, 93f.; Hartmann, an-Ndsir, 169f. Ibn al-jawzl’s contribution to the debate has now 
been published (Ibn a I Jawzi (d. 597/1201), al-Radd 'aid ’Tmuta’agib al-‘anid, ed. 
M. K. al-Mahmudl, n.p. 1983); its keynote is the ascription of ‘asabiyya ‘dmmiyya to his 
opponent (ibid., 7.2, 9.3, 12.14). 

204 Cf. the quarrel over the question whether the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal contained traditions 
which were not ‘sound’ (sahib) (Ibn al-Jawzi, Sayd al-khdtir, 308.2; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 
ed. Fiql, 1:357.18). 

205 Laoust touched on the subject in some of his publications (see Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme 
sous le califat de Bagdad’, 118 n. 325; H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et poli- 
tiques de Taki-d-Dtn Ahmad b. Taimiya, Cairo 1939, 493f.; Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous 
les Mamlouks bahrides’. If., 39, 64f.j. But he never made good his undertaking to write 
the history of the Hanbalites of Baghdad under the Ilkhans (r. 654-736/1256-1335) 
(ibid., 1 n. 2). For some information relating to this period, see above, notes 89, 104. 
Subsequent centuries have received even less attention. 
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shifted to the western Fertile Crescent, particularly Damascus. It was here 
that the Hanbalite biographical tradition now flourished. Incidental refer¬ 
ences in this tradition to Hanbalites who migrated westwards from 
Baghdad provide indirect testimony to the continuing existence of a 
Hanbalite community for two or three centuries after the fall of the city. 206 
We again hear about Hanbalites in Baghdad towards the end of the 
twelfth/eighteenth century. 207 No doubt the community had maintained 
a continuous existence throughout the period, but its contribution to the 
intellectual history of Hanbalism was negligible. 


206 The half-dozen Baghdadis to whom Mujlr al-Dln al- c UlaymI (d. c. 927/1521) devotes 
biographies are all scholars who migrated westwards ( al-Manhaj al-ahmad ft tardjim 
ashdb al-imdm Ahmad, ed. 'A. al-Arna’ut et al., Beirut 1997, 5:197f. no. 1486, 222-8 
no. 1538, 232f. no. 1544, 244 no. 1559, 246 no. 1565, 314f. no. 1653, to which may 
be added Yusuf ibn al-Hasan ibn c Abd al-Hadl (d. 909/1503), al-Jawhar al-munaddad 
fi tabaqdt muta’akhkhiri ashdb Ahmad, ed. C A. S. aT'Uthaymln, Cairo 1987, 171f. no. 
201; I cite only cases where the scholar in question is explicitly indicated to have lived in 
Baghdad). The death dates of these scholars range from 807/1405 to 900/1495. 
Hanbalite scholars who stayed at home in Baghdad were either unknown to 'Ulayml or 
ignored by him. 

207 Najm al-Dln al-Turanl (d. c. 1184/1770f.) began a career in Baghdad before migrating 
to Istanbul (Kamal al-Dln al-GhazzI (d. 1214/1799), al-Na c t al-akm alii-ashdb al-imdm 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal , ed. M. M. al-Hafiz and N. Abaza, Damascus 1982, 299.8; MuradI 
(d. 1206/1791), Silk al-durar , Bulaq 1291-1301, 3:192.6). Likewise Jamil al-Shattl (d. 
1379/1959) dates the migration of his ancestors from Baghdad to Damascus around 
1180/1766 ( Mukhtasar Tabaqdt al-Handbila, Damascus 1339, 155.2). 



CHAPTER 7 


THE HANBALITES OF DAMASCUS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The shift of the Hanbalite metropolis from Baghdad to Damascus repre¬ 
sents the first of two major geographical discontinuities in Hanbalite 
history. Up the end of the c Abbasid caliphate, Baghdad had remained the 
undisputed centre of the Hanbalite school; and even after the Mongols 
sacked the city in 656/1258, the Hanbalite scholars of Baghdad retained 
a certain distinction. But it was the Hanbalites of Damascus, already prom¬ 
inent in late c Abbasid times, 1 who now played the leading role in Hanbal¬ 
ite scholarship. It is to this milieu, for example, that we owe our first 
substantial Hanbalite law-book, the voluminous survey of Muwaffaq al- 
Dln ibn Qudama (d. 620/1223 ). 2 The result of this geographical shift was 

1 For the rise of Hanbalite scholarship in Damascus from the late fifth/eleventh century, and 
particularly under the Ayyubids (570-658/1174-1260), see Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous 
le califat de Bagdad’, 121-5, and L. Pouzet, Damns au Vlle/XIIIe siecle , Beirut 1988, 
81-3. 

2 The Mughni is a commentary on the early but frustratingly concise textbook of the 
Baghdadi Hanbalite KhiraqI (d. 334/945f.) ( Mukhtasar , ed. M. Z. al-ShawIsh, Damascus 
1378). One part of Ibn Qudama’s work that bears on the duty of al-amr bil-ma c ruf\s> that 
dealing with the wedding feast ( walima) (Ibn Qudama, Mughni , 7:1-17; by contrast, the 
treatment of this topic in KhiraqI, Mukhtasar , 148f. contains nothing of interest to us). One 
may encounter various abominations at wedding feasts, notably music, liquor and images. 
This gives rise to two levels of discussion. The first is concerned with what exactiy is pro¬ 
hibited under these headings. With regard to music, the main point established is the law¬ 
fulness of the tambourine, at least in this context (Ibn Qudama, Mughni , 7:10.11, and see 
also Ibn Qudama, Muqni, Cairo n.d., 223.20; on the status of the tambourine, see also 
above, ch. 5, notes 19-22, and ch. 6, note 32). With regard to images, the position is more 
complicated - it depends on what they are images of, and where they are placed (ibid., 
223.15, and Ibn Qudama, Mughni , 7:6.8). The second level of discussion concerns one’s 
duty as a prospective guest. Ibn Qudama’s view is that, if one has prior knowledge of the 
abomination, one should attend only if able to take action to put a stop to it; if one encoun¬ 
ters an abomination unexpectedly, and is unable to put a stop to it, one should leave (ibid., 
5.11, and cf. 6.5; similarly Ibn Qudama, Muqni c , 223.13). If, however, the abomination is 
not out in the open, one may attend and eat (ibid., 223.15, and Ibn Qudama, Mughni, 
7:10.23). As to practicalities, an image is best neutralised by decapitating it (ibid., 7.6). 
These issues are discussed in very similar terms in later Hanbalite law-books (see, for 
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that Hanbalite thought now evolved in a markedly different setting. Living 
as they did in a predominantly Shafi'ite city, the Hanbalites of Damascus 
were a minority of the population 3 - albeit, as Madelung has put it, a vocal 
and respected one. 4 There could thus be no question of their dominating 
Damascene society, whether with or against the state; and Hanbalite dem¬ 
agoguery in the style of Barbahari was never a serious option in Damascus. 5 

The attitude of the state was accordingly a key factor in determining how 
far the Hanbalite community was left out in the cold. Here there was a 


Footnote 2 ( cont.) 

example, Majd al-Dln ibn Taymiyya (d. 653/1255), al-Muharrar ft 3 l-fiqh , Cairo 1950, 
2:40.9; Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), Mukhtasar al-Insdf wa 3 l-Sharh 
al-kabir , Cairo n.d., 445.19). Another part of the law-book that is concerned with the 
identification of abominations, though not with the duty of forbidding them, is that dealing 
with probity ( c addla) as a precondition for the validity of testimony (Ibn Qudama, Mughni, 
9:167-82). Several of the activities that can disqualify testimony are familiar to us: playing 
backgammon (ibid., 170.14) or chess (ibid., 171.2), making music in most forms (ibid., 
173.1, with the usual lenience towards the tambourine, ibid., 174.3), going naked in the 
bath-house (Ibn Qudama, Muqni ', 245.14). There are others which I have not noticed in 
discussions of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf: eating in the market-place (Ibn Qudama, Mughni, 
9:168.22), stretching out one’s legs in company (ibid., 169.1). The familiar question arises 
of someone who does something reprehensible which in his law-school is deemed permit¬ 
ted (ibid., 181.19, and cf. 172.5 on chess). Again, much the same material recurs in later 
Hanbalite law-books (see, for example, Majd al-Dln ibn Taymiyya, Muharrar, 2:266-9, and 
Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab, Mukhtasar, 497.23). 

3 As we read in an anecdote set in the late 520s/early 1130s: hddhd 3 l-balad 'dmmatuhu 
Shdfi c iyya (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Laoust and Dalian, 238.17). At the end of the reign of 
Nur al-Dln (r. 541-69/1147-74), the Hanbalites held only two out of a score of madrasas 
in Damascus (N. Elisseeff, Nur ad-Din, Damascus 1967, 758, 914); in 700/1300f. they 
held ten out of ninety-four (Pouzet, Damns, 426, but cf. 85). Moreover the Hanbalite pop¬ 
ulation was concentrated in the Salihiyya quarter outside the city proper (I. M. Lapidus, 
Muslim cities in the later middle ages, Cambridge, Mass. 1967, 85f.). 

4 Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturidism’, 110 n. 3; similarly R. S. Humphreys, From Saladin 
to the Mongols: the Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260, Albany 1977, 190, 191. 

5 Goldziher portrayed the Damascene Hanbalites as generally enjoying the support of ‘das 
mit den Hanbaliten sympathisierende Volk’ (Goldziher, ‘Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen 
Bewegungen’, 24f.). In support of this he cited two passages from SubkI’s biographies of 
Ash'arite scholars of the city. The first is from the biography of Fakhr al-Dln ibn 'Asakir (d. 
620/1223). Subki alludes to clashes between this scholar and the Hanbalites, describing 
them as the land of thing that commonly occurs between the Ash'arites and the Hanbalite 
scum (ra c a al-Handbila), and adding that this Ibn 'Asakir made a point of avoiding places 
where he was likely to encounter Hanbalites for fear of being assaulted (Subki, Tabaqdt, 
8:184.12). The second passage is from the biography of'Izz al-Dln ibn 'Abd al-Salam (d. 
660/1262). Here Subld describes how, thanks to the attitude of al-Malik al-Ashraf (r. 
626-35/1229-37), the Hanbalites had the upper hand in the conflict between the two 
schools; when they found themselves alone with Ash'arites in out-of-the-way places, they 
would revile them and beat them up (ibid., 237.14; Goldziher’s rendering is misleading in 
suggesting that Hanbalites could behave in this way wherever they encountered Ash'arites). 
The passages are clearly evidence of violent tendencies among the Hanbalites, but they do 
not document the activity of a philo-Hanbalite mob. The only reference to such a mob that 
I have encountered is the common folk (suqa) whom Nasih al-Dln ibn al-Hanball (d. 
634/1236) threatened to mobilise when the Hanbalite position in the Umayyad Mosque 
was under attack (Abu Shama (d. 665/1267), Tardjim rijdl al-qarnayn al-sadis wa’l-sdbi , 
ed. 'I. al-'Attar al-Husaynl, Cairo 1947, 47.5, cited in Pouzet, Damns, 89). 
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gradual shift in its favour. The Zangid and early Ayyubid state was not over¬ 
friendly. Nur al-DTn (r. 541-69/1147-74) was ambivalent, 6 Saladin (r. 
570-89/1174-93) was strongly inclined to the Shafi'ites, 7 and al-Malilcal- 
‘Adil (r. 592-615/1196-1218) had a serious clash with the Hanbalites. 8 
But the later Ayyubids were better disposed towards them, 9 and in the first 
century of the rule of their Mamlulc successors (658-922/1260-1516), 
conditions improved still further. Thanks to the catholic policy adopted by 
the Mamlulcs towards the four surviving Sunni law-schools, there was now 
for the first time a Hanbalite judge in Damascus. 10 This did not lead to a 
high level of Hanbalite involvement in government: few Hanbalites took 
positions in the state bureaucracy, 11 or were even appointed to the office 
of censor. 12 On the other hand, salaried appointments in institutions of 
learning became a prominent feature in the careers of Hanbalite scholars 
from about the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century. 13 For a minor¬ 
ity with no obvious claim to the favour of state or society, the Hanbalites 
had come to occupy a surprisingly comfortable position. 

These conditions did not generate anything resembling the intimacy 
between the Hanbalites and the state that we saw in late ‘Abbasid Baghdad. 
Some Hanbalites were indeed associated with major political figures: Ibn 
Najiyya (d. 599/1203) had close links with Saladin, 14 and Jamal al-DTn al- 
Maqdisl (d. 629/1232) was accused of being too well disposed towards 
rulers. 15 Other Hanbalites are described as enjoying the respect of kings. 16 
But in general the Hanbalites were not intimately linked to the state. Yet 
they were not deeply alienated from it. One old-fashioned Hanbalite 

6 See Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism’, 155 n. 126. 

7 See Madelung’s characterisation of his religious affiliations, ibid., 157-61. 

8 Ibid., 159f. n. 132. 

9 Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, 190fi, 211. Humphreys, however, overstates the 
goodwill of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam (r. 615-24/1218-27) towards the Hanbalites (see 
Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism’, 160 n. 132; the final paragraph of this extended 
footnote helps to explain the vagaries of official treatment of the Hanbalites in this period). 

10 For an illuminating account of Mamlulc policy against the background of the generally 
more partisan attitudes of earlier Sunni regimes, see Madelung, ‘The spread of 
Maturldism’, 164-6. This account does not seem to have been noted in the subsequent 
literature on the subject (see, for example, Pouzet, Damns, 107-12). 

11 See Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:225.22, 378.14, for a couple of examples; also Pouzet, 
Damns, 94 n. 386. 

12 For two instances, see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:377.8,441.2, and see Pouzet, Damns, 
93f. 

13 Ibn Rajab’s references become numerous with the generation of scholars dying in the 
680s/1280s (see for example Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:305.13, 311.10, 319.21, 
321.7,322.9). 

14 Ibid., 1:437.22 (and cf. ibid., 437.1, on his relations with Nur al-DTn). His relations with 

Saladin are already noted from a later source in Goldziher, ‘Zur Geschichte der hanbali- 
tischen Bewegungen’, 21. 15 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. FiqT, 2:186.1 1. 

16 Ibid., 194.1,304.20, 433.22. 
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scholar, Najm al-Din al-Shlraz! (d. 586/1190), occupied no state office, 
and was glad to recall this on his death-bed. 17 Occasionally Hanbalites 
showed great reservation about accepting the office of judge: the first 
Hanbalite judge of Damascus, Ibn Abi ‘Umar al-Maqdisi (d. 682/1283), 
took the position against his will, and drew no salary for it. 18 Very rarely a 
Hanbalite scholar would even steer clear of income from scholastic endow¬ 
ments. 19 But if we set aside the case of ‘Abd al-Gham al-Maqdisi (d. 
600/1203), there was little disposition on the part of the Hanbalite schol¬ 
ars of Damascus to get into confrontation with the state. 

‘Abd al-Gham was by any standards an unusual figure. 20 A man of 
electrifying presence, 21 he had a way of getting into trouble wherever he 
went. 22 He had no inhibitions about standing up to rulers. In Damascus 
he clashed more than once with al-Malilc al-‘Adil. He was uncommonly 
rude to this ruler, but nonetheless got away with it. 23 Indeed al-‘Adil con¬ 
fessed to being terrified of ‘Abd al-Gham; when the latter came into his 
presence, he said, he felt as though a wild beast had come to devour him. 24 
In the end, al-‘Adil expelled ‘Abd al-Gham from Damascus when he 
refused to back down in a recrudescence of the old theological quarrel 
between Hanbalites and Ash'arites. 25 If Damascus could have supplied a 
suitable Hanbalite mob, and rulers as weak as those of Barbahari’s day, then 
‘Abd al-Gham might have developed into a Damascene demagogue; 26 but 
as it was, he was something of a lone wolf. 

The anecdotal record of forbidding wrong among the Hanbalites of 
Damascus is pretty much what might be expected against this background. 
‘Abd al-Gham was, of course, a star performer. 27 He was a great breaker of 


17 Ibid., 1:368.13. Hanbalites in this period were subject to criticism lor their poverty and 
lack of office ( qillat al-mandsib) (ibid., 377.9). 

18 Ibid., 2:306.8. See also ibid., 380.15, for Shams al-DIn ibn Musallam (d. 726/1326). 

19 For Mahasin ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-HamawI (d. 643/1245), see ibid., 234.7; for Fakhr al- 
Dln al-Sa'dl (d. 690/1291), see ibid., 327.1. The language used in the latter case is strong: 
lam yatadannas min al-awqdf bi-shay 

20 For his background, see J. Drory, ‘Hanballs of the Nablus region in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries’, Asian and African Studies, 22 (1988); for ‘Abd al-Gham himself, see 
ibid., 105f., 108 no. 15. 

21 For the effect of his presence in the streets ofIsbahan and Cairo, see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. 

Fiql, 2:14.10. 22 For incidents in Isbahan and Mosul, see ibid., 19.18, 20.8. 

23 Ibid., 13.8. 24 Ibid., 14.4. 

25 Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism’, 159f. n. 132; Goldziher, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
hanbalitischen Bewegungen’, 24. 26 Cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Fiql, 2:13.4. 

27 He was also the author of a short work on the duty (see Sibt ibn al-JawzT, Mir’at, 8:520.15; 
Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, ed. Fiql, 2:18.11); an autograph is extant in the Zahiriyya (Majmu' no. 
3,852 = MajamT 116, item 5, for which see Sawwas, Fihris, 623, no. 5), and it has now 
been edited (see above, ch. 3, note 27). As might be expected, this Kitdb al-amr In 7- 
ma’riif wa’l-nahy ’an al-munkar is a collection of traditions on the subject, not a juristic 
analysis. 
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mandolins and flutes ( shabbabat). 2& On one occasion his target was man¬ 
dolins which were being transported to a drinking-party given by members 
of the family of Saladin. 29 On another occasion he was pouring away wine 
when the irate owner drew his sword; ‘Abd al-Ghanl simply grabbed it. 30 
In the time of al-Malik al-Afdal (r. 582-92/1186-96), he once fell foul of 
the judge of the city as a result of his zeal in smashing musical instruments. 
He ignored the judge’s summons, declaring the tambourine ( daff) and 
flute ( shctbbaba) to be forbidden. 31 On receiving a second summons which 
made mention of the ruler’s stake in the matter, he expressed the hope that 
God would strike the necks of both judge and ruler; on this occasion too, 
he got away with it. 32 

Although ‘Abd al-Ghanl was in a class by himself, 33 there are colourful 
references to the performance of the duty by one or two of his contempo¬ 
raries. His brother ‘Imad al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 614/1218) was much 
given to it. He always corrected faulty prayer, and he was once beaten up 
when he took on a group of evil-doers and smashed the instruments of 
their depravity; 34 like his brother, he could be bad news for musicians. 35 
Another contemporary, Sayf al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 586/1190), lost a tooth 
while obeying the call of duty in Baghdad. 36 In the following century and 
a half, there are further references to Damascene scholars as performers of 
the duty; 37 but they are not very frequent, and they are marked by a certain 
perfunctoriness. This goes well with the increasingly integrated position of 
the Hanbalite community in the city. 

At first sight the celebrated Hanbalite scholar Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) seems out of place in this setting. With his notorious disposition to 
rock the boat, he was in some ways a throwback to ‘Abd al-Ghanl. His 


28 Ibn Rajab, Dbayl, ed. Fiql, 2:13.1. 29 Ibid., 13.2. 30 Ibid. ,12.22. 

31 Cf. above, ch. 6, note 32. 

32 Ibid., 13.15. All this material appears also in DhahabI, Siyar, 21:454-6. 

33 A contemporary Harranian who perhaps bears comparison with him is Nasrallah ibn 

‘Abdus (d. before 600/1204). He poured out the wine of Saladin’s brother-in-law 
Muzaffar al-DIn Gokbori (ruled Irbil 586-630/1190-1233, see El 2 , art. ‘Begteginids’ 
(C. Cahen)) at a time when the latter held Harran. When summoned to explain himself, 
Ibn ‘Abdus denounced Muzaffar al-DIn to his face for his wrongdoing. Muzaffar al-DIn 
would have flogged him for this insulting behaviour, but was dissuaded because of the high 
standing Ibn ‘Abdus enjoyed with the populace (Ibn Rajab, Dbayl, ed. Fiql, 1:447.15, and 
cf. 447.9). 34 Ibid., 2:95.21. 35 Ibid., 100.23. 36 ' Ibid., 1:372.7. 

37 I have noted the following: (1) Shihab al-DIn al-Maqdisi (d. 618/1221) (ibid., 2:124.13); 
(2) Sayf al-Din ibn Qudama (d. 643/1245) (ibid., 241.13); (3) ‘Izz aj-DIn ibn Qudama 
(d. 666/1267) (ibid., 278.4); (4) Ibn al-Jayshl (d. 678/1279) (ibid., 297.1); (5) TaqI al- 
Dln al-Wasitl (d. 692/1293) (ibid., 330.18); (6) Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) (ibid., 
389.13); (7) Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Talll (d. 741/1340) (ibid., 434.1). Similar state¬ 
ments are occasionally made about scholars outside Damascus and Baghdad ( ibid.. 164.16, 
425.9). For Ibn Taymiyya’s performance of the duty, see further below, note 42. 
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abrasive personality and inability to compromise meant that he too 
was forever getting himself into trouble. 38 As Little puts it: ‘It is Ibn 
Taymiyya’s distinction that he opposed by word and deed almost every 
aspect of religion practiced in the Mamlulc Empire.’ 39 His frequent colli¬ 
sions with the authorities were marked by a whole succession of official 
investigations and imprisonments. 40 If we add to these dramatic events his 
popularity with the common people of Damascus, 41 and his occasional ven¬ 
tures into direct action, 42 it begins to look as if we have to reckon with a 
revival of Hanbalite populism. 

In fact Ibn Taymiyya was playing a very different game. He made no 
attempt to cultivate street-power 43 - he was not a rabble-rouser, and mob 
scenes played litde part in his life. At the same time, he maintained rela¬ 
tions with the authorities in a style more reminiscent of Ibn al-Jawzi than 
of Barbahari. He was closely associated with several military efforts 
directed against infidel (or allegedly infidel) enemies of the state. 44 He was 
available for consultation by rulers, 45 wrote letters of admonition to 
them, 46 and had close connections with several high-ranking members of 
the Mamlulc elite. 47 All in all, Ibn Taymiyya’s confrontations with the 
authorities were a prominent, but in a sense episodic, feature of his career. 
Underlying them was a structural disposition to cooperate with the state, 
and it is cooperation rather than confrontation that is the keynote of his 
political thought. 


38 See D. P. Litde, ‘Did Ibn Taymiyya have a screw loose?’, Studia Islamica , 41 (1975). The 
suggestion that he did have a screw loose comes from the contemporary traveller Ibn 
Battuta (d. 770/1368f.) (ibid., 95). 

39 D. P. Little, ‘Religion under the Mamluks’, The Muslim World, 73 (1983), 180. 

40 For a summary of the record, see D. P. Little, ‘The historical and historiographical 
significance of the detention of Ibn Taymiyya’, International Journal of Middle East 
Studies , 4 (1973), 313. 

41 Ibid., 324 (quoting DhahabI). 

42 In 699/1300, he and a group of disciples toured the taverns of Damascus, smashing 
bottles and splitting skins (H. Laoust, ‘La biographie d’lbn Taimlya d’apres Ibn Katlr’, 
Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales, 9 (1942-3), 124; Laoust suggests that this rampage had a 
background in the higher politics of the Mamluk elite, ibid., 124f.). In 704/1305, he led 
a small expedition to dispose of a sacred rock in a mosque (ibid., 133). See also Little, ‘Did 
Ibn Taymiyya have a screw loose?’, 107. 

43 One biographer gives an account of a dialogue which took place in Cairo in 711/1311 in 
which Ibn Taymiyya steadfastly refused a timely offer of mob support against dangerous 
enemies (Shams al-Dln ibn c Abd al-Hadl (d. 744/1343), al-'Uqud al-durriyya, ed. M. H. 
al-Fiql, Cairo 1938, 286.8). 

44 See Laoust, ‘Biographie’, 120, 124, 125, 126, 130, 132, 134. 

45 See ibid., 146-9, for his relations with al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawun in 
709-12/1310-13. 

46 See Ibn c Abd al-Hadl, c Uqud, 51.2; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), Asmd 3 
muallafdtlbn Taymiyya, ed. S. al-Munajjid, Damascus 1953, 30 nos. Ilf. 

47 See Laoust, ‘Biographie’, 120, 132fi, 140, 148, 155 and the summary at 160. 
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2. IBN TAYMIYYA AND FORBIDDING WRONG 

Ibn Taymiyya’s writings include a short work devoted to the duty of for¬ 
bidding wrong. 48 It has the air of being addressed to a lay audience, and 
not an exclusively Hanbalite one. 49 There is no discussion of the views of 


48 Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), al-Amr bi’l-ma’riif wa’l-nahy ’an al-munkar , ed. S. al- 
Munajjid, Beirut 1984 (this edition was first published in Beirut in 1976). The work has 
been drawn on by T. Nagel in his Staat und Glaubensgemeinschaft im Islam, Zurich and 
Munich 1981, 2:122-4, 131f. The first edition of the work, by M. H. al-Fiql, was pub¬ 
lished in Cairo in 1956; I have not seen it. In preparing his edition, Munajjid used a manu¬ 
script of his own, copied in 840/1436f. from an old exemplar (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr , 6fi). 
The work is something of a bibliographical puzzle. It appears in three contexts in the 
corpus of Ibn Taymiyya’s writings: (a) as the independent work edited by Munajjid; (b) as 
the second of the two parts of his Hisba (al-Hisbafi ’l-Islam, Kuwait 1983, 69-124); and 
(c) as one of the several parts of his Istiqdma (ed. M. R. Salim, Riyad 1983, 2:198-311; 
Claude Gilliot kindly sent me a separate printing of the work from Salim’s edition of the 
Istiqdma which appeared in Cairo in 1997). Three points combine to suggest that the 
work was not originally an independent one. (1) It is not listed among Ibn Taymiyya’s 
works by either Ibn c Abd al-Hadl (d. 744/1343) or Ibn al-Qayyim (d. 751/1350) (Ibn 
c Abd al-Hadl, c Uqud , 26-67; Ibn al-Qayyim, Asmd 3 ), nor by other biographers whose 
works I have consulted. This is not, however, conclusive: Ibn al-Qayyim is explicit that he 
can make no claim to know all his master’s works (ibid., 9.2), and Ibn c Abd al-Hadl com¬ 
plains that these had already become a bibliographical nightmare in the lifetime of their 
author ( c JJqud, 65.9). (2) The work has no title in Munajjid’s manuscript; the heading 
min kaldm ... Ibn Taymiyya ft 3 l-amr biTma'ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Amr, 7) is merely a copyist’s description. Moreover, in a printing dependent on FiqI’s 
edition, the work is implicitly presented as an extract from some larger text, being 
described as faslfi 3 l-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy 'an al-munkar (Cairo n.d. (preface dated 
1978), 5.2). (3) The work does not begin properly in Munajjid’s edition: there are opening 
invocations, but no ammd ba'd. Yet if the work was not originally independent, neither 
does it seem to be an original part of the Hisba. The first part of that work (devoted, unlike 
the second, to the subject advertised by the title) is complete in itself: it ends with invoca¬ 
tions appropriate to the end of a book, not to the end of a section within one (Hisba, 
66.10). By elimination, then, our tract seems likely to be an original part of the Istiqdma, 
despite the looseness of the association of the various parts of that work. This is confirmed 
by the very early attestation of the Istiqdma in the form in which we now have it: the only 
known manuscript is dated 717/1317 (see Istiqdma, 2:348.16, and the editor’s intro¬ 
duction, ibid., l:22f.); and it bears a waqfiyya dated 755/1354f. (ibid., 21). But there is 
a final complication: all texts except that published by Munajjid are distinguished by a 
lacuna, lacking the material found in Munajjid’s edition at Amr, 15.12-17.5. This material 
is missing at Hisba, 7 3.14, and at Istiqdma, 2:209.2 (but in this latter case the editor has 
filled the lacuna from an edition of the Amr based on Munajjid’s, see Istiqdma, 210 n. 1, 
and, for the symbols, 198 n. 4); and it is also clear from Munajjid’s introduction (Amr, 8) 
that the material is likewise missing in FiqI’s edition. (It is naturally also missing in the 
translation of the relevant passage from the Hisba in Laoust, Essai, 601-5; the lacuna is at 
602.5.) That we do indeed have to do with a lacuna in these texts (and not with an inter¬ 
polation in Munajjid’s) is clear from the context: the wa-li-hadhd qila . . . with which the 
text resumes makes little sense in the standard text, but is entirely logical in Munajjid’s. 
The implication is that Munajjid’s text preserves material already lost in a manuscript of 
717/1317. Moreover, the lacuna falls in the middle of a folio in the manuscript of the 
Istiqdma ; hence the source of the trouble cannot be the loss of a folio from this manu¬ 
script, and must antedate its copying. 

49 Ibn Taymiyya was firmly committed to the four-school doctrine (see, for example, 
Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturidism’, 166 n. 150; Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 31.14, 36.12). 
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earlier scholars; 50 the style is somewhere between preaching and lecturing, 
and suffers from a marked tendency to digression. 51 The presentation thus 
has none of the systematic character of Abu Ya'la’s. It equally lacks the rich 
and concrete detail that characterises Ibn Hanbal’s responsa; 52 bar a 
passing reference to tomb-cults, 53 there is litde in the work that makes 
direct reference to the realities of contemporary life. 54 

It is possible to retrieve from this text at least the outlines of a conven¬ 
tional doctrine of forbidding wrong, though this, as we shall see, is not 
where its main interest lies. As might be expected, Ibn Taymiyya makes 
much of the significance of the duty. It is what God’s revelation is all 
about, 55 and it is closely linked to the duty of holy war. 56 Like holy war, it 
is a duty by which all are obligated until someone actually undertakes it; 57 
it is thus a collective duty ( «/« ’l-kifdya ), rather than one incumbent by its 
nature on each and every individual. 58 At the same time, no one on earth 

Footnote 49 (cont.) 

He even wrote a short work on the merits (fadd 3 il) of the four imams - including, pre¬ 
sumably, Abu Hanlfa (see Ibn 'Abd al-Hadl, 'Uqitd , 46.13, and Ibn al-Qayyim, Asmd 3 , 27 
no. 4; for similar works by other Hanbalite scholars, see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Fiql, 
2:256.20,435.11). 

50 He once refers to the Mu'tamad of Abu Ya'la, but only for the Prophetic tradition of the 
three qualities (see above, ch. 3, note 59), which he then proceeds to quote in a rather dif¬ 
ferent version (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 30.11, and cf. Abu Ya'la, Mutamad , 196.18 (§354); 
Ibn Taymiyya may, of course, have used the unabridged version of the book). 

51 We are treated to a lengthy condemnation of miserliness ( bukhl) (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 
50.14-52.13), and to analyses of the meanings of the terms isldm (ibid., 72.6-74.2) and 
sunna (ibid., 77.9). 

52 A reference to the dispensation in favour of tambourines at weddings (ibid., 59.4) is 
unusually specific, and places Ibn Taymiyya in the moderate mainstream of Hanbalite 
opinion on this point (cf. above, ch. 6, note 32). There are indeed responsa of Ibn 
Taymiyya which touch on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf. In one, the questioners demand a plain 
answer to a question about vicious gossip (jyhiba ), so that those who perform the duty will 
know what they are doing (Majmu fataw a Shaykh al-lsldm Ahmad ibn Taymiyya, col¬ 
lected and arranged by 'A. Ibn Qasim al-'Asiml, Riyad 1381-6, 28:222.7). Another con¬ 
cerns a man who goes on pleasurable outings where he encounters abominations which he 
lacks the power to act against; what is more, he takes his wife with him (ibid., 239.1). But 
such responsa are few and far between compared to those of Ibn Hanbal. 

53 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 16.15. This was, of course, a favourite target of Ibn Taymiyya’s honest 
indignation. 

54 His listing of the main substantive matters in connection with which the duty arises is more 
an inventory of the law and faith of Islam than an identification of the concrete situations 
a believer is likely to encounter (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 15.15-17.3). He gives similar lists 
in other works (al-Siydsa al-sharHyya, Beirut n.d., 66.16, and c Aqidat ahl al-sunna wa 3 l- 
firqa al-ndjiya, Cairo 1358, 60.2; the latter is presumably the c Adawiyya, or epistle to the 
house of Shaykh 'Adi ibn Musafir (d. 557/1161f.), to which the bibliographers refer, see 
Ibn 'Abd al-Hadl, c Uqud, 50.8, and Ibn al-Qayyim, Asmd 3 , 30 no. 6). 

55 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 9.7; compare his Hisba, 12.10. 

56 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 12.7, 15.5. In the first passage, he draws a contrast between the 

Muslim community and the Israelites: most of the jihad of the latter was devoted to 
expelling their enemies from their land, not to calling people to good or performing the 
duty of al-amr bTl-ma c ruf (ibid., 12.9). The completion (itmdm) of the duty is by jihad 
(ibid., 15.9). 57 Ibid., 15.5. 

58 Ibid., 14.10, 15.3; similarly Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 12.15, 27.18, and Ibn Taymiyya, 
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is exempt from the scope of the duty. 59 It is to be performed in the three 
modes specified in the Prophetic tradition: with the hand, with the tongue 
and in (or with) the heart. 60 The emphasis is on civility ( rifq ) 61 - a respect 
in which Ibn Taymiyya was not noted for practising what he preached. 62 
One must possess the knowledge requisite to distinguish right ( ma c ruf ) 
from wrong ( munkar ). 63 The benefit ( maslaha) secured by performing the 
duty must outweigh any undesirable consequences ( mafsada ) 64 - a consid¬ 
eration which rules out attempts to implement it through rebellion. 65 One 
must nevertheless be prepared to display endurance ( sabr ) in the face of 
adverse reactions. 66 The obligation also turns on one’s having the power 
( qudra) to act. 67 All this is familiar enough, but it leaves a good many ques¬ 
tions unanswered. What, for example, is the place of women in the perfor¬ 
mance of the duty? 68 I have not found a sustained discussion of forbidding 
wrong elsewhere in Ibn Taymiyya’s works. 69 


Majmu'at al-rasd 3 il wa 3 l-masd 3 il, ed. M. Rashid Rida, Cairo 1341-9,1:154.11. This is an 
issue diat Abu Ya'la and c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlI omit to discuss (see above, ch. 6, note 122). 

59 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 65.18. 

60 Ibid ., 18.2. The Prophetic tradition is quoted earlier ( ibid ., 15.7). For this tradition, see 

above, ch. 3, section 1. 61 Ibid., 17.5, 29.2. 

62 Cf. Little, ‘Did Ibn Taymiyya have a screw loose?’, 109, quoting Dhahabl. 

63 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 28.12, 28.16. 64 Ibid., 17.9, 21.2. 

65 Ibid., 20.3, 20.13. He contrasts this with the view of the Mu'tazila, who construe fighting 
against rulers as an integral part of the duty, and hence as one of their five principles (ibid., 
20.8; cf. below, ch. 9, 204, 224, 226). Ibn Hamdan likewise excludes performance of the 
duty against one’s ruler other than verbally ( Nihdya, f. 22b.3). 

66 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 29.6. Cf. also Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu' fatdwd, 28:180.1, and Ibn 
Muflih, Addb, 1:176.16. 

67 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 23.5; also ibid., 15.5. See too Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 12.14; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Majmu fatdwd, 28:217.8, 219.11; Ibn Taymiyya, 'Ubudiyya, Damascus 1962, 
16.4; but contrast the quotation in Majmu'at al-rasd 3 il wa 3 l-masd 3 ilal-Najdiyya, 4:414.13. 

68 Ibn Taymiyya’s contemporary Umm Zaynab (d. 714/1315) had a reputation for zeal in 
the execution of the duty, in the course of which she did things men could not do (cf. 
below, ch. 17, note 135); we know at least that Ibn Taymiyya had a high opinion of her, 
and of her scholarship (Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, 14:72.19, cited in Laoust, ‘Le hanbalisme sous 
les Mamlouks bahrides’, 61). 

69 He does, of course, refer to it from time to time. For example, he gives the duty a brief 
sentence in one of his creeds (Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), al-Aqida al-Wdsitiyya, in his 
Majmu'at al-rasd 3 il al-kubrd, Cairo 1966, 1:410.13, re-edited and translated in H. 
Laoust, La profession defoi d’Ibn Taymiyya, Paris 1986,26.5 = 84). In one place, he defines 
ma'ruf (and munkar ?) in terms of what natural moral sense (fitra) accepts or rejects 
(Naqd al-mantiq, ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Cairo n.d., 29.13; I owe this reference to Ilai Alon); 
in another, he defines them in terms of what is pleasing or displeasing to God (Iqtidd 3 al- 
sirdt al-mustaqim, ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Cairo 1950, 19.18). He stresses the inseparability of 
al-amr bil-ma'ruf and al-nahy c an al-munkar (ibid., 297.12). His responsa attest his 
recognition of the claims of privacy (Majmu' fatdwd, 28:205.16, 217.11). He also dis¬ 
cusses hijra as a mode of performance of the duty ( ibid., 211.5,211.11). He has a couple 
of observations on doing it to dhimmis (see Ibn Muflih, Addb, 1:211.8, 297.5). And he 
refutes the simplistic view that there is no duty in matters over which the law-schools dis¬ 
agree (masd 3 ilal-khildf by distinguishing such questions from those actually admitting of 
independent legal judgment (masd 3 il al-ijtihdd) (see his Bay an al-dalil 'ala butldn al- 
tahlil, ed. F. S. C A. al-Mutayrl, Damanhur 1996, 210.4, 211.6; cf. above, ch. 6, note 151). 
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The interest of Ibn Taymiyya’s rather haphazard treatment of the duty 
lies in two points. The first is that he displays a stronger, or at least a more 
vocal, tendency to utilitarianism than earlier Hanbalite authorities. Thus 
he speaks of‘the general rule’ ( al-qa c ida al- c amma) according to which, 
when both costs ( mafasid) and benefits ( masctlih) are associated with a 
given course of action, what matters is which is preponderant. 70 Shortly 
afterwards he discusses a situation in which good and evil form a single 
package, and the choice is between putting a stop to both, or allowing both 
to continue; 71 the same rule applies. This utilitarianism is a well-attested 
feature of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought. 72 In his major work on politics, he tells 
us that in cases where costs and benefits have to be weighed, the proper 
course is to secure the greater benefit by sacrificing the lesser, and to avert 
the larger cost by accepting the smaller. 73 Likewise in his work on the office 
of censor ( hisba ), he stresses that one’s duty is limited to taking the best 
course of action open to one; in real life, this will usually mean choosing 
the greater of two goods, or settling for the lesser of two evils. 74 None of 
this should be taken to imply the absolute sovereignty of utility. Indeed, 
Ibn Taymiyya’s doctrine seems to have been less sweeping in this respect 
than was that of his contemporary and fellow-Hanbalite Najm al-Din al- 
Tufi (d. 716/1316). 75 But the utilitarian idiom of costs and benefits, with 
its brushing aside of moral absolutes, is a strikingly pervasive feature of his 
political thought. Its bearing on the duty of forbidding wrong is nicely 
illustrated by a story told of his visit to the enemy camp during one of the 


70 Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 20.13. 71 Ibid., 21.10. 

72 For a general sketch of his doctrine of maslaha, see Laoust, Essai , 245-50. To the extent 
that I understand the issues, his attitude towards the concept is significantly less restrictive 
than that oflbn Qudama (compare Ibn Qudama (d. 620/1223), Rawdat al-nazir, Cairo 
1378, 87.6, with Ibn Taymiyya, Child a ji : l-mu]izdt wa’l-karamat , in his Majmuat cil- 
rasa il wci’l-masd’il , 5:22.15, translated in Laoust, Essai , 246). 

73 rbn Taymiyya, Siydsa, 43.12. 74 Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 14.14. 

75 I adopt the vocalisation ‘Tuff’ (in contrast to Kerr’s ‘Taufi’) on the authority oflbn Hajar 
al-'Asqalanl (d. 852/1449), al-Durar al-kamina, Hyderabad 1348-50, 2:154.6. Tuff’s 
doctrine of maslaha was analysed by Kerr (see M. H. Kerr, Islamic reform: the political and 
legal theories of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida , Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966, 
97-102). Tuff holds that utility takes precedence even over the revealed texts [ibid., 97); 
Ibn Taymiyya does not (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 21.7). Since Kerr wrote, however, a work by 
Tuff with a further discussion of maslaha has been published, and here his radical doctrine 
does not seem to find expression (Najm al-DTn al-Tufi (d. 716/1316), Shark Mukhtasar 
al-Rawda , ed. 'A. ‘A. al-Turkl, Beirut 1987-9, 3:204-17). In his commentary on the 
'three modes’ tradition in Nawawl’s Arba'in (cf. above, ch. 3, note 7), Tuff applies a util¬ 
itarian perspective (the weighing of maslaha against mafsada) to the danger condition 
(Shark al-Arbaln hndithnn al-Nawawiyya , ms. Princeton, Yahuda 3,004 (= R. Mach, 
Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts (Talrnda Section) in the Garrett Collection, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton 1977, 64 no. 712), f. 100b.4, 100b.17), and to the ques¬ 
tion whether one should seek the permission of the ruler to perform the duty (ibid., 
f. 101a.5). 
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Mongol invasions of Syria. The Mongols, as usual, were drunk; but when 
one of his companions wanted to reprove them for their drinking habits, 
Ibn Taymiyya restrained him on the grounds that the Muslims stood to 
suffer more if the Mongols renounced their liquor. 76 

The second point of interest in Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of forbidding 
wrong is that he seems to see the duty as one to be performed first and 
foremost (though not exclusively) by what the Koran calls ‘those in author¬ 
ity’ (ulu ’ l-amr ). 77 In one passage he states that the performance of the 
duty is obligatory for ‘those in authority’, whom he specifies as the schol¬ 
ars (‘ ulama ), the political and military grandees ( umara ’), and the elders 
(mashdyikh) 78 of every community ( ta’ifa); it is their duty to carry out the 
duty vis-a-vis the common people subject to their authority (‘ aid ‘dmmat- 
ihim ). 79 In a subsequent passage he returns to the topic, enlarging on his 
original definition: ‘those in authority’ consist here of two groups ( sinf ), 
namely scholars (‘ulama) and grandees (umara '); they include kings 
(:muluk ), elders (mashdyikh) and state functionaries (ahl al-diwdn ) - but 
also anyone who has a following (matbu c ). 80 Each of them should order 
and forbid what God has ordered and forbidden; each person subject to 
their authority should obey them in obedience to God, though not in dis¬ 
obedience to Him. 81 This emphasis on the role of constituted authority in 
forbidding wrong is attested elsewhere in Ibn Taymiyya’s works; indeed he 
considers it to be the purpose of all state power to carry out the duty. 82 
What is more, he provides a strikingly simple justification of this associa¬ 
tion of forbidding wrong with the authorities, and in particular with the 
state: successful performance of the duty is obviously and critically depen¬ 
dent on having the power ( qudra) to execute it, and power is something 
of which those in authority naturally possess the lion’s share. 83 


76 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), Tlam al-mmvaqqi%n , Beirut 1973, 3:5.9; 
Majmu c at al-rasd 3 il wa 3 l-masd 3 il al-Najdiyya , 3:127.20; and see Ibn Taymiyya, Istiqdma, 
2:165.16. 77 Q4:59 (quoted at Ibn Taymiyya, Amr , 68.1). 

78 Ibn Taymiyya also uses this term in a similar context in the same work (ibid., 68.10), and 
in a parallel passage in his 'Aqidat ahl al-sunna , 59.18. He does not use it in his references 
to ‘pouvoirs intermediaires’ in his Siydsa (see 10.10, 82.4, 125.14). Nagel, translating the 
second passage of the Amr , renders the term ‘die Lehrer . . . (der islamischen Gesetze und 
des Glaubens)’ (Staat und Glaubensgemeinschaft , 2:123). But this reduces it to a synonym 
for c ulamd 3 , which it does not seem to be; the first passage of the Amr speaks of the c ulama 3 
bull td 3 ifa wa-umard 3 uhd wa-mashdyikhuhd (Ibn Taymiyya, Amr , 15.13). 

79 Ibid.', 15.13. 

80 Ibid., 68.4. He also contrasts ahl al-yad wa 3 l-qudra with ahl al- c ilm wa 3 l-kaldm. 

81 Ibid., 68.12. 

82 Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 13.5; Ibn Taymiyya, Siydsa, 65.9. He likewise considers that the 
authorities have more of a duty to display endurance and forbearance (al-sabr wa 3 l-hilm) 
in executing the duty than do their subjects (Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu c fatdwa, 28:180.10). 

83 Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 12.14; and cf. his Siydsa, 139.3. 
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3. IBN TAYMIYYA’S POLITICS 

What then is the link between Ibn Taymiyya’s utilitarianism on the one 
hand, and his emphasis on the role of the authorities in performing the 
duty on the other? 

We can best begin by returning to the utilitarian aspect of his political 
thought. 84 Political morality, for Ibn Taymiyya, consists in doing one’s 
best. Anyone in a position of authority who does this in good faith has done 
his duty, and is not to be held responsible for what he lacks the power to 
achieve. 85 Thus in making an appointment to a public office, the ruler’s 
duty is to appoint the best man available ( al-aslah al-mawjud ); and pro¬ 
vided that, in the absence of the right man for the job, he appoints the best 
man he can, he is a just ruler even if some undesirable consequences 
ensue. 86 In short, the ruler has a job to do, and he has nothing to be 
ashamed of provided he does it to the best of his abilities. More than that, 
all forms of political authority have the blessing of the holy law (shard a ), 
and all public offices are religious offices (manasib diniyya ). 87 Even writing 
an official letter, or keeping official accounts, are exercises of religious 
authority. 88 In practice, of course, the abuse of such authority is common¬ 
place - rulers treat their subjects unjustly. But then subjects do the same to 
their rulers. 89 

What has disappeared in this brisk Islamic utilitarianism is the traditional 
Hanbalite queasiness over the exercise of political power. Back in the days 
of Ibn Hanbal, a certain Abu Muhammad ‘Abda was once asked whether 
it was possible for a man to enter the service of the state (‘dmal al-sultan) 
and not to get blood on his hands; the answer, endorsed by Ibn Hanbal, 
was negative. 90 Ibn Taymiyya’s political thought conveys no such sense 


84 For a recent introduction to Ibn Taymiyya’s political thought, see Nagel, Staat und 
Glaubensjyemeinschaft, 2:107-40. 

85 Ibn Taymiyya, Siydsa , 143.12; similarly his Hisba , 16.4. In setting out views of this kind, 
Ibn Taymiyya sometimes invokes Q64:16: ‘So fear God as far as you are able’ ( Siydsa , 15.3, 
43.9. 138.2). 

86 Ibid., 14.14. See also the subsequent discussion of the relative weight to be assigned to 
trustworthiness and competence when, as often happens, they are not to be had in the 
same man ( ibid ., 16.16). Here we learn that Abu Baler (r. 11-13/632-4) retained Klialid 
ibn al-Walld (d. 21/641f.) in his role of military leadership, despite his moral failings, 
because the benefits of doing so outweighed the costs ( li-rujhdn al-maslaha 'alii 7- 
mafsada) ( ibid ., 18.6). 

87 Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba , 16.3; cf. also his Siydsa , 139.18. This view disregards the traditional 

Sunni doctrine of the imamate, which for Ibn Taymiyya has no contemporary relevance 
(see Laoust, Essai , 282fi, 293fi). 88 Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba , 27.20. 

89 Ibn Taymiyya, Siydsa , 38.5. Cf. also his Majmu' fatdwd, 28:180.13. 

90 Ibn Abl Ya c la, Tabaqdt , 1:132.23. 
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that power is inherently contaminated and contaminating. Nowhere, to my 
knowledge, does he directly confront an authoritative expression of this 
deeply felt revulsion . 91 There is, however, a key passage in one of his works 
in which he seeks to characterise and criticise this revulsion without naming 
names . 92 People, he tells us, fall into three groups with respect to their atti¬ 
tudes towards political power. The first group holds, in effect, that there 
can be no such thing as political morality; so it opts for politics without 
morality . 93 The second shares the premise, but opts for morality without 
politics . 94 The third group is, of course, the one that gets it right, avoiding 
the extreme positions of the other two by rejecting their shared premise . 95 
The group that concerns us here is the second, moralistic group. Their 
moralism, he tells us, comes in two - very different - styles . 96 The first 
might be labelled quietist moralism. The quietist moralist, for all his 
uncompromising righteousness, is characterised by a certain timidity or 
meanness of spirit. This failing can lead him to neglect a duty the omission 
of which is worse than the commission of many prohibited acts; it can 
equally lead him to forbid the performance of a duty where this is tanta¬ 
mount to turning people aside from the way of God . 97 The second style 
can be labelled activist moralism. The activist moralist believes it to be his 
duty to take a stand against political injustice, and to do so by recourse to 
arms; thus he ends up fighting against Muslims in the manner of the 
Kharijites . 98 The distinction runs parallel to one that Ibn Taymiyya makes 
in his tract on forbidding wrong between those who fall short in the per¬ 
formance of the duty and those who go too far . 99 Now it cost Ibn Taymiyya 
nothing to take a firm stand against the Kharijites. But in condemning the 
quietist variety of moralism, he was dissociating himself from something 
perilously close to the attitude of the founder of his school. 


91 One way he might have taken around the responsa of Ibn Hanbal is suggested by a remark 
he makes about them in another context: many of them refer implicitly to the circum¬ 
stances of particular individuals, and their rulings can thus be applied only in fully compa¬ 
rable cases (Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu fatdwd, 28:213.1). 

92 Ibn Taymiyya, Siydsa , 5 If. The context is a discussion of gifts made by rulers for reasons 
of state. 

93 Ibid ., 51.3. (For yafam read yufim , as implied in Laoust’s translation of the passage, see 

H. Laoust, Le traite de droit public d’Ibn Taimiya , Beirut 1948, 55.) Cf. Ibn Taymiyya, 
Siydsa, 143.4. 94 Ibid., 51.11; cf. ibid., 143.3. 95 Ibid., 52.7. 

96 The distinction is lost in Laoust’s translation ( Traite , 55f.), as also in Nagel’s paraphrase 
( Stunt und Glaubensjyemeinschaft , 2:134), since both overlook the parallelism between the 
two rubbamds (Ibn Taymiyya, Siydsa , 51.13,51.17). 97 Ibid. , 51.13. 

98 Ibid., 51.17. 

99 For this distinction between the muqassir and the mu c tadi , see Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 31.10, 
and cf. also ibid., 18.12, 37.1, 64.13. Here again the Kharijites are mentioned ( ibid ., 
19.14,64.15). 
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4. THE DAMASCENE HANBALITES AFTER IBN TAYMIYYA 

The history of Damascene Hanbalism after the time of Ibn Taymiyya was 
long and in some ways distinguished, but it has relatively little to offer us. 
The intellectual drama is over: no subsequent Damascene Hanbalite was 
remotely comparable to Ibn Taymiyya in either authority or originality. At 
the same time the biographical record, though continuous, is thin and 
meagre in comparison to that of earlier centuries. 100 

Throughout this period, the Hanbalites must have remained a minor¬ 
ity in Damascus. 101 Their relations with the state do not seem to have 
changed much in late Mamluk times, though this period may have seen 
significant developments in the history of Syrian Hanbalism outside 
Damascus. 102 But there were two critical shifts associated with Ottoman 
rule (922-1337/1516-1918). The first was the Ottoman conquest itself. 
This, front the Hanbalite point of view, was an untoward event: 103 the 
centre of power was now more remote, and the new Hanafi rulers were 
less catholic in their attitudes to the Sunni law-schools. But the effects 


100 The period is covered by four main sources, all devoted to Hanbalite biography. The first 
is the work of the Palestinian Mujlr al-Dln al- c UlaymI (d. c. 928/1522); the relevant part 
(for the years 751-902/1350-1497) is al-Manhajal-ahmad, 5:91-322 nos. 1302-1654. 
The second is the work of the Damascene Ibn c Abd al-Hadl (d. 909/1503), al-Jawhar 
al-munaddad (covering roughly the same period). The third is the work of the 
Damascene Shafi'ite Kamal al-Dln al-GhazzI (d. 1214/1799), al-Na c t al-akmal\ the rel¬ 
evant part is 52-340 (for the years 901-1207/1496-1792). For GhazzI’s sources, see 
ibid., 25; most of those he mentions are published, and none of them is specifically con¬ 
cerned with the Hanbalites. The fourth is the work of Jamil al-Shattl (d. 1379/1959), 
Mukhtasar Tabaqdt al-Handbila\ the relevant part is 145-86 (for the period from 
GhazzFs time to his own). Also available is the work of Burhan al-Dln ibn Muflih (d. 
884/1479) (al-Maqsadal-arshadfidhikr ashdb al-imdm Ahmad, ed. C A. S. al- c UthaymIn, 
Riyad 1990), but I have made less use of it. None of these works can compare in richness 
and variety with the classic biographical works of Ibn Abl Ya'la and Ibn Rajab, and the 
lack of an authentically Hanbalite biographical tradition covering the tenth to twelfth/ 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries is noteworthy. 

101 The only indication I have noted of the demographic position relates to the village of 
Duma in the Ghuta of Damascus. Here GhazzI remarks that it was a distinctive feature of 
this village that all its inhabitants were Hanbalites (GhazzI, Na c t, 228.15). 

102 The period seems to have seen a rise of Hanbalite qadts. c UlaymI, who mentions many of 
them in the towns of Syria, remarks in several cases that the qddi in question was the first 
(known) Hanbalite incumbent (for Ba c labakk, see c UlaymI, Manhaj , 5:177.13 (no. 
1447); for Hims, see ibid., 208.9 (no. 1508); for Jerusalem, see ibid., 232.12 (no. 1544); 
for Ramla, see ibid., 263.7 (no. 1593); for Hebron, see ibid., 263.16 (no. 1593); for the 
last three, see also his al-Unsal-jalil bi-ta 3 rikh al-Quds wa 3 l-Khalil, Najaf 1968,2:261.18, 
263.2, 263.10). Does this reflect an increase in the numbers of Hanbalites in the popu¬ 
lation, or in the acceptability of the school to the authorities? A curiosity of Hanbalite 
history in this period is the appearance of a couple of Hanbalites with hare-brained ideas 
of a caliphal restoration (‘Ulayml, Manhaj , 5:178.1 ( apud no. 1447), 256.13 (no. 
1585)). 

103 This was also Goldziher’s view (‘Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen’, 28). 
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were hardly traumatic. A few Damascene Hanbalites continued to find 
their way into the patronage or employment of the central government, 104 
though others still maintained their distance from the authorities. 105 And 
despite the fact that there was no longer a full Hanbalite judge in 
Damascus, the Hanbalite law-school continued to be recognised. 106 The 
second shift took place in the last decades of Ottoman rule, and marks the 
onset of modern times. As the reformed Ottoman state came to loom ever 
larger in Damascus, Hanbalites began to take advantage of the new edu¬ 
cational and career opportunities that this opened up tor them. 107 This 
process was to bring to an end the world of the Hanbalite scholars as we 
have known it in these chapters. 

The duty of forbidding wrong played little part in this long history, 
though from time to time Hanbalite scholars still touched on it in passing, 
and a few even devoted separate works to it. In the generation after Ibn 
Taymiyya, his pupil Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) referred to the 
duty from time to time, often repeating what his teacher had said 
already, 108 while Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi (d. 744/1343) wrote a short work on 

104 See Ghazzi, Na% 178.15, 327.8, and cf. 339.3 (the first is from MuhibbI (d. 
1111/1699), Khuldsat al-athar, Cairo 1284, 4:158.20). VoIPs findings on this point are 
thus to be modified slighdy (see J. Voll, ‘The non-Wahhabi Hanballs of eighteenth 
century Syria’, Der Islam , 49 (1972), 278). 

105 See Ghazzi, Na't, 150.4, 297.3, 324.12. Shaykh c Abd al-Qadir al-Taghlibl (d. 
1135/1723) went so far as to abstain from drinking the coffee served by the qddi of 
Damascus, and made his living from the work of his own hands as a book-binder (ibid., 
274.9, in a biography supplied by the editors; MuradI, Silk al-durar , 3:59.6). 

106 See M. A. Bakhit, The Ottoman province of Damascus in the sixteenth century , Beirut 1982, 
119-22, and cf. 134; for the continuity of this system down to 1327/19091'., when the 
central government is described as decreeing the amalgamation of the shar c i courts, see 
Ghazzi, Na c t, 94.18, and ShattI, Mukhtasar, 81.2. 

107 Like his ancestors, Hasan al-Shattl (d. 1274/1858) made his living exclusively as a mer¬ 
chant, and was too scrupulous to involve himself in government (ShattI, Mukhtasar, 
158.20). This is the last we hear of such attitudes. His son Muhammad al-Shattl (d. 
1307/1890) had a career in public office (ibid., 168.8), and entertained ‘reformist ideas’ 
(dra 3 isldhiyya, ibid., 168.17, with particular reference to the idea of a railway from 
Damascus to Mecca). Muhammad’s son Murad al-Shattl (d. 1314/1897) in turn entered 
the civil service after a modern Ottoman schooling (ibid., 172.9), and numbered ‘patri¬ 
otic enthusiasm’ (hamiyya wataniyya) among his virtues (ibid., 173.20). For further 
examples, see ibid., 177.18, 178.1, 179.25. By this point our author has begun to speak 
of‘our Arab government’ (hukumatund al- c Arabiyya, ibid., 178.6, 186.2; the work was 
published within a year of the expulsion of Faysal from Damascus by the French). For a 
sketch of the history of the family and its genealogy, see L. Schatkowski Schilcher, 
Families in politics: Damascene factions and estates of the 18th and 19th centuries, Stuttgart 
1985, 177-9. 

108 The passage on the duty in his book on statecraft (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 
751/1350), al-Turuq al-hukmiyya fi 3 l-siydsa al-shar c iyya, ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Cairo 1953, 
237.18-238.3) is taken more or less verbatim from his teacher (Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 
12.10-13.6). He likewise borrows from his teacher a critique of the view that inkdr is not 
appropriate in matters on which the law-schools disagree (masd 3 il al-khildf) (Flam, 
3:288.2; cf. above, note 69). He argues at greater length than Ibn Taymiyya the position 
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forbidding wrong which seems to be lost. 109 Ibn al-Qayyim’s pupil Ibn 
Rajab (d. 795/1393) also touched on the duty; thus he stressed the desir¬ 
ability of reproving offenders in private. 110 In the next century, Zayn al- 
Dln al-Salihi (d. 856/1452) compiled a massive treatise on forbidding 
wrong to which we will turn in a moment. Two centuries later, the well- 
known Egyptian Hanbalite Mar‘1 ibn Yusuf (d. 1033/1623f.) wrote a 
further monograph on the subject, but this does not seem to survive. 111 A 
later scholar of the same century, the Damascene Ibn Faqlh Fissa (d. 
1071/1661), left a brief account of the duty. 112 A century later the 
Palestinian Shams al-Din al-Saffarim (d. 1188/17741.) gave a short 
summary of it in a versified creed, and expanded on this in his own com¬ 
mentary thereto; he also wrote on the topic at greater length in a commen¬ 
tary on a versified work by an earlier author. 113 What he had to say in all 
this is not, however, of any great interest. Finally the Damascene 
Muhammad al-Shattl (d. 1307/1890) gave a couple of pages of a pamph¬ 
let to a discussion of the duty, but without contributing anything of con¬ 
sequence. 114 Doubdess many more such passages could be found in the 


Footnote 108 ( cont.) 

that ma e rufand munkar are to be defined in terms of natural moral sense (see above, note 
69), explicitly refuting the view that they are by definition no more than what God has 
commanded or forbidden (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), Mi ft ah ddr al-sa'ada, 
ed. M. H. RabT c , Cairo 1939, 332.15). He also uses inkdr al-munkar as a prime example 
of the way in which a legal obligation may be overridden by circumstances: where pro¬ 
ceeding would bring about a worse evil (as with rebellion against unjust rule), it is not 
allowed (Tldm , 3:4.4). There are doubless further references to al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf else¬ 
where in his works. 

109 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , ed. Fiql, 2:439.4. The work is described as a single juz\ 

110 Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), al-Farq bayn al-nasiha wal-tayir , ed. N. A. Khalaf, Cairo n.d., 
39.5. His discussion of the duty in his Jdmi al- c ulum wa’l-hikam (see above, ch. 3, note 
7) offers nothing of interest for views held in his own day. 

111 GhazzI, Na't, 193.12, from MuhibbI, Khuldsa , 4:360.2. 

112 c Abd al-Baql al-Mawahibl, known as Ibn Faqlh Fissa (d. 1071/1661), al- c Ayn wa 3 l-athar, 
ed. T. R. QafajT, Damascus 1987, 48-50. He takes the unusual view that al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf\s a collective duty for the collectivity, and an individual one for the individual 
(ibid., 48.6). 

113 For the creed, see Saffarml (d. 1188/1774f.), al-Durm al-mudiyya , in his Lawdmi al- 
tmwdr al-bahiyya , Jedda 1380, 2:426.21, 430.5; for his commentary on it, see ibid., 
2:426-36. This work was epitomised by Hasan al-Shattl (d. 1274/1858) (see his 
Mukhtasar Law ami al-anwdr al-bahiyya, Damascus 1931, 193-6). Saffarlnl’s Ghidhd 3 
al-albdb is a commentary on the Manzumat al-dddb of Muhammad ibn c Abd al-QawI al- 
Mardawl (d. 699/1299) (see ibid., 1:6.2, and Brockelmann, Geschichte, supplementary 
volumes, 1:459 no. 20). The long account of forbidding wrong and related topics which 
Saffarlnl gives here ( Ghidhd \ 1:163-205) is largely a patchwork of quotations (for one of 
them, see above, ch. 6, note 109). It comes alive when he includes personal reminiscences: 
a story about a Christian convert to Islam who married his daughter to a Christian around 
1142/1729 (ibid., 184.17), and a reference to his reactions on perusing some Druze lit¬ 
erature (ibid., 194.20). For Saffarlnl’s biography, cf. below, note 125. 

114 Muhammad al-Shattl (d. 1307/1890), Muqaddimat Tawfiq al-mawddd al-nizdmiyya li- 
ahkdm al-shana al-Muhammadiyya, Cairo n.d., 10.9. This author is an incipiently 
modern figure (see above, note 107). 
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Hanbalite literature of these centuries; but of the three monographic treat¬ 
ments, it seems that only that of Salihl is extant. 

Zayn al-Dln al-Salihl was a cheerful and socially successful Damascene 
scholar; he was also a Qadirl Sufi, and this aspect of his activities bulks large 
in his biography. 115 He wrote his work on forbidding wrong in two large 
volumes, 116 both of which have now been published in some fashion. 117 


115 For the biography of Zayn al-Dln c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abl Baler ibn Dawud al-Salihl, see 
Ibn Muflih, Maqsad, 2:84f. no. 571; SakhawT (d. 902/1497), al-Daw 3 al-ldmT, Cairo 
1353-5, 4:62f. no. 195; Ibn c Abd al-Hadl, Jawhar, 63 no. 68; Nu'ayml (d. 927/1521), 
al-Ddris fi ta 3 rikh al-maddris, ed. J. al-HasanT, Damascus 1948-51, 2:202f. no. 616; 
‘UlaymT, Manhaj, 5:240f. no. 1556. His father was a Sufi saint and author of some note 
(SakhawT, Daw 3 , 11:31 no. 83; Brockelmann, Geschichte , supplementary volumes, 2:149 
no. 10, and second edition, 2:146 no. 10). It is characteristic that when Salihl cites c Abd 
al-Qadir al-JIlT (d. 561/1166) in his work, he does so in a style that emphasises his Sufi 
allegiance to him ( shaykh mashdyikhind c Abd al-Qadir al-Kayldrii qaddasa 3 llahu ruhahu 
and the like, Kanz , 112.14, 183.6, 199.19, 225.5). 

116 For the two volumes, see SakhawT, Daw 3 , 4:63.8 (and cf. Ibn c Abd al-HadT , Jawhar, 63.8, 
and the editor’s note thereto). 

117 The first volume was published by M. C U. Sumayda in Beirut in 1996 (this publication 
was drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). The editor does not seem to have realised 
that he had only the first volume of the work, though this is apparent from a comparison 
of the four chapters ( abwdb ) that it contains with the ten announced by SalihT ( Kanz , 33.3 
= 27.7 of Sumayda’s edition). On the title-page, Sumayda gives the title as al-Kanz al- 
akbar min . . ., despite the fact that SalihT himself states that he is naming his book al- 
Kanz al-akbar fi 3 l-amr bil-maWuf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar (ibid.). Sumayda bases his 
edition on a Dublin manuscript which he identifies as Chester Beatty no. 3,732 (see Kanz, 
7 no. 9 of his introduction); it is clear from the reproductions he gives of the first and last 
folios of his manuscript (ibid., 9-12) that it is in fact no. 3,270 (for which see 
A. J. Arberry, The Chester Beatty Library: a handlist of the Arabic manuscripts, Dublin 
1955-66, 2:8; this manuscript was drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro prior to the 
appearance of Sumayda’s edition, and I am grateful to the Chester Beatty Library for sup¬ 
plying me with a microfilm). A printing containing both volumes of the work appeared 
in Saudi Arabia in 1997, a year after Sumayda’s edition. Whereas Sumayda’s edition is a 
bad one, this is not really an edition at all. It is nevertheless the text that I cite when I give 
no indication to the contrary. According to the anonymous preface, it is based on these 
manuscripts (Kanz, 7): Chester Beatty no. 327 (read 3,270), and Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 
Akhlaq 921, for the first volume; Berlin no. 167 (understand Landberg 167, see below), 
and Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Akhlaq 287, for the second volume. The manuscripts on which 
I have relied in my own study of the work are the following. For the first volume, I used 
ms. Istanbul, Stileymaniye, Fatih 1,136 (185 folios), copied in Muharram 853/1449 
(f. 185a. 19) - that is to say, within the author’s lifetime. Where I have occasion to cite 
this manuscript, I do so according to the newer and more correct of the two foliations. 
For the second volume, I used Berlin, Landberg 167 (171 folios); I am indebted to the 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin for sending me a microfilm. For this manuscript, which con¬ 
tains the last six of the ten chapters, see Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss, 5:10f. no. 5,397. Ahlwardt 
states that the date of copying is given by a later hand as 826/1422f.; but there is no 
mention of copying, and what the ‘later’ hand of the collator has in fact supplied is the 
omitted completion of the sentence beginning intahd 3 l-ta 3 lif(i. 171b. 10, reproduced in 
Kanz, 15; cf. the end of the Cairo manuscript of the second volume reproduced ibid., 12, 
and ibid., 881.10, where min al-sinin is to be read for the printer’s min al-sab c in). This, 
then, is the date of composition of the work. This manuscript was overlooked by 
Brockelmann, and I learnt of it only when Adam Sabra kindly brought me a printout of 
it from a microfilm in Cairo. He also informed me that there are copies of the work in the 
Dar al-Kutub, which can be identified with those mentioned in the Sa'udT printing of the 
work (Tasawwuf 921 and Akhlaq Taymur 287; for the first, see Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 
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Although Salihi is not shy of speaking in his own voice, he is above all an 
assiduous compiler. He makes particularly extensive use of Ghazzali, 
whom he doubtless regarded as a fellow-Sufi - he explicitly quotes him 
some fifty-five times in his first volume and seventeen in the second; 118 
and he depends on him for the bone-structure of his major doctrinal 
chapter. 119 He does, nevertheless, provide a substantial treatment of an 
idea that I have rarely seen elsewhere, and which strongly reflects his Sufi 
concerns. When he introduces Ghazzall’s eight levels of response to 
wrong, he prefixes yet another: response through spiritual state (inkar al- 
munkar bi’l-hal ). 120 What he intends is most easily understood from the 
anecdotes that follow, in which Sufi saints - including ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jili - are able to right wrongs by invoking supernatural intervention; for 
example, they turn wine into honey, vinegar or water. 121 This is one of 
the rare examples of a distinctively Sufi approach to forbidding wrong. 


Footnote 117 ( cont.) 

Fihrist al-kutub al-Ambiyya al-mawjuda bil-Ddr li-jyhayat sanat 1921, vol. 1, Cairo 
1924, 349a); cf. the Cairo manuscript noted by Brockelmann ( Geschichte, second edition, 
2:124 no. 2, with errors in the author’s name and death date); that mentioned without 
further details by Sumayda in his introduction ( Kcmz , 7 no. 1); and the likewise 
unidentified Cairo manuscript used by c Ata in his edition of Khallal’s work (see Khallal, 
Amr, 72fi, 84 nn. If., 89 n. 1, 94 n. 1, 198 no. 36). I should add that Salihl’s work seems 
to have engendered two bibliographical muddles. The first regards the title of a short tract 
by the Shafi'ite Abu Bakr ibn QadI 'Aljun (d. 928/1522) preserved under the same title 
(viz. al-Kcmz al-akbar fi 3 l-amr bi’l-mn'ruf wa’l-nahy c an al-munkar) in a Damascus 
manuscript (Zahiriyya, Majmu c no. 3,745 c dmm = MajamY 8, item 7; see Brockelmann, 
Geschichte , supplementary volumes, 2:119 no. 2, and Sawwas, Fihris, 40 no. 7). However 
this title, which appears only on a tide-page preceding the text (f. 98a), bears no relation 
to the content of the tract itself, which is about an alleged tomb of a member of the family 
of the Prophet in Damascus. I am grateful to the Maktabat al-Asad for supplying me with 
a copy. The second muddle - or such I suspect it to be - is the ascription by Hajjl Khalifa 
(d. 1067/1657) of a work on forbidding wrong to another Sufi of the time, namely c Abd 
al-Ladf ibn c Abd al-Rahman al-MaqdisI (also d. 856/1452), who, he says, completed it 
in Rabl c I, 853/1449 (Kashf al-zunun , ed. §. Yaltkaya and R. Bilge, Istanbul 1941-3, 
1398.20; for this scholar, see Brockelmann, Geschichte , second edition, 2:299f. no. 4, 
where the death date is from Tashkoprlzade (d. 968/1561), al-Shaqd'iq al-Nu c mdniyya, 
ed. A. S. Furat, Istanbul 1985, 69.1; also Sakhawl, Daw 3 , 4:327f. no. 901). This looks 
like a misattribution of a volume of Salihl’s Kanz , perhaps of the copy of the second 
volume which originally accompanied the Istanbul manuscript of the first. 

118 His first quotation is, appropriately, the rhetorical passage with which Ghazzali opens his 
discussion of al-amr bil-maruf (Salihi, Ktmz , 31.3; cf. below, ch. 16, 428). My count 
leaves out cases where material deriving from Ghazzali is appropriated without attribu¬ 
tion, or attributed to intermediate sources. 

119 This is Salihl’s second chapter (ibid., 183-273); for the corresponding part of Ghazzall’s 
treatment, see below, ch. 16, 428-42. It is striking that Salihi expresses no reservations 
about Ghazzall’s more radical notions; in particular, he transcribes Ghazzall’s eighth level 
(armed bands) without visible shock (ibid., 270.2; cf. below, ch. 16, 441). In his second 
volume, he appropriates, embellishes and extends Ghazzall’s survey of common wrongs 
(ibid., 720-58; cf. below, ch. 16, 442-6). 

120 Salihi, Kanz, 236.24; on this idea, see further below, ch. 16, 462-4. For Ghazzall’s eight 

levels, see below, ch. 16, 438-41. 121 Ibid., 237.5-240.5. 
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Apart from this, what Salihl has to offer us is bits and pieces. 122 One of 
the more interesting is his negative view of the saying that sets out the tri¬ 
partite division of labour between rulers, scholars and the common 
people. 123 

Meanwhile the biographers make occasional reference to scholars who 
were assiduous in forbidding wrong, among them Salihl himself. 124 But 
such statements tend to be perfunctory, and they become increasingly rare. 
For the study of forbidding wrong, there seems to be little more to be 
learnt from the Hanbalite communities of the Fertile Crescent. 125 


5. CONCLUSION 

Until the rise of the Wahhabi movement in Najd, Hanbalite history was 
essentially a tale of two cities. But as we have seen, the circumstances of the 

Hanbalite communities of the two cities were strikingly different. 

122 he includes a behavioural component - frowning - in the performance of the duty 
by or in the heart (ibid., 76.18). He deals with reports that the Hashwiyya deny the oblig¬ 
atoriness of al-amr bi 3 l-ma : ruf(se.e below, ch. 9, notes 40, 63) by identifying the Hash¬ 
wiyya as a subsect (jirqa ) of the Rafida (ibid., 121.9; cf. below, ch. 9, note 63); interpreted 
in this way, such reports need occasion no embarrassment to Hanbalites. 

123 After quoting the saying anonymously, he remarks that it is a weak view ( qawl da c tf) (ibid., 
269.23). He himself sets out a mild version of the same idea (ibid., 7 5.23, but note the 
caveat that follows, ibid., 76.16). For the saying, see above, ch. 6, note 166. 

124 For (1) Salihl, see SakhawT, Daw\ 4:63.5. The other cases I have noted are: (2) Jamal al- 
Dln al-MaqdisT (d. 754/1353) (Ibn Hajar, Durar, 4:464.3 (no. 1268); Ibn Muflih, 
Maqsad, 3:141.7 (no. 1270); 'Ulayml, Manhaj, 5:100.1 (no. 1308)); (3) Shihab al-Dln 
al-Zur'I (d. 762/1360), a pupil of Ibn Taymiyya (Ibn Muflih, Maqsad, 1:198.12 (no. 
176), and c UlaymT, Manhaj, 5:117.4 (no. 1338), with stress on his forwardness towards 
rulers); (4) Ya'qub al-Kurdl of Ba'labakk (d. 813/1411) (Ibn c Abd al-Hadl, Jawhar, 
183.3 (no. 209)); (5) 'Umar al-Lu’lu 5 ! (d. 873/1468), a great admirer of Ibn Taymiyya 
(ibid., 106.3 (no. 117)). To these might be added (6) Ibn al-Habbal (d. 833/1429), who 
agreed to accept appointment as Hanbalite qadi of Damascus only on various conditions, 
one of which was that he would take action against abominations (yunkir al-munkar) 
whoever the perpetrator might be (Nu'ayml, Davis, 2:54.1); 'Ulayml tells us that he was 
very severe with Turks and such (Manhaj, 5:212.5 (no. 1516)). Otherwise I have noted 
no Damascene performers of the duty in the works of'Ulayml, Ibn 'Abd al-Hadl, GhazzI 
or Shattl. 

125 One of the most interesting of the lesser-known Hanbalite scenes of the Fertile Crescent 
is the rural Hanbalism of northern Palestine (the term ard Filastin is used by 'Ulayml, see 
Manhaj, 5:269.8 (no. 1593)). The existence of Hanbalite scholars living in the villages 
around Nablus (and not simply stemming from them) is well attested in the sixth/twelfth 
century (see Drory, ‘Hanballs of the Nablus region’, 95-7, and D. Talmon Heller, ‘The 
shaykh and the community: popular Hanbalite Islam in 12th-13th century Jabal Nablus 
and Jabal Qasyun’, Studia Islamica, 79 (1994)), and again in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth/eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (see GhazzI, Na : t, 295.13, 302.4; Shattl, 
Mukhtasar Tabaqdt al-Handbila, 171.9, 178.23). GhazzI notes two Palestinian 
Hanbalites of the twelfth/eighteenth century as performers of al-amr bil-ma c ruf\ 'Abd 
al-Haqq al-Labadl (d. 1176/1762f.) (GhazzI, Na% 296.1) and Shams al-Dln al-Saffarlnl 
(d. 1188/1774f.) (ibid., 302.11; cf. ibid., 303.17, and MuradI, Silk al-durar, 4:32.6). 
The latter is described with a vividness unusual in these sources. 
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In Baghdad, the Hanbalites made up a large part of the population, and 
were thus a potentially significant political constituency. As such, they 
could be mobilised either for or against the state. These alternatives of con¬ 
frontation and cooperation are dramatised in the styles of the two charis¬ 
matic Hanbalite preachers: on the one hand, there is the demagoguery and 
trouble-making of Barbahari; and on the other, the theatricality and 
flattery of Ibn al-Jawzi. These poles, and the evolution from the one to the 
other, constitute a phase of Hanbalite history which was markedly out of 
tune with the original heritage of Hanbalism. 

In Damascus, by contrast, the Hanbalites were only a minority; their rel¬ 
ative scholastic distinction could never win them political weight as a com¬ 
munity. But they lived in an increasingly benign political environment, and 
one in which a certain solidarity with the state was engendered by the exi¬ 
gencies of holy war against infidel invaders. Thus their minority status did 
not issue in a return to the quietly alienated politics of Ibn Hanbal. As in 
Baghdad, though not to the same extent, the community came to enjoy a 
positive relationship with the state. Thus in neither city did Hanbalite 
thought develop in a context similar to that in which it had originated. 

In both cities, then, there was a tension between the heritage of the 
Hanbalite school and the actual circumstances of the community. Such a 
disparity called for some intellectual attention, if not resolution. Yet in 
Baghdad, Hanbalite discussions of forbidding wrong give only occasional 
and quite unsystematic expression to the tension. In Damascus, by con¬ 
trast, Ibn Taymiyya succeeded in developing a style of political thought 
which was radically innovative, both in its implications for forbidding 
wrong and in general. It was not a style that had much future in the 
Hanbalite community of Damascus itself; for while Ibn Taymiyya was on 
the side of the state, the converse did not obtain. But his approach was to 
achieve a quite unexpected relevance to the political life of central Arabia 
some half a millennium later. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE HANBALITES OF NAJD 


1. INTRODUCTION 

We come now to the second, and more radical, of the two major geograph¬ 
ical discontinuities of Hanbalite history. The scene shifts away from the 
great cities of the Fertile Crescent altogether; in their place we now 
encounter the scattered oases of the wilderness of Najd. The Hanbalite 
school seems to have been well established in this desolate region of Arabia 
as early as the ninth/fifteenth century. 1 Its situation here was naturally very 
different from what it was in the Fertile Crescent. Najd! Hanbalism had to 
come to terms with a tribal society that could barely be described as urban, 
and which lacked political organisation above the level of the local chief 
who held sway over a single oasis. 2 A further peculiarity of the position of 
the Hanbalite school in Najd was that it was not in serious competition 
with other sects or schools. For the first time in its history, Hanbalism had 
a society to itself. This is no doubt part of the reason why two-thirds of the 
pre-Wahhabi Najd! Hanbalite scholars known to us in the tenth to 
twelfth/sixteenth to eighteenth centuries were judges; who else could have 
filled these positions? 3 It would be interesting to know how this exotic 


1 For a useful survey of the Hanbalite biographical literature for Najd in the tenth to 
twelfth/sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, see U. M. Al-Juhany, ‘The history of Najd prior 
to the Wahhabis’, University of Washington Ph.D. 1983, ch. 5. For some Syrian evidence 
of Najdl Hanbalism in the ninth/fifteenth century, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl ,Jawhar, 15 nos. 
12f.; 40 no. 46; 112 nos. 128f. (and cf. 34f. of the introduction); M. Cook, ‘The histori¬ 
ans of pre-Wahhabi Najd’, Studio, Islamica , 76 (1992), 173 n. 40. Note also that the Syrian 
Hanbalite Dawud ibn All mad (or Muhammad) al-Bala‘I (d. c. 862/1457), though born in 
Hamah, was of Najdl extraction (‘Ulayml, Maqsad , 5:250f. no. 1572; Ibn al-Tmad 
(d.1089/1679), Shadhardt al-dhahab , ed. ‘A. and M. al-Arna’ut, Beirut 1986-93, 
9:441.15). 

2 See Juhany, ‘History of Najd’, 175-82, 272-80. I am sceptical of Juhany’s thesis of even a 

limited ‘development of regional political powers’ in late pre-Wahhabi Najd ( ibid ., 275-9); 
cf. M. Cook, ‘The expansion of the first Saudi state: the case ofWashm’, in C. E. Bosworth 
etal. (eds.), Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis: the Islamic world from classical to modern times , 
Princeton 1989, 667. 3 Juhany,‘History of Najd’, 252. 
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environment affected the practice of forbidding wrong. But we hear virtu¬ 
ally nothing about it, 4 a circumstance which may reflect no more than the 
general paucity of information for the pre-Wahhabi period of Najdi history. 

In 1158/1745f. an alliance was made which was to transform both the 
political structure of Najdi society and the relationship of Hanbalism to 
political authority within it. One of the parties to this alliance was a 
Hanbalite scholar, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), who 
had come to the view that the religious practices of most so-called Muslims 
of his day were in reality polytheism (shirk), and as such an appropriate 
target for holy war. The other party was Muhammad ibn Sa'ud (d. 
1179/1765), the chief of Dir'iyya, one of the larger Najdi oases. The 
outcome of this alliance was the rise of the militant Wahhabi movement, 
in symbiosis with what we can now begin to call the Sa'udI state. 5 The 
transformation of the role of Hanbalism which this implied was far more 
drastic than any the tradition had undergone in Baghdad or Damascus. 
Hanbalism was now cast in the unfamiliar role of a doctrine of state- 
formation in a near-stateless tribal society, and in this role it functioned as 
the political ideology of three successive Sa'udI states. What, then, was the 
place of forbidding wrong in this ideology? 


2. THE FIRST SA'UDI STATE 

The Wahhabi movement was a classic example of going to see what people 
were doing and telling them to stop it. We might therefore expect forbid¬ 
ding wrong to be central to Wahhabi thought and action from the start. 
And if we accept the testimony of Ibn Bishr (d. 1290/1873), one of our 
two major sources for the history of the first Sa'udI state (1158-1233/ 
1745f.-1818), this was indeed the case. 

Before the appearance of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, so Ibn Bishr tells us, 
manifestations of polytheism were rife in Najd, but there was no one to 
perform the duty against them. 6 On his father’s death in 1153/1741, Ibn 


4 An epistle of‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Sulayman (d. 1153/1741), the father of the reformer, 
denounces the activities of certain Qadirls in Harma, and calls lor action ( inkar) to be taken 
against them with the hand and tongue (Majmu’at al-rasail wa’l-masa’il al-Najdiyya , 
1:525.7; for the rest of this chapter, the title of this work is abbreviated ‘ Mttjmua ’). I saw 
no references to forbidding wrong in the Najdi biographies included in Ibn Humayd 
(d. 1295/1878), al-Suhnb al-wabila ’alb dara’ih al-Hanabila, n.p. 1989. 

5 This development is chronicled in H. S. Philby, Sa’udi Arabia , London 1955, ch. 2, and in 
other works cited in Cook, ‘Expansion of the first Saudi state’, 683 n. 32. 

6 Ibn Bishr (d. 1290/1873), ' Unwan al-majdfi ta’ribh Najd , Beirut n.d., 17.6 ( laysa lil-nas 
manyanhabum ’an dhalika fa-yasda’ bil-amr bil-ma’rufwa’l-nahy ’an al-munkar). For an 
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‘Abd al-Wahhab set about doing just that in the oasis of Huraymila 5 ; 7 in 
particular, he wished to carry out the duty against a servile group in the 
oasis who were notorious evil-doers. 8 When he moved to ‘Uyayna, 
‘Uthman ibn Mu'ammar (d. 1163/1750), the local chief, assisted him, 
and the duty was publicly performed. 9 As the fortunes of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab began to rise, monotheism and forbidding wrong began to 
spread. 10 Subsequently, however, Ibn Mu'ammar lost his nerve in the face 
of external pressure; Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab then called upon him to perse¬ 
vere in his adherence to the cause of monotheism, the pillars of Islam and 
forbidding wrong. 11 When Ibn Mu'ammar nevertheless defected, Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab moved to Dir'iyya, an oasis awash with polytheism, and 
made his historic alliance with Ibn Sa'ud. Once there, he performed 
the duty assiduously, and commanded the people of the oasis to study the 
meaning of the confession of faith ‘There is no god but God’. 12 When the 
well-known Yemeni traditionalist Ibn al-Amir al-San'anT (d. 1182/1768) 
heard of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s message of monotheism and forbidding 
wrong, he wrote a poem in his praise. 13 Likewise in his obituary notice on 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Ibn Bishr remarks that he had treated the people of 
Najd justly, commanding right and forbidding wrong. 14 Here, then, we 
have an account of the career of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab in which the duty 
plays a central part. 15 

analysis of the general character of Ibn Bishr’s account of the career of Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab, see E. Peskes, Muhammad b. 1 Abdalwahhdb (1703-92) im Widerstreit, Beirut 
1993,252-78. 

7 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn , 19.1: a'lana bi 3 l-da c wa wa 3 l-inkdr wa 3 l-amr bil-ma'ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an 
al-munkar. 8 Ibid., 19.4. 9 Ibid., 19.11. 

10 Ibid., 20.9: wa fashd 3 l-tawhid wa 3 l-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar. 

11 Ibid., 20.19. 12 Ibid., 23.26. 

13 Ibid., 50.8. Ibn al-Amir did indeed see Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab’s mission in terms of al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c ruf (see the quotation from his Diwdn in H. al-Jasir, ‘al-Silat bayn San'a 3 wa’l- 
Dir'iyya’, al-Arab, 22 (1987), 433). Compare the anti-Wahhabi polemist Ibn 'Afaliq al- 
Ahsa’I, who in an epistle written not later than 1163/1750 speaks of the Wahhabis carrying 
out their activities in the guise of (fi sural) al-amr bil-maWuf (epistle of Muhammad ibn 
'Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Afaliq al-Ahsa’I to 'Uthman ibn Mu'ammar, ms. Berlin, Pm. 25, f. 
56b.5). For this text, see Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss, 2:477 no. 2,158, and Peskes, Muhammad 
b. Abdalwahhdb, 57; I am indebted to the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz for 
supplying me with a microfilm. The epistle can be dated not later than 1163/1750, since 
in that year Ibn Mu'ammar was assassinated (Ibn Ghannam (d. 1225/1810f.), Rawdat 
al-afkdr, Bombay 1337, 2:16.7; Ibn Bishr, 'Unwdn, 30.5); Ibn 'Afaliq himself died in the 
same or the following year, the best-supported date being early in 1163/1750 ('Abdallah 
ibn 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Salih al-Bassam, c Ulamd 3 Najd khildl sittat qurun, Mecca 1398, 
821.5). Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab refers to an epistle of Ibn 'Afaliq in one of his own (Ibn 
Ghannam, Rawda, 1:135.16). 14 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 84.20; and cf. ibid., 83.24. 

15 Ibn Bishr’s comtemporary 'Abd al-Latlf ibn 'Abd al-Rahman (d. 1293/1876) likewise 
stresses Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab’s devotion to the duty {Majmu a, 3:372.12). For 'Abd al- 
Latlf, see below, note 62. 
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Ibn Bishr then proceeds to chronicle the rest of the history of the first 
Sa'udi state in the same vein. He describes successive Sa'udi rulers as per¬ 
formers of the duty, 16 and says the same of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s grand¬ 
son Sulayman ibn ‘Abdallah (d. 1233/1818), whom he characterises as no 
respecter of persons in this connection. 17 He enters into some detail 
regarding the way in which forbidding wrong was carried out in the course 
of the pilgrimages to Mecca led by Sa'ud ibn ‘Abd al-'AzIz (r. 
1218-29/1803-14) in the years 1223/1809, 1225/1811, 1226/1811 
and 1227/1812. 18 Men were appointed to patrol the markets at the times 
of prayer and order people to pray; smoking vanished from the markets, or 
at least was no longer to be seen in public. When Ibn Bishr moves on to 
the chaotic years that followed the destruction of the first Sa'udi state by 
the Egyptians, he devotes some purple passages to the disappearance of for¬ 
bidding wrong and the moral and social disorders that flowed from this. 19 
Thus he continues to present the duty as central to the Wahhabi enterprise 
to the end of the first Sa'udi state and beyond. 

There is nevertheless reason to doubt much of this testimony. 20 We are 
fortunately in a position to compare Ibn Bishr’s account of early Sa'udi 


16 Viz. 'Abd al-'AzIz ibn Sa'ud (r. 1179-1218/1765-1803) (Ibn Bishr, ' Unwan , 120.16), 
Sa'ud ibn c Abd al- c AzIz (r. 1218-29/1803-14) (ibid., 171.27), and 'Abdallah ibn Sa'ud 
(r. 1229-33/1814-18) (ibid., 207.8). He adds of Sa'ud diat he frequently urged people 
to carry out the duty, both in his assemblies and in correspondence (see also his speech to 
two quarrelling tribal chiefs, ibid., 170.14). 17 Ibid., 208.25. 

18 Ibid., 136.5 (1223/1809), 146.4 (1225/1811), 153.10 (1226/1811), 155.7 
(1227/1812). Oddly, he makes no reference to such measures in his account of the orig¬ 
inal occupation of Mecca in 1217 (or rather 1218)/1803 (ibid., 117.1); but the Meccan 
chronicler Ahmad ibn Zaynl Dahlan (d. 1304/1886) states that Sa'ud had a bonfire made 
of tobacco-pipes (shiyash) and stringed musical instruments, after recording the names of 
their owners (Khuldsat al-kaldm, Cairo 1305, 279.1, paraphrased in C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, The Hague 1888-9, 1:150). He adds that the scholars of Mecca were 
made to study the Kashf al-shubuhdt of Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab (Dahlan, Khuldsat al-kaldm, 
279.5). Dahlan further reports that in 1221/1806 the Sharif of Mecca issued orders to 
the people of Mecca and Jedda banning tobacco, requiring attendance at the mosque, and 
imposing readings of epistles of Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab on the scholars; this, of course, was 
in deference to Sa'udi views (ibid., 292.29, and cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 1:153). 
Burckhardt confirms that, as a result of the Sa'udi conquest, the Meccans were ‘obliged to 
pray more punctually than usual’, and to desist from smoking in public; he mentions a 
bonfire of ‘Persian pipes’ in front of Sa'ud’s headquarters (J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahdbys, London 1831, 2:195). In addition, he attests roll-calls at prayers 
in Medina during the Sa'udi occupation (ibid., 199). See also below, note 49. 

19 Ibn Bishr, ' Unwdn, 209.13, 243.17,297.2. For the antithesis between al-amr bil-ma c ruf 
and anarchy, compare also ibid., 62.13. The examples of moral deterioration given by Ibn 
Bishr are music-making and neglect of prayer. 

20 I would accept the authenticity of his account of Sa'ud’s pilgrimages; as we have seen 
(above, note 18), it is confirmed by non-Wahhabi sources. But it is also the only context 
in which Ibn Bishr’s use of the terminology of al-amr bi’l-ma'rufis matched by concrete 
historical detail - elsewhere his language merely embellishes his story. I thus tend to think 
that the conduct of the Sa'udls in the Hijaz represents an untypical response to a distinc- 
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history with that of a chronicler contemporary with the first Sa'udi state, 
Ibn Ghannam (d. 1225/1810f.). In this earlier presentation, references to 
forbidding wrong are all but absent. In recounting Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s 
career, Ibn Ghannam makes a reference to his performance of the duty in 
‘Uyayna; 21 and he makes passing mention of it in a poem. 22 But that is all. 

At the same time, forbidding wrong is not a prominent theme in the 
writings of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. It is sometimes said that he devoted a sep¬ 
arate work to the subject, 23 but this seems to be without firm foundation. 
As might be expected, he refers to the duty from time to time in his numer¬ 
ous extant works. Thus he includes it in two credal statements, in each case 
as the last item in a list. 24 He gives it a mention, but no more, in a com¬ 
mentary to Q3:100-8. 25 He briefly discusses the familiar issue of the 
appropriateness or otherwise of seeking to perform the duty in matters 
over which the law-schools differ. 26 He repeats familiar legal material 


tive context: the prevalence of such laxity in such holy places. The alternative is to suppose 
that what was exceptional about the Hijaz was not what happened there but the quality of 
our evidence for it. This strikes me as possible but less likely. 

21 Ibn Ghannam, Rawda, 2:2.4. There is no reference to the duty in the obituary notice that 
Ibn Ghannam devotes to Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab ( ibid., 174-7). For an analysis of the general 
character of Ibn Ghannam’s treatment of the career of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab, see Peskes, 
Muhammad b. Abdalwahhdb , 221-52. 

22 Ibn Ghannam, Rawda , 2:217.7. Ibn Ghannam does not cover the Sa'udI occupation of 
the Hijaz; his chronicle as we have it breaks off in 1212/1797f. 

23 See, for example, K. al-Zirikll, A c ldm , Beirut 1979, 6:257b; C U. R. Kahhala, Mujam al- 
mu allifin, Damascus 1957-61,10:269b. The oldest authority I know for this alleged work 
is Siddlq Hasan Khan al-Qannawjl (d. 1307/1890) ( Abjad al- c ulum , Bhopal 1295-6, 
874.23, in a list of writings of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab which he states he had seen himself). It 
also appears in a list of the works of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab in a heavily edited version of the 
first volume of Ibn Bishr’s chronicle (al-Juz 3 al-awwal min kitdb c Unwdn al-majdfi ta’rikh 
Najd , Baghdad 1328, 57.4); no such title is mentioned in the original (Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 
85.9), and the insertion is likely to be the work of the young Ibn Mani c (d. 1385/1965), 
who contributed to the editing of this version (cf. al-Juz 3 al-awwal, 57 n. 1). 

24 Abd al-Rahman ibn Qasim al-Asiml (d. 1372/1953), al-Durar al-saniyya ft 3 l-ajwiba al- 
Najdiyya , Beirut 1978, 1:30.13, 59.2. The first of these creeds appears in the Baghdad 
version of Ibn Bishr’s chronicle (Ibn Bishr, al-Juz 3 al-awwal , 67-70), but not in the later 
and more authentic printings of the work; it is translated in R. Hartmann, ‘Die Wahhabiten’, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , 78 (1924), 179-84. Our passage is 
at Ibn Bishr, al-Juz 3 al-awwal , 70.17, and Hartmann, ‘Die Wahhabiten’, 184 §18. 
Hartmann points out the dependance of this creed, our article included, on Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Wdsitiyya (ibid., 186; cf. above, ch. 7, note 69). The second creed is quoted in extenso by 
JabartI under the events of the year 1218/1803f. (JabartI (d. 1240/1824fi), Ajaib al- 
dthdr , ed. H. M. Jawhar et al., Cairo 1958-67, 6:72-6; our passage is at ibid., 76.10). It is 
not in fact clear in Jabartl’s presentation who exactly is the author of the creed (ibid., 72.12). 

25 Ibn Ghannam, Rawda, 1:245.10. He says that a td’ifa mutajarrida is here commanded 
to undertake the duty of calling to good and forbidding wrong, by which we may under¬ 
stand a group that exists solely for this purpose. 

26 He offers the usual formula that there is no inkdr in matters of ijtihad (ibid., 2:163.5, in 
a letter to the scholars of Mecca written in 1204/1789fi). See also Mu''allafdt al-Shaykh 
al-imdm Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab, ed. A. Z. al-Ruml etal., Riyad 1398, 3:2:33.8, 
and Ibn Qasim, Durar, 1:136.11. 
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regarding the duties of the wedding-guest. 27 He ironically entertains the 
notion that his polemical opponents might consider themselves to be per¬ 
forming the duty against him. 28 But such references do not suggest any 
particular urgency or centrality of the duty in his conception of his mission. 

Two passages in the works of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab merit closer attention 
in this connection. The first is a letter to the Wahhabis of Sudayr. 29 What 
he emphasises here is the importance of tact in the performance of the 
duty. It should be performed in the first instance nicely and in private, and 
not in such a manner as to give rise to schism in the community. Indeed, 
if the offender is a ruler (amir), it would seem that he should not be 
reproved in public at all. 30 The interest of these prescriptions lies in the fact 
that they are a response to current events. Although the circumstances that 
elicited this advice are not specified, it is clear from the letter that some men 
of religion in the oasis of Hawta had spoken out harshly against some evil, 
probably one committed by the local ruler, and that this had led to dissen¬ 
sion. What is striking is that in this practical context of political damage 
limitation, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab felt no embarrassment about minimising 
the demands of the duty; clearly it had little bearing on the integrity of his 
mission. The second passage to be considered here is the only one I have 
encountered in which Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab relates forbidding wrong to the 
struggle against polytheism. What is under discussion here is the part 
played by the scholars in this struggle; he states that they used to perform 
their role in the past, 31 and defines them as those who pit themselves 
against sin and heresy, to the extent that they are able to do so, by thought, 
word and deed. 32 In other words, he is here describing an earlier situation 
in which it was individual scholars, not rulers and armies, who carried on 
the struggle; the current phase of outright war on polytheism is something 
else again. 

There are two other scholars of the first Sa'udi period whose writings 
survive in sufficient bulk to make their views worth discussing: Hamad ibn 
Nasir ibn Mu'ammar (d. 1225/1811) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s son 
‘Abdallah (d. 1242/1826f.). 33 Hamad, a pupil of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 

27 See above, ch. 7, note 2. 28 Ibn Ghannam, Rawda, 1:72.18, 226.8. 

29 Ibid., 221-3. 30 Ibid., 222.23. 

31 Ibid., 1:92.10 (the passage is from his Kashf al-shubuhat). Compare the complaint of two 
pupils of Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab in an epistle to ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Isa al-Muways (d. 
1175/1761f.) that, prior to the appearance of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, their scholars 
(‘ulamaund ) had not performed the duty (Id ya’murim bi-ma'ruf wa-ld yanhawn ’an 
munkar) with regard to the many innovations of which they were guilty (Bassam, ‘Ulama 
Najd, 606.11). Of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab himself they say that he ‘commanded’ and 
‘forbade’ (ya’murubum wa-yanhdhum, fa-amara wa-nahd, ibid., 605.23, 606.3). 

32 Ibn Ghannam, Rawda, 1:92.20. He proceeds to quote the Prophetic tradition on the 
‘three modes’ (ibid., 92.25; for this tradition, see above, ch. 3, section 1). 

33 Some of ‘Abdallah’s writings are coauthored by one or more of his brothers; in what 
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touches on the duty in three of his responsa. In one, he is asked whether 
the obligation lapses once the offence has come to the notice of the ruler. 
He answers that it does not: if the ruler fails to perform the duty, you have 
the obligation to act yourself in so far as you are able. He stresses the 
primary importance of the ability (istita c a) to perform the duty, and the 
balancing of costs and benefits in deciding whether to do so. 34 In a second 
responsum, he is confronted with the view (attested in other schools) that 
if one is unable to perform the duty, one should emigrate. He pronounces 
against this suggestion. Emigration ( hijra ), he says, is obligatory where 
Muslims living in infidel lands are unable to practise their religion, and 
perhaps even if they are able to do so; but it is not appropriate in a land of 
mere misdeeds ( maasi ), as opposed to one of outright unbelief. 35 The 
third responsum is concerned with exceptions to the principle that one 
should not speak evil of a fellow-believer behind his back. One of these 
exceptions is seeking help in forbidding wrong. Here it is allowable to say: 
‘So-and-so is doing such-and-such, stop him!’ 36 Again, the duty is hardly 
a major focus of attention, and no connection is made between it and holy 
war against polytheists. 

‘Abdallah, the most prolific of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s sons, makes some 
half-a-dozen references to the duty. Some are relatively uninteresting. He 
touches more than once on the issue of forbidding wrong with regard to 
matters in dispute between the law-schools. 37 He describes (not entirely 
accurately) an ancient clash of opinion within the Sunni fold over the degree 
of activism appropriate in carrying out the duty; 38 the context is a scholastic 
dispute with a Zaydl polemicist regarding Sunni attitudes to the rebellion of 


follows I have treated these joint efforts as his. By way of completeness, it may be added 
that 'Abdallah’s son Sulayman mentions the duty alongside jihad in a call for solidarity 
among the believers against the infidel (printed in Majmu c at al-tawhid al-Najdiyya, ed. 
Y. C A. al-Nafi c , Cairo 1375, 369.19; also in Majmu at al-tawhid, Damascus 1962,164.17, 
where the same text is wrongly ascribed to Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab owing to the loss of initial 
material, see ibid., 158.3, and contrast ibid., 178.10). 

34 Majmu c a, 2:3:41.10. For this balancing of costs and benefits, cf. above, ch. 7, 154f. 

35 Ibid., 1:581.12. 

36 Ibid., 531.9; this text also appears ibid., 4:817.6, without attribution. The point is not a 
new one, see for example Mar'I ibn Yusuf (d. 1033/1623fi), Ghdyat al-muntahd, Riyad 
1981, 3:474.7. 

37 Majmu a, 1:99.7,225.6, 236.12 (and cf. 244.10). See also ibid., 509.4 (apparently by his 
brother c AlI). 

38 On the one hand there was the view that al-amr bil-ma‘ruf is to be performed with the 
tongue and heart, but not with the hand or sword, nor by means of rebellion against even 
unjust rulers (ibid., 4:70.5); on the other, there was the view that the sword must be 
unsheathed where there is no other way to put a stop to the evil (ibid., 71.4). He includes 
Ibn Hanbal among the proponents of the first view (ibid., 70.7), which is not quite right 
- as he should have known, Ibn Hanbal does not exclude performance with the hand (see 
above, ch. 5, 96fi). This account must derive from the heresiography of Ibn Hazm (d. 
456/1064), where the same error appears ( Fisal, Cairo 1317-21, 4:171.9). 
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Husayn ibn ‘All (d. 61/680), not contemporary practice. 39 Elsewhere he 
takes up the duty in what are clearly contemporary contexts. In an open 
letter to the faithful, 40 he discusses it in general terms. He stresses a number 
of points: the sinfulness of being deterred from speaking out through fear 
or respect of persons, 41 the distinction between a hidden evil which harms 
only the evildoer and one out in the open which is detrimental to the public 
at large, 42 and the impropriety of taking exception when the duty is directed 
against one’s own associates. 43 More specific than this is an epistle written in 
reaction to a rising tide of dishonesty in matters of booty ( maghnam ). 44 
After stressing the overall importance of the duty, he says that anyone who 
knows of undeclared booty should counsel the offender and order him to 
turn it in - failing which he should report him to the commander (amir), 
there is no excuse for inaction. 45 He goes on to make another general state¬ 
ment about the duty. It is, he says, an obligation incumbent on all subjects 
(jamV al-ra‘iyya ); however, the ruler (imam) has an even stronger duty to 
engage in it, whether the offender in question is close by or far away. 46 A 
further epistle in which ‘Abdallah responds to contemporary circumstances 
was written while he was in Mecca in 1218/1803f. during the Sa'udT occu¬ 
pation. 47 He quotes a speech of Sa'ud to the Meccans in which the Sa'udT 
ruler affirms that there are only two points at issue between the two sides: 
monotheism and forbidding wrong - of which latter only the name is to be 
found among the Meccans. 48 But when he comes to the practicalities of the 
duty, his tone is conciliatory. We forbid, he tells them, only innovations 
tending to polytheism; this apart, we tolerate such things as coffee, love- 
poems, eulogies of kings, the war-drum, and the tambourine at weddings - 
but not, of course, musical instruments at large. 49 

From these references it is clear that we have to do with a duty of some 
significance in the life of the community, but again it is not one central to 


39 The tract in which the discussion occurs bears the title Jawab ahl cil-sunna al-nabawiyya 
fi naqd kaldm al-ShVa wa 3 l-Zaydiyya (Majmua, 4:47-221). 

40 Ibid., 1:27-32, coauthored by his brothers Ibrahim and 'All. 41 Ibid., 28.15. 

42 Ibid., 28.16. 43 Ibid., 30.14. For tdrifa read td 3 ifa. 

44 Ibid., 17-21. This epistle is coauthored by his brother 'All and by one Hamad (presum¬ 
ably Hamad ibn Nasir ibn Mu'ammar). 45 Ibid., 19.15. 

46 Ibid., 20.12. This passage is quoted without indication of source, and misattributed to Ibn 
'Abd al-Wahhab, in M. K. Imam, Usui al-hisbafi I-Isldm: dir as a ta’siliyya muqdrina, Cairo 
1986, 128; the same misattribution already appears in 'A. H. Abu 'Aliyya, al-Dawla al- 
Suudiyya al-thdniya, Riyad 1974, 249 (this work was drawn to my attention by Yitzhak 
Nakash). These two authors also share the anachronistic use of the term hay 3 a, character¬ 
istic of the third Sa'udT state ( ibid., 249f.; Imam, Usui al-hisba, 131, 140; for the third 
Sa'udT state, see below, section 4). 

47 Sulayman ibn Sahman (d. 1349/1930) (ed.), al-Hadiyya al-sunniyya wa 3 l-tuhfa al- 

Wahhdbiyya al-Najdiyya, Cairo 1344, 35-50. 48 Ibid., 36.3. 49 Ibid., 49.2. 
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the Wahhabi cause. This point can be underlined if we turn to a respon- 
sum which is the only one I have encountered in which ‘Abdallah links for¬ 
bidding wrong to the struggle against polytheism. Here the question 
relates to a situation in which the Wahhabi cause has made its appearance 
in some town, but, it seems clear, has not yet achieved political dominance 
there. 50 Suppose, he is asked, one of the people of the town accepts the 
truth of the doctrine, but is unwilling to engage in forbidding wrong, and 
instead expresses disapproval of fellow-monotheists who affirm their disso¬ 
ciation from the false religion of their ancestors. The answer is that under 
such circumstances a Muslim has the duty of emigration ( hijra ). 51 Again, 
forbidding wrong and the struggle against polytheism are linked only at a 
stage prior to military action. 

To complete this survey, it may be added that there are a few references 
to forbidding wrong in epistles of the rulers ‘Abd al-‘AzTz ibn Sa'ud 
(1179-1218/1765-1803) and Sa'ud ibn ‘Abd al-'AzIz. The duty is men¬ 
tioned among the fundamentals of Islam, but without further elaboration. 52 

The significance of all this becomes apparent when we turn to a thor¬ 
oughly tendentious letter written in 1231/1816 by the last ruler of the first 
Sa'ud! state, ‘Abdallah ibn Sa'ud (r. 1229-33/1814-18). The addressee is 
Muhammad ‘All (r. 1220-64/1805-48), the ruler of Egypt whose troops 
were shortly to bring the history of the state to a brutal conclusion. 53 This 
letter can be seen as a classic attempt at the insincere but politic placation 
of the infidel (mudarat al-kuffar). In one passage, ‘Abdallah offers an 
account of the wars the Wahhabis had waged in propagating their cause. It 
was, he tells Muhammad ‘All, their opponents who had started these wars 
- the Hijazls and others. The Sa'udis, on finding themselves in the posi¬ 
tion of victors over their irreligious enemies, had felt it their duty to impose 
the law of Islam on them. ‘Abdallah then justifies this modest corrective 
measure by citing God and His Prophet - the first for one of the Koranic 
verses that mention forbidding wrong (Q22:41), the second for the well- 
known tradition of the ‘three modes’. To these authorities he tactfully adds 
a third: the Sa'udis, he explains, had been confident that the misdeeds of 
their vanquished enemies had not enjoyed the approval of the (Ottoman) 
sultan. 54 With this elaborately insincere apologia we can appropriately con¬ 
trast the real thing, a short episde in which Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab himself 

50 Majmuttt al-towhid, 432-4. This responsum is coauthored by his brother Husayn (d. 

1224/1809). 51 Ibid.., 432.2. The text at line 7 is unclear to me. 

52 Ibn Qasim, Durar, 1:147.21,149.13 (episdes of‘Abd al-‘AzTz); 156.18 (episde ofSa'ud). 

53 The letter is published in ‘A. ‘A. ‘Abd al-Rahlm, al-Dawla al-Su 'udiyya al-uLi, Cairo 1975, 

435-7. For the dating of the letter, see ‘Abd al-Rahlm’s remarks, ibid., 324f., aptiy citing 

Ibn Bishr, ’Unwdn, 185.3. 54 ‘Abd al-Rahlm, Dawla, 436.2. 
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sets out the doctrinal basis of Wahhabi militancy. 55 God, he points out in 
no uncertain terms, has ordered us to kill the polytheists wherever we find 
them, to capture them, surround them and ambush them (Q9:5). The 
Prophet, in turn, stated that he had been commanded to fight people till 
they converted to Islam. 56 Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s third authority is not the 
Ottoman sultan but the scholars: those of all schools have agreed on this 
same doctrine, with the exception of some ignorant so-called scholars who 
hold that anyone who pronounces the confession of faith is a Muslim. The 
choice, then, is simple: either to believe God and His Prophet, and disso¬ 
ciate from these ignoramuses, or to believe them and give the lie to God 
and His Prophet. 57 

The duty of forbidding wrong is a wide-ranging one. It includes the 
denunciation of polytheism by those not in a position to use military force 
against it; we have seen this in Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s remarks on the duty 
of the scholars to combat polytheism, and in his son ‘Abdallah’s respon- 
sum on the position of a Wahhabi believer in a society where the true doc¬ 
trine is only beginning to spread. Equally, the duty includes action taken 
against routine misconduct within a Wahhabi-dominated society; this is 
illustrated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s emphasis on the importance of tact, 
by ‘Abdallah’s concern with undeclared booty, and by the campaign 
against vice waged by the Wahhabis when in control of Mecca - a struggle 
strongly emphasised by Ibn Bishr, albeit underplayed by ‘Abdallah. But 
neither of these aspects of the duty lay at the core of the Wahhabi enter¬ 
prise, the essence of which was to pit against polytheism a political domi¬ 
nance created by military force. In principle, this too could be seen as an 
instance of forbidding wrong; 58 and in desperate straits, as we have seen, 
‘Abdallah ibn Sa'ud made a patently insincere attempt to portray the 
Wahhabi onslaught in such terms - it was no more than an adventitious 
combination of successful defensive warfare and subsequent performance 
of the duty. But it was simpler and more effective to identify the militant 

55 Majmu c a, 4:41f. 

56 The wording of this well-known tradition quoted by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab is identical with 
that found in Bukhari, Sahib, 1:14.10. 

57 Majmii’a, 4:41.11. Compare the third of the four basic principles enunciated by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab with regard to the distinction between believers and polytheists: the Prophet 
encountered people who practised a variety of forms of religion, ranging from the worship 
of the sun and moon to the cult of saints (salihun) and angels; he fought all of them 
without distinction (Majmuat al-tawhid al-Najdiyya, 255.14). The contemporary rele¬ 
vance of this point is accentuated by the fourth principle: the polytheists of our time are 
even worse than were those of the time of the Prophet ( ibid., 256.14). 

58 For Ibn Taymiyya’s emphasis on the link between al-amr bi’l-ma’riif and jihad, see above, 
ch. 7, note 56; and cf. the statement of ‘Abd al-Latrfibn ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 1293/1876) 
cited below, note 96. 
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monotheism of the Wahhabis as holy war against the infidel. It was by 
bringing the frontier between Islam and polytheism back into the centre 
of the supposedly Muslim world that Wahhabism contrived to be a doc¬ 
trine of state-formation and conquest. For a movement with so pointed 
and aggressive a programme, the idea of forbidding wrong was at once too 
general in conception, and too modest in its associations. 


3. THE SECOND SA'UDI STATE 

The second Sa'udi state (1238-1305/1823-87) presents a rather differ¬ 
ent picture. References to forbidding wrong are more frequent in texts 
dating from this period, and its role in Wahhabi life is considerably more 
salient. 

The importance of forbidding wrong is regularly stressed. Thus Turk! 
ibn ‘Abdallah (r. 1238-49/1823-34), himself a noted performer of the 
duty, 59 emphasises the seriousness of neglecting it with regard to non- 
attendance at prayer. 60 Faysal ibn Turk! (r. 1249-54/1834-8 and 
1259-82/1843-65) tells his people that it is one of the pillars ( arkan) of 
Islam. 61 A prominent Wahhabi scholar of the age, ‘Abd al-Latif ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. 1293/1876), 62 echoes the same view, and describes the 
obligation as one of the most binding duties of Islam. 63 He warns against 
its neglect out of a desire to please, 64 and adduces a substantial array of 
proof-texts demonstrating its obligatoriness. 65 His father, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Hasan (d. 1285/1869), 66 the leading Wahhabi scholar at a somewhat 


59 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 300.21. 60 See his epistle, ibid., 301.17. 

61 See his epistle ibid., 348.29. He quotes a view of the salaf according to which Islam rests 
on ten pillars, of which al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufis one and al-nahy 'em al-munkar another. For 
this epistle, see Philby, Saudi Arabia , 194, and R. B. Winder, Saudi Arabia in the nine¬ 
teenth century , London 1965, 225. 

62 For this great-grandson of Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab, see Winder, Saudi Arabia, 120 n. 1, 160; 
M. J. Crawford, ‘Civil war, foreign intervention, and the question of political legitimacy: 
a nineteenth-century Sa c udl qadl’s dilemma’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 
14 (1982), 232, 242. He is described as an assiduous performer of the duty ( c Abd al- 
Rahman ibn c Abd al-Latif Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir c ulamd 3 Najd wa-ghayrihim, Riyad 
1394,95.14). 

63 See his epistle in Majmu c a, 4:555.14. Echoing Ibn Taymiyya, he states that al-amr bil- 
ma'rufis the purpose of God’s revelation (ibid., 555.18; cf. above, ch. 7, note 55). 

64 Ibid., 557.13; also ibid., 1:421.6. 

65 Ibid., 4:555-7. A similar collection of proof-texts is given by Hasan ibn Husayn (d. 
1340/1922) in a short excursus on the duty (Majmu a, 1:441-3; he ends with the remark 
that he had compiled a separate work on al-amr bil-ma c ruf). For this descendant of Ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab, see Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 142f. 

66 For this grandson of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab, see esp. Winder, Saudi Arabia, 65f., 204f., and 
Crawford, ‘Civil war’, 23 If. He too is described as a zealous performer of the duty (Al al- 
Shaykh, Mashdhir, 81.5, 84.10, 86.7). 
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earlier date, is similarly concerned about neglect of the duty; he laments 
the feebleness with which it is currently performed, 67 and makes a general 
appeal for a more committed practice of it. 68 In an epistle distributed to 
the regions of Najd, he calls on everyone to practise it and to give their 
support to those who carry it out. 69 None of these authorities offers a com¬ 
prehensive account of forbidding wrong, but the main points find 
mention. 70 

These texts also emphasise that the duty is incumbent on every member 
of the community. It is, of course, a collective duty. But both ‘Abd al- 
Rahman and his son stress that this does not make it any less onerous: in 
the event that no one undertakes to perform it, all who could have carried 
it out are guilty. 71 Thus it is not just the elite, but also ordinary individu¬ 
als (dhdd al- c dmma ) who are obligated. 72 Every one (hull ahad) should 
ostracise those who visit the land of the polytheists for trade, and should 
manifest disapproval of their actions. 73 Likewise Faysal requires all who fear 
God to perform the duty, 74 and calls upon his subjects to do so to each 
other. 75 


67 See his epistle to Faysal in Majmu'a, 4:380.18. 68 Ibid., 381.3. 

69 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 265.22, 266.14. On this epistle see Winder, Saudi Arabia , 87; the 
second passage is adduced in Crawford, ‘Civil war’, 233. 

70 Turk! mentions that counsel ( nush ) precedes punitive action ( ta’dib ) (see his epistle in Ibn 
Bishr, c Unwdn , 303.20). Faysal stipulates knowledge (ibid., 309.23; cf. also Majmu'a, 
4:383.9). c Abd al-Rahman outlines the three modes (ibid., 2:2:31.3), equating perfor¬ 
mance in the heart with kardha (ibid., 32.8). He mentions that the capacity to perform 
the duty is a precondition for obligation (ibid., 31.3, 32.8, and cf. ibid., 4:381.1; see also 
the statement of c Abd al-Latif, ibid., 3:282.13). There is the inevitable discussion of the 
role of the tambourine at weddings: ‘Abd al-Rahman lays down that its use is acceptable 
in the daytime, but not at night, when those who are able to do so must put a stop to it 
(ibid., 1:379.16, 4:408.7). For the collective character of the duty, see the following note. 

71 Ibid., 2:2:31.4; 4:380.21, 555.16. The last is adduced in Crawford, ‘Civil war’, 233. 

72 ‘Abd al-Latifin Majmu'a, 4:555.13. ‘Abd al-Rahman addresses his exhortation to perform 
the duty to the ma'shar al-ikhwdn min al-khdssa wa 3 l-'dmma (ibid., 381.3; see also ibid., 
423.8). 

73 ‘Abd al-Latifin Majmu'a, 3:39.20. It should be explained that ‘Abd al-Latif is here rein¬ 
terpreting a responsum of his father’s on the question (for this responsum, see ibid., 
1:380.17, 3:37.18, 4:409.7). ‘Abd al-Rahman had stated that offenders should be sub¬ 
jected to ostracism (hajr) and disapproval (kardha), but not abuse (sabb) or physical vio¬ 
lence (ta'riif, darb). ‘Abd al-Latif, perturbed by the lenience of this ruling, specifies that 
his father’s prescription applies to individuals; the authorities, by contrast, should use pun¬ 
ishment and imprisonment against offenders. The issue of such travel is discussed else¬ 
where in Wahhabi literature (see, for example, the significantly less negative responsum of 
Sulayman ibn ‘Abdallah (d. 1233/1818) on the question in Majmu'at al-tawhid al- 
Najdiyya, 390f.). ‘Abd al-Latif himself takes a more favourable view of a man who mixes 
with his polytheistic fellow-townsmen in the hope of winning them over to Islam 
(Majmu'a, 3:127.15); he argues the point in terms of the greater utility (al-maslaha al- 
rdjiha) of such action. For an earlier Hanbalite view, see Abu Ya‘la, Amr, f. 112a.l. 

74 Ibn Bishr, 'Unwdn, 309.22. For this epistle, see Winder, Saudi Arabia, 99. 

75 Majmu'a, 4:383.9 (ta’dmaru . . . wa-tandhaw. . .). 
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A more distinctive, and somewhat antithetical, feature of these texts is 
their stress on what might be called the officialisation of forbidding 
wrong. 76 One of the characteristic activities of the Sa'udi rulers Turk! and 
Faysal was the writing of exhortatory epistles to their subjects in fulfil¬ 
ment of the duty, 77 and in order to urge them to perform it. 78 Thus Faysal 
states that it is through forbidding wrong that fundamental religious 
instruction is carried out, and hence that it is essential that there should 
be people to undertake the duty in every district. 79 Fie requires each emir 
to support those who carry out the obligation, just as they support him. 80 
Likewise ‘Abd al-Latif emphasises the duty of scholars and emirs to assist 
those who forbid wrong. 81 ‘Abd al-Rahman speaks of the ruler’s duty to 
send out officials ( ‘ummal) in charge of religious affairs, just as he sends 
out tax-collectors; they are to instruct the people, and to command and 
forbid them. 82 

There are other pointers to the official, not to say officious, character of 
the duty. Those charged with it engage in investigation ( tafaqqud ). Thus 
Turld orders his emirs to seek out people who gather together to smoke 
tobacco. 83 ‘Abd al-Latif says that the scholars and emirs should keep a 
check on the people of their towns with regard to prayer and religious 
instruction. 84 Performance of the pilgrimage is likewise to be monitored, 
since ordering subjects ( al-m‘iyya) to discharge this obligation is part of 
the duty. 85 Holding religious meetings ( majalis) is another aspect of the 
system; those known for their failure to attend are to be reported to the 
ruler. 86 Turld further stipulates that people who obstruct the forbidding of 
wrong are to be punished with exile. 87 We also encounter the inevitable 
accompaniments of this official meddlesomeness: corrupt motives on the 
part of those performing the duty, 88 and sniggering on the part of those 


76 It may be noted that these texts make no use of the terms hisba and muhtasib. 

77 Ibn Bishr, 'Unwdn, 304.1; Winder, Saudi Arabia, 87. Compare Faysal’s exhortation to 
his subjects to perform the duty in his accession speech (Ibn Bishr, c ZJnwdn , 309.1). 

78 In addition to the references given elsewhere in this section, see Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn , 365.1, 
where Faysal in 1265/1848f. urges the people of‘Unayza to perform the duty at a time 
of incipient rebellion. 79 See his epistle ibid., 309.16. 

80 Ibid., 309.24. They are in truth his khdssa, those closest to him. 

81 Majmua, 3:343.17. 82 Ibid., 4:381.5; and cf. ibid., 2:2:7.18. 

83 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 303.18. 

84 Majmua, 3:343.19. c Abd al-Rahman similarly equates keeping an eye on the prayer and 
instruction of fellow-townspeople with al-amr bil-ma c ruf (Ibn Bishr, : Unwdn, 266.15). 

85 c Abd al-Rahman in Majmua, 2:2:10.4 (noted in Laoust, Essai, 528). 

86 TurkI in Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 303.19. Cf. his emphasis on people coming to the mosque 
to pray (ibid., 301.10), and Faysal’s instructions at the end of one of his epistles that the 
text be read in all mosques, and that the reading be repeated every two months (ibid., 
349.19; also Philby, Sa c udi Arabia, 194, and Winder, Saudi Arabia, 225). 

87 Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn, 303.21. 88 Majmu c a, 2:2:35.10. 
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exposed to it. 89 And we have a most vivid description of the oppressiveness 
of this official system from the pen of the notoriously unreliable traveller 
Palgrave, who visited Riyad in 1279/1862 - or at least, he claims to have 
done so. 90 

Why was forbidding wrong so prominent in the second Sa'udI state, and 
why was it so heavily officialised? Clearly we are looking at an aspect of the 
intimate symbiosis of religious and political authority that was so marked a 
feature of the Sa'udI state, in contrast to most regimes in the Islamic world 
at the time. 91 This symbiosis in turn may have owed something to the tribal 
environment, and something to the political thought of Ibn Taymiyya. 92 
But this cannot account for the contrast between the first and second Sa'udI 
states. Why should forbidding wrong, and its officialisation, have been so 
much more prominent in the latter than they had been in the former? 93 


89 Hamad ibn 'Atlq (d. 1306/1888f.) gives as an example of irreligious mockery ( istihzd 3 ) a 
man who, on the arrival of those who perform the duty, says: ‘The people of the cock ( ahl 
al-dik) have arrived’, instead of‘the people of religion (ahl al-din’) (Majmuat al-tawhid, 
409.6, and cf. 409.10; for Ibn 'Atlq, see Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhlr , 244-54). 

90 W. G. Palgrave, Personal narrative of a year’s journey through central and eastern Arabia, 
London 1883, 243-50, 316-18. He states that the system had arisen, at least in the form 
in which he encountered it, only during the reign of Faysal, in reaction to a cholera epi¬ 
demic. Faysal had convoked an assembly, and out of its deliberations emerged a system of 
twenty-two ‘Zelators’ whose task it was to wage war on vice in the capital and beyond. The 
Arabic term he translates as Zelator is, he tells us, ‘Meddey’yee’ (mudda'ti) (ibid., 243-5). 
At one point, however, he more credibly equates the terms ‘Zelator’ and ‘Metow’waa” 
(ibid., 260), i.e. mutawwa ' (for this term, see Cook, ‘Expansion of the first Saudi state’, 
672). The twenty-two were, he says, ‘the real council of state’ (ibid., 249). He describes, 
very plausibly, the vices that the Zelators sought to stamp out (absence from prayer, 
smoking tobacco, making music and the like) (ibid., 245), after which he goes on to their 
dress and mode of operation. This included ‘unexpectedly entering the houses to see if 
there is anything incorrect going on there’ (ibid., 246) - a striking violation of privacy - 
and roll-calls of names in the mosques (ibid., 248, 316f., with an account of an ‘indignant 
Zelator’ who collects ‘a pious band armed with sticks and staves’ to investigate absences 
from prayer). It is hard to know what to make of all this. As Winder has indicated, much 
of it is not substantiated by any other source (Winder, Saudi Arabia, 225 n. 1; and see 
ibid., 222, for some general observations on the Palgrave problem). But Palgrave’s 
account of roll-calls at prayers rings true: the device is attested under the first and third 
Sa'udI states (see above, note 18, and below, notes 93, 106). 

91 For the second Sa'udI state in particular, see the remarks of Crawford, ‘Civil war’, 228. 

92 Crawford advances the view that the relationship between religious and political power in 
the second Sa'udI state was inspired by Ibn Taymiyya’s ideas (ibid.). The claim is plausible, 
and although he does not document it, it gains some support from statements of Ibn Bishr. 
He tells us that Ibn Taymiyya’s famous work al-Siydsa al-shar c iyya was one of the texts that 
used to be read in gatherings at the home of TurkI during his reign (Ibn Bishr, ' Unwdn, 
300.13); and he recounts how the same text was read in the tent of Faysal, in the presence 
of'Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan, during a campaign in 1262/1845f. (ibid., 357.15, cited in 
Winder, Saudi Arabia, 226). To my knowledge, Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab does not refer to the 
work, though he knows the corresponding work of Ibn al-Qayyim, al-Turuq al-hukmiyya 
fi 3 l-siydsa al-shar c iyya (Ibn Ghannam, Rawda, 1:227.3, in an epistle to 'Abd al-Wahhab 
ibn 'Abdallah ibn 'Isa). 

93 So far as I know, there is no evidence for the imposition of strict congregational discipline 
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The most plausible explanation of the contrast is changed historical 
circumstances. For the leaders of the second Sa'udI state, as not for those of 
the first, the opportunities for territorial expansion were severely limited. 94 
At a pinch they could still conquer al-Ahsa’, but the Hijaz was now beyond 
their reach. Hence holy war against the infidel no longer possessed the same 
charm as a raison d'etre for a Wahhabi polity. If the Sa'udI state was not to 
lose its religious identity, it had to turn its righteousness inwards. Already 
under the first Sa'udI state, the conquest of the Hijaz had exemplified a ten¬ 
dency for Sa'udI rule over richer and more sophisticated territories to be 
accompanied by moral regimentation. 95 This pattern now reappeared, much 
enhanced, in the Najdl homeland itself. In effect, forbidding wrong within 
Wahhabi society had taken the place of holy war on its frontiers. 96 According 
to the distinguished Wahhabi scholar ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu 
Butayyin (d. 1282/1865), 97 the primary duty of the ruler is to ensure the 
adherence of his subjects to the laws of Islam - a duty which includes the 
practice of forbidding wrong; holy war against the infidel takes second 
place. 98 In such a setting, it is easy to understand the anachronistic perva¬ 
siveness of forbidding wrong in Ibn Bishr’s account of the career of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, and of the subsequent history of the first Sa'udI state. 


in Najd under die first Sa'udI state. This observation is based on my general impressions, 
together with the detailed research on the region of Washm reported in Cook, ‘Expansion 
of the first Saudi state’, esp. 672-5. Roll-calls at prayers are attested for Medina during the 
first Sa'udI occupation (see above, note 18). 

94 Cf. Winder’s characterisation of the history of the second Sa'udI state ( Saudi Arabia , 7), 
and his assessment of Faysal’s overall strategy ( ibid ., 228). 

95 For the campaign against vice which attended the Sa'udI occupation of the Hijaz under 
the first Sa'udI state, see above, note 18. This pattern was repeated, with the emphasis on 
organisation characteristic of the second Sa'udI state, at the conquest of al-Ahsa 3 in 
1245/1830 (for this event, see Winder, Saudi Arabia, 75-8). TurkI appointed an imam 
to each village, and provided for action to enforce attendance at prayer; he called for al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf to be performed, for religious meetings to be organised, and for religious 
instruction to be given to the ignorant (Ibn Bishr, c Unwdn , 279.18; Winder, Saudi 
Arabia , 77, 86). Some decades later, the Sa'udls were again in occupation of al-Ahsa 3 , and 
Pelly, who visited Riyad in the spring of 1281/1865, heard in that or the following year a 
report that ‘emissaries and moollas from the capital’ had been sent to al-Ahsa 3 ‘to reprove 
the people for their laxness of life’; an example of such laxness was the open sale of tobacco 
in the markets (L. Pelly, Report on a journey to the Wahabee capital of Riyadh in central 
Arabia , Bombay 1866, 70fi). 

96 The link between al-amr bil-ma c ruf and jihad (see above, ch. 7, note 56) is nevertheless 
restated by 'Abd al-Latif: the ‘head and root’ of the ma'ruf in al-amr bil-ma c ruf is 
monotheism ( tawhid ), just as that of the munkar in al-nahy c an al-munkar is polytheism 
(shirk)’, jihad is, so to speak, an enhanced form of commanding and forbidding (qadr zaid 
c an mujarrad al-amr wa 3 l-nahy ) (Majmua, 4:555.18). 'Abd al-Latlf likewise states that 
those most deserving of being described as performing the duty in Q3:110 are those who 
call to monotheism (ibid., 3:224.3). For the interpretation of ma'rufdLnd munkar in terms 
of monotheism and polytheism, an early theme of Koranic exegesis, see above, ch. 2, 22-4. 

97 For Abu Butayyin see Winder, Saudi Arabia, 178fi; Ibn Humayd, al-Suhub al-wdbila, 

255-7 no. 383; Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 235-8. 98 Majmua, 2:3:170.18. 
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4. THE THIRD SA'UDI STATE 

The third Sa'udi state was brought into existence in 1319/1902 by the 
skill and energy of ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Sa'ud (r. 1319-73/1902-52). We can 
best divide its history into two parts: the initial phase of expansion culmi¬ 
nating in the conquest of the Hijaz in 1343-4/1924-5, and the period 
from the conquest of the Hijaz to the present day. This conquest reflected 
the more favourable geopolitical environment of the Sa'udT state after the 
demise of the reformed Ottoman Empire. In several ways it was to mark a 
turning-point in Sa'udi history; in particular, it seems to have played a 
major role in the development of the official organisation of forbidding 
wrong. As we shall see, the balance of the evidence suggests that it was in 
the newly conquered Hijaz that the current Sa'udi system of ‘Committees 
for Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong’ took shape. 

Unfortunately, our evidence for the quarter-century prior to the con¬ 
quest of the Hijaz is thin. We possess a traditional Wahhabi creed from the 
pen of Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Latlf (d. 1367/1948), a son of the well- 
known scholar whom we met in the context of the second Sa'udi state." 
This creed, written in 1339/1920A, takes the form of an open letter to the 
people of western Arabia. 100 It includes a brief reference to forbidding 
wrong: we are told that it is obligatory for whoever is capable of perform¬ 
ing it, to the extent that they are able to do so, with the hand, tongue or 
heart. 101 From an earlier date - not later than 1335/1916f. - we have a 
brief discussion of forbidding wrong in a work written by Sulayman ibn 
Sahman (d. 1349/1930) to cool the ardour of overenthusiastic laymen. 
He stresses the importance of considerations of utility, and of performing 
the duty with patience and kindness. 102 There is no hint in these doctrinal 

99 For Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Latlf, see Al al-Shaykh, Mashahir, 146f. For his father, see 
above, note 62. 

100 It is published in Ibn Sahman, Hadiyya , 101-10, and Ibn Qasim, Durar , 1:283-90; for 
a translation, see Laoust, Essai , 615-24. 

101 Ibn Sahman, Hadiyya , 109.5; Ibn Qasim, Durar , 1:289.12; Laoust, Essai , 623. He 
quotes the Prophetic tradition of the ‘three modes’ (for which see above, ch. 3, section 
1). Ibn Qasim’s text is followed by a further letter from Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Latlf to 
the people of western Arabia ( Durar , l:290f.), in which al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf finds a brief 
mention ( ibid ., 291.4). 

102 Sulayman ibn Sahman (d. 1349/1930), Irshad al-tdlib ild ahamm al-matdlib , Cairo 
1340, 36.14. He uses a variant of a well-known saying: the peformer of the duty must be 
knowledgeable (T dlim), patient ( halim) and civil ( rafiq) ( ibid., 36.17; for the ‘three qual¬ 
ities’ tradition, cf. above, ch. 3, note 59). The text is printed from a copy made in 
1335/1917 (ibid., 63.16). For the question to which he is responding, see ibid., 20.2. 
The general tenor of the work is indicated by his opening remarks: he stresses that it is 
undesirable for religiously minded laymen (al-mutadayyinim min al-’awdmm) to meddle 
in matters beyond their competence (ibid., 2.3), and he warns against those who rush to 
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texts of the officialisation of the duty that was so marked a feature of the 
second Sa'udi state. 

The scant material in the biographical sources for this period does, 
however, suggest a degree of institutionalisation. Thus when ‘Abdallah ibn 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-‘Anqari (d. 1373/1953) was made imam of the mosque 
of Tharmada’ in 1321/1903f., he was given various additional functions, 
among which was the discharge of the duty (muhimmat ctl-amr bil- 
ma'riif. 103 At the same time we hear little of purely individual perform¬ 
ance. 104 

A clearer picture emerges from the foreign sources. Rihani, who visited 
lliyad in 1341/1922-3, recounts that floggings were commonly inflicted 
in the city for smoking, non-attendance at prayer and other such 
offences. 105 In particular, he was told of regular roll-calls to check atten¬ 
dance at prayer in every mosque in the city. Offenders were visited by a 
group which Rihani refers to in English as a ‘committee’ and in Arabic as 
a ‘delegation’ ( wafd ); they were flogged if they did not mend their ways. 106 
This fits well with the general characterisation of Sa'udi religious organisa¬ 
tion given by Philby on the basis of his travels towards the end of the First 
World War. Thus he speaks of the descendants of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab as 
constituting ‘a recognised state hierarchy with its headquarters at 
Riyadh’, 107 and he describes the role of this hierarchy in training and direct¬ 
ing missionaries (mutawwa s) sent out to instruct the Beduin. 108 

declare others to be infidels (ibid., 3.2). On Ibn Sahman, see Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 
290-322, from which it is clear that he was very close to Ibn Sa‘ud. 

103 Bassam, c Ulamd 3 Najd, 583.19.1 have noted two other relevant cases. The first concerns 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Latlf (d. 1339/1920), who was widely respected as a teacher. He 
is described in the traditional formula as amir bi 3 Tma c ruf ndhi c an al-munkar, with no 
indication of an official status in this respect (Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir , 134.4; cf. also ibid., 
354.16). But he was also regarded as an authority by performers of the duty: marji ahl 
al-hisba min al-dmirin bi : l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-murshidin (ibid., 134.14). The use of the term 
hisba is unusual in a Sa'udi context, and the wording perhaps suggests a degree of organ¬ 
isation, at least on the part of those who consulted him. The second case is that of‘Umar 
ibn Hasan (d. 1395/1975): he was appointed to an assistant role in the performance of 
the duty in 1336/1917f. (Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 17.17, and cf. Bassam, c Ulamd 3 Najd, 
742.19). 

104 Hamad ibn ‘Abd al-'AzIz al-‘AwsajI (d. 1330/1911f.) is described as strong-hearted in 
al-amr bi 3 Tma c ruf (ibid., 227.13), without an indication of an official role; similarly 
‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Sulaym (d. 1351/1932) (ibid., 624.9). 

105 A. Bihani, Maker of modern Arabia, Boston and New York 1928, 203; A. al-Rlhanl, 
Muluk al- c Arab, Beirut 1924-5, 2:74.18. 

106 He uses the term ‘committee’ in his Maker of modern Arabia, 204, but speaks of wafd 
min al-ikhwdn in his Muluk al-Arab, 2:75.25. The roll-calls and beatings had already 
been reported by an American doctor (and undercover missionary) who spent twenty days 
in Riyad during the summer of 1335/1917 (R W. Harrison, ‘Al Riadh, the capital of 
Nejd’, The Moslem World, 8 (1918), 418; for the year of Harrison’s visit, see H. S. B. 
Philby, The heart of Arabia: a record of travel & exploration, London 1922, 1:97). 

107 Ibid., 297. 108 Ibid., 297f. 
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In the light of subsequent developments, the key question here is how 
seriously we should take Rihani’s use of the word ‘committee’. His use of 
the term ‘delegation’ ( wafd) when he writes in Arabic does not suggest a 
formal group with a permanent membership; we may accordingly suspect 
that his choice of the term ‘committee’ in English was influenced by later 
events. There are indeed accounts which claim that the committees ante¬ 
dated the conquest of the Hijaz, but they are late; 109 and as we shall see, 
the evidence for Mecca following the conquest indicates the emergence of 
a new institution, rather than the transplantation of an existing one. 

The Sa'udi conquest of the Hijaz, with its juxtaposition of Wahhabi puri- 
tanism and the laxer attitudes of the wider Muslim world, was a prescrip¬ 
tion for trouble. This was quickly evident from a serious confrontation 
which took place during the pilgrimage of 1344/1926 between the 
Wahhabis and what they considered to be illegal music. As usual, the 
Egyptian soldiery were escorting their ceremonial palanquin ( mahmal) to 
the sound of bugles; 110 suddenly they found themselves being attacked by 
Ibn Sa'lid’s most zealous troops, the Ikhwan. Such incidents, however, 
were nothing new, 111 and the considerable diplomatic reverberations of 
this one need not detain us. 

It seems to have been continuing friction of a less dramatic kind that led 
to the emergence of a new institution in Mecca, the ‘Committee for 
Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong’ (Hay’at al-amr bi’l-ma c riif 
wa’l-nahy c an al-munkar ). 112 According to a narrative published many 


109 A. Al-Yassini, Religion and state in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia , Boulder and London 
1985, 68; Imam, Usui al-hisba, 133f. The two accounts, which manifestly go back to a 
common source, contain details that can be confirmed from elsewhere, notably the role 
of the young ‘Umar ibn Hasan (see above, note 103); but the biographical sources make 
no mention of the existence of the committees at that point. Yassini in turn attributes his 
information to interviews with the deputy director of the committees in Riyad in 
1400/1980 (Religion and state , 145 n. 22), suggesting a degree of dependence on oral 
tradition. 

110 See the contemporary account which appeared in the official Meccan newspaper Umm 
al-qurd (no. 78,19 Dhu TF Iijja, 1344/1926, la); here the bugles are presented as a form 
of military communication innocent of musical intent. By contrast, a slightly later foreign 
report speaks of a band, ‘this time equipped with modern musical instruments’ (see the 
American report from Aden of 17 August 1926 reproduced in I. al-Rashid (ed.). 
Documents on the history of Saudi Arabia , Salisbury, N.C. 1976, 2:80). For the curious 
objects known as mahmals , see El 2 , art. ‘Mahmal’ (F. Buhl and J. Jomier). 

111 For the burning of the Egyptian mahmal by the Wahhabis in 1221/1807, shortly after 
the first Sa'udI conquest of Mecca, see Dahlan, IChulasat al-kaldm , 294.31 (and cf. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , 1:152). Part at least of the friction was caused by the drums 
( tabl) and pipes ( zamr) of the escort (Dahlan, Khulasat al-kaldm, 294.21, describing 
what had happened in the previous year; and see Jabarfi, Aja’ib al-dthdr , 6:362.4, 
7:47.5). 

112 I follow the conventional rendering of hay a as ‘committee’; the term is clearly a modern 
Ottoman rather than a traditional Najdl usage. It is curious that there seems to have been 
no official attempt to present the new institution as a revival of the role of the muhtasib. 
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years later by Ibn Sa‘ud’s Egyptian retainer Hafiz Wahba (d. 1387/1967), 
who played some part in the events, the object of the establishment of the 
committee was to check the aggressive behaviour of the Ilchwan towards 
the local Meccan population and, still more, the foreign pilgrims. 113 (It 
was, of course, crucial for the threadbare finances of the Sa'udi state in this 
period that the pilgrim traffic not be disrupted.) Wahba explains that the 
Ilchwan, uncouth Beduin as they were, had no idea how to behave in a civ¬ 
ilised environment; each of them considered himself individually entitled 
to take up his stick and execute God’s law against the hapless Meccans. 114 
This, in Wahba’s view, rested on a doctrinal misapprehension, for the 
Prophetic injunction to take action against wrongs applied only in the time 
of the Prophet himself and such privileged ages; if it was open to anybody 
to take a stick to people today, the result would be anarchy. 115 Eventually 
Ibn Sa'ud came round to Wahba’s way of thinking, curbed the excesses of 
the Ilchwan, and appointed a judge ( qadt) whose mandate was to deal with 
the problems their activities were giving rise to. In this way, says Wahba, 
the institution was born; though just how the appointment of the judge 
led to the birth of the institution is left unclear. 

Contemporary sources indicate the first such institution to have been set 
up in Mecca early in 1345/1926. An announcement by the governor in 
Umm al-qurd , the local newspaper, reports royal approval of the selection 
by the judicial authorities (ri’dsat al-qadd*) of a committee (hay 1 a) to carry 
out the forbidding of wrong. 116 It names the chairman of the committee, 


In addition to the references to the system given in what follows, the increasing external 
interest in Sa'udI Arabia since the First World War has led to a proliferation of accounts 
of Sa'udI affairs which touch on the committees in a vague and general fashion. For several 
such accounts, see the references given by Layish in his discussion of the committees (A. 
Layish, ‘ c Ulamd 3 and politics in Saudi Arabia’, in M. Heper and R. Israeli (eds.), Islam 
and politics in the modern Middle East , New York 1984, 35f.; this discussion is useful for 
its citation of newspaper reports). 

113 H. Wahba (d. 1387/1967), Jazirat al- c Arah ft 3 l-qarn al- c ishrin , fourth edition, Cairo 
1961, 309-12. This section was newly added to this edition (see the penultimate para¬ 
graph of Wahba’s preface to it). The term he uses is jamaatal-amr bi’l-ma'ruf (not hay 3 a\ 
the same usage appears in the articles in Umm al-qurd , nos. 113-18, cited below, note 
121, and in Bassam, c Ulama Najd , 286.11). Wahba’s memoirs are the sole source 
adduced by Goldrup for the establishment of the committees (L. R Goldrup, ‘Saudi 
Arabia: 1902-1932: the development of a Wahhabi society’, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Ph.D. 1971, 402, 413 n. 19). 

114 Wahba, Jazirat al- c Arab, 310.12. He stresses that the Ikhwan could not behave in this 
fashion in al-Ahsa 5 . 

115 Ibid., 311.17. Did Wahba really take this view at the time, or is he retrojecting a later 
Egyptian discussion of performance of the duty ‘with the hand’ (see below, ch. 18, 523-5)? 

116 Umm al-qurd , no. 91, 3 Rabl c I, 1345 (= 10 September 1926), 2b. This is supported by 
the existence of a memorandum from Ibn Bulayhid (d. 1359/1940) to the king dated 20 
Safar, 1345/1926 in which he selects the first head of the committee in the Hijaz and 
some assistants for him (‘All ibn Hasan al-Quranl, al-Hisba ft 3 l-madi wa 3 l-hddir , Riyad 
1994, 728.3). For Ibn Bulayhid, see below, note 120. 
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his deputy, the secretary, and the rest of the members. 117 As to the scope of 
the committee’s duties, the announcement refers particularly to restraint 
of foul language and to prayer discipline, but offers nothing in the nature 
of a code. A British consular dispatch from Jedda, reporting the events of 
September 1926 (i.e. early 1345), likewise describes the formation of a 
committee ‘to supervise morals, encourage collective prayers’ and the like; 
surprisingly, it speaks of this as a ‘fresh committee’. 118 That this was none¬ 
theless the first establishment of such a committee finds some support in an 
argument from silence: we dispose of several earlier reports showing Sa c udl 
concern with public morals in Mecca, but these reports make no reference 
to any committee. 119 A few months after the establishment of the commit¬ 
tee, a series of articles appeared in Umm al-qurd on the subject of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. The first was by I bn Bulayhid (d. 1359/1940), a Najdl judge 
who was in charge of the judicial apparatus in Mecca in 1344-5/1926-7. 120 
The other six were written on his instructions by the young Damascene 
scholar Muhammad Bahjat al-Baytar (d. 1396/1976), then director of the 
Sa c udl Islamic Institute (al-Ma c had al-IsldmlPtl-Su c udi), for distribution to 
the members of the committee and others. 121 There is a tendency in these 
articles to emphasise the role of the authorities; thus I bn Bulayhid speaks 


117 For somewhat later listings of the membership of the committee, see Umm al-qurd , no. 
149, 26 Rabl c II, 1346/1927, 3b; QuranI, Hisba , 728.10, quoting a royal order of 18 
Muharram, 1347/1928; Umm al-qurd , no. 238, 12 Safar, 1348/1929, 2b. 

118 Public Record Office, London, FO 371/11442, E 6016/367/91, report of N. Mayers 
dated 3 October 1926, f. 152, §34. 

119 Thus in 1344/1925, a long official document setting out the duties of the police ( shurta ) 
was published in Umm al-qurd (no. 34, 30 Muharram, 1344/1925, 4a-d); among these 
duties were enforcing prayer discipline, arresting and imprisoning those who smoked in 
public, arresting those using foul language in public, and the like. Some months later the 
newspaper published an official code of public morals; the official responsible for its 
enforcement was in this case to be the governor ( Umm al-qurd , no. 68, 10 Shawwal, 
1344/1926, 5d). (For this code, see Goldrup, ‘Saudi Arabia’, 407f.; its promulgation is 
also reported in a British consular dispatch, E 3198/367/91, report of Jordan dated 1 
May 1926, f. 129, and in ‘Notizie varie’, Oriente Moderno, 6 (1926), 289, drawn to my 
attention by Maribel Fierro.) Likewise British consular reports for the period February to 
June 1926 make occasional references to Wahhabi efforts to enforce public morals, and 
to problems arising from these efforts, but again they make no mention of a committee 
in this connection (E 1919/367/91, report ofS. R. Jordan dated 1 March 1926, ff. 2£, 
§16; E 3790/367/91, report of Jordan dated 1 June 1926, f. 132, §7; E 4434/367/91, 
report of Jordan dated 5 July 1926, f. 136, §9). A recurring theme in these reports is 
Wahhabi hostility to smoking. 

120 Umm al-qurd , no. 111,24 Rajab, 1345/1927. For his career, see Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir , 
344. 

121 See Umm al-qurd , no. 113, 8 Sha'ban, 1345/1927, la; the articles are found in nos. 
113-18. Baytar states that his articles are mere compilations from works such as Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Hisba; and indeed his examples of munkar include throwing snow onto the 
streets (no. 117, 8 Ramadan, 1345/1927, 2a; the source is clearly Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 
2:310.29, a work from which Baytar drew extensively). For Baytar’s background and career, 
see C U. R. Kahhala, al-Mustadrak c ald Mujam al-mu allifin, Beirut 1985, 614£; C A. al- 
Kliatlb, Muhammad Bahjat al-Baytdr: haydtuhu wa-dthdruhu , Damascus 1976, esp. 15. 
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of the appointment of those who command and forbid, 122 and Baytar insists 
on the limits of what the individual Muslim may do. 123 

These contemporary sources also suggest two ways in which Wahba’s 
account may be incomplete. First, they show that the Ilthwan were not 
the only troublemakers. In 1344/1926 a member of the Al al-Shaylch, 
‘Abdallah ibn Hasan (d. 1378/1959), pulled a cigarette from the mouth 
of an Egyptian chauffeur and set about him with a stick; this led to a fight 
between them, after which the authorities had the chauffeur flogged, 
resulting in his death. 124 Secondly, Ibn Bulayhid may have played a sig¬ 
nificant part in the developments that led to the establishment of the 
system. One of his biographers quotes from an epistle which he addressed 
to the Ikhwan. In the course of it he reproves them for their well-inten¬ 
tioned but misguided efforts - including verbal abuse and physical vio¬ 
lence - to forbid wrong; he stresses that the duty is not for the 
ill-informed, and that individuals are not to encroach on the role of the 
authorities. 125 

Whatever the exact circumstances of its origin, the institution was well 
established by 1347/1928f. In that year ‘Abd al-Wahhab Mazhar, who was 
on the staff of the Sa'udi political agency in Cairo, published a short prac¬ 
tical handbook for prospective pilgrims. In it he included a text promul¬ 
gated by the committee which sets out, in twenty articles, the scope of the 
committee’s activity. 126 The articles cover such matters as prayer-discipline, 


122 Umm al-qurd, no. Ill, la. 123 Ibid., no. 117, Id. 

124 E 1919/367/91, report of Jordan dated 1 March 1926, ff. 2f., §16; and see E 
6655/367/91, report of Mayers dated 3 November 1926, f. 158A, §24. Ibn Hanbal 
would not have been impressed (cf. above, ch. 5, note 164). For more sympathetic ref¬ 
erences to this cleric’s zeal in al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf see Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir , 156.4, 
162.7, and Bassam, ‘Ulamd’ Najd, 86.23. At the time he was imam and khatib of the 
Holy Mosque; two years later he was appointed qddi of Mecca, to which was added the 
direction of al-amr bi‘l-ma‘ruf (ibid., 83.25; Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 154.9). 

125 Bassam, ‘Ulamd’ Najd, 545.12. See also above, note 116. 

126 ‘Abd al-Wahhab Mazhar, Murshid al-hdjj, Cairo 1347, 47-50. It was Nallino who drew 
attention to this text, translating it in his monograph on Saudi Arabia (C. A. Nallino, 
L’Arabia Sa‘udiana (1938), in his Raccolta di scritti editi e inediti, Rome 1939-48, 
1:100-2). A British consular dispatch reports the promulgation of this ‘list of twenty-one 
rules of conduct’ in August 1928 (E 4770/484/91, report of F. H. W. Stonehewer-Bird 
dated 31 August, 1928, ff. 177£, §8), and contains a version of what is clearly the same 
document, despite additions, omissions and transpositions (ibid., f. 178; I am grateful to 
Mike Doran for supplying me with copies of this and other reports of Stonehewer-Bird). 
These regulations do not seem to have been promulgated in Umm al-qurd, although a 
report dating from this period (no. 191, 12 Rabi' I, 1347/1928, 2a) mentions the 
prospect of the addition of new articles to the existing code ( nizdm); see also QuranI, 
Hisba, 728.18. Another consular dispatch written the best part of a year earlier describes 
the ‘new orders’ issued by the ‘Religious Committee’ (E 5083/644/91, report of H. G. 
Jakins dated 6 November 1927, f. 192, §4); this description has a certain amount in 
common with Mazhar’s text, but seems to reflect a different document - again one that 
does not appear to have been published in Umm al-qurd. 
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liquor, smoking, the segregation of women, and the like. The final article 
is noteworthy in the context of the increasing officialisation of the duty: 
the headmen of quarters in the town are declared responsible tor offences 
committed in their quarters, and would be deemed accomplices if they 
attempted to conceal them. He describes the committee as an official body 
made up of scholars and notables, both Hijazi and Najdi. 127 

Further information on the early history of the institution is provided by 
some British reports from Jedda dating from a slightly later period. These 
reports describe a swing from a soft line to a hard one and back which took 
place in late 1348/early 1930, and a similar shift in early 1350/the summer 
of 1931. During the first, one dispatch describes the confiscation of mouth 
organs from small boys in Jedda; 128 the street-urchins subsequently took 
their revenge by waylaying the president of the local committee and pelting 
him with melon rind - the only instance of open resistance to the activities 
of the committees that I have encountered. 129 In the second period, Ibn 
Sa'ud had been trying to move away from Wahhabi puritanism, and to cul¬ 
tivate the image of a monarch ‘who not only likes to see his people have a 
bit of fun, but is democratic enough to join in it’ (the reference is to his par¬ 
ticipation in a Najdi war-dance). 130 In this relaxed atmosphere the commit¬ 
tees had apparently disappeared. 131 Then, within a few months, the line 
shifted: the committees were reconstituted, and the war on vice took on a 
new lease of life. In addition to the traditional targets of the duty, we now 
encounter an instrument of music-making unknown to the Hanbalite law¬ 
books: the gramophone. Stocks of needles were seized, and it was said that 
as a result they could only be purchased from the police. 132 Shortly after this 
a plaintive report was penned by the Indian vice-consul Munshi Ihsanullah 

127 Mazhar, Murshid al-hdjj , 47.9. 

128 For this and other dispatches, see P. Sluglett and M. Farouk-Sluglett, ‘The precarious 
monarchy: Britain, Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud and the establishment of the Kingdom of Hijaz, 
Najd and its Dependencies, 1925-32’, in T. Niblock (ed.). State, society and economy in 
Saudi Arabia, London 1982, 41f. 

129 E 2280/92/91, report ofW. L. Bond dated 3 April 1930, f. 137, §10; I am indebted to 
Mike Doran for supplying me with a copy. I have not found evidence for the develop¬ 
ments of this or the preceding year in Umm al-qura. 

130 FO 371/15298, E 1600/1600/25, report of Sir Andrew Ryan dated 6 March 1931, f. 
146, §8.1 am indebted to Yitzhak Nakash for supplying me with copies of this document 
and those cited in the following notes. 

131 Ibid., E 4167/1600/25, report of Sir Andrew Ryan dated 12 July 1931, f. 188, §6. 
According to Munshi Ihsanullah, the Indian vice-consul attached to the Legation in 
Jedda, the committee in Mecca had in fact been abolished (ibid., E 4597, report dated 
14 August 1931, f. 197, §1). 

132 See Ryan’s report cited in the previous note. The gramophone appears already in con¬ 
sular dispatches for 1347/1928; thus at one stage Christian owners of gramophones in 
Jedda were permitted to play them, but not to replace them when worn out 
(E 4286/484/91, report of Stonehewer-Bird dated 3 August 1928, f. 172, §12). 
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after his return from a visit to Mecca. 133 He was greatly disturbed by the 
shift of power from local to Najdl hands. Previously, he suggests, the com¬ 
mittee had been something of a body of notables, where local figures would 
exercise a moderating influence, and in particular ensure that the well-to- 
do were properly treated; now, he reports, the committee had been given 
summary powers, and it was backed by groups of Najdl soldiers - twenty to 
a quarter, 260 in all - whose savage approach to prayer-discipline he found 
particularly appalling. 134 

I have not attempted to follow the later history of the committee system 
in detail. It seems that after its establishment in Mecca, it was rapidly 
extended to the rest of the Sa'udT state. 135 We have already encountered 


133 This report is cited above, note 131. Some of its finest passages are quoted in J. S. Habib, 
Ibn Sa'ud’s warriors of Islam: the Ikhwan ofNajd and their role in the creation of the Sa’udi 
kingdom, 1910-30 , Leiden 1978, 119f. But note that the number of the document 
is E 4597 (not E 4957, as stated ibid., 120 n. 39), and that what it describes is not the 
launching of the committee but its revival (cf. ibid., 119). 

134 See Munshi Ihsanullah’s report cited above, note 131, ff. 197f., §2, partially reproduced 
by Habib. I have not found much discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in Umm al-qurd in 
this period. In a speech reported in 1350/1931, Ibn Sa c ud stresses to the Meccans the 
importance of the duty, and requests their cooperation in executing it - for it is the 
Meccans, as the proverb has it, who know best the streets of their town (ahl Makka adrd 
bi-shidbihd) (Umm al-qurd, no. 338, 18 Muharram, 1350/1931, lc). 

135 Goldrup states that the committee system was extended to the towns of the Hijaz within 
a few months of its establishment, albeit without citing supporting evidence (‘Saudi 
Arabia’, 409). Elsewhere he quotes a document showing that a committee was indeed in 
place in Medina as early as Rabl c II, 1346/1927 (ibid., 402, citing H. Wahba (d. 
1387/1967), Khamsun c dman ft jazirat al- c Arab, Cairo 1960, 271.4, and cf. ibid., 
269.3). He also cites a report which appeared about a year later in Umm al-qurd 
(Goldrup, ‘Saudi Arabia’, 409, citing Umm al-qurd, no. 191, 12 Rabl‘ I, 1347/1928). 
This report refers generally to the committees whose establishment had long before been 
ordered by the king in the Hijaz at large (ft c umum al-bulddn al-Hijdziyya), praising their 
activities but at the same time discussing plans for reforming them (ibid., la-d); it goes 
on to mention one in Jedda (ibid., 2a). A British consular dispatch adds the detail that 
the president of the latter committee was ‘a young man of notoriously loose morals’ 
(E 4770/484/91, report of Stonehewer-Bird dated 31 August 1928, f. 178, §8; an 
earlier instance of such a mismatch is noted in M. J. R. Sedgwick, ‘Saudi Sufis: compro¬ 
mise in the Hijaz, 1925-40’, Die Welt des Islams, 37 (1997), 359). There is a further ref¬ 
erence to the committee in Jedda a few months later ( Umm al-qurd, no. 214,21 Sha'ban, 
1347/1929, 2b). In the same year Mazhar speaks of the committee (in the singular) as 
having been established in the entire Hijaz (Murshid al-hdjj, 47.7). Goldrup states that 
by the summer of 1348/1929 a directorate had been established in Riyad responsible for 
all the committees in the country (‘Saudi Arabia’, 409fi). However, the report in Umm 
al-qurd that he cites as his source (no. 241, 26 Safar, 1348/1929, lb) does not bear him 
out; it does document the establishment of an official organisation for the execution of 
the duty in Riyad itself (though without using the term hay 3 a), and it refers in general 
terms to similar activity throughout the kingdom. Contrast the statement of the Sa'udT 
biographers that ‘Umar ibn Hasan was put in charge of the committee(s) in Najd in 
1345/1926f. (Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 17.20; Bassam, c Ulamd 3 Najd, 742.23, adding 
the Eastern Region). According to Nallino, who spent several weeks in Jedda in 
1356-7/1938, there were committees in all cities of the kingdom (Nallino, UArabia 
Sa c udiana, 100). 
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it in Jedda. The biographies of Sa'udi scholars show them heading such 
committees in the Hijaz, 136 and they also attest their tenure of such office 
in Najd and al-Ahsa 5 . 137 Thus by 1394/19741'., ‘Umar ibn Hasan 
(d. 1395/1975) bore the magnificent title of‘General Director of the 
Committees for Commanding Right in Najd, the Eastern Region and the 
Tapline’. 138 There has also been a move towards greater centralisation. 
Until 1396/1976, there were two mutually independent directorates, one 
in the Hijaz and the other in Najd; 139 in that year they were amalgamated 
into a unitary structure under a general director with the rank of cabinet 
minister. 140 Nor does the institution seem to have remained confined to 
urban settings: we hear of the existence of a committee in a village in the 
southern Hijaz with a population of 1,600 souls. 141 

This persistence and spread are striking. If the system was indeed the 
invention of the secular-minded Egyptian Hafiz Wahba, then all one can say 
is that from his point of view it did not turn out to be a very felicitous one. 142 
As we have seen, the institution did not work well as a buffer between Najdl 
fanaticism and the laxity of the Hijazis and the pilgrims. As first established, 
the original Meccan committee had about twice as many Meccan as Najdl 
members. 143 Yet this initially favourable balance was easily upset when the 
winds blew from the east. The very fact that the system outlived the Ikhwan 
shows that it had acquired effective support in other quarters. 

How are we to interpret this survival? One line of thought, perhaps now 
abandoned in the face of recent developments, tended to see a process of 
emasculation at work as a result of bureaucratisation. Thus it was plausibly 
suggested that the system had tended to atrophy through the restriction 


136 A1 al-Shaykh, Mashalnr , 415.13, 514.14, and cf. 120.17; Bassam, ‘Ulama’ Najd, 91 no. 
7, 590 nos. 5 and 9, and cf. 286.11, 644.17, 891.11. 

137 A1 al-Shaykh, Mashalnr , 409.15, and cf. above, note 135. For the role of the committee 
in Qatif and al-Ahsa 1 in curtailing the public display of Shiism, see Hamza al-Hasan, al- 
Shiafi ’l-Mamlaka al-’Arabiyya al-Su’udiyya, n.p. 1993, 2:398, and 415f. n. 30 (I owe 
this reference to Yitzhak Nakash). 

138 Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir , 15.8, and cf. 18.5. Most of the references to this work given in 

this and notes 136f. are found in Layish, ‘ ‘Ulama’ and politics in Saudi Arabia’, 58 n. 19, 
61 n. 93. 139 So Imam, Usui al-hisba, 135, 140f. 

140 QuranI, Hisba , 731.3 (quoting the text of the royal decree, and mentioning the appoint¬ 
ment of a general director with the rank of minister which followed). According to Imam, 
the general director was given the status of minister in 1400/1980 ( Usui al-hisba , 142); 
Yassini, however, is in line with QuranI in dating this event to 1396/1976 (Religion and 
state , 70). 

141 See ‘A. ShukrI, Ba‘d maldmih al-taghayyur al-ijtimd‘i al-thaqdfi fi ’l-watan al-’Arabi, 
Cairo 1979, 76, and, for the population, ibid., 65 (drawn to my attention by Frank 
Stewart). See also QuranI, Hisba, 739.12, 760.5. 

142 A British consular dispatch of 1347/1928 states that Wahba was strongly opposed to the 

committees (E 4956/484/91, report of Stonehewer-Bird dated 30 September 1928, 
f. 181, §4). 143 See Umm al-qurd, no. 91, 3 Rain I, 1345/1926, 2b. 
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of the scope of its activities and the curtailment of its powers 144 - processes 
which could be seen as an aspect of the general bureaucratisation of the 
role of the religious scholars in the modern Sa c udT state. 145 At first sight it 
would go well with this that the institution received only the most cursory 
mention in the constitutional document issued by the Sa c udT government 
in 1412/1992. 146 But another view, perhaps more prevalent today, is that 
the system, by entrenching forces of moral puritanism which might have 
dissipated long ago in a more secular climate, has provided the rising tide 
of Muslim fundamentalism with an institutional base. 147 In the absence of 
detailed information about the way the system works, all this remains fairly 
speculative. 

Two relatively recent works do, however, shed some light on the activi¬ 
ties of the committees. One is a book by a Wahhabi author on forbidding 
wrong. 148 Its significance in the present context is that it quotes from the 


144 QuranI laments that the role of the committees from the 1380s/1960s on was not what 
it had been, and gives a long list of their previous functions ( Hisba, 734.2); he mentions 
that they formerly had their own jails (ibid., 735.9). See also Imam, Usui al-hisba , 135f., 
141; Yassini, Religion and state , 70; Layish, <c Ulamd 3 and politics in Saudi Arabia’, 53f. 
(but cf. 55). 

145 Yassini, Religion and state , 67, 78f. However, not all Sa'udI scholars were caught up in 
this process, see Layish, “Ulamd’ and politics in Saudi Arabia’, 32. 

146 This document, entided al-Nizdm al-asdsi lil-hukm , was published in the London paper al- 
Sharq al-awsat on 2 March 1992; I am indebted to Sadik Al-Azm for showing me a copy. 
The reference to the state’s performance of al-amr biTma'ruf comes in Article 23 (ibid., 
4b). See also F. G. Gause, Oil monarchies. New York 1994, 106 (and cf. ibid., 96, 111). 

147 So the article ‘Everywhere in Saudi Arabia, Islam is watching’ by Chris Hedges in The 
New York Times, 6 January 1993, A4. In this context we hear of oscillations in the level 
of activity of the committees reminiscent of those that characterised their early history. 
For an analysis of such a swing, see the anonymous article ‘Fakhkh mansub wa-tasfiya 
damawiyya qadima!’ which appeared in al-Jazira al-Arabiyya, no. 13, February 1992 
(this monthly was published by the Sa'udI ShTite opposition in London; I am indebted 
to Yitzhak Nakash for sending me a copy of the article). 

148 Khalid ibn 'Uthman al-Sabt, al-Amr bTl-ma'ruf wa’l-nahy c an al-munkar, London 1995. 
This work was drawn to my attention by Bernard Haykel and Harry Bone; Nurit Tsafrir 
sent me a copy. No biographical information is given about the author, but it is clear that 
he is firmly located in a conservative Wahhabi tradition. Although he draws on a wide 
range of Sunni literature, he makes frequent use of Hanbalite sources; for example, he 
gives references to Ibn Muflih (d. 763/1362) (as ibid., 274 n. 4) and BuhutI (d. 
1051/1641) (ibid., 342 n. 2). He has a particular penchant for Wahhabi sources. Thus 
he invokes Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab himself, quoting from two of his letters (ibid., 191.14), 
and gives many references to Ibn Qasim’s collection al-Durar al-saniyya (see, for 
example, Sabt, Amr, 175 n. 1, 191 n. 1, 266 n. 1). Likewise no non-Wahhabi would 
quote the epistles of Hamad ibn c AtIq (ibid., 57.9, 193.8, 266.18; for Hamad ibn 'Atlq, 
see above, note 89). And as will be seen, one of his favourite sources is the responsa of 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim Al al-Shaykh, a conservative Wahhabi authority (ibid., 34-41, 
222*5, 227.3, 273.8, 313.14, 314.3, 314.18, 340.8, 341.9, 345.8). On the other hand, 
our author does not seem to be close to the Sa'udI dynasty; he never mentions the monar¬ 
chy, and his book was published in London. Overall the work is rather bland, and his own 
references to the committees elsewhere in the volume (ibid., 141.7, 367 no. 11) are sup¬ 
portive but uninteresting. 
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responsa of Muhammad ibn Ibrahim Al al-Shaylch (d. 1389/1969). 149 The 
most striking theme in these responsa, though a hardly surprising one, is 
the vein of hostility to which the activities of the committees give rise. A 
Meccan judge had allowed a man accused of drunkenness to attack the 
credibility of the testimony of the committee members; Ibn Ibrahim 
roundly condemns the judge. 150 Where members of committees have been 
over-zealous in the performance of their duties, he enjoins leniency; they 
have enemies among the reprobate who would be unduly encouraged if 
such lapses were dealt with severely. 151 Where members of committees go 
astray, they should be discharged only if they can be replaced with others 
known to be of better character. 152 In a case from Jedda involving serious 
sexual misconduct, the main informant had disappeared, leaving three wit¬ 
nesses among the committee members liable to the penalty for defamation 
( qadhf)\ Ibn Ibrahim rescues them by finding a loophole in the law, urging 
that to impose the prescribed penalty would diminish their authority in car¬ 
rying out the duty. 153 This apart, these responsa do not have very much to 
tell us. We learn of a novel offence: the committee in Zilfi was concerning 
itself with young men who made it a practice to ride out into the country¬ 
side at night on their motorcycles. 154 A responsum dealing with the organ¬ 
isation of the committees states that they should be divided into three 
sections: one to patrol the markets and streets and arrest (but not beat) 
offenders; one responsible for the judicial process; and one charged with 
carrying out punishments. 155 There is, of course, no saying how far such a 
division of labour was ever realised in practice. 

The other recent work that provides some concrete detail on the activi¬ 
ties of the committees is a voluminous treatise on the institution of the cen¬ 
sorship ( hisba) in Islam by ‘All ibn Hasan al-Quranl. He includes a 
sympathetic study of the Sa'udi committee system, 156 in the course of 
which he devotes some pages to its present functioning. 157 In particular, 


149 Ibid., 34-41, 319f., 345-7.1 do not have access to the work from which Sabt is quoting; 
it seems to be a collection of the responsa of Ibn Ibrahim in at least twelve volumes (ibid., 
40 n. 1, 41 n. 1). Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, a grandson of c Abd al-Latlf ibn c Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Hasan, was Mufti of Saudi Arabia (mufti : l-diydr ctl-Su c udiyya) and in charge 
of the judicial apparatus (Al al-Shaylch, Mushdhir , 169.4). 

150 Sabt, Amr, 34.15. He accords no such immunity to the police (ibid., 36.5). 

151 Ibid., 37.10. 152 Ibid., 40.4. 153 Ibid., 40.15. 154 Ibid., 319.13. 

155 Ibid., 345.16. 156 QuranI, Hisba, 721-71. 

157 Ibid., 735-51. QuranI had some access to documents and files (ibid., 741.6), inter¬ 
viewed a high official in the organisation in 1410/1990 (ibid., 753.19), was enabled to 
observe the activities of the Riyad committee in the same year (ibid., 758.3), and sub¬ 
mitted legal questions on the institution to c Abd al- c Az!z ibn Baz (d. 1420/1999) 
(ibid., 865-77). As might be expected, he has all the right attitudes; for example, he 
would like to see the committees have their own jails again (ibid., 771.13). His treatise 
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he gives an account of some of the offences encountered by the commit¬ 
tee in Riyad in 1404/1984. One was sodomy; the offenders were Filipinos 
in one case, Sri Lankan and British in another, but not, it seems, Sa'udi. 
Two Sa'udis, however, were furtively engaged in pushing Eau de Cologne 
among young people. Another was peddling liquor ( c araq) together with 
two Yemenis; they were also found to have 2,555 forbidden pills in their 
possession. Four Yemenis had 3,773 Seconal pills. A young Sa'udi picked 
up in an unusual state was found to have been sipping paint. A mixed group 
of Sa'udis and Yemenis had been producing liquor; the plant was raided 
and destroyed. 158 The pattern of wrongdoing in Riyad in 1404/1984 was 
obviously not lacking in either variety or ethnic diversity. 

As might be expected, there is little direct evidence of the practice of for¬ 
bidding wrong outside this official framework. 159 The striking exception is 
‘Abdallah al-Qar‘awI (d. 1389/1969) of‘Unayza, a pupil of Ibn Ibrahim. 
One of his biographers, who owed his elementary education to Qar'awi, 
describes his teacher’s activities in the town. In the course of forbidding 
wrong, he would roam the streets and markets, belabouring with his 
tongue and stick any man who held back from communal prayer, and any 
woman whose dress flaunted her sexuality; there is no indication that he 
did this in an official capacity. 160 Another biographer describes how, in the 
years after 1358/1940, Qar'awi mounted a large-scale (and officially 
approved) campaign to spread education in the extreme south-west of the 
country; he recounted in 1367/1948 how on Thursday evenings he would 
take his senior students out to visit the tribes to preach, instruct and forbid 
wrong, supervising his students’ efforts and showing them how to perform 
the duty nicely. 161 But Qar'awi seems to have been an unusual figure. 


5. CONCLUSION 

In Arabia, as in the Fertile Crescent, the expanding bureaucracy of the 
modern state meant the end of Hanbalite history as we have known it in 
this study. But where the reformed Ottoman state and its successors effec¬ 
tively destroyed the traditional role of the Hanbalite scholars, either 


seems to have originated in a doctoral dissertation submitted to the University of 
Medina ( ibid ., 15.3). 158 Ibid., 744.2. Seconal sodium is a sedative drug. 

159 A scholar of Ha’il who died in 1391/1971 is still described in the traditional way as amir 
bi’l-ma'ruf ndhi 'an al-munkar (Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 427.10). 

160 Bassam, 'Ulamd 3 Najd, 6 31.20. 

161 Al al-Shaykh, Mashdhir, 423.13; see also Bassam, f Ulamd 3 Najd, 632.4. For the close 
connection between religious instruction and al-amr bil-ma'ruf, compare Habib, Ibn 
Sa 3 ud : s warriors, 133f. 
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absorbing them as individuals or pushing them aside, the rise of the 
modern state in Sa'udi Arabia preserved that role by a kind of ossification, 
turning the scholars into an appanage, though not always a docile one, of 
the state bureaucracy. 

These different outcomes were not arbitrary. What happened in the 
Fertile Crescent is in part a reflection of the position of the Hanbalites in 
the region since the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. They were a minority 
community, and one which, if not strongly alienated from political power, 
was far from identified with it. The Arabian development, by contrast, rests 
on the paradoxical emergence of a Hanbalite state within a solidly Hanbal- 
ite society, and one whose Hanbalite doctrine, refracted through the 
thought of Ibn Taymiyya, provided it with its raison d’etre} 62 

Yet in Arabia, as in the Fertile Crescent, the tradition that we owe to Ibn 
Hanbal has effectively come to an end. Few things illustrate this more poig¬ 
nantly than the transformation of his strongly apolitical and individual doc¬ 
trine of forbidding wrong into a bureaucratic function, discharged by a set 
of Committees for Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong under the 
supervision of a general director with ministerial rank. The irony of this 
development is unlikely to be diminished should the system be reinvigo¬ 
rated by fundamentalist revolution. 163 


162 It is noteworthy that traditional Sa'udI scholars did not cite the views of Ibn Hanbal 
himself on the matters considered in this chapter. (I owe this observation to a question 
put to me by Nimrod Hurvitz.) 

163 What would a fundamentalist reform of the committees look like? Unfortunately the tract 
on nl tunr bi‘l-ma c rufby Juhayman al-'Utaybl (d. 1400/1980), the leader of the group 
that seized the Meccan sanctuary in 1400/1979, is largely what it claims to be, namely 
an abridgement of Ibn Taymiyya’s tract on the subject (Rasd’il Juhayman al-’Utaybl 
qaid al-muqtahimm lil-Masjid al-Hardm bi-Makka , ed. R. S. Ahmad, Cairo 1988, 
349-85). Even the introductory material ( ibid ., 349-61) contains nothing of interest for 
the contemporary scene. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE MU'TAZILITES 


1. INTRODUCTION 

If the bias of Hanbalite thinking was towards the concrete, that of Mu'tazi- 
lite thought was towards the abstract. This, in the end, was to carry a 
certain cost. Whatever may have been the case in the early history of the 
school, it was becoming clear by the fourth/tenth century that Mu'tazil- 
ism could not make a Muslim. Instead it came to function as one element 
in a package, playing the part of a tradition of abstract scholastic thought 
that could be combined with a variety of other allegiances. One could be 
a Hanafi Mu'tazilite, a Zaydi Mu'tazilitc, an Imam! Mu'tazilite - even a 
Jewish Mu'tazilitc. In these various symbioses, Mu'tazilism tended to rep¬ 
resent something between a systematic body of substantive scholastic doc¬ 
trine and an intellectual technique which, as we have seen, even the 
Hanbalites were eventually to find irresistible. 

Mu'tazilism thus tended to become a tradition of socially and politically 
disembodied intellection. One implication of this is that we are unlikely to 
be very successful in linking the content of classical Mu'tazilite doctrines 
to the concrete historical environments in which they flourished. I shall 
accordingly make no attempt to do for Mu'tazilism what I did for Hanbal- 
ism; instead, what lies ahead is the history of ideas in a distinctly narrow 
sense. There will still be points at which we can link intellectual history to 
less cerebral realities, but they will be few and far between. We might hope 
that the situation would be different in the case of early Mu'tazilism; but 
unfortunately we know too little about its views on forbidding wrong to 
have much sense of what we are missing. 

The symbiosis of originally distinct religious traditions in the classical 
packages also poses an organisational problem for this study. The course I 
shall take in this part of the book is as follows. In the present chapter, I 
shall be broadly concerned with Mu'tazilism as such. After surveying the 
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little we know of early Mu'tazilite doctrines of forbidding wrong, I shall 
discuss in some detail the classical doctrines of the fourth/tenth century 
and later, regarding a few of which we are relatively well informed. In prin¬ 
ciple I shall not be concerned here with Zaydi or Imam! Mu'tazilism as 
phenomena in their own right, though in practice I shall cross the border 
from time to time. The two following chapters will be devoted to the 
Zaydis and Imamis respectively. In each case I shall begin with the pre- 
Mu'tazilite phase of sectarian thought, and go on to the history of the 
Mu'tazilite tradition in the sect. 


2. EARLY MU'TAZILITE DOCTRINE 

If we take the Mu'tazilite school to have been founded by the Basrans Wasil 
ibn ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748f.) and ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd (d. 144/761), then its 
origins go back to the early second/eighth century. The earliest Mu'tazi- 
lite author to have left us a systematic and substantial account of forbid¬ 
ding wrong, the Zaydi ‘Alid Mankdim (d. 425/1034), lived in northern 
Iran some three centuries later. This means that, for the first three hundred 
years of the movement, our material is fragmentary or summary at best. 
But it does raise some points of interest. 

Forbidding wrong is, of course, one of the celebrated ‘five principles’ 
( al-usul al-khamsa) of Mu'tazilism. However, there is no agreement 
among modern scholars as to the antiquity of this pentad. 1 Such uncer¬ 
tainty need not call in question the assumption that forbidding wrong was 
a Mu'tazilite precept from the beginning; given its prominence in the 
Koran, and in early Islamic thought in general, it would be surprising if it 
had not been. What is missing is specific evidence of the conception of the 
duty entertained in the time of Wasil and ‘Amr. It has been linked to early 
Mu'tazilite missionary activity, 2 and this derives a hint of support from its 
appearance in a poem of Safwan al-Ansari (fl. later second/eighth century) 
describing the emissaries ( du c at ) sent out by Wasil ibn ‘Ata’. 3 It has been 
connected with movements of local autonomy. 4 And not least, it has been 


1 Contrast the positive judgement of Madelung ( Qdsim, 7) with the sceptical view of van Ess 
(J. van Ess, Une lecture a rebours de Vhistoire du Mutazilisme, Paris 1984, 56; Theoloyyie, 

2:273). 2 Madelung, Qasim , 16; van Ess, Lecture , 125; van Ess, Theolojyie , 2:387. 

3 Jahiz, Baydn , 26.8 (noted in van Ess, Theologie , 2:387). The duty is paired in the same line 

with ‘fortifying God’s religion against every infidel’. The poem, first brought into play by 
H. S. Nyberg (The Encyclopaedia of Islam, first edition, Leiden and London 1913-38, art. 
‘Mu'tazila’, cols. 789a, 790a), is translated in W. M. Watt, ‘Was Wasil a Kharijite?’, in R. 
Gramlich (ed.), Islamwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen: Fritz Meier zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstajy, Wiesbaden 1974, 310fi, and most recently in van Ess, Theoloyyie , 5:183£; and 
see ibid., 2:382-7. 4 Van Ess, Lecture, 103, 123, 127. 
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linked to rebellion against unjust rule. 5 This old allegation 6 is plausible, and 
it resonates with some of what the sources tell us about c Amr ibn c Ubayd. 
Thus c Amr is reported to have said that the traditionists {haulai 3 l-hashw) 
were the ruin of the religion; they were the ones who held people back 
from standing up for justice ( al-qiyam bil-qist ) and commanding right. 7 
There is also the story transmitted by Kufan traditionists that c Amr wrote 
to the Kufan Ibn Shubruma (d. 144/761f.) urging him to forbid wrong, 
or reproaching him for not doing so; it may be significant that Ibn 
Shubruma’s reply makes a point of saying that commanding right is not to 
be undertaken by taking up the sword against the authorities. 8 However, 
no explicit mention of rebellion is ascribed here to c Amr, and Ibn 
Shubruma’s reference to it is only indirect evidence of what c Amr believed. 

Once we reach the late second/eighth and early third/ninth century, we 
have credible reports that a few Mu c tazilite authors wrote on our topic: Abu 
Bakr al-Asamm (d. 200/815f.), 9 Ja c far ibn Mubashshir (d. 234/848f.), 10 
and presumably Hisham al-Fuwatl (d. c. 230/844) in his work on the ‘five 
principles’; 11 other such reports are late and unreliable. 12 But we know 
almost nothing of actual Mu c tazilite views in this period. The heresiographer 
AslTarl (d. 324/935f.) tells us that Asamm stood outside the consensus of 


5 Madelung, Qdsim, 16, and cf. 18; W. M. Watt, The formative period of Islamic thought, 
Edinburgh 1973, 212, 231; van Ess, Theologie , 2:390, and cf. 4:675, 704. 

6 It appears in Ibn Taymiyya, Amr, 20.8; cf. also Mubarrad, Kamil , 561.3. 

7 c Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad (d. 415/1025), Padl al-Ttizdl wa-tabaqdt al-Mu c tazila , ed. F. 
Sayyid, Tunis 1974, 242.16 (cited in van Ess, Lecture , 123 n. 5, and van Ess, Theologie, 
2:287). c Amr likewise held nothing to be more meritorious than standing up for justice 
(. al-qiydm bil-qist) and being killed for it (TusI, Libyan, 2:422.18 (to Q3:21), cited in van 
Ess, Theologie, 2:287, 5:166; though there is no explicit reference to al-amr bTl-maWuf 
here, this is the context in which TusI adduces it, cf. below, note 36). This saying is also 
quoted by al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101) in his Koran commentary to Q3:21 (see 
Zarzur, al-Hakim al-Jushami, 195.4). For the phrase al-qiydm bil-qist, cf. Q4:135. 

8 See above, ch. 4, notes 44, 226. c Amr’s exhortation is noted by van Ess ( Theologie, 2:286, 
390). 

9 J. W. Fiick, ‘Some hitherto unpublished texts on the Mu'tazilite movement from Ibn al- 
Nadlm’s Kitdb-al-Fihrist ’, in S. M. Abdullah (ed.), Professor Muhammad Shafi c presenta¬ 
tion volume, Lahore 1955, 68.8, cited in El 2 , Supplement, art. ‘Asamm’, 89a (J. van Ess), 
and cf. van Ess, Theologie, 5:193 no. 12, and ibid., 2:409 n. 5. 

10 Khayyat (d. c. 300/912), Intisdr, ed. and trans. A. N. Nader, Beirut 1957, 63.14 = 74; 
Flick, ‘Some hitherto unpublished texts’, 64.10; van Ess, Theologie, 6:274 no. 8. 

11 Fiick, ‘Some hitherto unpublished texts’, 69.3 ( Kitdb usul al-khams)’, van Ess, Theologie, 
6:222 no. 1. 

12 The report that Abu 5 1-Hudhayl (d. 227/841f?) wrote on the ‘five principles’ (cf. D. 
Gimaret, ‘Les Usui al-hamsa du QadI c Abd al-Gabbar et leurs commentaires’, Annales 
Islamologiques, 15 (1979), 68 n. 1), and so presumably on al-amr bTl-ma c ruf is probably 
to be discounted (see van Ess, Lecture, 56, and van Ess, Theologie, 3:223). That Ja'far ibn 
Harb (d. 236/850f.) did so (cf. Gimaret, ‘Les Usui al-hamsa’’, 68, n. 1) is also unlikely 
(see W. Madelung, ‘Friihe mu'tazilitische Haresiographie: das Kitdb al-Usul des Ga'far b. 
Harb?’, Der Islam, 57 (1980), 227; van Ess, Theologie, 6:288 no. 4). 
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the Mu'tazilites, who consider forbidding wrong to be obligatory - pro¬ 
vided they are able to perform it (ma‘a ’l-imkan wal-qudra) - with the 
tongue, hand and sword, in whatever way they are able to effect it. 13 
However, he neglects to specify the nature of Asamm’s dissent; 14 it is doubt¬ 
less to be linked to a report that he wrote a work directed against ‘those who 
favour the sword’. 15 With this quietism we may contrast the attitude of Sahl 
ibn Salama, who in 201/817 was prepared to fight anyone in performance 
of the duty, irrespective of whether he was a ruler or not. 16 

Our information is slightly better for the later third/ninth and early 
fourth/tenth centuries. The earliest surviving work of Mu'tazilite doc¬ 
trine, a polemical tract by Khayyat (d. c. 300/912), 17 offers a definition of 
Mu'tazilism in terms of adherence to the ‘five principles’, with forbidding 
wrong listed in its classical fifth place. 18 From roughly the same period 
comes our oldest heresiographical account of the Mu'tazilite doctrine of 
forbidding wrong, the formulation of the ex-Mu‘tazilite Ash'art already 
adduced in connection with Asamm; he too lists the ‘five principles’. 19 
Mas'udi (d. 345/956), who may or may not have been a Mu'tazilite 
himself, 20 gives a brief account of Mu'tazilite doctrine: forbidding wrong 
is obligatory if one has the ability (istitd ‘ a) to perform it, by the sword and 
by less drastic means. 21 He likewise lists the ‘five principles’, defining 


13 Ash'arl, Maqdldt, 278.7, translated in van Ess, Theolojyie , 5:198 no. 13. 

14 According to Ibn Hazm, he believed that al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is not to be performed by 
deed (including recourse to arms) ( Fisal , 4:171.10, translated in van Ess, Theolojyie , 5:198 
no. 14, and cf. ibid., 2:409; the passage is also adduced by van Ess in EP, Supplement , art. 
‘Asamm’, 89a, where the suggestion that Asamm based his view on a deviant exegesis of 
Q3:104 seems unfounded). However, Ibn Hazm’s presentation brackets Asamm with too 
wide a spectrum of quietist thought (from Ibn Hanbal to the Rafida, both of whom are 
misrepresented) for us to be able to put much weight on it. 

15 For this Kitdb al-radd c ald man quia bil-sayf see Fuck, ‘Some hitherto unpublished texts’, 
68.13, and cf. van Ess, Theolojqie , 2:409 and 5:193 no. 15. As noted by van Ess, Asamm 
held with the sword in the context of hostilities against the ahl al-baghy under the leader¬ 
ship of a just imam about whom there is consensus {ibid., 2:409 and 5:207 no. 31, citing 
and translating Ash'ari, Maqdldt, 451.12). Cf. also below, note 63. 

16 See above, ch. 5, notes 173f., 192. 

17 See EP, art. ‘al-Khayyat’ (J. van Ess); van Ess, Lecture, 6f. 

18 Khayyat, Intisdr, 93.2 = 115 (cited in van Ess, Lecture, 56 n. 4). 

19 Ash'arl, Maqdldt, 278.10, concluding Ash'arT’s survey of Mu'tazilism. In the thematic 
survey that constitutes the latter part of Ash'ari’s doxography, the account of al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf deals only with quietist views disallowing the use of the sword, and makes no 
mention of the Mu'tazilites {ibid., 452.3); but he includes the Mu'tazilites among those 
approving the use of the sword in general {ibid., 451.4), and sets out the conditions under 
which they hold with rebellion against (unjust) rule {ibid., 466.5). 

20 See A. M. H. Shboul, Al-Mas c udi & his world, London 1979, 38f. 

21 Mas'udi (d. 345/956), Muruj al-dhahab, ed. C. Pellat, Beirut 1965-74,4:59 §2,256. He 
adds that the duty is like jihad in that there is no distinction between fighting the infidel 
and fighting the reprobate {mujdhadat al-kdfir wa 3 l-fdsiq). 
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Mu c tazilism in terms of acceptance of them. 22 We also possess occasional 
opinions on specific questions attributed to Abu 3 1-Qasim al-Balkhl, alias 
Ka c bi (d. 319/931). Thus he holds that recourse to arms is permitted to 
subjects solely in the absence of a ruler {imam) or of someone appointed 
by him; if there is a ruler, recourse to arms is allowable only under condi¬ 
tions of overriding necessity ( darura ). 23 One reason this is interesting is 
that Abu fi-Qasim belonged to the Baghdadi - as opposed to the Basran - 
school of Mu c tazilism, 24 in other words to the branch of the movement 
that is relatively underrepresented in the surviving literature. 

The two scholars of this period whom we know best are the Jubba'Is, 
Abu c AlI (d. 303/916) and his son Abu Hashim (d. 321/933), both 
members of the Basran school; yet even here, we have at our disposal only 
scattered references in later works. Mankdlm and others give accounts of 
the views of the Jubba’Is on two main points. The first is the source of the 
obligation. Abu c AlI held it to be both reason and revelation, whereas Abu 
Hashim held it to be revelation alone, except in so far as the mental 
anguish (madad wa-harad) of the spectator provides a reason for him to 
act in his own interest. 25 Altruism, we understand, is not a duty established 

22 Ibid., 4:58 §2,254, and 60, §2,256. 

23 TusI, Tibydn , 2:549.22; and cf. Abu 3 l-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 3:141.16 (both to Q3:104). 
For another issue in connection with which his name is mentioned, see below, note 27. 

24 See Encyclopaedia Iranica , art. ‘AbuTQasem Ka'bT’, 361a (J. van Ess). 

25 So Mankdlm (d. 425/1034), Ta c liq Shark al-Usul al-khamsa , ed. C A. ‘Uthman, Cairo 
1965 (published as c Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad (d. 415/1025), Shark al-Usul al-khamsa, 
see below, note 57), 142.3, and cf. ibid., 742.1 (where Mankdlm endorses Abu Hashim’s 
view as school doctrine), 743.11 (reporting an argument of Abu 'All), 744.8 (again 
endorsing Abu Hashim’s view). It is assumed that the wrongs in question affect others (see 
ibid., 145.1, and cf. below, 212f.). The disagreement is noted by Madelung (‘Amr be 
ma c ruf’, 993b), and the following citations will indicate how widely reported it is in the 
literature: al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), al- c Uyun fi T-radd c ald ahl al-bida 1 , ms. 
Milan, Ambrosiana, B 66, f. 66a.6 (for this manuscript, see O. Lofgren and R. Traini, 
Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Vicenza 1975-, 2:89 
no. 190); al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), Shark c Uyun al-masail, ms. Leiden, Or. 
2,584-B, f. 265a.14; al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), al-Tahdhibft tafsir al-QuUdn, 
ms. Milan, Ambrosiana, F 184, f. 70a.6 (to Q3:104) (for this work and its manuscripts, 
see D. Gimaret, Une lecture mu c tazilite du Coran: Le Tafsir dAbu All al-Djubbai (m. 
303/915) partiellement reconstitue a partir de ses citateurs, Louvain and Paris 1994, 17, 
25f.; Gimaret kindly sent me a copy of the commentary to Q3:104-10); FarrazadhI (fl. 
late fifth/eleventh century), Ta : liq Shark al-usul al-khamsa, ms. SaiTa 5 , Great Mosque, 
kaldm 73, f. 155a.1 (the character of this work has been analysed by Gimaret (‘Les Usui 
al-hamsa\ 60-3), who kindly made available a microfilm of the manuscript (for this 
microfilm, see D. Gimaret, Theories de Eacte humain en theologie musulmane, Paris 1980, 
xvi no. 23); I am indebted to Adrien Leites for consulting the microfilm and maldng a copy 
of the relevant passage for me); Ibn al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141), al-Eaiq fi usul al-din, 
ms. San'a 5 , Great Mosque, kaldm 53, f. 256b.6 (I am indebted to Wilferd Madelung for 
making available to me his microfilm of this manuscript); Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144), al- 
Minhdjfi usul al-din, ed. and trans. S. Schmidtke as A Mutazilite creed of az-Zamahsari, 
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by reason. The second point is a subtle one: to command a supereroga¬ 
tory act is itself supererogatory, while to command an obligatory act is 
obligatory. 26 This view, Mankdim tells us, was introduced by Abu ‘All, 
earlier Mu'tazilites ( al-mashayikh min al-salaf) having failed to make the 
distinction. 27 Other views of the Jubba’is appear here and there in the lit¬ 
erature. Zaydi sources report from Abu ‘All such legal opinions as that one 
must have actual knowledge that a wrong is being committed before vio¬ 
lating the privacy of a home. 28 Further opinions of Abu ‘All are found in 
later works of Koranic exegesis, and are likely to derive from his lost Koran 
commentary. 29 Here again the disagreement between him and Abu 
Hashirn over the source of obligation is mentioned. 30 He is also quoted 
for the view that the group which in Q7:164 saw no point in reproving 
the Sabbath-breakers 31 did so because they despaired of them; this would 
place them among the saved. 32 More interestingly, he is reported to have 


Footnote 25 (cont.) 

Stuttgart 1997, 77.4 (drawn to my attention by Etan Kohlberg; the chapter on al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c rufis translated ibid., 40f.); Zamakhshari, Kashshdf 1:397.11; HimmasI (d. early 
seventh/thirteenth century), al-Munqidh min al-taqlid , Qumm 1412-14, 2:211.3; Sayf 
al-Dln al-Amidl (d. 631/1233), in a passage cited below, ch. 13, note 75; Muhalll (d. 
652/1254f.), : Umdat al-mustarshidin fi usul al-din , ms. Princeton, Arabic, Third Series, 
no. 347, 292.4 (the manuscript is paginated, not foliated; for this work, see C A. M. al- 
Hibshl, Masadir al-fikr al-Isldmi ft 3 l-Yaman , Sidon and Beirut 1988, 117); Ibn Abl *1- 
Hadld, Shark Nahjal-balqgha , 19:307.17; Abu Hayyan, Bahr , 3:21.3; al-Mu’ayyad Yahya 
ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348f.), al-Shdmil li-haqaiq al-adilla , ms. Leiden, Or. 2,587, ff. 
181b.27, 182a.25, 187b.6 (for this work, see below, note 115); Ibn al-Murtada (d. 
840/1437), al-Qalaidfi tashih al- c aqd 3 id , ed. A. N. Nadir, Beirut 1985, 149.8. For ref¬ 
erences to the position of Abu 'All, see also Muwaffaq al-Shajarl (first half of the 
fifth/eleventh century), Ihdta , ms. Leiden, Or. 8,409, f. 135b.8 (for this author and his 
work, see below, ch. 10,241); also below, note 45 for Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 424/1032f.), 
and note 30 for TabrisI (d. 548/1153). 

26 For this question, see below, 213. 

27 Mankdim, Ta'ltq ., 146.10, and cf. 745.3; and see Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 183a.22, 
citing the Mughrii of c Abd al-Jabbar. Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437) credits the innova¬ 
tion to Abu Hashirn ( al-Durar al-fara 3 id , in the abridgement of Sarim al-Dln al-Hayyl, 
ms. Berlin, Glaser 202, f. 243a.15 (for this manuscript, see Alilwardt, Verzeichniss , 4:310 
no. 4,910), and cf. Ibn al-Murtada, Qalaid , 149.12, reading yazid for yurid). JishumI 
states that Abu TQasim al-Balkhl did not distinguish in this way (Shark, f. 266a.5; c Uyun , 
f. 66a. 11), while Ibn al-Murtada says that he believed it to be obligatory to command the 
supererogatory ( Durar , f. 243a. 13; Qalaid , 149.13). 

28 Ibn Miftah (d. 877/1472), Muntaza\ Cairo 1332-58, 4:587.2. For other such opinions 

of Abu c AlI in Zaydi sources, see Muwaffaq al-Shajarl, Ihdta , f. 141a.9; 'All ibn al-Husayn 
ibn al-Hadl (fl . early seventh/thirteenth century), Luma\ ms. London, British Library, 
Or. 3,949, f. 22la. 11 (for this manuscript, see Rieu, Supplement , 219f. no. 342); Muhalll, 
c Umda , 302.4. 29 For this work, see Gimaret, Lecture. 

30 Zamakhshari, Kashshdf 1:397.11, and cf. TabrisI, Majma\ 1:484.5 (both to Q3:104, 
though not included thereto by Gimaret). 31 See above, ch. 2, 28. 

32 TusI, Libyan , 5:16.18; TabrisI, Majma ', 2:492.6; Gimaret, Lecture , 370. However, as 
Gimaret points out, TabrisI has Abu 'All suspend judgement on the fate of the group 
(Majma', 2:493.14). 
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held the opinion that forbidding wrong is an individual (as opposed to a 
collective) duty. 33 But the monograph that Abu c AlI devoted to forbidding 
wrong, and which might have given us a rounded picture of his views, does 
not survive. 34 

For the middle and later fourth/tenth century, we have direct access to 
some views of the Koranic exegete RummanI (d. 384/994) and the cele¬ 
brated Buyid vizier the Sahib ibn c Abbad (d. 385/995). RummanI, like 
Abu 4-Qasim al-Balkhl, belonged to the Baghdadi school. 35 He saw 
Q3:21, together with the tradition about standing up to an unjust ruler 
and getting killed for it, as proof that it was permissible to risk death in 
taking action against wrong (inkar al-munkar)} 6 From his commentary 
to Q3:104 we learn his views on a number of points. He inclined to the 
view that the duty can be known by reason; 37 he held it to be a collective 
obligation; 38 and he approved of recourse to arms where necessary. 39 The 
Sahib ibn ‘Abbad, who was closely connected to the Basran school, has left 
us two very short accounts of the duty. Perhaps their most notable feature 
is their stress on an escalation ( irtiqa 3 ) which may lead in the end to the 
gravest measures, including the use of arms. The only condition he men¬ 
tions is being able to perform the duty (imkan or istita'a). 40 


33 TusI, Libyan, 2:548.14 (to Q3:104, not included by Gimaret); cf. above, ch. 2, note 17. 
What TusI says here is explicit enough. However Zajjaj, whom he yokes with Abu 'All in 
connection with the interpretation of the min of Q3:104, does not himself raise the issue 
whether the duty is to be classified as individual or collective (see above, ch. 2, note 16); 
this in turn suggests that we cannot entirely trust Tusl’s report of Abu 'All’s position. For 
other comments of Abu 'All on verses bearing on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf.\ see Gimaret, Lecture, 
674, 801. 

34 For this work see D. Gimaret, ‘Materiaux pour une bibliographic des GubbaT, Journal 
Asiutique , 264 (1976), 283 no. 8; D. Gimaret, 'Materiaux pour une bibliographic des 
Jubba’i: note complementaire’, in M. E. Marmura (ed.), Islamic theology and philosophy, 
Albany 1984, 32 no. 8. 

35 For RummanI’s school allegiance, see Ibn al-Murtada, Labaqdt , 110.11, and El 2 , art. 
‘RummanI’, 614b (J. Flanagan). 

36 TusI, Libyan, 2:422.16; TabrisI, Majma 1 , 1:423.31; cf. above, ch. 2, note 79, and ch. 1, 
note 18, respectively. 

37 RummanI (d. 384/994), Tafsir al-Qur 3 dn, ms. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Arabe 

6,523, f. 62b.9 (partially reproduced in TusI, Libyan, 2:549.11). For this manuscript, see 
Gimaret, Lecture, 18, 23; I am grateful to Adrien Leites for obtaining for me a copy of the 
commentary to Q3:104-10. 38 RummanI, Lafsir, f. 62a.14, 62b.14. 

39 Ibid., f. 62a.9 (copied in TusI, Libyan, 2:549.16). Contrast the more restrictive view of his 
fellow-Baghdadi Abu 4-Qasim al-Balkhl on this point (see above, note 23). 

40 See al-Sahib ibn 'Abbad (d. 385/995), al-Ibdna c an madhhab ahlal- c adl, in M. H. Al Yasln 
(ed.), Nafd 3 isal-makhtutdt, Najaf and Baghdad 1952-6,1:24.15; al-Sahib ibn 'Abbad (d. 
385/995), al-Ladhkira ft 3 l-usul al-khamsa, also in Al Yasln, Nafd 3 is al-makhtutdt, 
2:94.17. Both are cited in E. Kohlberg, ‘The development of the Imam! Shl'I doctrine of 
jihad 3 , Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 126 (1976), 68 n. 30. In 
the first, the Sahib also mentions a group of the Hashwiyya who deny the obligatoriness 
of al-amr bil-maWuf. 
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We can conclude this survey of the first three centuries of Mu'tazilite 
doctrine with the well-known Shafi'ite Mu'tazilite ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn 
Ahmad al-Hamadham (d. 415/1025), a representative of the Basran 
school. Though a considerable number of his works survive, among those 
that are definitely his we find only one that treats forbidding wrong. 41 It 
does so in two passages of a few lines each. The first begins with the point 
that commanding right may be either obligatory or supererogatory, 
depending on whether the right to be commanded is itself obligatory or 
supererogatory; by contrast, forbidding wrong is invariably obligatory, 
since all wrong ( munkar) is evil ( qabih ). ‘Abd al-Jabbar then goes on to 
escalation, stressing that one should not go beyond the minimum measure 
that is effective (he cites in support Q49:9). He ends the passage by stating 
that the duty of forbidding wrong lapses (and it is best not to proceed) 
when there is good reason to believe that it would lead to worse offences 
and greater harm. The second passage answers the question: ‘Do you hold 
that one who does not forbid wrong disobeys God?’ The reply is that this 
is indeed so if he is able to perform the duty (in amkanahu dhdlika ), 42 does 
not fear for his life or property, and believes ( zanna ) that he would be suc¬ 
cessful (annahu yuqbal minhu ); if despite fear for his life he proceeds 
anyway, he acts virtuously. Another work which is very probably ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s devotes a few lines to the grounds of obligation. 43 These are given 
as scripture, tradition ( sunna) and consensus - but only the first is illus¬ 
trated (here by Q5:78-9), further proofs being described as innumerable. 


41 ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad (d. 415/1025), al-Usiil al-kbamsa , apud Gimaret, ‘Les Usui 
al-hamsa’, 82.7, 94.16 (the latter passage was drawn to my attention by Haggai Ben 
Shammai). (This work, for which see ibid. , 73, is translated in R. C. Martin etal., Defenders 
of reason in Islam , Oxford 1997,90-110.) ‘Abd al-Jabbar does not treat forbidding wrong 
in either his Mujjbrii or his Mulnt to the extent that they are extant and published; but 
there are cross-references to such a discussion in the published volumes of the Mujjhni (see 
J. R. T. M. Peters, God’s created speech , Leiden 1976, 34; also Muslim, ed. T. Husayn et 
»/., Cairo 1960-9, 20:2:239.5). 

42 This, as we have seen, is commonly presented as a condition in other Mu'tazilite (not to 
mention non-Mu'tazilite) accounts, though the wording varies (cf. above, notes 13, 21, 
40). 

43 ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad (d. 415/1025), Mukhtasar fi usul al-din , in M. ‘Umara (ed.), 
Rasa’ll al-’adl wa’l-tawhid, Cairo 1971,1:248.1. The tide of the work is taken by ‘Umara 
from the author’s own description of it (ibid., 168.5). He ascribes it to ‘Abd al-Jabbar on 
various grounds, none of them compelling (ibid., 163-7). Some support for his view can, 
however, be found in the appearance near the beginning of the work of the statement that 
the principles of religion with which one must be acquainted are four, namely tawlnd, ‘ adl, 
nubuwwdt, and shard’i‘ (ibid., 168.17); this is identical with a schema adduced by 
Mankdlm from ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mukhtasar al-Hasani (Ta’liq, 122.15, and cf. ibid., 23, 
in the editor’s introduction). However, the rest of what Mankdlm says about this work in 
the same passage does not fit ‘Umara’s text (contrast Mankdlm, Ta’liq, 123.1 with ‘Umara, 
Rasd’il, 169.13). The ascription to ‘Abd al-Jabbar is accepted by Madelung 
(Encyclopaedia Iranica, art. “Abd al-Jabbar’, 117b item 3). 
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The author adds that reason declares it an act of benevolence ( ihsan ) to 
restrain others from evil ( qabih ). However, our knowledge of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s views is much more extensive than direct attestations would 
suggest. As will be seen in the next section, almost all classical Mu'tazilite 
treatments of the duty derive from his school, and on occasion they 
expressly quote him or make explicit reference to his opinions on one point 
or another. An exception is a short account that is in all probability the 
work of the Zaydi imam Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 424/1032f.). 44 Like ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Abu Talib was a pupil of the well-known Hanafi Mu'tazilite Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Basri (d. 369/980), 45 and what he says can thus help us to 
work back to the generation preceding ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 

Before we proceed to the classical accounts of forbidding wrong, we 
need to pull together the threads of these rather disjointed findings regard¬ 
ing early Mu'tazilite views. There are two issues worth raising here. 

The first concerns the evolution of Mu'tazilite thought over time. That 
it evolved is something we can assume. Indeed in one instance our sources 
explicitly tell us that it did so: Abu ‘All introduced a distinction that had 
not been made by his predecessors. 46 But I have encountered no instance 
of a reported view of an early authority which we can identify as an archa¬ 
ism in relation to classical Mu'tazilite doctrines of forbidding wrong. The 
one possible candidate is the equation of forbidding wrong with rebellion 
against unjust rule, an attitude which has been seen as a casualty of the 
declining activism of the movement; 47 I shall return in a moment to the 
question whether the early Mu'tazilites actually made such an equation. 
This apart, my category of ‘early Mu'tazilism’ does not identify a stage in 
the development of the school when its doctrine of forbidding wrong was 
visibly different from what it later became. In the present (and probably 
future) state of our knowledge, early Mu'tazilism is simply Mu'tazilism 
which we do not know very much about. 

The second issue is whether modern scholars are right to suppose that 
the early Mu'tazilite conception of the duty was a particularly activist one. 

44 This account is found in ms. Milan, Ambrosiana, Codex Griffini 27, ff. 63b.6-64a.22. 
Madelung, who kindly sent me a copy of the passage, has shown that the work in question 
is likely to be Abu Talib al-Natiq’s Mabddi’ al-adilla fi uutl al-din (as which I cite it 
below), and that it is in any case by a pupil of Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basrl (d. 369/980) other 
than ‘Abd al-Jabbar (see W. Madelung, ‘Zu einigen Werken des Imams Abu Talib an-Natiq 
bi 1-Haqq’, Der Islam, 63 (1986)). For Abu Talib al-Natiq, see Madelung, Qasim, 178-82. 

45 See El 2 , Supplement, art. ‘Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri’ (J. van Ess). Abu ‘Abdallah is not, 

however, mentioned in our passage; the only named Mu'tazilite authority here is Abu ‘All, 
adduced for his view that the duty is obligatory by reason (‘ aqlan) (Abu Talib al-Natiq, 
Mabddi 1 , f. 63b.7; for this issue, see above, note 25). 46 See above, note 27. 

47 See van Ess, Theologie, 2:390,4:675, 704; cf. also McDermott, Mufid , 56, and the polemic 
of the ImamI Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) cited ibid., 124. 
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If we mean by this that they linked forbidding wrong to rebellion against 
unjust rule, the evidence we have considered above is inconclusive. With 
regard to ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, it is suggestive, but not much more. 48 It is 
noteworthy that the linkage is absent from Safwan al-Ansari’s poem, 49 as 
also from Abu TQasim al-Balkhfs chapter on Mu'tazilite rebels (khuruj 
ahl al-‘adl ). 50 The only instance in which the connection is explicit is the 
view attributed to Sahl ibn Salama. 51 But if we leave aside the question of 
rebellion, there is much to be said for the view that early Mu'tazilism took 
a broadly activist stance with regard to forbidding wrong. With the pos¬ 
sible exception of Abu Baler al-Asamm, 52 the Mu'tazilites seem generally 
willing to contemplate recourse to arms in discharging the duty - in 
marked contrast to the Hanbalites. As we have seen, this theme appears in 
the accounts of Ash'ari, Mas'udi, RummanT, and the Sahib ibn ‘Abbad; 53 
and although Abu d-Qasim al-Balkhl himself significantly limits the use of 
arms, 54 he says of the Mu'tazilites in general that they agree on the obliga¬ 
tion to carry out the duty with the sword, as well as through less drastic 
measures. 55 Reinforcing this embrace of the sword is a loud, if not quite 
deafening silence: there is no mention in all this of the third mode of stan¬ 
dard Sunni doctrine, performance in the heart. 56 


3. CLASSICAL MU'TAZILISM: THE DOCTRINE OF MANKDIM 

There are three classical Mu'tazilite authorities whose views on forbidding 
wrong are known to us in some detail. Those of Mankdlm (d. 425/1034) 
and al-Hakim al-Jishumi (d. 494/1101) are directly accessible in their own 
works. Those of Abu THusavn al-Basri (d. 436/1044) are known from 
the works of a number of later scholars. All three are members of the school 

48 See above, 197. I am not concerned here with the wider question of the early Mu'tazilite 
attitude to rebellion, though it is worth noting that there never was a rebellion that was 
both historically significant and specifically Mu'tazilite. Indeed it has been argued with 
some force that early Mu'tazilism cannot be seen as a movement with a clear political iden¬ 
tity (S. Stroumsa, ‘The beginnings of the Mu'tazila reconsidered’, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam , 13 (1990), 280-7, 293). 49 See above, note 3. 

50 Abu ’1-Qasim al-Balkhl, Maqdldt , apud ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-i‘tizdl , 115-19. 

51 See above, note 16. 52 See above, 197f. 53 See above, notes 13, 21, 39f. 

54 See above, note 23. 

55 Abu ’1-Qasim al-Balkhl, Maqdldt , apud ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-i’tizdl, 64.12. The passage 
reappears in Abu Tammarn, Shajara , 13.7 = 30. 

56 It does appear in the doctrine attributed by Ibn Hazm to Asamm and others, but this is 
not serious evidence (see above, note 14). It also figures in the account ofMu'tazilite doc¬ 
trine given by Malafl (d. 377/987f.) ( Tanbih , ed. S. Dedering, Istanbul 1936, 30.12), but 
this is an even less reliable source. See also below, ch. 13, note 8, for a statement of Qaffal 
al-Shashl (d. 365/976) listing the three modes. 
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of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who was himself in a line that went back through his 
teacher Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basri to the Jubba’Ts. I shall proceed by giving 
pride of place to the account of Mankdim; it is relatively clear and system¬ 
atic, and can stand as a model of what a classical Mu'tazilite doctrine of for¬ 
bidding wrong is like. The book in question, itself based on a lost work of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar which it frequently quotes, is a compendium of Mu'tazilite 
doctrine. 57 Mankdim discusses the duty in two extended passages, 58 which 
I summarise and merge in what follows. 59 In the notes I have added fre¬ 
quent references to other Mu'tazilite accounts of the duty, 60 but the more 
significant features of rival doctrines will be taken up in the next section. 
As will be seen, ManlcdTm’s account has something in common with that 
of the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066), 61 but it is much 
more elaborate and sophisticated. 

1. Definitions 

Mankdim begins, logically enough, by defining the four terms making up 
the phrase ‘commanding right and forbidding wrong’. Thus ‘command¬ 
ing’ ( amr) is telling someone below one in rank ( rutba) to do something, 
while forbidding ( nahy) is telling them not to; ‘right’ ( ma c ruf) is any 
action of which the agent knows or infers the goodness ( husn ), and ‘wrong’ 
( munkar ) any action of which he knows or infers the badness ( qubh ). 62 


57 The work is Mankdlm’s la ’liq Shark al-Usiil al-khamsa , and I cite it as such; but as already 
noted, it was published as the Shark al-Usul al-khamsa of c Abd al-Jabbar. For the correct 
ascription and title, see Gimaret, ‘Les Usui al-foamsa\ 49£, and the detailed discussion that 
follows there. For the relationship of the work to c Abd al-Jabbar’s, see ibid., 55, 66, and 
for Mankdim himself, see ibid., 57-60. 

58 Mankdim, Ta'liq, 141-8, 741-9. He has already discussed the question whether al-amr 
bil-ma c ruf is one of five irreducible principles of the faith ( usul al-din), referring to various 
views of c Abd al-Jabbar (ibid., 122.14). The position he endorses is that there are in fact 
only two irreducible principles, namely the unity of God and His justice, and that the other 
three principles of Mu c tazilism - including al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf- fall under His justice ( ibid., 
123.5). 

59 The numbering and headings of the sections are mine. Sections 1-12 are taken from the 
first passage, with parenthetical insertions of additional material from the second passage 
marked {...}. I do not cite material from the second passage when it merely repeats what 
is said in the first. 

60 As witnesses to the doctrine of Abu THusayn I cite Ibn al-Malahiml, Zamakhshari, 
HimmasI, Ibn Abl THadld (d. 656/1258) and Yahya ibn Hamza. I have also made ref¬ 
erence to the account of Abu Talib al-Natiq. 61 Cf. above, ch. 6, 129-36. 

62 Mankdim, Ta'liq, 141.9 (the application of the terms ma'ruf and munkar to acts of God 
is restricted). Similar definitions of ma'ruf and munkar are given by Ibn al-Malahiml 
(Fd’iq, f. 256a.18) and HimmasI ( Munqidh, 2:209.6), while Yahya ibn Hamza defines all 
four terms (Shamil, f. 181b.5). Cf. also JishumI, Tahdhib, f. 69a.16, 69b.9. 
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2. Obligation 

Mankdim explains that there is no disagreement that commanding 
right and forbidding wrong are obligatory. {In the second passage he 
qualifies this by noting the dissent of an insignificant splinter-group of 
the Imamis.j 63 The only point at issue is whether the obligation is 
known to be such by reason (‘ aql ), or by revelation ( sam c ) alone. On this 
he reports disagreement within the Mu'tazilite fold: one view is that the 
obligation is known from both reason and revelation, the other that it is 
known only from revelation. 64 An exception is made on the latter view 
where the wrong being done to another is causing one emotional dis¬ 
tress; here reason requires that one should proceed, simply to alleviate 
one’s own discomfort. {In the second passage, Mankdim identifies the 
view that the obligation is known only from revelation as the correct 
school doctrine.} 65 The forms of revelation that establish the duty are 
Koran, tradition (sunn a ,) and consensus ( ijma “). From the Koran, he 
adduces Q3:110: ‘You were the best community brought forth to men, 
commanding right and forbidding wrong’; God would not have 
praised us so had commanding right and forbidding wrong not been 
obligatory. {The second passage adds Q31:17. } 66 Turning to tradition, 
he quotes a saying of the Prophet: ‘No eye which sees God disobeyed 
should blink before righting the wrong or departing the scene.’ 67 


63 Mankdim, Ta c liq, 741.5; FarrazadhI specifies that this group makes obligation conditional 
on the presence of a ruling imam (imam muftarad al-td c a , Ta c liq , f. 154b.14). Compare 
Mankdim, Ta'liq , 124.10, where he notes that ImamI disagreement with the ‘five princi¬ 
ples’ of the Mu'tazilites concerns al-amr bil-maruf. JishumI mentions as dissenters the 
Rafida, the Hashwiyya and Abu Bakr al-Asamm ( Shark , f. 264b.7, and cf. his c Uyun , 
f. 66a. 1). His statement of the view of Asamm looks like a conflation of two statements 
made by Ash'ari, rather than an independent testimony (cf. above, notes 13, 15). Yahya 
ibn Hamza speaks of the dissent of an Imam! sect (ba c d fir a q al-Imdmiyya , Shamil , f. 
181b.25). 

64 For the earlier Mu'tazilite disagreement on this issue, see above, note 25. 

65 Mankdim, Ta'liq. , 742.6, adducing complex arguments which we can leave aside. Similar 

accounts are given by Abu Talib al-Natiq (Mabadi 3 , f. 63b.7), JishumI ( Sharh , f. 265a.14, 
and cf. his c Uyun , f. 66a.6), Ibn al-Malahiml ( Fd 3 iq , f. 256b.6), HimmasI ( Munqidh , 
2:211.3), and Yahya ibn Hamza ( Shamil , f. 181b.21). The last three set out the argument 
of Abu 4-Husayn in favour of the rationalist view, namely that altruism leads to reciproca¬ 
tion, and is thus in the altruist’s interest ( Fd’iq , f. 256b.14; Munqidh , 2:214.13; Shamil , 
f. 182a. 10). Ibn Abl ’l-Hadld and Zamakhshan do little more than set out the disagree¬ 
ment between the Jubba’Is (see above, note 25). Cf. also the quotation from an unpub¬ 
lished volume of c Abd al-Jabbar’s Muhit in A. C A. ‘Arif, al-Sila bayn al-Zaydiyya 
wa 3 l-Mu c tazila , Beirut and San'a’ 1987, 351.3. 66 Mankdim, Ta'liq , 741.8. 

67 Ibid., 142.11, 741.10 (laysa li- c ayn tard 3 lldh yusd fa-tatrif hattd tughayyir aw tantaqil: ; 
similarly FarrazadhI, Ta c liq , f. 154b. 18). It is striking, though not perhaps surprising, that 
Mankdim does not cite a better-known tradition. This one is sparsely attested in Sunni 
sources. One variant is quoted by al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl (fl. late third/ninth century) 
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As to consensus, this is unproblematic in the absence of disagree¬ 
ment. 68 


3. Conditions 

Having established the basis of the obligation, Mankdim now turns to the 
circumstances that trigger it. He gives a schema of five conditions (shard’it) 
which must be satisfied for commanding right and forbidding wrong to be 
obligatory. 69 These conditions are as follows: 

1 Knowledge of law. One must know that what one commands is indeed 
right and what one forbids wrong. Without this, one is in danger of 
commanding what is wrong and forbidding what is right, which is not 
permissible. More specifically, one must have actual knowledge of the 


(Nawddir al-usul , Beirut n.d., 22.1, whence MuttaqI, Kanz , 3:87 no. 5,614); another, 
ascribed to anonymous sources (kdna yuqdl) rather than to the Prophet, is given by Ibn 
Abl TDunya (Amr, 78 no. 34, whence 'Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI, Amr, 51 no. 67). On 
the ImamI side, a wording almost identical with that of Ibn Abl TDunya is found in TusT 
(d. 460/1067), Amdli , Najaf 1964, 1:54.17, and subsequently in Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’il, 
6:1:399 no. 25, and MajlisT, Bihar, 100:77 no. 28. On the Zaydl side, the tradition is 
quoted in forms close to or identical with Mankdlm’s, and ascribed to the Prophet, by such 
authorities as Su'aytirl (d. 815/1412) ( Ta c tiq , ms. Berlin, Glaser 145, f. 390a.13 (for this 
manuscript, see Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss, 4:295 no. 4,883)) and Ibn al-Murtada (d. 
840/1437) ( al-Bahr al-zakhkhdr , ed. 'A. M. Sadlq and 'A. S. 'Atiyya, Cairo 1947-9, 
5:470.2, and cf. the commentary thereto; also his Qala’id , 152.19 and his Durar , ff. 
241b.4, 247a.22). Another version of the tradition is found in a Zaydl source contempo¬ 
rary with al-Hadl ila THaqq (d. 298/911) ('Abdallah ibn al-Husayn, Ndsikh , f. 45b.6). 
The only version supplied with an isndd is that of Ibn Abl TDunya and the ImamI sources. 
Here the tradition has an 'Alid higher isndd which does not seem to be ImamI, and may 
be Zaydl. The latest 'Alid to appear, the polymath Abu Tahir Ahmad ibn 'Isa (Jl. c. 
200/815), is familiar to the 'Alid genealogists (see, for example, 'All ibn Abl TGhana’im 
al-'Umarl (fifth/eleventh century), al-Majdift ansdh al-Tdlihiyyin , ed. A. al-MahdawI al- 
Damghanl, Qumm 1409, 294.3, and cf. 292.10 for the chronology), but he is not 
included by the ImamI biographers. In short, we cannot be certain whether we have to do 
with a Sunni tradition adduced by 'Abd al-Jabbar or a Zaydl tradition supplied by 
Mankdim. Ibn al-Malahiml, Zamakhshari, and HimmasI cite a much better known tradi¬ 
tion at this point (Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 256a.25; Zamakhshari, Minhdj', 77.5; 
HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:210.1; for the tradition, see above, ch. 3, note 19). But HimmasI 
also knows Mankdlm’s tradition ( ibid ., 220.13), and Yahya ibn Hamza cites both ( Shamil, 
f. 183a.5). 

68 Mankdim, Ta c liq , 142.1. Similarly Ibn al-Malahiml ( Fd : iq , f. 256a.22), HimmasI 
(Munqidh, 2:209.14), and Yahya ibn Hamza ( Shamil, f. 183a.10). See further below, 
215. 

69 Abu Talib al-Natiq gives a list of four conditions (which he refers to as ma c dni), starting 
with equivalents of Mankdlm’s in the order (5), (4), (3); his fourth condition, that one’s 
inkdr al-munkar should not itself be a munkar deserving of inkdr , can be taken to corre¬ 
spond to Mankdlm’s (1) and (2) ( Mabadi\ f. 64a.12). JishumI gives pretty much the same 
conditions as Mankdim, but in the order (1), (4), (2), (5), (3) (Sharh, f. 266b.1). For the 
different overall approach to the conditions taken by writers in the school of Abu THusayn 
(including Ibn al-Malahiml, Zamakhshari, HimmasI, Ibn Abl THadld and Yahya ibn 
Hamza), see below, 222f. 
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point in question; just having good reason to believe (ghalabat al-zann) 
that something is right or wrong is not enough. 70 

2 Knowledge offaet. One must know the wrong to be in the making 
(hadir); for example, one might see the wherewithal for drinking or 
making music already assembled. Mankdlm’s treatment of this condi¬ 
tion is very brief, but the parallels in other Mu c tazilite accounts make it 
clear that he is restricting the duty in a way that is significant (and to an 
extent counter-intuitive). The point of forbidding wrong, in this 
Mu c tazilite doctrine, is solely to have an impact on the future; blaming 
or punishing people for what they have already done are thus no part of 
the duty, except to the extent that they function as deterrents against 
recidivism. With regard to this condition, it suffices to have good reason 
to believe. 71 

3 Absenee of worse side-effeets. One must know that taking action will not 
lead to a greater evil ( madarm). Thus if one knows - or has good reason 


70 Mankdlm, Ta c liq, 142.16. JishumI gives a formidable account of the religious knowledge 
the performer must possess, but then quotes c Abd al-Jabbar to the effect that where the 
status of the wrong is obvious and generally agreed upon by the scholars, the layman is in 
the same position as a scholar - whereas if ijtihad is involved, only scholars can perform 
the duty (Shark, f. 266b.4). For the equivalent of this condition in the school of Abu 5 1- 
Husayn, see Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 256b.23; Zamakhshari, Minhdj , 78.1; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, 1:397.13, and cf. 396.9; HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:216.7; Ibn Abl THadld, Shark, 
19:308.20; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 185b.28. 

71 Mankdlm, Ta c liq , 143.1. JishumI expresses the condition in terms of the existence of signs 
that the offender is going to commit the offence (amdrdt al-iqddm) (Shark, f. 266b.2), 
and in expanding on this explains that what has already happened ( al-wdqi *) cannot be pre¬ 
vented, and so cannot be taken as the target of the duty - unless to discourage the offender 
from doing such things in future (ibid., f. 266b.12). In the school of Abu THusayn, this 
condition is in effect divided into two: that the wrong has not already happened (which is 
a condition for it to be good to proceed), and that it looks as if it’s going to happen (a 
condition for it to be obligatory to proceed) (Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 257a.4, 257a.15; 
Zamakhshari, Minhdj, 78.2, 77.12; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, 1:397.13, 397.16; Ibn Abl *1- 
Hadld, Shark, 19:309.4 (garbled), 309.16; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, f. 186a.6, 
186b.17). HimmasI complicates the picture by omitting the first (cf. Munqidh, 2:216.11), 
and giving the second in a form that owes its key term (amdrdt al-istimrdr) to the account 
of the Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) (ibid., 218.7; cf. below, ch. 11, 276, condition 
(2)); in other words, he speaks of an offence that is now in progress, and at the same time 
likely to recur in the future. On the handling of the conditions in the school of Abu 5 1- 
Husayn in general, see further below, 222fi; what concerns us here is the condition that 
the wrong has not already happened. The key word in this is wdqi (see the wordings 
quoted below, note 123), used in the sense of ‘having already happened’. The garbled 
wording of Ibn Abl THadld’s Shark at this point is no doubt the result of a failure (very 
likely his own) to understand this usage: wdqi c has thus been taken in the sense of‘real’ or 
‘actual’. (For the temporal force of the participle here, compare Muwaffaq al-Shajari, 
Ihdta, f. 138a.20: idh ikhrdjuhu c an kawnihi fd c ilan li-md qad fa c alahu la yumkin, where 
fd c ilan clearly has the sense of ‘having done’.) One result of this Mu'tazilite doctrine is 
that the past tense of fa'aluhu in Q5:79 becomes a problem; Zamakhshari seeks to explain 
it away ( Kashshdf, 1:667.9; for this verse, see above, ch. 2, 15f.). 
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to believe - that telling off wine-drinkers will lead to the killing of 
Muslims or the burning of a quarter of a town, there is no obligation to 
proceed, nor is it good to do so. 72 

4 Efficacy. One must know - or have good reason to believe - that speak¬ 
ing out will have an effect ( ta’thir ). However, there is disagreement as 
to whether or not it is still good to proceed even when it is not obliga¬ 
tory. Some say that it is good because it is tantamount to calling others 
to the faith {istid c a al-ghayr ild 3 l-din)\ others say that it is bad because 
futile ( c abath). 7?> Mankdlm does not state his own view on this point. 

5 Absence of danger to oneself One must know - or have good reason to 
believe - that one’s action will not bring harm to one’s person or prop¬ 
erty. This, however, depends on the kind of person one is. A man who 
will not be greatly affected by insults and blows is hardly exempted from 
the duty by such a prospect; on the other hand, one who would suffer 
and lose standing has no obligation. Again the question arises whether 
it is still good to proceed, even for someone who is not obligated to do 
so. In this case the answer is that it depends: if the man’s suffering would 
be for the greater glory of the faith ( izdz al-din ), then it is good that a 
man should act, but if not, not. This is how we should understand the 
case of Husayn ibn c AlI (d. 61/680), who persisted in commanding 
right and forbidding wrong till he was killed. 74 


72 Mankdlm, Ta c liq, 143.3 (when this condition is picked up a little later, the quarter is 
specified to be a Muslim one, ibid., 146.2). For various versions of this condition, see 
above, 202 ( c Abd al-Jabbar); Abu Talib al-Natiq, Mabadi 3 , f. 64a. 13; JishumI, Shark, f. 
266b.4, 266b.15; Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq , f. 257a.5; Zamakhsharl, Minhdj , 78.3; 
Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf 1:397.15; HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:216.11; Ibn Abl THadld, 
Shark , 19:309.6; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 186a. 10. 

73 Mankdlm, Ta c liq., 143.6; similarly Abu Talib al-Natiq, Mabadi 3 , f. 64a.13, and JishumI, 
Shark , f. 266b.2, 266b. 10 (but without discussion of the point of disagreement). For the 
school of Abu 4-Husayn (in which prospective efficacy is in the first instance a condition 
for it to be good to proceed, cf. below, note 151), see Ibn al-Malahiml, Faiq , f. 257a.6; 
Zamakhsharl, Minhdj, 78.3, and his Kashshdf, 1:397.15, and cf. 396.12; HimmasI, 
Munqidh, 2:216.13; Ibn Abl 4-HadId, Shark, 19:309.10; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, f. 
186a.l5. Yahya quotes from c Abd al-Jabbar two antithetical views on the question whether 
it is still good to proceed, one espoused in his Ta c liq al-Muhit (ibid., f. 186a.25), and the 
other in his Mughrii (ibid., f. 186b.4); he supports the more positive view cited from the 
Mughrii, which is also that of c Abd al-Jabbar in his al-Usul al-khamsa (see above, 202). 

74 Mankdlm, Ta c liq, 143.10 (I read yuhmal for yajmut). JishumI’s formulation of the danger 
condition is similar (Shark, f. 266b.3, 266b.13), and his position on the question whether 
it is good to proceed is the same (ibid., f. 264b. 17). In his Koran commentary he takes 
the view that Q3:21 shows it to be good to proceed with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf even at risk 
to one’s life; he comments that this confirms the view of the Mu'tazilites (‘our teachers’) 
that in the face of such danger it is best to go ahead for the greater glory of the faith (i c zdz 
al-din) (see Zarzur, al-Hdkim al-Jushami, 194.16, where the passage is quoted). Muhalll 
does not use the phrase izdz al-din, but makes the same point by distinguishing between 
people who serve as religious role models, for whom heroism is virtuous, and people who 
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4. Escalation 

By what means is the duty to be performed? Here Mankdlm sets out a basic 
principle: since the object of the exercise is simply to bring about good and 
put a stop to evil, one may not have recourse to drastic measures ( al-amr al- 
sa‘b) where the purpose is achieved (idha ’rtafa‘a ’l-jjharad ) 75 by gentler 
ones ( al-amr al-sahl). This is established by both reason and revelation. As 
to reason, when one of us has an objective, it is impermissible ( layajuz) for 
him to take a difficult course where an easy one would suffice. As to revela¬ 
tion, God first commands us to try to put things right between groups of 
believers who are fighting each other, and only then does He go on to tell us 
to fight the group that is in the wrong (Q49:9), thus prescribing a process 
of escalation. 76 {The second passage approaches escalation from a different 
angle, establishing a difference between commanding right and forbidding 


Footnote 74 (cont.) 

do not fulfil such a role, for whom it is not ( c Umda, 299.23). For the equivalent of the con¬ 
dition in the school of Abu d-Husayn (where it is a condition for obligation, cf. below, note 
152), see Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 257a.17; Zamakhshari, Minhdj , 77.13 (for li-annahu 
read ilia annahu, ibid., 77.17 , and revise the translation accordingly); Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, 1:398.1; HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:218.18; Ibn Abl d-Hadld, Shark , 19:309.19; and 
Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, f. 186b.28. Ibn al-Malahiml states that the distinction turning on 
izdz al-din was made by c Abd al-Jabbar, and that it was rejected by Abu d-Husayn, who 
took the view that it is good to proceed in all such cases, because all alike involve i c zdz al- 
din (Fd 3 iq , f. 257a.24; similarly HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:219.10, and Yahya ibn Hamza, 
Shamil, f. 187a.17 (endorsing the view of Abu d-Husayn)). We have already encountered 
this view in the doctrine of the Hanbalite Abu Yada (see above, ch. 6, note 142; and cf. below, 
ch. 10, note 112, for Ibn al-Murtada). However, this forms part of an account in which Ibn 
al-Malahiml has already stated that, in cases where there is good reason to believe that one’s 
action would be effective, it is the doctrine of ‘our teachers’ that it is wrong to proceed where 
the offence in question is less weighty than the danger courted ( Fd 3 iq , f. 257a. 19; likewise 
Zamakhshari, Minhdj , 77.13; HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:219.2; Ibn Abl d-Hadld, Shark, 
19:310.2; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, f. 187a.5). Ibn al-Malahiml goes on to a discussion of 
danger to property 7 more elaborate than Mankdlm’s ( Faiq , f. 257b. 1; similarly HimmasI, 
Munqidh , 2:220.2, and Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 187a.22). Abu Talib al-Natiq, having 
stated that the obligation turns on the absence of mortal danger ( Mabadi\ f. 64a.13), quotes 
‘our teachers’ as holding that where one has good reason to believe that proceeding will be 
for the greater glory of the faith ( izdz al-din ), one may do so (ibid., f. 64a. 15); this suggests 
that the distinction was inherited by c Abd al-Jabbar, and not originated by him. The dis¬ 
tinction does not in fact appear in the account of al-amr bil-ma'ruf given by c Abd al-Jabbar 
in his al-JJsul al-khamsa, but the treatment given there is after all very brief (see above, 202). 
Muwaffaq al-Shajarl reports a deviant Mu'tazilite view to the effect that heroism for the 
greater glory of the faith was commendable when Islam first began, but is no longer so now 
that the religion has spread and become dominant (Ihdta, f. 138a.8). 

75 This phrase recurs (ibid., 148.17, 741.16; in the first passage, read al-£jharad for al-fard). 

76 Ibid., 144.1. Similarly above, 202 (‘Abd al-Jabbar); Abu Talib al-Natiq, Mabadi 3 , f. 64a.9; 
Ibn al-Malahiml, Faiq, f. 257b.4; Zamakhshari, Minhdj, 77.8; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, 
1:398.1; HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:220.15; Ibn Abl d-Hadld, Shark, 19:310.12; Yahya ibn 
Hamza, Shamil, f. 191a.20. Abu Talib al-Natiq’s account is unusual in that he makes use 
of the ‘three modes’ of Sunni doctrine ( qalb, lisdn, yad); but it seems clear from the context 
that by kardhat al-qalb he intends a manifestation of disapproval which could have a real 
impact on the offender. 
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wrong. In the first, the verbal act of commanding is all we are obligated to 
perform; we have no duty to force a man to pray. In the second, forbidding 
alone is not enough; rather, provided the conditions are satisfied, we have a 
duty actively to prevent the wrong being committed. Thus if we have a wine- 
drinker in our power, we should first forbid him gently (bi’l-qawl al-layyin); 77 
if he continues, we should speak harshly to him ( khashshannd la.hu 5 l-qawl ); 
if he persists, we should beat him ( darabnahu ); if even this does not deter 
him, we should fight him ( qdtalndhu , sc. with weapons) till he desists.) 78 

5. Manifesting disapproval 

At this point Mankdlm quotes ‘Abd al-Jabbar asking himself a question. 79 
Suppose that, by reason of the non-fulfilment of the specified conditions, 
someone is not obligated. Does he then have any other obligation in this 
context ( taklif dkhar fi hadhd ’l-bdb )? The answer is that it depends on his 
character. If he is the sort of virtuous and respectable person who would 
never be supposed to approve of what was going on, he has no obligation. 
If, on the other hand, he is the kind of man who might be expected to go 
along with wrongdoing, he should make a point of manifesting his disap¬ 
proval (baraha) in order to avoid any suspicion to the contrary - and also 
because doing so is benevolent and beneficial (li-anna fihi lutfan wa- 
mas/aha). 80 


6. Categories of wrong 

Wrongs ( mandkir ) are the kind of thing that invites taxonomy, and 
Mankdim, again quoting ‘Abd al-Jabbar, now proceeds to provide it. He 


77 Cf. Q20:44. 

78 Mankdlm, Ta’liq, 744.13. Note that when Mankdlm refers to fighting, he does not use 
the ugly word ‘sword’. It is equally unmentioned in the accounts stemming from Abu T 
Husayn (see the references given above, note 76). Abu Talib al-Natiq, however, speaks 
bluntly of arms ( sildh) (Mabddi, f. 64a.11, and see f. 64a.18), and FarrazadhI talks of the 
sword (Ta : liq, f. 154b.23). 

79 The formula used is: ‘Then he (may God have mercy on him) asked himself’. Mankdlm is 
here directly quoting Abd al-Jabbar (see Gimaret, ‘Les Usui al-hamscC, 56). He contin¬ 
ues to quote him through sections 6-8 below, and again in section 10, and also refers to 
him in the second passage in section 13. In the other sections it is not clear what is Abd 
al-Jabbar’s contribution and what is Mankdlm’s (cf. ibid., 56£), unless the introductory 
phrase ‘know that . . . (wa-^lam . . .)’ is a marker of the latter. It opens sections 4, 9, 11 
and 12, and forms part of the opening of section 2; it also occurs twice in the second 
passage (ibid., 744.13, 745.3, the latter a parallel to section 8). 

80 Mankdlm, Ta'liq , 144.9. Note that this is the section in which Mankdlm should have dis¬ 
cussed the residual duty of performing al-amr bil-mavuf 'vn. one’s heart - had he believed 
in it. He does not even speak of kardhctt al-qulb in the sense in which it is used by Abu 
Talib al-Natiq (cf. above, note 76). 
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divides them up in two ways. His first partition of the field divides wrongs 
into those affecting oneself (met yakhtass bihi) and those that affect others 
(mti yata c addahn)} 1 Those affecting only oneself may in turn be subdi¬ 
vided into the significant (md yaqa 1 bihi ’l-i c tiddd ) and the trifling (md let 
yaqa c bihi ’l-i c tidbd). An example of a trifling wrong would be the theft of 
a dirhem from someone as rich as Korah; here reason establishes no obli¬ 
gation on the victim to rebuke the perpetrator {since he himself suffers no 
harm), 82 though revelation does so. An example of a significant wrong 
would be the theft of a poor man’s only dirhem; here the poor man’s obli¬ 
gation to respond is established by both reason and revelation. {The 
second passage fills in the details: the obligation is established by reason, 
because the poor man thereby averts harm ( dtirar) from himself, and this 
is an obligation; and by revelation, inasmuch as Q3:110 makes no distinc¬ 
tion between cases where the harm affects only oneself and those where it 
affects others.) 83 As to wrongs that affect others, there is disagreement 
among the Mu'tazilites as to whether the duty to forbid such wrongs is 
established by both reason and revelation, or by revelation alone. 84 {The 
second passage makes no mention of this disagreement, and instead sets 
out the same distinction according to whether the wrong is significant or 
trifling; it specifies that there is a rational basis for the duty to forbid a sig¬ 
nificant wrong affecting others if it disturbs one. ) 85 Thus far the first par¬ 
tition. The second partition of the field of wrongs set out by Mankdim (or 
‘Abd al-Jabbar) is closely related to the first, but has a different starting- 
point. In one category he places wrongs that are excusable (yataghayyar 
hdluhu ) if they result from duress ( ikrdh ), namely those in which the harm 
done affects only oneself: in the other he places wrongs that are not so 
excusable, namely those in which the harm affects ( yata‘addd ild) others. 
Thus eating carrion, drinking wine or affirming unbelief are permitted if 
someone compels one to do them. However, in the last case one may not 
believe the words one is saying, but should inwardly affirm something like: 
‘It is you who are forcing me to say: “God is the third of three’” (cf. 
Q5:73). As for wrongs not excusable when perpetrated under duress, such 
as killing a Muslim or making false accusations of adultery ( qitdhf ), these 
are not permitted. An exception is made where the wrongs involve only the 
property of others: it may be permissible to destroy the property of others 

81 It is not immediately clear from the text to whom or to what the pronominal suffixes refer. 
The second passage, however, specifies md yakhtass al-mukallaf {sic, ibid ., 745.10). 

82 Ibid. ,746.3. 83 Ibid., 745.13. 84 Ibid., 144.15; cf. section 2 (above, 206). 

85 Ibid., 746.4 (cf. above, 206). Here again we see that, for Mankdim, altruism is not a duty 
founded in reason. The first division of wrongs is also given by Yahva ibn Hamza ( Shamil, 
f. 184b.21). 
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under duress, subject to subsequent compensation (daman ). 86 Thus the 
fundamental distinction in both partitions is between harm to oneself and 
harm to others. 

7. Proceeding in the absence of obligation 

An action can be virtuous without being obligatory. Suppose that 
someone who is legally competent is nevertheless not obligated to 
perform the duty (sc. because the conditions are not satisfied); is it still 
good (halyabqd 3 l-husn) for him to proceed? The answer is that it depends. 
If the unfulfilled condition is one of the first three (viz. knowledge of law, 
knowledge of fact or absence of worse side-effects), then it is not good. If 
it is the fourth or fifth (viz. the efficacy or danger condition), then the sit¬ 
uation is as already described in setting out those conditions. 87 This still 
leaves up in the air the question whether it is good to proceed without any 
prospect of success, but endorses heroism where it redounds to the greater 
glory of the faith. 


8. Obligation and supererogation 

The fact that an action can be virtuous without being obligatory now 
leads to a further question. If right ( ma c ruf) can be either obligatory or 
non-obligatory, what is the status of the act of commanding such right? 
The answer is that it is obligatory to command the obligatory, but super¬ 
erogatory ( ndfila ) 88 to command the supererogatory; the principle 
behind this is that the command cannot be more obligatory than what is 
commanded. We are given details of the history of this distinction among 
the Mu'tazilites. 89 Wrong ( munkar ), however, cannot be divided in this 
manner. It is thus obligatory to forbid any wrong without distinction, 
provided always that the conditions are satisfied. One cannot argue for a 
category of wrongs that are minor ( saglnra ), and so do not have to be 
forbidden, since permitting a minor wrong is itself a major wrong 
(kabira ); moreover, the obligation arises from the badness ( qubh) of the 

86 Mankdlm, Ta’liq , 145.3. This second division of wrongs is likewise given by Yahya ibn 
Hamza ( Shamil , f. 184a.25). The topic of duress is not normally treated within the doc¬ 
trine of al-amr bil-ma'ruf, though some writers go on to discuss it immediately afterwards 
(see, for example, HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:222.1), and Yahya ibn Hamza himself includes a 
long treatment of it within his discussion of al-amr bil-ma c ruf ( Shamil , ff. 
187b.20-190b.8). Cf. also Muwaffaq al-Shajan, Ihdta , 139a.1; Muhalll, : Umda , 302.18. 

87 Mankdlm, Ta'liq, 145.12. For the way this question is handled in the school of Abu *1- 

Husayn, see below, 222f. 88 The second passage uses mandub ilayhi (ibid., 745.5). 

89 See above, note 27. 
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wrong, and this is as much inherent in a minor wrong as it is in a major 
one. 90 The objection could be made that we cannot lump all wrongs 
together, since there are some about which expert opinion ( ijtilmd) may 
differ. The answer to this is essentially that expert opinion is concerned 
solely with determining whether something is wrong or not; once it has 
been established that it is wrong, there is no place for argument over the 
obligation to forbid it. 91 

9. Relevance of law-schools 

Once again, Manlcdim reverts to taxonomy, but in a different way. Wrongs 
are of two types, those known to be wrong by reason, and those known to 
be so by revelation. Examples of the first are injustice ( zulm ), lying and the 
like. It is obligatory to forbid all such wrongs; this does not depend on who 
is being forbidden, provided he is legally competent. The second type, 
those known to be wrong by revelation, subdivides into two groups: those 
on which expert opinion may not differ, and those on which it may do so. 
The first group includes such things as theft, adultery and drinking wine; 
it is obligatory to forbid all of this, and again it does not depend on who 
is being forbidden. The second group includes drinking a type of liquor 
( muthallcith ) 92 that is considered forbidden by some scholars but not by 
others. 93 In such a case, it does make a difference who is being forbidden. 
Thus if a Shafi'ite sees a Hanafi drinking such liquor, he has no business 
forbidding him, whereas if a Hanafi sees a Shafi'ite doing so, he should 
indeed forbid him. This does not, however, mean that a wrong thereby 
ceases to be one. 94 


90 Read tajwizuim for bi-jawzilm ( ibid 146.17), and li-qubhilri for li-sihhatihi (in the fol- 
lowing line, cf. the parallel in the second passage, ibid., 745.9). 

91 Ibid., 146.9. The main lines of MankdTm’s account in this section are standard Mu c tazilite 
doctrine (see above, 202 ( c Abd al-Jabbar); Abu Talib al-Natiq, Mabadi\ f. 64a.5; JishumI, 
Shark , ff. 265a.4, 266a.5; JishumI, c TJyun , f. 66a.11; JishumI, Tahdhtb , f. 70a.8; 
Zamakhshari, Minhdj , 77.2; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 1:397.9; Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd’iq, 
f. 265a.21; HimmasI, Munqidh , 2:209.9; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 183a.21; and, 
with regard only to wrongs, Ibn Abl J l-Hadld, Shark, 19:307.15). 

92 Lane gives the sense as ‘wine cooked until the quantity of two thirds of it has gone’, or 
‘the expressed juice of grapes so cooked’ ( Lexicon, 349b). 

93 For the conflicting attitudes of Shaffites and Hanafis to this type of liquor, see Marghlnanl 
(d. 593/1197), Hiddya, Beirut 1990, 3-4:450.13. Cf. also above, ch. 5, note 35, and 
ch. 6, note 151. 

94 Mankdlm, Ta c liq, 147.5; cf. also Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, 1:396.10, and the taxonomy of 
wrongs given by Ibn al-Malahiml (Fd’iq, f. 256b.25), Zamakhsharl (Minhdj, 78.4), Ibn 
Abl THadld (Shark, 19:308.6), and Yahya ibn Hamza (Shamil, f. 184a.8). This latter tax¬ 
onomy is taken up below, note 144. 
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10. Back to consensus 

We come now to a point that might well have been considered earlier. 95 
How, it could be asked, can one maintain that commanding right and for¬ 
bidding wrong are obligatory (on the ground of consensus), when there 
are people who hold them to be so only if there is a legitimate ruler (imam 
muftarad al-td c a)'! 96 Essentially the answer is that one who takes this view 
must maintain one of two positions: either that they are not obligatory by 
either word ( qawl) or deed (fi 7) in the absence of a legitimate ruler; or that 
in such a situation they are not obligatory by deed, but are so by word. 97 
But both views are without foundation, since the evidence of Koran, tra¬ 
dition and (antecedent?) consensus does not differentiate between a situ¬ 
ation in which there is a legitimate ruler and one in which there is not. 98 
Consequently no attention is paid to such views. 


11. Role of the ruler 

At this point, by an association of ideas, Mankdim takes up the role of the 
ruler in earnest. There are two varieties of the duty: what only rulers 
(, a’imma) can carry out, and what people at large (kdffat al-nds , cifna al- 
nds) can undertake. Examples of the former are such tasks as inflicting the 
set punishments (. hudud ), defending the Muslim heartland and frontiers, 
dispatching armies, and appointing judges and governors. Examples of the 
latter are taking action against wine-drinking, theft, adultery and the like; 
if, however, there is a legitimate ruler, then even in such cases it is better 
to have recourse to him. 99 {In fact most of what falls under the duty can 

95 It belongs above, 206f. 

96 This is a distorted version of an ImamI view (see below, ch. 11, 266-8). 

97 The second view is closer to the actual ImamI position. In the Ihdta of Muwaffaq al- 
Shajarl, the question is raised how one can claim consensus on the obligatoriness of al- 
amr bi‘l-ma’riif when the Imamls do not consider it obligatory; the answer given is that 
this is not how things are, since what the Imamls actually hold is that it is obligatory by 
word but not by deed (f. 136b.21). Muhalll states the ImamI position in the same way 
(' Umda, 296.2). 

98 Mankdim, Ta’liq , 148.1. Earlier Mankdim has stated that one who disagrees with the prin¬ 
ciple of al-cimr bi’l-ma’ruf by denying its obligatoriness outright is an infidel; if, however, 
he accepts its obligatoriness but makes it conditional on the presence of an imam, then he 
is merely in error ( mukhti ’) (ibid., 126.7). JishumI strongly endorses the view that there 
does not have to be an imam (Shark, f. 265a.5; ' Uyun , f. 66a.4). 

99 Mankdim, Ta‘liq, 148.9. JishumI makes the same distinction (Shark, f. 265a.5), but does 
not ascribe any preferential status to rulers in matters in which all can perform the duty. 
For the school of Abu THusayn, see Ibn al-Malahiml, Faiq, f. 256b.1 (supporting the 
view that the duty is not restricted to rulers even in cases involving beating and fighting); 
HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:210.5; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, ff. 183a.10, 183b.28, and cf. ff. 
181a.25, 184b.29 (tending to the same view); and the references given below, note 148. 
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only be performed by rulers. 100 This emphasis on forbidding wrong as the 
business of the state is in part contextual: the passage forms part of 
Mankdim’s opening statement in his discussion of the imamate, and jus¬ 
tifies considering this institution under the rubric of forbidding wrong, j 

12. Collective obligation 

Again Mankdlm brings up a point that would have been better placed 
towards the beginning of his account. The purpose of the duty is to prevent 
right from being thwarted and wrong from occurring; so if this is achieved 
by one person, it ceases to obligate others. We accordingly classify the duty 
among the collective obligations (furud al-kifayat ), 101 as opposed to the 
individual ones. 


13. Proceeding against beliefs 

We now turn to the question of forbidding wrongs that take the form of 
beliefs ( Ptiqadat ). The basic point is that, with regard to the obligation to 
forbid wrongs, there is no difference between those that are mental acts 
{aftil al-quliib) and those that are bodily acts (aftil al-jawarih). What 
makes it obligatory to forbid them is that they are bad, and this is a quality 
shared by both categories of act. It may be objected that mental acts are 
unobservable, and thus hidden ( mughayyab) from us, which would mean 
that there is no duty to forbid them. Our reply to this is that some mental 
acts are in fact ascertainable; thus we know from the way ‘Alids behave 
(min hal al-‘Alawiyya ) how they hate the Umayyads and what they believe 
about them, just as we can be certain from the behaviour of a man who 
spends his life teaching and promoting a doctrine that he believes in it 
himself. 102 Presumably no duty arises in regard to mental acts that are not 
manifested in such ways. 


100 Mankdlm, Ta'liq, 749.9. Ibn al-Malahiml likewise makes a transition here to his treat- 
ment of the imamate (Fd 3 iq, f. 257b. 15), while Yahya ibn Hamza invokes the salience of 
the role of the imam to justify his presentation of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf as an aspect of the 
imamate (min jumlat tawdbi c al-imdma, Shamil, f. 181a.25). 

101 Mankdlm, Ta'Uq, 148.16. Similarly Abu Talib al-Natiq, Mabadi 3 , f. 64a.7; JishumI, 
Tahdhib , ff. 69b.3, 70a.10; Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq , f. 256b.20; ZamakhsharT, Minhdj, 
77.8; ZamakhsharT, Kashshdf 1:396.8; Ibn Abl THadld, Sharh , 19:308.3; Yahya ibn 
Hamza, Shamil , f. 190b.19. HimmasI here follows the contrary view of TusI ( Munqidh, 
2:220.7; see below, ch. 11, note 156). Muwaffaq al-Shajarl takes the view that it can be 
either, and supports this with sophisticated arguments ( Ihdta , f. 138a.23). 

102 Mankdlm, Ta c liq , 746.8. There follows a discussion of repentance of wrong beliefs (ibid., 
747.7) which, Mankdlm remarks, c Abd al-Jabbar had placed at this point, although it 
really belongs elsewhere (ibid., 7 46.9); we can disregard it. The parallel passage in 
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This concludes our survey of the doctrine of Mankdim. Before we leave 
him, however, there is one question that needs to be taken up. As already 
mentioned, Mankdim was both a Zaydi and a Mu'tazilitc. In which doc¬ 
trinal persona is he speaking in these passages? All the indications point to 
the Mu'tazilitc persona. The work is devoted to the classic ‘five principles’ 
(al-usul al-khamsa) of the Mu'tazilites; it is a commentary on a work by a 
non-Zaydl Mu'tazilite from which it quotes extensively; 103 the earlier scho¬ 
lastic authorities whose views it adduces are likewise non-Zaydl Mu'tazi- 
lites; 104 and in general, when Mankdim speaks of ‘our teachers’, the 
reference is to Mu'tazilitcs, not Zaydis. 105 Even the adduction of Husayn 
as an exemplar could well be of Mu'tazilite provenance. 106 Thus despite the 
uncertainty as to the extent of Mankdim’s departure from the underlying 
work of‘Abd al-Jabbar when not actually quoting it, 107 we can take it that 
his doctrine is in all essentials Mu'tazilite. In this sense, we can validly treat 
his account as representative of classical Mu'tazilism. It does not follow 
that all of it is equally representative. Certain sections of the summary given 
above belong to the core of Mu'tazilitc doctrine on forbidding wrong; 
others are more peripheral. 108 At the same time, opinions differed on par¬ 
ticular points. The next section should convey a sense of the extent - and 
the limits - of this variation. 


4. CLASSICAL MU'TAZILISM: RIVAL DOCTRINES 

We can now turn from Mankdim to the other members of our trio, Abu 
T Husayn and Jishumi. In the case of Abu ’1-Husayn, the discussion will 
centre on lines of transmission and differences of scholastic presenta¬ 
tion. In the case of Jishumi, the focus will be on his strident political 
activism. 


FarrazadhI’s Ta'liq includes an account of escalation in response to heresy (f. 155b.20): 
we start with kind words (‘don’t hold that belief, it’s false, and leads to perdition and 
hellfire’), and end with recourse to the sword, executing the heretic after he has refused 
to repent for three days. Yahya ibn Hamza likewise discusses action against heresies (ul- 
madhdhib ul-fdsidu , Shamil , f. 191b.22), but his treatment has little in common with 
Mankdim’s. 103 See above, note 79. 104 See above, 199f. 

105 See Madelung, Qdsim , 182f. In our passages, the term mushdyikhund occurs once 
(Mankdim, Ta'liq, 745.3); it clearly refers to the Mu'tazilites, since it echoes the 
mushdyikh min al-salaf (ibid ., 146.11) of an earlier passage quoted from c Abd al-Jabbar. 

106 See above, 209, section 3, condition (5). For c Abd al-Jabbar’s recognition of the imamate 
of Husayn, see \Abd al-Jabbar, Mujyhrii , 20:2:149.7, cited in McDermott, Mufid , 124; 
and cf. Madelung, Qdsim , 185f. 

107 For contrasting views on this point, compare McDermott, Mufid , 7, with Gimaret, ‘Les 
TJsul ul-hamsa\ 56f.; and see above, note 79. 

108 I would assign sections 1-4, 7-9 and 12 to the core. 
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Abu 5 1-Husayn al-Basrl (d. 436/1044) was a Hanafi Mu c tazilite, a pupil 
of c Abd al-Jabbar who had a mind of his own; 109 he exercised a consider¬ 
able influence on later Mu c tazilism, both Sunni and Shl c ite. 110 No relevant 
work of his is extant, but we can reconstruct the outlines of his doctrine 
of forbidding wrong with fair confidence from the writings of five later 
scholars who were linked to his school: the Khwarazmians Ibn al- 
Malahiml (d. 536/1141) 111 and Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), 112 the 
ImamI HimmasI (d. early seventh/thirteenth century), 113 the Iraqi Ibn 
Abl 4-HadId (d. 656/1258), 114 and the Yemeni Zaydl al-Mi/ayyad Yahya 
ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348fi). 115 It is Ibn al-Malahimfs account 116 that 
stands in the clearest relationship to the heritage of Abu 3 1-Husayn. The 
work in question (the Fa’iq) is Ibn al-Malahimfs own abridgement of his 
larger theological treatise (the Mu c tamad ), which in turn was based 
directly on a work of Abu 4-Husayn (the Tasctffuh al-adilla ); 117 and at 
several points in his treatment of forbidding wrong he refers to Abu 

109 See El 2 , Supplement, art. ‘Abu 4-Husayn al-Basri’ (W. Madelung), and Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, art. ‘Abu’l-Hosayn al-Basrl’ (D. Gimaret). 

110 See Ibn al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141), al-Mutamadft usulal-din, ed. M. McDermott and 
W. Madelung, London 1991, iii-x of the editors’ introduction. 

111 For Ibn al-Malahimfs membership of the school of Abu 4-Husayn, see ibid., iii, vi, xif. 

112 For Zamakhshari’s links to the school of Abu 4-Husayn, see W. Madelung, ‘The theol¬ 
ogy of al-Zamakhshari’, in Union Europeenne d’Arabisants et d’lslamisants, Actas delXII 
Conjyreso , Madrid 1986, 488-93. 

113 See Ibn al-Malahiml, Mutamad , viii; Kohlberg, Ibn Tdwus , 19, 75, 354f. no. 590. 

114 For a general account of the religious affiliations of this somewhat protean figure, see El 2 , 
art. ‘Ibn Abl 4-HadId’, 685f. (L. Veccia Vaglieri). 

115 For Yahya ibn Hamza and his relationship to the school of Abu 4-Husayn, see Madelung, 
Qasim , 22If. The Leiden manuscript Or. 2,587 contains the latter part of a Zaydl 
Mu'tazilite kaldm treatise composed in 711-12/1311-12; the author is not named, but 
the tide is given at the end of the manuscript as al-Shdmil li-haqaiq al-adilla al- c aqliyya 
wa-usul al-masail al-diniyya (see P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic manuscripts in the 
Library of the University of Leiden, Leiden 1957, 328; Or. 2,587, f. 194a.6). Now Yahya 
ibn Hamza is known as the author of a work the title of which is given by HibshI as al- 
Shdmil li-haqd’iq al-adilla wa-usul al-masdll al-dunyawiyya (sic) (Masadir al-fikr al- 
Isldmifi 3 l-Taman , 620 no. 31, noting two eleventh/seventeenth-century manuscripts). 
That the Leiden manuscript does indeed contain the latter part of the Shamil of Yahya 
ibn Hamza is clinched by the quotations from a Cairo microfilm of the work given by 
‘Arif ( Sila, 350-3); thus the quotation from the Shamil footnoted in n. 9 corresponds to 
f. 182a.4 in the Leiden manuscript; that footnoted in n. 11 to f. 182a.28; and that foot¬ 
noted in n. 15 to f. 181b.22. ‘Arif’s foliation is different from that of the Leiden manu¬ 
script, and his microfilm presumably derives from a copy found in Yemen. I am grateful 
to Gautier Juynboll for examining the Leiden manuscript for me, and to the Leiden 
University Library for supplying me with a microfilm. All references to the Shamil of 
Yahya ibn Hamza are to this manuscript. 

116 Ibn al-Malahiml, Ed 3 iq , ff. 256a.17-257b.16. What is extant of Ibn al-Malahiml’s much 
fuller Mutamad unfortunately contains no treatment of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 

117 He explains in the preface to his Mutamad that this work is based on Abu 5 1-Husayn’s 
Tasaffuh al-adilla (see the editors’ introduction to the Mutamad , xi); in the preface to 
the Ld 3 iq he describes it as a condensed version of the Mu c tamad (see ibid., xiv, and Ld 3 iq, 
f. lb.6). 
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THusayn by name. 118 Zamakhsharl, by contrast, gives no indication of 
the provenance of the related material he incorporates, in a highly con¬ 
densed form, in his well-known Koran commentary, as also in a short work 
on the principles of the faith which has recently been published. 119 Ibn 
Abi T Madid is a little more helpful in introducing his account: 120 he at 
least makes it clear that he took his material on forbidding wrong (he 
leaves aside commanding right) from Mu'tazilite authorities; 121 and at one 
point he refers to Abu THusayn. 122 When the three accounts are com¬ 
pared, it becomes evident that those of Zamakhsharl and Ibn Abi T Madid 
belong to a single tradition as against that of Ibn al-Malahimi. 123 An 
obvious hypothesis would be that both go back to a work of Abu d- 
Husayn other than that which is behind Ibn al-Malahimi’s account. 124 

Turning to Himmasfs account, 125 this can be seen as a conflation of 
material from two distinct lines of the Basran Mu'tazilite tradition. The first 


118 Ibn al-Malahimi, Faiq, ff. 256b.15, 257a.9, 257a.22, 257a.25. 

119 Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, esp. 1:397.9-398.8 (to Q3:104); Zamakhsharl, Minhdj, 77f. 

120 Ibn Abi THadld offers a systematic account of the duty, or more precisely of al-nahy c an 
al-munkar , towards the end of his Shark Nahj al-baldgha (Shark, 19:307-11). He gives 
cross-references to discussion of the duty earlier in the work (ibid., 305.13, 306.12); 
however, none of the earlier passages I have found offers a comparably systematic account. 
In one passage he mentions that he had treated the subject in his works on kaldm (kutubi 
al-kaldmiyya) (ibid., 16:65.5). 

121 It is presented as ‘a summary of what our companions say’ about the subject (ibid., 
19:307.10, and cf. 311.3); these companions are manifestly Mu'tazilites, since Ibn Abi 
5 1-Hadld remarks that they consider al-amr bi’l-ma'rufas one of the ‘five principles’ ( ibid., 
306.12; cf. ibid., 16:65.2, presenting this directly as his own view ( Indanaj). 

122 Ibid., 19:308.1, stating that ‘our shayW Abu THusayn inclined to Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I’s 
view that reason shows al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf to be obligatory. Note also that, at two points, 
views that Ibn al-Malahimi explicidy characterises as those of Abu THusayn (Fd 3 iq, 
f. 257a.22, 257a.25) are presented by Ibn Abi THadld as standard doctrine without 
attribution (Shark, 19:310.5, 310.11). 

123 This can be seen by comparing both the sequence of topics and the wording. With regard 
to sequence, the one respect in which Ibn Abi THadld’s Shark departs significantly from 
the order of topics found in Ibn al-Malahiml’s Fd 3 iq is that it discusses the question who 
is to perform the duty before the question whom it is to be performed against; 
Zamakhsharl’s treatments side with the Shark (Fd 3 iq, f. 257b.7; Shark, 19:310.16; 
Minhdj, 78.7; Kashshdf, 1:398.3). With regard to wording, the formulation of the third 
condition for it to be good to proceed is typical: Fd 3 iq\ wa-minhd an layakun al-munkar 
wdqian li-annahu yudhamm c alayhi ba c da 3 l-wuqu la an yumna c c anhu (f. 257a.4); 
Shark, wa-minhd an yakun mdyanhd c anhu wdqi c an li-annajyhayr al-wdqi layahsun al- 
nahy c anhu wa-innamdyahsun al-dhamm c alayhi wa 3 l-nahy c an amthdlihi (19:309.4; the 
sense is garbled, one way to restore it being to move jyhayr so that it precedes wdqi : an); 
Minhdj : wa-anyakun al-amrjqhayr wdqi c li-anna md waqa c a layunhd ‘anhu wa-ldkin c an 
mithlihi (78.2); Kashshdf. wa-an layakun mdyanhd c anhu wdqian li-anna al-wdqi c Id 
yahsun al-nahy ‘anhu wa-innamd yahsun al-dhamm c alayhi wa 3 l-nahy c an amthdlihi 
(1:397.13). 

124 Elsewhere in his work Ibn Abi ’l-Hadld makes several references to Abu THusayn’s 

Ghurar (Shark, 4:10.3, 10:212.4, 17:158.13, 18:115.7, 227.11), and mentions his own 
commentary on it (ibid., 5:157.2). However, he also knows the Tasaffuh (ibid., 3:236.15, 
238.3). 125 HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:209-21. 
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line, and the source of the greater part of his account, is the school of Abu 
THusayn, who is mentioned several times. 126 Some of this material is taken 
from Ibn al-Malahimi. 127 Some of it cannot derive from this source, 128 and 
must therefore go back to some other work of Abu 5 1-Husayn or his disci¬ 
ples. 129 But in general, we have no way to tell whether we have to do with 
material copied from this source, or with extensively paraphrased material 
from Ibn al-Malahimi. 130 The other line of the Basran Mu'tazilite tradition 
drawn on by Himmasi is that represented by his fellow-Imamis the Sharif 
al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) and Abu Ja'far al-Tusi (d. 460/1067). 131 Here 
again, while Himmasi does not conceal his debt, 132 the extent of his bor¬ 
rowing is greater than his explicit acknowledgements would indicate. 133 It 
is clear, however, that he owes all this material to a single work of Tusi. 134 

126 Ibid 214.13, 217.7, 217.16, 219.6, 219.11. 

127 He is quoted twice as sahib al-Fd 3 iq (ibid., 214.20, 217.19). The first passage (ibid., 
214.17-215.3) is taken from Ibn al-Malahimi, Faiq, f. 256b.16-20, the second 
(Munqidh, 2:217.19-218.4) from Fd 3 iq, f. 257a.10-14. Two further passages are so close 
to the corresponding discussions in the Faiq that they are likely to be unacknowledged 
borrowings (Munqidh, 2:218.18-219.12 and Fd 3 iq, f. 257a.l7-257b.l; Munqidh, 
2:220.2-6 and Faiq, f. 257b. 1-4); the first has a parallel in Ibn Abl ’l-Hadld (Sharh, 
19:309.19-310.11), but this is significantly more distant. 

128 The substantial quotation from Abu THusayn at Munqidh, 2:217.7-15 cannot derive 
from Faiq, f. 257a.9, and that at Munqidh, 2:217.16-18 has no parallel in the Fd 3 iq. 

129 The obvious candidate would be Abu THusayn’s Ghurar, or a work deriving from it; this 
is what the editor of the Munqidh assumes (2:217 nn. If.), and cf. Ibn al-Malahimi, 
Mu c tamad, viii of the editors’ introduction. The fact that the second quotation from Abu 
THusayn finds an unascribed parallel in Ibn Abl THadld (Sharh, 19:309.10) would tend 
to bear this out. 

130 For example, Munqidh, 2:209.14-210.8 stands in such a relationship to Fd 3 iq, 
f. 256a.22-256b.2; likewise Munqidh, 2:210.14-211.2 and Faiq, f. 256b.3-6. In some 
instances Ibn Abl THadld offers a closer parallel to the Munqidh than does the Fd 3 iq (a 
case in point is Munqidh, 2:221.16-20; Faiq, f. 257b.7-11; Sharh, 19:311.1-3; and cf. 
Zamakhsharl, Minhdj, 78.7-9, and Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, 1:398.6-8). But in other 
instances Ibn Abl THadld’s version is yet more distant (a case in point is Munqidh, 
2:209.6-13; Faiq, f. 256a.l8-22; Sharh, 19:307.15£). 

131 Murtada (d. 436/1044), Dhakhira, ed. A. al-Husaynl, Qumm 1411, 553-60; Abu JaTar 
al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), Tamhid al-usul, ed. A. Mishkat al-DTnl, Tehran 1362 sh., 301-6. 
These accounts will be considered among those of the Imam! scholars (see below, ch. 11, 
section 3). 

132 For references to Murtada, see Munqidh, 2:210.9,213.10,213.18,220.9, 221.8; for ref¬ 
erences to Abu JaTar al-Tusi, see ibid., 213.10, 213.17, 220.10, 221.7. He mentions 
both the Dhakhira (ibid., 213.10) and the Tamhid (ibid., 213.11, 220.11). 

133 Thus Munqidh, 2:213.1-8 is taken from Tamhid, 302.7-13 (which is closer than 
Dhakhira, 555.6-12); Munqidh, 2:218.9-11 is taken from Tamhid, 303.5-7 (slightly 
closer than Dhakhira, 556.10-12). 

134 A good example is Munqidh, 2:210.9-14, where Himmasi explicitly quotes Murtada; the 
quotation, though deriving ultimately from Dhakhira, 560.6-9, reveals through its 
wording that it has been filtered through Tamhid, 305.22-4. The parallel in Abu JaTar 
al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), Iqtisad, Qumm 1400, 150.10-13 is significandy less close. In 
general, there is no evidence in Himmasi’s discussion of al-amr bil-ma'rufxhz.t he had 
direct access to the Dhakhira, or made any use of the Iqtisad. 
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Himmasfs own contribution is limited. 135 If we set aside the material 
derived from Murtada and Tusi, we can thus treat HimmasT as a fourth rep¬ 
resentative of the school of Abu THusayn. 

This leaves Yahya ibn Hamza’s account. 136 This treatment is clearly in 
the tradition of Abu d-Husayn, inasmuch as it adopts his binary schema of 
conditions. 137 Abu d-Husayn himself is mentioned from time to time, 138 
as is Ibn al-Malahimi. 139 But Yahya ibn Hamza seems also to be in direct 
contact with the works of Arid al-Jabbar. 140 To all his material he brings a 
very clear and explicit expository format which, so far I can judge from the 
sources available to me, is his own. The similarities between all five of these 
representatives of the school of Abu THusayn 141 are extensive enough to 
suggest that they could ultimately stem from a single underlying text. 

What of the relationship between all these accounts taken together and 
that of Mankdim? Here the similarities are not such as to suggest an origin 
in a common text. There is, however, a substantial identity of basic doc¬ 
trines, 142 as might be expected given that both traditions stem from ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar. There are, of course, matters covered exclusively by Mankdim. 143 
Equally there are others that appear only in the treatments of the duty 
under consideration here. Thus we find in several of these accounts a tax¬ 
onomy of potential wrongs that contains significant elements to which 
Mankdim offers no parallel. 144 According to this classifiation, one category 
consists of things that are invariably wrong, such as injustice ( zulm)\ we 
could call these intrinsic wrongs. The other category consists of things that 
may or may not be wrong; we could call these contingent wrongs. Within 

135 The only substantial passage that looks like his own work ( Munqidh , 2:213.17-214.12) 
is one in which he asks how one might support a certain view of Tusl’s against Abu 
Hashim and Murtada, and proceeds to supply an answer. 

136 Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , ff. 181a-192b. For a digest, see A. M. Subhl, Zaydiyya , Cairo 

1984,306-11. 137 Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil, ff. 185b.l8-187b.4. 

138 As ibid., ff. 182a.10, 187a.14, 192a.26. No work of his is mentioned. 

139 Ibid., ff. 182a.23, 182b.14, 182b.28, 185a.22 (referring to him as ‘al-Khwarazml’). The 
last reference, on the question of the performance of the duty by infidels, could well be 
to Ibn al-Malahimi, Fd’iq , f. 257b.12. 

140 He makes several references to the Mujjbni (Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , ff. 183a.22, 
186b.4, 189b.9) and one to a Ta’liq al-Muhit {ibid., f. 186a.25). 

141 For example, the account of varieties of wrong in the Shark (19:308.6) makes it possible 
to decipher the parallel in the Fd’iq (f. 256b.25). 

142 Cf. the references given in the notes to my rendering of Mankdlm’s account, above, 
205-16. 

143 The main items here are the theme of Mankdlm’s section 5, and the substance of his 
section 13 (above, 211, 216). As already indicated (see above, note 108), neither belongs 
to the core of topics regularly associated with the duty. 

144 Ibn al-Malahimi, Fd’iq , f. 256b.25; Zamakhsharl, Minhd] ', 78.4; Ibn Abl ’l-Hadld, Shark, 
19:308.6; Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 184a.8. HimmasI has no parallel. Cf. sections 
6 and 9 of Mankdlm’s account (above, 211-13, 214; the overlap is greatest with 
section 9). 
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the latter category, we again distinguish. There are cases that turn on the 
thing itself, as with archery, which is good or bad depending on whether 
the purpose of the activity is military preparedness or social frivolity. And 
there are cases that turn on the person, as with playing chess, which may 
be forbidden for an adherent of one law-school but not for a member of 
another. 

More centrally, these accounts fill a major gap in Mankdlm’s treatment 
of the duty by addressing two obvious questions: who is obligated to forbid 
wrong, and to whom? 145 The answer to the first question is every Muslim 
who is able to perform the duty and satisfies the conditions, 146 and perhaps 
in principle infidels too. 147 However, the imam and his deputies are better 
placed to undertake the duty where it involves fighting (qital). lAS The 
answer to the second question is every legally competent person (mukal- 
laf) who satisfies the conditions. 149 At the same time the legally incompe¬ 
tent, such as boys and lunatics, should be restrained from doing harm to 
others, and boys should be broken in to religious duties such as prayer, 
even though these do not yet obligate them. 

The most striking differences, however, relate to the conditions. One 
aspect of this is the way in which they are set out. 150 Where Mankdim has 
one set of five conditions for obligation, the accounts deriving from Abu 
THusayn have one set of five for it to be good to proceed, 151 and a further 


145 Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 257b.7; Ibn Abl THadld, Shark, 19:310.16; Zamakhsharl, 
Minhaj, 78.7; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 1:398.3. HimmasI treats only the second issue 
(Munqidh, 2:221.16), while Yahya ibn Hamza discusses these topics within a framework 
borrowed from Ghazzall (see below, ch. 10, note 139). 

146 Presumably this would include women; but for Yahya ibn Hamza’s negative view, in tacit 
response to Ghazzall, see below, ch. 10, 247. 

147 This question is raised by Ibn al-Malahiml, who inclined to give infidels some role (Fd 3 iq, 
f. 257b. 12); Yahya ibn Hamza adopts Ghazzall’s negative view, but also quotes Ibn al- 
Malahiml’s ( Shamil, f. 185a.19; for Ghazzall’s position, see below, ch. 16, 429fi). 

148 Ibn al-Malahiml, Faiq, f. 257b. 13; Zamakhsharl, Minhaj, 78.8; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, 
1:398.5; Ibn Abl THadld, Shark, 19:310.19. 

149 Ibn al-Malahiml ( Faiq, f. 257b.7) and Yahya ibn Hamza ( Shamil, f. 185b.7) include brief 
discussions of the immunity of the ahl al-dhimma in this connection. 

150 Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 256b.22; Zamakhsharl, Minhaj, 77.12; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf 
1:397.12; HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:216.1; Ibn Abl THadld, Shark, 19:308.5; Yahya ibn 
Hamza, Shamil, f. 185b.18. Cf. section 3 of Mankdlm’s account (above, 207-9). 

151 The relationship of this set of conditions to Mankdlm’s is as follows. The second, fourth 
and fifth conditions are essentially Mankdlm’s first, third and fourth. The first condition 
is a stipulation that unaided common sense would tend to include in the second (knowl¬ 
edge of law): that the supposed wrong which is the target of the duty must actually be 
bad (this condition is omitted in the account in Zamakhsharl’s Kashshaf). The third con¬ 
dition is roughly speaking a weakened form of Mankdlm’s second (knowledge of fact): 
the wrong must not be one that has already happened ( wdqi 1 , see above, notes 71, 123). 
Something is missing in Yahya ibn Hamza’s account of the first condition ( Shamil, f. 
185b.21), but cf. his account of the difference between this and the second condition 
(ibid., f. 186a.3). 
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set of three (or two) for it to be obligatory. 152 (Himmasfs account, while 
retaining the binary structure, is in some respects divergent. 153 ) Mankdlm 
does not, of course, ignore the distinction between what is good and what 
is obligatory, but he handles it in a way that is structurally less prominent, 
and indeed less elegant. 154 So far as I can see, there is no question of sub¬ 
stantive doctrine at issue here except in one respect. This concerns the 
danger condition, or more precisely, situations in which this condition is 
not met. In such cases it is agreed that the obligation is voided; but as we 
have seen, the question arises whether it might still be virtuous to proceed 
in the face of danger. Here the standard doctrine of the school of c Abd al- 
Jabbar makes its distinction between cases where heroism would be for the 
greater glory of the faith, and cases where it would not; the school of Abu 
THusayn, by contrast, refuses to make this distinction, holding the greater 
glory of the faith to be at stake in all such cases. 155 This could reflect a 
greater zest for heroism on the part of Abu THusayn; but it could also 
arise from a concern not to compromise the elegance of his two-set schema 
by including forms of the danger condition in both sets. 

With al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101) we are moving towards Zaydl 
Mu c tazilism. A Hanafi Mu c tazilite of the school of c Abd al-Jabbar, JishumI 
was himself an c Alid, recognised the Zaydl imams, and was in some sense 
a Zaydl. 156 Much of what he has to say about forbidding wrong is close to, 
or identical with, the doctrine of Mankdlm. 157 The most conspicuous 

152 The first of these is roughly speaking the rest of Mankdlm’s second condition: one must 
believe that the wrong is going to happen (unless prevented), as when one sees a man 
failing to prepare for prayer although its set time is fast approaching. The second and third 
conditions are Mankdlm’s fifth: absence of danger to oneself or one’s property respec¬ 
tively. (No specific mention of the third is made by Ibn Abl THadld and Zamakhsharl.) 
The distinction between the two sets of conditions has a faint echo among the Malilds 
(see below, ch. 14, 363f., 374fi). 

153 He omits the third condition of the first set (cf. Fd 3 iq, f. 257a.4, and Shark , 19:309.4; it 
would have found its place at Munqidh , 2:216.11); perhaps he regarded it as redundant 
in the light of the first condition of the second set. His discussion of this latter condition 
(ibid., 218.7-17) mixes material from both the lines he draws on (cf. Fd’iq, f. 257a.16 
and Shark , 19:309.16 on the one hand, and Tamhid , 303.5-12 on the other); in partic¬ 
ular, he takes the key term he uses to formulate the condition ( amdrat al-istimrdr) from 
the Tamhid (303.8). When he comes to the second and third conditions of the second 
set (absence of danger to person and property respectively), he is careful to distance 
himself from the implied approval of heroism ( Munqidh , 2:218.18, 219.19; cf. below, ch. 
11, note 211). 

154 He discusses it within his presentation of his fourth and fifth conditions, and returns to 

it in section 7 of his account (see above, 213). 155 See above, note 74. 

156 See Madelung, Qdsim , 186-91; al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), Risdlat Iblis ild 
ikhwdnihi al-mandhis , ed. H. al-MudarrisI al-Tabataba 5 !, n.p. 1986, 8-11 of the editor’s 
introduction (for the vocalisation of the nisba , see ibid., 8 n. 4); Gimaret, Lecture, 25f. 

157 This is apparent from the references to JishumI’s views given in the notes to my render¬ 
ing of Mankdlm’s account, above, 205-16. 
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respect in which it differs from it is a strongly activist tone which it shares 
with Zaydi Shi'ism. 

This activism finds a particularly lively expression in a short polemical 
tract by Jishumi entitled ‘The epistle of the devil to his baleful brethren’. 
Here Jishumi has the devil explain that he has disseminated quietist notions 
of rendering obedience to every usurper, with the purpose of subverting 
the imamate, the forbidding of wrong, and rebellion against unjust rule. 
His brethren, the devil continues, had accepted this infernal propaganda, 
and were busy relating traditions in support of it. The Mu'tazilites, by con¬ 
trast, had vigorously opposed it: they stood for the imamate of the just and 
the forbidding of wrong, and transmitted traditions accordingly. 158 

It is thus more than dry scholasticism when Jishumi opens one of his 
systematic discussions of the duty with the statement that it is obligatory 
by word and sword. 159 How strongly he identifies forbidding wrong with 
resistance to unjust rule is apparent from his formulation of the contrary 
view espoused by the traditionists (Hashwiyya): ‘Obedience ( inqiyad ) is 
due to whoever wins ( ghalaba ), even if he is an oppressor ( zd!im). n6 ° And 
as might be expected, Jishumi repeats the view that it is good to forbid 
wrong even in the face of mortal danger, provided always that this would 
be to the greater glory of the faith. 161 


5. CONCLUSION 

Three general features of Mu'tazilite views of forbidding wrong have become 
apparent in the course of this survey. The first is the consistently analytical 
style in which these views are presented. 162 Against the background of the 
Hanbalite attitudes discussed in the preceding chapters, the structured 
approach of the Mu'tazilites stands out in stark relief. Abu Ya'la’s account 
does, of course, provide a significant parallel, but what he represents is pre¬ 
cisely a Hanbalite appropriation of a Mu'tazilite format. It is no accident that 
in this chapter I have told no entertaining stories, and reported no casual con¬ 
versations. Apart from Jishuml’s impersonation of the devil, all is dialectic. 


158 Jishumi, Risdlat Iblis 1 97.8. 

159 Jishumi, ’Uyiin , f. 65b.20; and cf. his Sharh, f. 264b.12. It should be noted that the rela¬ 
tionship between these two works is not that of text and commentary; rather the Sharh is 
a much-expanded version of the ‘Uyiin. 

160 Jishumi, Sharh , f. 264b.8. The parallel passage in the ‘Uyiin formulates their position on 
forbidding wrong simply as 'It is not obligatory’ (f. 66a.1). 

161 See above, note 74. 

162 The account I have given in this chapter considerably underplays the dialectical intricacy 
that Mu'tazilite accounts of forbidding wrong can attain. The reader who does not find 
my presentation of Mankdlm sufficiently advanced should try the account of the duty 
given by Muhalll, a later representative of the same line (' Umda , 290-304). 
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This systematisation of Mu'tazilite thinking is by no means perfect: even 
Mankdlm’s account, after a well-organised start, tails off into a miscellany in 
which opportunities are missed and items are out of place. 163 The analytical 
impulse in Mu'tazilite thought is nonetheless a strong one. What pleased 
Abu THusayn about his presentation of the conditions of obligation is 
doubtless what pleases us: the result is more of a structure and less of a list. 

The second feature of Mu'tazilite views is the underlying homogeneity 
of doctrine over space and time. The school of Abu THusayn differs from 
other members of the school of ‘Abd al-Jabbar on two related questions: 
how to organise the conditions of obligation, and how widely to apply the 
principle that it is virtuous to proceed for the greater glory of the faith. 164 
Abu Talib al-Natiq, representing a tradition that goes back to the teacher 
of‘Abd al-Jabbar, gives an account of the duty which diverges only in detail 
from those of the pupils of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 165 At a still earlier date, the 
Jubba’is disagree on the question of the source of the duty in a manner that 
sets the terms of all later presentations of the issue. 166 All this, of course, 
goes back to a single line of the Basran school; we know too little of the 
doctrines of other lines, or of the Baghdadi Mu'tazilites. But the little we 
do know, as in the case of the Baghdadi Rumman!, does not suggest that 
the blank areas on our map were filled with anything very exotic; 167 the 
same is true of the earlier Baghdadi Abu TQasim al-Balkhi. 168 I have 
already noted the lack of any positive evidence of doctrinal archaism among 
the early Mu'tazilites. 169 In sum, these and other divergences do not 


163 Cf. above, ch. 6, 137f. 

164 See above, 222f. Cf. also the anonymous disagreement reported by Mankdlm regarding 
the question whether it is good to proceed if it will not work (see above, note 73). 

165 See the references to his account in the notes to my summary of Mankdlm’s doctrine 
(above, 205-16). Only Abu Talib al-Natiq’s use of the ‘three modes’ of Sunni tradition 
stands out as an anomaly in the context of formal statements of Mu'tazilite doctrine (see 
above, note 76). Elsewhere this idea makes sporadic appearances, but in works that 
belong to other genres. Thus JishumI refers to the ‘three modes’ tradition in his Koran 
commentary, where he endorses its categories, including performance in the heart 
( Tahdhib , f. 70a.7). Likewise Ibn Abl THadld seems quite receptive to the idea when he 
is not quoting Mu'tazilite school doctrine (see Shark , 19:312.7, where he speaks of per¬ 
formance in the heart ( al-inkar hil-qalh ) as the last of the modes). 

166 See above, note 25. As we have seen, Abu Hashim’s revelationist view is standard, but 
Abu ‘All had occasional sympathisers (see above, note 37, for RummanI, and note 122, 
for Abu THusayn). 167 See above, 201. 

168 For his rather restrictive view of recourse to arms, see above, note 23; for his failure to 
make a certain distinction with regard to obligatory and supererogatory acts, see above, 
note 27. 

169 See above, 203. From the material covered in this chapter, it might appear that reference 
to ‘being able to’ perform the duty constitutes an archaic way of expressing some or all 
of the conditions that appear in the classical texts (cf. above, notes 13, 21, 40). But the 
fact that ‘Abd al-Jabbar still speaks this way (see above, note 42) counts against such a 
hypothesis; and ImamI authors in the Mu'tazilite tradition continue the usage (see below, 
ch. 11,278-80). 
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amount to deep cleavages; it would not be a wild guess that all the basic 
elements of the doctrine of forbidding wrong had been pretty much the 
same for all Mu'tazilites since the first half of the third/ninth century. 

The third and final feature of the Mu'tazilite accounts of the duty is the 
activism that runs through them in varying degrees. To start with a nega¬ 
tive point, most of these accounts are silent regarding performance in the 
heart, an idea with an obvious quietist potential. 170 At the same time, 
Mu'tazilite opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of heroism that redounds 
to the greater glory of the faith. 171 Most tellingly, all are willing to coun¬ 
tenance lethal combat ( qitat) where the duty requires it. There may, 
however, be a significant nuance here. Mankdim and the writers in the 
tradition of Abu THusavn make no explicit reference to the use of 
weapons, 172 and either recommend recourse to the ruler, or emphasise that 
he is better placed to engage in such combat than ordinary believers. 173 
Jishumi, by contrast, has no qualms about referring to the sword, and 
makes no such qualification. 174 It goes well with this that Jishumi, alone 
among the classical writers, identifies forbidding wrong with rebellion 
against unjust rule, and does so in a tone of marked enthusiasm. 175 


170 For the exceptions, see above, notes 76, 165. 

171 See above, notes 7, 36, 74, 155. The only dissent comes from the anonymous view 
reported by Muwaffaq al-ShajarT (above, note 74). 

172 See section 4 of Mankdim’s account (above, 21 Of.), and esp. note 78. 

173 See section 11 ofMankdlm’s account (above, 215f.), and above, note 148. Compare Abu 
TQasim al-Balkhl’s restrictive view of recourse to arms (above, note 23). 

174 See above, notes 159 and 99 respectively. Yet Jishumi is one of the few Mu c tazilite authors 
to mention performance in the heart (see above, note 165). 

175 See above, 224. When c Abd al-Jabbar discusses the death of Husayn ibn ‘All, he does not 
raise the issue of rebellion (see above, note 74). For two other instances of a strikingly 
activist tone in authors with Mu'tazilite links, see below, ch. 12, 336-8 (and cf. ch. 13, 
347), and ch. 13, 340f. 



CHAPTER 10 


THE ZAYDIS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

This and the following chapter are concerned with Shl'ite conceptions of 
forbidding wrong. Shl'ite Islam is a ramified phenomenon. But of the 
numerous Shl'ite sects that have existed at one time or another, only two 
will receive sustained attention in this study: the Zaydls in this chapter, and 
the Imamis in the next. The reasons for this limitation are not far to seek. 
These sects have preserved large bodies of religious literature down to the 
present day, so that their doctrines are accessible to serious study. At the 
same time, they have always been sufficiently close to the mainstream of 
Islamic thought to support a body of ideas comparable to those of Sunni 
Islam. The other major Shl'ite sect of Islamic history, the Isma'IlIs, has less 
to offer on both counts, but I shall devote a short excursus to it at the end 
of the chapter on the Imamis. 

The Zaydls and Imamis have much in common. Both are Shl'ite sects, 
both developed elaborate traditions of legal scholarship, and both adopted 
Mu'tazilite theology. But they also diverged in significant respects. The 
most important of these differences lor the purposes of this study concern 
religious politics. Here both sects were firmly committed to doctrines of 
'Alid power, but they disagreed on two basic questions. The first was pre¬ 
cisely who among the ‘Alids should rule: where the Zaydls saw the family 
of the Prophet as a large and continuing pool of potential rulers, the 
Imamis were committed to a single line of imams which eventually ended 
in occultation. The second question was what, if anything, was to be done 
if the right 'Alid was not in fact ruling: where the Zaydls were activists, the 
Imamis were quietists. As will be seen, these contrasts strongly colour their 
respective conceptions of forbidding wrong. 
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2. EARLY ZAYDI DOCTRINE 

The study of Zaydl Shi'ism is adversely affected by the fact that large 
numbers of Zaydl manuscripts remain unpublished. 1 At the same time, 
most Zaydl literature represents a form of the sectarian tradition already 
marked by an extensive adoption of Mu'tazilism. As a result our knowledge 
of pre-Mu‘tazilite Zaydism is limited, both in general and in the specific 
case of the doctrine of forbidding wrong. 2 

One of the more accessible early Zaydl sources is a collection of tradi¬ 
tions ascribed to Zayd ibn ‘All (d. 122/740). In substance its traditions 
are often more or less familiar from Sunni sources, in which they are likely 
to be found with Kufan chains of transmission; in form they are transmit¬ 
ted by Zayd from his ‘Alid forbears. The work contains some seven tradi¬ 
tions that bear on forbidding wrong. 3 The doctrinal payload of these 
traditions is slight - they make much of the duty, but do not analyse it. 
They fall into two groups. The first relates forbidding wrong to holy war. 
Forbidding wrong is equivalent in virtue to holy war. 4 The dominance of 
the wicked no more vitiates forbidding wrong than unjust rule invalidates 
holy war or the pilgrimage. 5 One who performs the duty (and is killed) is 
a martyr ( shahid ). 6 He has the same status as one who wages holy war in 
the way of God, irrespective of whether he is obeyed. 7 The second group 
is concerned with the prospects or consequences of the abandonment of 
forbidding wrong. Its decay will affect first the hand, then the tongue, 
then the heart. 8 If the community ceases to perform the duty, God will 
give the wicked power over them. 9 No community that fails to perform it 


1 As will be seen, I have made considerable use of Zaydl manuscripts in this chapter (as also 
in the preceding one); but those I have consulted are only a small proportion of those avail¬ 
able, and more extensive research in them would refine and extend much of my analysis. I 
regret that I realised too late the possible interest of the one surviving Mutarrifi dogmatic 
treatise for the Baghdadi Mu'tazilite tradition (cf. below, ch. 11, note 142). 

2 For pre-Mu c tazilite Zaydl doctrine in general, see Madelung, Qdsim , 44-86. 

3 Zayd ibn 'All, Majmu al-jiqh, 235-8 nos. 851, 853, 856; 273 no. 942; 294 nos. 994-6 
(cited in Madelung, Qasim , 56 n. 79). The first three of these traditions are in the kitdb al- 
siyar. On the Majmu c al-jiqh, see ibid. , 54-7. 

4 Zayd, Majmu, 235f. no. 851 (from the Prophet). 5 Ibid., 236 no. 853 (from 'All). 

6 Ibid., 238 no. 856 (from the Prophet). The tradition has obvious Sunni parallels in that it 

lists five categories of people who are accounted martyrs (see, for example, Muslim, Sahib, 
1,521 nos. l,914fi); but the Sunni versions make no reference to al-amr bil-ma‘ruf. 

7 Zayd, Majmu 1 , 273 no. 942, also found in Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli, 295.15 (both from 
Zayd himself). 

8 Zayd, Majmu, 294 no. 994 (from 'All). For a Sunni parallel, see Ibn Waddah, Bida c , 231 
= 361 no. 64 (the isndd is Kufan; for ‘Abu Hanlfa’ read ‘Abu Juhayfa’); and cf. Abu Talib 
al-Natiq, Amdli, 295.21, with a similar isndd. 

9 Zayd, Majmu, 294 no. 995 (from 'All); Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli, 293.15 (from the 
Prophet). For Sunni parallels, see above, ch. 3, note 19. 
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is deemed holy. 10 Two things are noteworthy about this small corpus of 
traditions. One is the activist strain evident in the first group, 11 with their 
linkage of forbidding wrong to holy war. The other is the fact that it is the 
traditions of the second group, not the first, that have close Sunni par¬ 
allels; 12 particularly striking here is the appearance in the second group of 
the notion of performance in the heart. 13 

The earliest Zaydl authority of whose opinions we know something in 
this field is the rather eirenic Qasim ibn Ibrahim al-Rassi (d. 246/860f.). 14 
In general, Qasim has rather little to say about forbidding wrong. 15 I have 
noted three responsa in which he is asked about it. In the first he gives an 
anodyne definition of right (ma c ruf) and wrong ( munkar) in terms of obe¬ 
dience and disobedience to God. 16 In the second he insists that one has a 
duty to reprove one’s neighbours for such offences as drinking, even 
should this elicit their hostility, unless one is afraid that they will do one a 
mischief. 17 In a third responsum, he is asked at what point one incurs the 
duty to obey the imam, and whether he will make himself known; in the 
course of answering the latter question, Qasim states that the imam will 

10 Zayd, Majmu, 294 no. 996 (from the Prophet). For Sunni parallels, see above, ch. 3, 
note 36. 

11 Cf. the long activist tradition quoted from C A1I with a pardy c AlId isnad through 
Muhammad al-Baqir (d. c. 118/736) in Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli , 294.9. This tradition 
also appears in Imam! sources ascribed to al-Baqir himself; the key figure in the isnad is, 
however, a Hanafi (see below, ch. 11, 256). 

12 In each case these are found with Kufan isndds. 

13 Cf. also the tradition quoted in Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdti , 299.8, with a Sunni isndd. 

14 On Qasim ibn Ibrahim see Madelung, Qasim , 86-152. Madelung in this study categorised 
Qasim as in no real sense a Mu'tazilite, and declared spurious certain works of a marked 
Mu'tazilite character which the Zaydl tradition ascribes to him. Both these points were 
contested by B. Abrahamov (see the introduction to his Al-Kdsim b. Ibrahim on the proof 
of God’s existence, Leiden 1990). Madelung, however, has maintained his position on both 
counts, and has adduced convincing new evidence in support of it (see his ‘Imam al-Qasim 
ibn Ibrahim and Mu c tazilism’). 

15 Abrahamov, who as is to be expected is concerned to maximise any Mu'tazilite resonances 
in Qasim’s thought, states that the idea, but not the term, appears in some passages of 
Qasim’s Hijra (Kasim, 52). I have not seen this work, for which see Madelung, Qasim, 
138-40. Qasim’s view that one may not reside in a land in which wrong prevails and cannot 
be righted (or the like) is widely reported, as for example by JishumI ( Sharh, f. 270b.5, 
and his c Uyun, f. 68b.2) and Ibn al-Murtada ( Qala’id, 152.15, and Durar, f. 247a.4); and 
it is shared among others by al-Mahdl Ahmad ibn al-Husayn (d. 656/1258) ( Muftd, ms. 
London, British Library, Or. 3,811, f. 134b.6; for this manuscript, see Rieu, Supplement, 
22If. no. 346, item I); and see R. al-Sayyid, ‘al-Dar wa’l-hijra wa-ahkamuha c ind Ibn al- 
Murtada’, Ijtihdd, 3 (1991), 220. Abrahamov also cites the explicit discussion of the duty 
in a short work entitled al-Adl wa 3 l-tawhid ('Umara, Rasdil, 1:130.15, with emphasis on 
the sword). However, Madelung has shown the ascription of this work to Qasim to be spu¬ 
rious (Qasim, 971., and ‘Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim and Mu'tazilism’, 47). 

16 Qasim ibn Ibrahim (d. 246/860fi), Masd’il manthura, ms. London, British Library, Or. 
3,977, f. 24a. 17 (for this collection, see Rieu, Supplement, 124-6 no. 203, item II). 

17 Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Masd’il, f. 55a.17. He uses the term taqiyya, and cites Q3:28 (cf. 
below, ch. 12, note 204). 
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make himself known through forbidding wrong 18 - a rather pale adumbra¬ 
tion of a classic Zaydi theme. Finally, there is a short text of Qasim’s from 
which forbidding wrong is strikingly absent. Here he sets out five Islamic 
principles which every Muslim must know. 19 The first three are indeed 
those of the classic Mu'tazilite schema. The last two, however, are conspic¬ 
uously different, with forbidding wrong being replaced by a statement on 
the illegitimacy of making a living under unjust rule. 20 The practical import 
of this stance is not indicated; but given what we know of Qasim’s politics, 
it is unlikely to have been activist. 21 

The only other pre-Mu‘tazilite Zaydi authority for whom I have attesta¬ 
tions - all deriving from later sources - is al-Nasir al-Utrush (d. 304/917), 
a more typically Zaydi figure. 22 He is the only pre-Mu‘tazilite Zaydi scholar 
cited in the account of forbidding wrong given by Ibn al-Murtada (d. 
840/1437) in his work on comparative law: he held that it was permissible 
for one to raid (an yahjum) a house if one had reason to believe (thanks to 
noise or the like) that a wrong was being perpetrated there. 23 He likewise 
took the view that no compensation is payable for breaking a wine-jar when 
one cannot otherwise pour out the wine. 24 These views look like isolated 
fragments of a larger picture that is mosdy lost to us. One source, however, 
quotes from Utrush a brief scholastic account of forbidding wrong (inkdr 
al-munkar)\ one should do it so far as one is able, by words ifit seems likely 
to one (idha ghcilciba fi zannihi) that they will suffice, by the whip if words 
are of no avail, and finally, if one can, by the sword if the offender has not 
desisted; he adds that the performer of the duty is like a doctor. 25 


18 Ibid., f. 57b. 12; see Madelung, Qdsim, 143. 

19 The text was published in E. Griffini, ‘Lista dei manoscritti Arabi Nuovo Fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano’, Rivista dejyli Studi Orientali, 7 (1916-18), 605f., item 
xv; it appears also in ‘Umara, Rasd'il, 1:142. On this text see Madelung, Qdsim, 103f., and 
Gimaret, ‘Les Usui al-hamsa\ 66-8. 

20 Griffini, ‘Lista’, 606.7; ‘Umara, Rasd 3 il, 1:142.15. The legality of earning a living is linked 
to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in the long activist tradition referred to above, note 11 (see, for 
example, Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli, 294.15). 

21 See Madelung’s commentary, Qdsim, 138 (and cf. ibid., 68). ‘Umara, who is interested in 
Zaydi texts for their political radicalism, reads the principle in an activist sense ( Rasd’il, 
1:142 n. 2, quoted in turn in Y. ‘A. al-Fadll, Man hum al-Zaydiyya?, Beirut 1975, 93.9; 
this latter work was brought to my attention by Bernard Haykel). 

22 For his anti-Mu‘tazilite stance, see Madelung, Qdsim, 161-3. Utrush quotes a bland 
Prophetic exhortation to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf the beginning of his hisba manual (R. B. 
Serjeant, ‘A ZaidI manual of hisbah of the 3rd century (H)’, Rivista dejyli Studi Orientali, 
28 (1953), 11.15, with an ‘Alid isndd), but this work, as might be expected, is not other¬ 
wise concerned with the individual duty. 

23 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr, 5:466.5; also ‘All ibn al-Husayn, Luma\ f. 221a.10, and cf. the 
scholion thereto. 

24 Ibn Miftah, Muntaza 1 , 4:587.7, and the scholion to ‘All ibn al-Husayn, Luma 1 , f. 221a.17. 

25 See al-Mansur ‘Abdallah ibn Hamza (d. 614/1217), al-Durra al-yatima, ms. London, 
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This is a poor yield. It is not until Utrush that we encounter anything 
suggestive of an organised Zaydi doctrine of forbidding wrong. Before 
that, our only significant finding is the existence of an activist tendency 
articulated in early traditions, alongside a quietist mood that appears in the 
thought of Qasim ibn Ibrahim. As we will see in the next section when we 
turn to Zaydi politics, it was the activist strain that was to prove typical of 
the Zaydi mainstream down the centuries. 


3. ZAYDI ACTIVISM 

The context in which forbidding wrong figures most prominently in the 
record of early Zaydism relates directly to the political activism that is char¬ 
acteristic of the sect. Zaydism laid claim to, and continued, an old ‘Alid 
pattern: rebellion against unjust rule with the aim of establishing a legiti¬ 
mate imamate. References to forbidding wrong are a recurring (though 
not an inevitable) feature of accounts of such ‘Alid risings. 

As might be expected, these references are not confined to narrowly 
Zaydi sources and figures. Thus Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157/773fi), a Shi'ite his¬ 
torian well known to mainstream historiography, reports a speech made by 
Husayn (d. 61/680) prior to the battle of Karbala" in which he quotes the 
Prophet as condemning anyone who fails to take action against an unjust 
ruler (lam yughayyir ‘ alayhi) by deed or word. 26 Abu TFaraj al-Isbahani (d. 
356/967), a Zaydi 27 but likewise well known to mainstream literature, has 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) speak of rebellion for the sake of forbidding 

British Library, Or. 3,976, f. 179b. 19 (for this manuscript see Rieu, Supplement , 132 no. 
210, item III), cited in E. Landau-Tasseron, ‘Zaydi imams as restorers of religion: ihya 
and tajdid in Zaydi literature’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies , 49 (1990), 255 n. 34. 

26 Tabari, Ta’rikh , series II, 300.6 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir, who acutely read 
yughayyir for the yuayyir of the printed text); Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157/773f.), Maqtal al- 
Husayn , Qumm 1362 sh., 85.9. Husayn goes on to refer to himself as ahaqq manghayyar. 
Compare the speech that Abu Mikhnaf ascribes to c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abl Layla (d. 
82/701) at the battle of Jamajim, in which the latter in turn quotes ‘All at the battle of Siffin: 
whoever sees people being called to wrong, and disapproves of it in his heart (ankarahu bi- 
qalbihi ), has acquitted himself of his duty; whoever speaks out against it has done better; and 
whoever responds with the sword has found the path of right guidance ( ibid ., series II, 
1,086.9, whence the Nahj al-baldgha of the Sharif al-Radl (d. 406/1015) apud Ibn Abl T 
Hadld, Sharh , 19:305.6; Hurr al- c AmilI, Wasail , 6:1:405 no. 8; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:89 no. 
69; Goldziher, Le livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert , 94f.). Cf. also the avowal of Zayd ibn 
c AlI that he would be ashamed to meet the Prophet at the resurrection if he had not per¬ 
formed the duty, apparently also transmitted by Abu Mikhnaf (Ibn Tnaba (d. 828/1424), 
c Umdat al-tdlib, ed. N. Rida, Beirut 1390,207.20, a reference which I owe to Amikam Elad; 
the same avowal occurs with other isndds in Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli , 100.24, 103.15). 

27 That he was a Zaydi is stated by Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067) ( Eihrist , ed. M. S. Al 
Bahr al- c Ulum, Najaf 1960, 223f. no. 896, cited in van Arendonk, Debuts , xv); and it finds 
support in his work (see his Maqdtil al-Tdlibiyyin , 689.5, showing his participation in a 
sectarian Zaydi academic milieu; see also Madelung, Qasim , 59 n. 102). 
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wrong. 28 He also recounts how Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799), confronted 
with the head of the Husayn ibn ‘All who was lulled at Fakhkh in 169/786, 
pronounced him to have been one who commanded right and forbade 
wrong; 29 and he describes Ibn Tabataba (d. 199/815) in his appeal to the 
people of Kufa as calling them to forbid wrong. 30 

This theme is continued in accounts of properly Zaydi pretenders. 31 An 
example is Hasan ibn Zayd (d. 270/884), who established the first Caspian 
Zaydi state, though he does not seem to have claimed the imamate; 32 when 
he initiated his venture in 250/864, forbidding wrong was part of the terms 
of allegiance. 33 Similarly al-Nasir al-Utrush is described as setting up his rule 
in Daylam and Gllan in 287/900 by converting pagans to Islam; thereafter 
he continued to rule there, commanding right and forbidding wrong, abol¬ 
ishing oppressive taxes and the like. 34 Clearly this link between forbidding 
wrong and state formation does not imply any denial of the individual Zaydfs 
duty to command and forbid. Indeed we have already encountered some pro¬ 
nouncements of Utrush on this aspect of the duty. 35 But the politically excited 


28 Ja'far is distinguishing between such rebellion and the role of the future Mahdl; the 
context is the rising of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (d. 145/762) ( Maqdtil, 207.8). Cf. 
the anecdote quoted in Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli, 131.22, and van Arendonk, Debuts, 
56 n. 1; cf. also ibid., 54 n. 1. 

29 Abu l-Faraj, Maqdtil, 453.11. Cf. also Ahmad ibn Sahl al-RazI (fl. later third/ninth 
century), Akhbdr Fakhkh, ed. M. Jarrar, Beirut 1995, 149.9 (drawn to my attention by 
Etan Kohlberg). 

30 Ibid ., 523.13, on the authority of the Shiite Nasr ibn Muzahim (d. 212/827f.); van 
Arendonk, Debuts , 96f. Of Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan, who died in prison in 145/763, 
Abu TFaraj remarks that he followed the Zaydi path in al-amr biI-ma‘ruf ( Maqdtil, 185.4). 
The ImamI al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) has Zayd ibn 'All going forth with the sword, 
commanding right and forbidding wrong ( Irshad , Tehran n.d., 2:168.2). 

31 As noted by Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 993b. During his rebellion in Daylam in the 
reign of Harun al-Rashld (r. 170-93/786-809), Yahya ibn 'Abdallah had seventy learned 
missionaries whose message included izhdr ul-amr bil-ma c ruf (RazI, Akhbdr Fakhkh, 
197.8; on Yahya, see van Arendonk, Debuts , 65-70). Cf. also the characterisation of the 
Batriyya in NawbakhtI (alive in 300/912), Firaq al-ShVa , ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 
51.2, translated in van Ess, Theologie , 5:52. 

32 For his title al-dai ild 3 l-haqq , see Madelung, Qasim , 154f. A distinction is made by Abu 
Talib al-Natiq (d. 424/1032f.) between actual imams and ‘Alids who merely took the path 
of al-amr bil-maWuf and rebellion against the oppressors without claiming the imamate 
(see the passage from the introduction to his Ifada published in R. Strothmann, ‘Die 
Literatur der Zaiditen’, Der Islam , 2 (1911), 74.3 of the Arabic text). 

33 Ibn Isfandiyar (writing 613/1216f.), Tdrikh-i Tabaristdn , ed. C A. Iqbal, Tehran n.d., 
1:229.7, cited in Madelung, Qasim , 154. 

34 W. Madelung (ed.), Arabic texts concerning the history of the Zaydi Imams of Tabaristdn, 
Daylamdn and Gildn , Beirut 1987, 88.9, 225.7. This report was drawn to my attention 
by Ella Landau-Tasseron from manuscript. Another source (which states that Utrush was 
successful only on his fifth attempt) likewise associates his venture with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 
(ibid.,75.9). 

35 See above, 230. In his public statements Utrush remarks that the formerly pagan Gllites and 
Daylamites nowperform al-amrbi’l-maWuf (Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli , 204.14; Madelung, 
Arabic texts , 214.17); he speaks of how he calls to al-amr bFl-ma'ruf^ibid., 215.14); and he 
calls upon people to perform it (ibid., 217.8; Abu Talib al-Natiq, Amdli, 201.19). 
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form of forbidding wrong associated with the Zaydl pretenders does tend to 
displace the duty of the ordinary individual from the centre of the stage. 

This conjunction of forbidding wrong with political activism remains a 
prominent feature of the Zaydl tradition during and after the adoption of 
Mu c tazilite doctrine. The first major figure in the history of the 
Zaydi-Mu c tazilite symbiosis is al-Hadi ila 3 1-Haqq (d. 298/911), the 
founder of the Zaydl imamate in the Yemen. 36 We are fortunate in possess¬ 
ing a fair number of his works, together with an account of his career stem¬ 
ming from his immediate followers. This material has relatively little to say 
about forbidding wrong as a duty of the individual Muslim, 37 but a great 
deal that links it to the Zaydl conception of the imamate. 38 

Thus in a law-book written by a follower of al-Hadi, we find a polemic 
against the (typically ImamI) view that the imam does not have to rebel; 
he need only be learned, pious and trustworthy. The Zaydl retort is that 
such a man is merely an authority on legal matters (imam halal wa-haram ), 
not one to whom obedience is due (muftarad al-td c a ), ‘since he is sitting 
at home (jdlis fi baytihi ), neither commanding nor forbidding; for God 
does not enjoin obedience to one who sits [quietly at home] as He does to 
one who arises ( al-qd’im ), commanding right and forbidding wrong.’ 39 


36 For his career, see van Arendonk, Debuts, 127-305. For his Mu'tazilism, which derived 
from die Baghdadi school, see Madelung, Qasim , 163-8. A key passage at the beginning 
of his work al-Manzila bayn al-manzilatayn gives a list of five principles ( usul ), including 
al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, which are in fact the five principles of the Mu'tazilites (ms. London, 
British Library, Or. 3,798, f. 53b.22, and see Madelung, Qasim , 164; for the Manzila , see 
Rieu, Supplement , 127-9 no. 206, item XVI, and van Arendonk, Debuts , 287-91). By con¬ 
trast, the list given in al-Hadl’s Usui al-din (ms. London, British Library, Or. 3,798, f. 
69a.26), while retaining al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, drops the manzila bayn al-manzilatayn and 
adds the c Alid imamate (for this work, see Rieu, Supplement , 127-9 no. 206, item XIX, 
and van Arendonk, Debuts , 298f.). 

37 Even al-Hadl’s treatment of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf In his law-book has nothing to say on the 
subject (al-Ahkdmft 3 l-haldl wa 3 l-hardm , n.p. 1990, 1:503-5; the volume numbers in this 
printing are transposed). 

38 See the brief remarks of Landau-Tasseron, ‘Zaydl imams’, 255. 

39 Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Kufi (alive in 309/921), Muntakhab , San'a 5 1993, 14.12, cited 
in Madelung, Qasim , 145 n. 264. This is a standard theme of Zaydl polemic against Imamism. 
It is prominent in the Ishhad of the Zaydl polemist Abu Zayd al- c AlawI (jl. later third/ninth 
century), preserved in the refutation of the ImamI Mu'tazilite Ibn Qiba al-RazI (d. not later 
than 319/931) (see H. Modarressi, Crisis and consolidation in the formative period ofShi c ite 
Islam , Princeton 1993, 193.4, 194.11, and cf. Ibn Qiba’s retorts, ibid., 196.16, 198.21, 
200.16, 201.10); the date of this exchange cannot be earlier than 271/884 (ibid., 169, and 
cf. 83 n. 161) nor later than 319/931 (ibid., 117, 119). Three centuries later, the imam al- 
Mansur 'Abdallah ibn Hamza (d. 614/1217) replies to the assertion that God has not given 
the imam permission to rebel by saying that this is contrary to Islam, for God has ordered His 
servants in general, and the imams in particular, to perform al-amr bi 3 l-ma e ruf and jihad', so 
if a supposed imam claims that he has not been commanded to engage in such activities as 
jihad, the implementation of the hudud, resistance to the oppressors (zdlimun), and al-amr 
bil-ma'ruf we ask him: ‘So what were you commanded to do, and to what purpose?’ (al- c Iqd 
al-thamin, ms. London, British Library, Or. 3,976, f. 139b. 19, cited in Landau-Tasseron, 
‘Zaydl imams’, 255 n. 34; for this manuscript, see Rieu, Supplement, 132 no. 210, item I). 
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Elsewhere al-Hadi argues that commanding and forbidding are vested in 
the best members of the family of the Prophet (khiydr dl Muhammad) to 
the exclusion of Pharaohs and tyrants ( jabdbira ); 40 he adduces a set of 
Koranic proof-texts of which the first is Q22:41. 41 His polemical target 
here is the anthropomorphist predestinationists (in other words, the 
Sunnis) who believe that God has Himself decreed the oppression they 
suffer; were they to come to know God as He really is, and then to set 
about commanding right and forbidding wrong, their prayers would be 
answered and they would be delivered from their oppressors. 42 The same 
linkage appears in a tradition quoted by al-Hadi to establish the Zaydi doc¬ 
trine of the imamate. Here the Prophet states: ‘Whoever of my descendants 
(min dhurriyyatT) commands right and forbids wrong is God’s caliph on 
His earth . . ,’ 43 

The narrative of the career of al-Hadi in founding the Zaydi imamate in 
the Yemen is accordingly one in which forbidding wrong figures promi¬ 
nently. 44 The duty is central to the enterprise in which he is engaged: it is 
one of the things he does when he first calls people to his cause, 45 just as it 
is part of what the true ‘Alid does when he unsheathes his sword and 

40 See al-Hadi ila THaqq (d. 298/911), Kitabfihi ma c rifat Allah, in ‘Umara, Rasa’il, 2:83-6. 

41 Ibid., 83.15. Cf. the Zaydi use of Q3:104 as a proof-text for the imamate noted by Landau - 
Tasseron (‘Zaydi imams’, 255 n. 36), and the similar appeal to Q3:110 at the end of the 
refutation of the Rawafid ascribed to Qasim ibn Ibrahim (see the quotation in R. 
Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strasburg 1912, 42 n. 1; for the ascription of 
the work, see Madelung, Qasim, 98f.). 

42 See al-Hadi, Kitabfihi ma c rifat Allah, 86.8. This is a fine yoking of Mu'tazilite dogmatic 
positions to Zaydi activism. 

43 Ibid. ,83.2 (here al-Hadi immediately draws attention to the phrase min dhurriyyati, which 
is not found in the Sunni version of the tradition, see above, ch. 3, note 27); al-Hadi, 
Ahkdm, 1:505.22. The tradition was duly included by QadI Sa c da (d. 646/1248f.) in his 
collection of Prophetic traditions transmitted by al-Hadi (Durar al-ahadith, ed. Y. C A. al- 
Fadll, Beirut 1979, 48.4, whence Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph, 98 n. 12, and Landau - 
Tasseron, ‘Zaydi imams’, 255 n. 35). Strothmann, who cited the tradition from 
manuscript, noted the marginal annotation of a reader: ‘This is an explicit stipulation ( nass ) 
of the imamate of the descendants of the Prophet ( ahl al-baytf (Staatsrecht, 43 and n. 2, 
with the comment that this reader was ‘ein echter Zaidit’). 

44 A painfully spurious tradition has the Prophet predict the appearance in the Yemen of a 
descendant of his named Yahya al-Hadi who would command right and forbid wrong, and 
through whom God would bring life to truth and death to falsehood (al-Mansur Sharaf 
al-Dln ibn Badr al-Dln (d. 670/1271£), Anwar al-yaqin, ms. London, British Library, Or. 
3,868, f. 150a.4, cited in Landau-Tasseron, ‘Zaydi imams’, 255 n. 34; for this manuscript, 
see Rieu, Supplement, 33If. no. 538). 

45 ‘All ibn Muhammad al- c AlawI (fl. late third/ninth century), Sir at al-Hadi ila 3 l-Haqq 
Yahya ibn al-Husayn, ed. S. Zakkar, n.p. 1972, 17.8; cf. also ibid., 92.4, and van 
Arendonk, Debuts, 135. In an extant written da c wa, al-Hadi stresses the obligations of 
jihad and al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf ( Da c wa, ms. London, British Library, Or. 3,798, f. 85a.2, 
with a string of Koranic verses), and calls upon the addressee to join him in al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf (ibid., f. 88b.7, and cf. f. 89b.24; for this text, see Rieu, Supplement, 127-9 no. 
206, item XXIV, and cf. van Arendonk, Debuts, 302fi). In all the passages cited from this 
da c wa, we find the expanded form al-amr bil-ma c ruf al-akbar wa 3 l-nahy c an al-tazdlum 
wa 3 l-munkar, as also at ‘Alawl, Sira, 25.2. 
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proclaims his imamate. 46 It makes a simple meal of three buns and a little 
condiment shared by al-Hadl and one of his followers tantamount to a 
banquet. 47 It figures as a formal component of the allegiance done to al- 
HadT by those who follow or submit to him. 48 It is one of the most salient 
roles of his governors 49 and emissaries. 50 It appears as a duty of the people 
at large, indeed of all believers. 51 It lies at the core of the enterprise in which 
his band of followers is engaged. 52 He tells the people of the localities that 
join his state to perform it. 53 Few of these references have much to say 
about concrete and particular wrongs; 54 several have rich associations with 
the tradition of c Alid insurrection against injustice. 55 Likewise after his 
death the absence of forbidding wrong, and the need for someone to 
undertake it, figure prominently in the story of the anarchy that ensued. 56 

The same idiom remains prominent in the later history of Zaydl state 
formation. Thus forbidding wrong appears repeatedly as an activity char¬ 
acteristic of (though far from confined to) imams and similar figures exer¬ 
cising religiously validated political power. This is readily illustrated from 
the annals of Caspian Zaydism. The imam al-Mu'ayyad Ahmad ibn al- 
Husayn (d. 411/1020) 57 issued a call to his cause which deplored the 
conditions of anarchy and oppression that had arisen; among them he 


46 Ibid., 29.4. By contrast, the stay-at-home c Alid pretenders fail to do it (ibid., 28.1, 28.10, 
the latter from Zayd ibn c AlT). He likewise stresses the role of armed conflict in the per¬ 
formance of the duty in a passage in his Manzila (f. 55a.3); most of the passage is quoted 
in C A. M. Zayd, Mutazilat al-Taman, SaiYa 5 and Beirut 1981, 180f. 

47 c AlawI, Sira, 57.3. 

48 See the text of the form of allegiance, ibid., 117.9, and the accounts of the submission of 
local rulers, ibid., 115.6, 207.3. 

49 See the text of his letter of appointment, ibid., 45.1 (= van Arendonk, Debuts, 320.12, and 
cf. ibid., 136f.); cf. also c AlawI, Sira, 211.3. For particular instances, see ibid., 80.5, 94.9, 
115.16, 211.16, 212.17, 214.9, 214.19, 341.7. In another such document, al-amr bil- 
ma c rufis a duty in which governors are to instruct their subjects ( c Ahd, London, British 
Library, ms. Or. 3,798, f. 179b. 14, likewise using the expanded form; for this document, 
which in now printed in Kufi, Muntakhab, 505-7, see Rieu, Supplement, 127-9 no. 206, 
item XXXV, and van Arendonk, Debuts, 302 and n. 2). 

50 'AlawT, Sira, 115.10. Cf. also ibid., 298.10. 

51 Ibid., 25.2 (and cf. ibid., 24.12, citing Q3:104 and Q3:110). See also ibid., 22.6, 123.4. 

52 Ibid., 50.15, 51.1. 53 Ibid., 211.12, 214.12, and cf. 52.6. 

54 Cf. ibid., 94.9 (mentioning unspecified fawdhish), 115.6 (mentioning wine), 115.13 
(mentioning a case of drunkenness); and see van Arendonk, Debuts, 164. 

55 See 'AlawT, Sira, 22.6 (where al-amr bi’l-ma'rufis associated with separating from the 
oppressors and fighting the wicked on the side of just imams descended from Hasan and 
Husayn), 25.2 (associated with assistance to the imams - the caliphs descended from the 
prophets - and with a hard line against wicked and oppressive tyrants and those who follow 
them), 29.4 (associated with the \Alid imam who unsheathes his sword and plants his 
standard). 

56 W. Madelung (ed.), The Sira of Imam Ahmad b. Tahyd al-Ndsir li-Din Allah from Musallam 
al-Lahji’sKitdb Akhbdr al-Zaydiyya bi l-Taman, Exeter 1990, 7.1, 7.16, 8.11, 8.19; cf. also 
ibid., 46.20, 48.11, 62.17. This material derives from a contemporary source (see 
Madelung’s introduction, v£). The most interesting of these passages were drawn to my 
attention from manuscript by Ella Landau-Tasseron. 57 See Madelung, Qasim, 177f. 
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mentioned that the practitioners of the duty had become few and impo¬ 
tent. 58 He went on to call people to assist him in his enterprise, and to help 
him in the task of forbidding wrong which he had undertaken. 59 After his 
death he was succeeded by his brother Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 
424/1032f.), 60 who continued to command right and forbid wrong in the 
tradition of the family of the Prophet till he died. 61 Later, between 
472/1079f. and 490/1097, there were in effect two imams, al-Hadi al- 
Huqaynl (d. 490/1097) and Abu M-Rida al-KIsumi (who died soon 
after). 62 When the timely sabotage of a bridge prevented what might have 
been an ugly encounter between their forces, they agreed to divide and 
rule: one reigned in Daylaman, while the other (Kisumi) commanded right 
and forbade wrong in Gilan. 63 Nearly a century later - in the 560s/1160s 
- ‘All ibn Muhammad al-GhaznawT, an ‘Alid from Ghazna, set up in Gilan, 
though without claiming to be a full imam; 64 he established right and took 
action against wrongs. 65 As late as the second half of the eighth/fourteenth 
century a descendant of his, ‘All ibn Amir Kiya MalatT (d. 781/13791'.), 
was established as a fully fledged Zaydi imam; 66 our account of his career 
refers to forbidding wrong as a part of his role in such contexts as the duty 
of the imam to reduce a fractious local ruler to obedience, 67 and the forced 
conversion of a conquered Isma'ill community to Zaydism. 68 

What is true of Caspian Zaydism is true also for its Yemeni offshoot. The 
imam al-Mansur al-Qasim ibn ‘All al-Tyanl (d. 393/1003) sent out letters 
reminding his subjects that the terms of their mutual allegiance were the 
Book of God and the normative practice ( sunna) of His Prophet, which 
include forbidding wrong and mutual help in performing it. 69 Two centu¬ 
ries later the terms of allegiance to the imam al-Mansur ‘Abdallah ibn 
Hamza (d. 614/1217) included the Book of God, the normative practice 

58 Madelung, Arabic texts , 311. f 1. 

59 Ibid., 314.2, quoting Q5:78 and Q3:110; cf. also 354.1 

60 See Madelung, Qasim , 178-82. 

61 Madelung, Arabic texts, 320.16. Cf. his own statement of the duties of the imam in his 

Tahrir, apud Strothmann, Staatsrecht , 105.4. 62 See Madelung, Qasim , 208f. 

63 Madelung, Arabic texts , 145.5. Cf. also ibid., 151.15, 332.5 (on the fate of Kisuml’s wine- 
bibbing son). 64 Madelung, Qasim, 217f. 

65 Madelung, Arabic texts, 159.2 ( aqdma ’l-ma’ruf wa-azdla ‘l-mandkir). The text goes on 
to remark that he was a Zaydi in usul and fum ’. 

66 Ibid., 12f. of the introduction, citing Zahlr al-DIn Mar'ashI (ninth/fifteenth century), 
Tdrikb-i Gilan wa Daylamistdn, ed. M. Sutuda, Tehran 1347 sh., 41.8. 

67 Ibid. , 55.18. It is also mentioned as the duty of such a ruler and his followers on submis¬ 
sion to the imam (ibid., 34.17). 

68 Mar'ashI, Ta’rikh, 67.18. The conquest itself is presented as a consequence of the duty of 
the ‘people of Islam’ to see that al-arnr bi‘l-ma’ruf is carried out (ibid., 66.12). 

69 Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn Ya'qub (fl. later fourth/tenth century), Sirat al-imdm al-Mansur 
bi’lldh, ms. London, British Library, Or. 3,816, f. 40a.8 (for the distribution of the letter, 
see ibid., f. 38a.3); and cf. also ibid., ff. 42b.3, 57b.12, and cf. 111a.13, 112a.20. For this 
manuscript, see Rieu, Supplement, 328 no. 532. 
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of His Prophet, and forbidding wrong. 70 Another four centuries take us to 
the time of the imam al-Mansural-Qasimibn Muhammad (d. 1029/1620), 
who wrote a letter calling people to his cause in which the rhetoric of for¬ 
bidding wrong is as conspicuous as ever. 71 At the same time the language 
retains its old formulaic quality. Even after so many centuries, we have little 
sense that this Zaydl tradition of forbidding wrong implied a concrete and 
practical programme of moral reform. In marked contrast to what we saw 
in the case of the later Sa'udI state, we have here little more than a banner 
under which an ‘Alid can rebel, establish a state, and maintain his power. 


4. THE ZAYDI LEGAL TRADITION 

There was, of course, more to Zaydism than this inflammatory brand of 
religious politics. As we have seen, forbidding wrong was also a duty of the 
individual Zaydl believer, and it is regularly treated as such in legal works. 72 
A good deal of what the scholars have to say here is Mu'tazilite, or heavily 
influenced by Mu'tazilism, as will be seen in the next section. But as might 
be expected, there is much in the legal tradition that seems to be indepen¬ 
dent of Mu'tazilite sources. We can best approach this material through a 
work on the legal doctrine of the imam al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad ibn al-Husayn 
(d. 411/1020) put together by his disciple Abu TQasim al-Hawsami. 
Although al-Mu’ayyad was a Mu'tazilite, 73 it hardly shows in the part of 
the work that concerns us. In what follows I shall reproduce the substance 
of his treatment, 74 respecting the order of topics found in it. 


70 The wording of die bay'd is quoted in Muhaffi (d. 652/1254f.), al-Hadd’iq al-wardiyya , 
ms. London, British Library, Or. 3,786, f. 167a.7 (for this manuscript, see Rieu, 
Supplement , 329f. no. 534). 

71 This incomplete da'wa is found in Jurmuzl (d. 1077/1667), al-Nubdha al-mushira , ms. 
London, British Library, Or. 3,329, ff. 52b-54a (= 88-90 in the published facsimile, n.p. 
n.d.); note the borrowing at f. 53a.20 (= 89.23) of some of the rousing language of the 
long activist tradition mentioned above, note 11. For this manuscript, see Rieu, 
Supplement , 336f. no. 543. 

72 The Zaydls are like the Imamls, and unlike the Sunnis, in including discussion of al-amr 
bil-ma'rufm their law-books. But the two Shiite sects differ with regard to the location 
of the topic in the law-book: whereas the Imamls place it in the kitdb al-jihdd , which nor¬ 
mally follows the discussion of the rites of pilgrimage, the Zaydls treat it in their kitdb al- 
siyar , which includes both jihad and the imamate, and is placed at the end of the law-book. 
For more details on the ImamI practice, see below, ch. 11, note 2. 

73 See Madelung, Qasim , 177. 

74 Viz. al-Mu 5 ayyad Ahmad ibn al-Husayn (d. 411/1020), Ifdda , ms. London, British 
Library, Or. 4,031, ff. 80b.l9-81b.9 (for this manuscript see Rieu, Supplement , 216f. no. 
338). I have also consulted a Berlin manuscript of the work and made use of its readings 
where I had difficulty with the London manuscript (ms. Berlin, Glaser 188, ff. 
12a. 16-13a. 1; for this manuscript, see Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss , 4:292f. no. 4,878, item 1); 
but unless otherwise indicated, my references are to the London manuscript. I have also 
made some use of the parallel passages and further materials found in ‘All ibn al-Husayn, 
Luma 1 , ff. 220b-223a. 
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The account opens with a general statement about the manner of taking 
action against wrongs (kayfiyyat izdlat al-munkar). Whoever has good 
reason to think that he is able to do so has a duty to proceed against wrong. 
If words suffice, he should not resort to blows; but if neither words nor 
blows are enough, he can escalate further as the situation requires, since 
the sole object is to eliminate the wrong. 75 This formulation is quite likely 
to derive from a Mu'tazilite source, but it does not have to: Utrush had 
said much the same. 76 

With these generalities out of the way, the account turns to detail. There 
is no overall structure; the following topics are addressed in succession: 

1 Smashing offending objects: With regard to objects used in wrongful 
activities - mandolins and the like - a distinction is made between those 
normally used for illicit purposes (even if a licit use is possible) and those 
used for both licit and illicit purposes (such as cups and bottles). Objects 
in the first category are to be smashed, 77 and the bits returned to the 
owner; those in the second are not to be smashed. 78 

2 Dealing with wine: The basic techniques for dealing with wine or the 
like are to pour it out or to put into it something such as dung ( sarqin 
aw ‘adhira ) which will render it unfit for consumption. 79 However, 
dung ( zibl) - or sand ( rami)'! - is not to be put into amphorae ( din an) 
because of the inconvenience ( ta c ab) this gives rise to. 80 If you see a 
man carrying a jar with wine in it, you pour it out; if the jar gets broken 
in the process, you are - rather surprisingly - liable for its cost. 81 If the 


75 Mu’ayyad, Ifada, f. 80b.20; cf. 'All ibn al-Husayn, Luma’, f. 220b.10, with explicit refer¬ 
ence to killing. 

76 See above, 230. That we are not in a Sunni milieu is underlined by the absence of any 
mention of performance in the heart, and perhaps by the implicit authorisation of recourse 
to arms. 

77 For the uncompromising Zaydl attitude to musical instruments, compare the view of 
Utrush in Serjeant, ‘A ZaidI manual of hisbah’, 17.7, and cf. below, note 124. 

78 Mu’ayyad, Ifada, f. 80b.22. Authority for such smashing is found in the Koranic account 
of Abraham’s treatment of the idols of his people (Q21:58), and in an anecdote about the 
harsh reaction of 'All to some chess-players he encountered. The anecdote about ‘All is 
quoted from al-Hadl, Ahkam, 1:553.1; for the severe Zaydl attitude to chess, see also 
Serjeant, ‘A ZaidI manual of hisbah’, 17.1 (where a version of the same anecdote follows). 
A later Zaydl source states that objects in the second category may be broken only by the 
authorities (abl al-wildydt) (Ibn Miftah, Muntaza ', 4:589.3). For the smashing of offend¬ 
ing objects in Ibn Hanbal’s responsa, compare above, ch. 5, note 99; and cf. ch. 7, notes 
28f. 

79 A later source also names urine as a possible additive (ibid., 4:587.23, in the scholia). 

80 The readings zibl and rami are those of the London and Berlin manuscripts respectively; 
the reading in the parallel passage in ‘All ibn al-Husayn’s Luma’ is ambiguous (f. 221a.19), 
while in Su'aytirl’s Ta’llq it is clearly rami (f. 391a.24). We may perhaps have to do with 
Caspian realia which were already obscure to Yemeni copyists. 

81 In the Ifada mention is made of the contrary opinion of the Hanati Abu Yusuf (d. 
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only way to pour out the wine is to break the jar, you may do so 
subject to compensation. If you do not know for sure that there is wine 
in the jar, but have good reason to think there is, you must proceed; 
if afterwards it turns out that you were wrong, you are liable for 
compensation. 82 

3 Entering a home: When you hear the sound of music - such as singing 
or the noise of musical instruments - coming from inside a home ( dar ), 
and recognise (the signs of) wine-drinking, it is your duty to enter the 
home. Likewise if you know (or just have good reason to think) that 
there is wine there, you must go in and pour it out. 83 

4 Turning in a drunk: On the other hand, if you come across a drunk, you 
have no duty to turn him over ( raf c ) to the authorities {hakim). You 
should keep the matter quiet, and counsel him. 84 

5 Unjust rulers: When a reprobate ruler {sultan fdsiq) calls people to 
establish right and eliminate wrong, the Muslims may not assist him. 
However, it is permissible to seek his help in forbidding wrong. If one 
thinks that by addressing oneself orally or in writing to an unjust ruler 
{mutaghallih) one may be able to persuade him to release someone he 
has wrongfully imprisoned, or the like, one should do so. What if there 
are two unjust rulers (, zdlimdn ), one worse than the other, and the less 
bad seeks the help of the Muslims against his rival, and the Muslims in 
question have reason to believe that their help will be effective in 
getting rid of the worse ruler, and that the less bad one will expend the 
taxes he collects from the Muslims in ways advantageous to the faith? 
The answer is that it is still impermissible to assist the less bad ruler in 
any wrongdoing, and the taxes he collects are illegal. On the other 


182/798) (al-Mu’ayyad had studied Hanafi law, see Madelung, Qdsim, 177, and cf. 179); 
cf. also the position mentioned in a scholion to the parallel passage in 'All ibn al-Husayn’s 
Luma' (f. 221a. 15) that there is no duty to pour out wine when this would lead to (the 
obligation to pay) compensation, and the view of Utrush cited above, note 24. 

82 Mu’ayyad, Ifada , f. 81a.l. For the treatment of vessels containing wine in Ibn Hanbal’s 
responsa, see above, ch. 5, notes 101f.; for the question of compensation, see ch. 5, note 
99, and cf. ch. 6, note 33; for the problem of uncertainty, cf. ch. 5, notes 143, 148. 

83 Ibid., f. 81a.8. For the view of Utrush, see above, 230; and cf. Su'aytiri, Ta'liq, f. 391a.20; 
'All ibn al-Husayn, Luma', f. 221a.8. Confronted with the problem of the sound of music, 
Ibn Hanbal says one should reprove the offenders, but he does not say that one should 
push one’s way in (see his responsum cited above, ch. 5, note 63; cf. also ch. 6, note 32). 

84 Ibid., f. 8la. 10. Cf. the view of al-Mu’ayyad that if one has a neighbour who gives one 
trouble, and one knows that if one hands him over to the ruler he will harm him (in some 
unlawful way), one may not involve the ruler ('All ibn al-Husayn, Luma', f. 222a. 13, in 
the scholion; also Su'aytiri, Ta'liq, f. 391b.26, and Ibn Miftah, Muntaza', 4:592.15, in the 
scholia). For the problem of involving the authorities as dealt with in Ibn Hanbal’s 
responsa, see above, ch. 5, 90, 102f.; and cf. ch. 4, note 268. 
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hand, (cooperating with him with a view to) eliminating the worse ruler 
is permissible, indeed obligatory. 85 

6 Conduct of boys: Boys must be prevented from wearing silk, golden rings, 
anklets or earrings, and from drinking wine and the like. 86 

7 Errors in ICorans: If you find a mistake in someone else’s Koran, you 
must erase it. If, however, you would damage the Koran, whereas 
someone more skilful than you could erase the mistake without such 
damage, you are not obliged to act. 87 

8 Conduct of women: When women speak up ( idhd azharna kaldmahunna ), 
they are not to be forbidden or rebuked. This point is supported from 
cases of women at the beginning of Islam who spoke to men, transmit¬ 
ted what they had seen and heard from the Prophet, or even gave legal 
opinions. 88 You do have a duty against a woman who makes a habit of so 
raising her voice when declaiming poetry or singing that she can be heard 
outside her home {min ward 5 al-dar). How could this be permitted, 
when it is disapproved of for a woman to recite even the call to prayer 
because she would have to raise her voice to do so? 89 

9 Minstrels: Finally, two points are made about minstrels. First, the ques¬ 
tion is raised of an otherwise virtuous and pious Muslim who listens to 
minstrels ( qawwdlun) and enjoys their melodies. The answer is that this 
is to be considered a sin, and the man a sinner. Second, suppose that a 
male and a female minstrel inside a home are singing amorous verses in 
a manner that is liable to excite someone outside it; do the Muslims have 
a duty to stop them? The answer is that they do. 90 

As already indicated, there is not much in this account that evokes either 

Mu'tazilite scholasticism or Zaydl activism - though the opening statement 


85 Mu’ayyad, If Ada, f. 81a.l 1. Note also the view that when confronting the wicked (fussaq) 
without an imam, the Muslims may appoint someone to discipline the malefactors, and 
turn the matter over to him ( c AlI ibn al-Husayn, Luma', f. 221a.6). 

86 Mu’ayyad, Ifada , f. 8la.20. However, beating, wounding, and killing are not admissible 
in such a context, though they may be required to deal with boys whose actions harm 
others, as in cases of arson ('All ibn al-Husayn, Luma ', f. 221a.2). The prohibition of 
beating does not, of course, apply to the boy’s legal guardian {wait) (Su'aytirl, Ta'liq, 
f. 391a.15). 

87 Mu’ayyad, Ifada , f. 81a.22. For the point about the more skilful eraser, compare Ibn 
Miftah, Muntaza', 4:588.7. In 'All ibn al-Husayn’s Luma' we also find provisions regard¬ 
ing books of zindiqs and anthropomorphists: these may be burnt and compensation paid 
to the owner, or, better, (the offending passages) may be dealt with by blacking out 
(. taswid ) and the expurgated books returned to the owner (f. 221b.5). In the scholia to 
the Muntaza', the term taswid is glossed tarns , i.e. obliteration (4:588.24). 

88 Mu’ayyad, Ifada , f. 8la.24. We can take it that what is problematic about women speak¬ 
ing up is the temptation (fitna) it may give rise to for men (cf. Su'aytirl, Ta'liq , f. 391a.25). 
Note that no mention is made of women performing al-amr btl-ma'ruf 

89 Mu’ayyad, Ifada , f. 81b.l. 90 Ibid., f. 8lb.4. 
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could be an example of the first, and item (5) of the second. What it offers 
is rather the kind of detailed guidance on the everyday practicalities of the 
duty that we found in the responsa of Ibn Hanbal. 91 There is the same 
simple menu, predominantly wine and music. Several of the main themes 
are shared: breaking instruments and vessels, pouring out or spoiling wine, 
and the problems raised by uncertainty and liability for compensation. 
There is, of course, no identity of views on the finer points. The Zaydls seem 
less inclined to smash vessels than the Hanbalites, but harsher in their choice 
of pollutant - dung rather than salt - for spoiling wine. 92 There are also 
topics considered in our Zaydl text which are not covered by Ibn Hanbal, 
such as mistakes in Korans. But it is striking that two legal traditions with 
such different political attitudes should agree in their negative view of 
turning in a drunk to the authorities, 93 and the overall similarity in the char¬ 
acter of the material is unmistakable. 

That this material represents for the most part a Zaydl legal tradition 
distinct from Mu'ta/ilism is confirmed by the treatment of forbidding 
wrong given by a follower of al-Mu s ayyad more distinguished than Abu 
T Qasim al-Hawsami, namely the ‘Alid Muwaffaq al-Shajari (first half of 
the fifth/eleventh century). 94 His account falls into two main parts. The 
first is a thoroughly Mu'tazilite analysis comparable in coverage, style and 
doctrine to Mankdim’s. 95 The second is more practical in scope, and 
deals with questions relating to musical instruments, amphorae, blasphe¬ 
mous books (kutub al-ilhdd ), Biblical texts, toys, images, chess, back¬ 
gammon, liquor of contested status, vessels of gold and silver and the 
like. 96 The treatment is somewhat more theoretical than that of al- 
JVhdayyad, but broadly similar. Now in this part of his account Muwaffaq, 
unlike al-Mifayyad, cites numerous authorities. He once cites a Mu'tazi¬ 
lite, 97 and quite often makes reference to Sunni views. 98 But overall, his 
pattern of citation places him firmly in the Zaydl legal tradition. 99 What 
is true for Muwaffaq is likely to be true also for al-Mu 5 ayyad. The roots 


91 Cf. above, notes 78, 82-4. 

92 For the views of Ibn Hanbal on these points, see above, ch. 5, notes lOlf. 

93 See above, note 84. 94 For this scholar, see Madelung, Qasim , 182, 183f. 

95 Muwaffaq, Ihdta , ff. 135b.3-138b.25. The only authorities named are Abu 'All and Abu 
Hashim ( ibid ., ff. 135b.8, 136a.6, 137a.6). 

96 Ibid ., ff. 141a.4-144b.13. The intervening passage deals with duress ( ikrdh)■ 

97 Ibid., f. 141a.9, citing Abu ‘All (see above, ch. 9, note 28). 

98 See, for example, ibid., f. 141a.8 (Shafi'ite doctrine), f. 141a.10 (a view of Abu Hanlfa), 
and cf. f. 143b.19 (an action of‘Umar). 

99 See, for example, ibid., f. 141a.19 (citing an action of the Amir al-Mu’minln - i.e. ‘All - 
with the comment that his actions and words are definitive proof for us), 141b.16 (citing 
the consensus of the Prophet’s family (ijmd‘ ahl al-bayt) as indefeasible), 141a.13 (citing 
Qasim ibn Ibrahim in the Masd’il ofNayrusI), 141a.7 (citing Yahya ibn al-Husayn, i.e. al- 
Hadl). For NayrusI (third/ninth century), see Madelung, Qasim, 133, 160. 
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of this legal tradition doubtless go back to the early evolution of Zaydism 
in Kufa. 

We have thus identified the two major components of the properly Zaydi 
heritage with respect to forbidding wrong: a political activism which is 
unmistakably Zaydi, and a legalistic tradition which is presumably so. Apart 
from their common Zaydi origin, they have little intrinsic connection to 
each other. Alongside these components, as we have already seen in the 
case of Muwaffaq al-Shajari, we find a scholastic doctrine of the duty which 
is manifestly Mu'tazilite. 

5. THE ZAYDl-MU'TAZILITE SYMBIOSIS 

Probably the best-known Zaydi Mu'tazilite is the Yemeni Ibn al-Murtada 
(d. 840/1437), whose writings became standard works and attracted much 
attention from later commentators. 100 As he explains in one of them, for¬ 
bidding wrong is a topic that receives double coverage. 101 It is treated once 
under the rubric of theology (‘ilm al-kalam) - the basic principles of the 
faith (usul al-din ), knowledge of which is incumbent on every legally com¬ 
petent Muslim; he observes that any comprehensive Zaydi or Mu'tazilite 
work in the field includes it. And it is discussed again in the exposition of 
substantive law ( c ilm al-furu )} (n When Ibn al-Murtada treats the subject 
himself in the theological context, his account is solidly Mu'tazilite. 103 By 
contrast, when he treats it in the legal context, he mixes Mu'tazilite scho¬ 
lasticism with a legal tradition close to that of al-Mu’ayyad. No systematic 
account of his theological treatment of the duty is called for; what he has 
to say falls squarely within the tradition of‘Abd al-Jabbar with which we are 
already familiar. 104 The following survey will therefore concentrate on the 
mixture found in his legal works, which is typical for what I have called the 
ZaydI-Mu'tazilite symbiosis. 

Ibn al-Murtada includes a brief, highly concentrated treatment of for¬ 
bidding wrong at the end of an epitome of Zaydi law which he composed 
during his years in prison following an unsuccessful imamate. 105 This terse 


100 For the biography of Ibn al-Murtada, see ShawkanI (d. 1250/1834), al-Badr al-tdli\ 
Cairo 1348, 1:122-6. In what follows I leave aside his Tabaqdt al-Mu c tazila. He there 
refers only once to al-amr bil-mct c ruf, stating that its obligatoriness is one of the things 
the Mu'tazilites agree on ( Tabaqdt , 8.10). 101 Ibn al-Murtada, Durar , f. 240b.9. 

102 Cf. above, note 72. 

103 Ibid ., ff. 240b.8-244b.15; cf. also the very brief coverage in Ibn al-Murtada, Qala’id, 149f. 

104 See above, ch. 9, section 3. There is no sign of influence from the school of Abu T 
Husayn, except on one point (cf. below, notes 110, 112). I shall include a few points of 
interest from the Durar in the notes to what follows. 

105 Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437), Azhdr , ed. S. Musa, Beirut 1975, 529-31 (the editor gives 
the title as c TJyun al-Azhdr to include his own footnoted commentary). The work was a 
standard textbook of Zaydi law for students (ShawkanI (d. 1250/1834), al-Sayl al-jarrdr , 
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statement of his views can be filled out from the account he gives in a much 
larger work on comparative law. 106 To convey a sense of the character of 
the material, I shall follow the text of the epitome, with parenthetical 
expansions from the larger work. 

Ibn al-Murtada’s opening lines 107 are considerably more elaborate than 
the introductory statement of al-Mu’ayyad’s account, 108 but he leaves aside 
such theoretical questions as the basis of the obligation in revelation, 
whether the duty is also grounded in reason, and whether it is individual or 
collective, jin the larger work he touches on the first point, but not on the 
others.} 109 He does, however, attend to the practical matter of the condi¬ 
tions of obligation: rather than mentioning only the ability to carry off the 
task, as al-Mu’ayyad does, he works in four of the five standard conditions. 
{In the larger work he sets out the full schema of five conditions, which are 
essentially those of Mankdlm; but the order is not the same, and one con¬ 
dition is slightly different. } 110 He also specifies that every legally competent 


ed. M. I. Zayid, Beirut 1985, 1:3.7). The writing is so dense that, taken on its own, much 
of it would be unintelligible. I have also used the standard commentary on the Azhar by 
Ibn Miftah (Muntaza\ 4:582-97, with numerous scholia reproduced at the foot of the 
page; it is stated on the tide-page that the copy from which the text was printed derives 
from one that had belonged to ShawkanI). ShawkanI describes this commentary as that on 
which students relied down to his own day ( Badr , 1:394.16); as he remarks, the work is 
an abridgement of a larger commentary written by Ibn al-Murtada himself (ibid., 394.19). 
The scholia are rich in detail culled from a variety of Zaydl sources. Among other things, 
they raise a very practical question which I have not seen discussed elsewhere: how exacdy 
is one’s obligation to right a wrong affected by the physical distance intervening between 
oneself and it? (Ibn Miftah, Muntaza c , 4:582.21, and cf. 583.20, 585.20; an idea advanced 
in the first passage is that the obligation is extinguished beyond a one-mile radius). 

106 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr , 5:464-8 (cited in Madelung, c Amr be ma'ruf’, 993b). This 
account incorporates a good many passages from the Azhar , but changes their order, adds 
much new material, and gives divergent opinions with attribution. 

107 Ibn al-Murtada, Azhar , 529.15. 108 Cf. above, 238. 

109 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr , 5:464.10. In the Durar he deals adequately with the first two ques¬ 
tions (f. 241a.25,241b. 13), but on the third he merely quotes a statement that all who con¬ 
sider al-amr bil-ma c ruf obligatory hold it to be a collective obligation ( ibid ., 241b. 11). 
With Najarl (d. 877/1473), by contrast, we have clear statements that it is a collective duty 
(see his Shaftal- c altl , ed. A. 'A. A. al-Shaml, San'a 3 and Beirut 1987-, 1:422.2, and the cita¬ 
tion from his commentary to the introductory books of the Bahr in Strothmann, Staatsrecht, 
92 n. 5, stating that the Zaydls and Mu'tazilites agree on this point). The Muntaza'is sim¬ 
ilarly explicit (Ibn Miftah, Muntaza c , 4:582.8). See also above, ch. 9, note 101. 

110 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr , 5:465.4. The fifth condition is that one must know, or at least 
think, that if one takes no action, the wrong will happen (ibid., 466.2). In the Durar, 
where the order is different again, the corresponding condition requires that the right or 
wrong in question should not already be past (lam yafutd) (f. 242a.13). With regard to 
the condition that proceeding should not lead to (worse) side-effects, Ibn al-Murtada 
here notes an unusual contrary view: if the offender reacts by doing something worse, the 
entire responsibility is his (ibid., f. 242b.9). It should be added that there is no trace in 
any of Ibn al-Murtada’s accounts of Abu THusayn’s distinctive approach to the condi¬ 
tions (cf. above, ch. 9, 222f.). In his Luma 1 , 'All ibn al-Husayn introduces his brief state¬ 
ment of the conditions by making a distinction between those that must be satisfied for 
it to be good to proceed, and those that must hold for it to be obligatory; but he then 
goes on to list the usual five conditions (f. 220a.5; similarly Muhalll, c Umda, 298.13). 
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Muslim is subject to the obligation, 111 slips in a statement that when the 
conditions (which ones?) are not satisfied it is usually bad to proceed, 112 
makes the usual point about tolerating the divergences of rival law- 
schools, 113 and restricts taking action against a minor who is not in one’s 
charge 114 - all this in just over five lines. He further states that escalation 
may extend to killing. 115 {In the larger work he charts a more elaborate esca¬ 
lation: admonition, insult, smashing up musical instruments, clubbing 
people with sticks, confronting them with arms - but in the public interest 
he reserves the gathering of an army ( jaysh ) to the imam.) 116 So far, then, 
almost all of what Ibn al-Murtada has to say is in the Mu c tazilite tradition. 

Then follows a passage similar in content to al-Mu’ayyad’s guidance on 


111 In the scholia to the Muntaza' we find the view that the infidel too is obligated (Ibn 
Miftah, Muntaza', 4:582.14; cf. above, ch. 9, note 147). 

112 Ibn al-Murtada contradicts himself in his fuller discussions of the question whether, if the 
obligation is voided by danger, it is still good to proceed. In the Bahr he takes the usual 
view that it depends on whether such action would be for the greater glory of the faith, 
though he also quotes the contrary view of Yahya ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348fi), with cita¬ 
tion of Q9:111 ( Bahr, 5:465.14). In the Durar , however, Ibn al-Murtada rejects the view 
that one may distinguish those cases in which the greater glory of the faith comes into 
play from those in which it does not (f. 242a.25). The latter, unlike the former, aligns him 
with Yahya ibn Hamza on the side of Abu THusayn against 'Abd al-Jabbar (cf. above, 
ch. 9, note 74; note, however, that Yahya ibn Hamza does not cite Q9:l 11 in his discus¬ 
sion of danger to oneself in his Shamil). In the Muntaza' the view is raised (and rejected) 
that it might be good to proceed even when one lacks actual knowledge of the law (Ibn 
Miftah, Muntaza', 4:583.7; also Su'aytiri, Ta'liq , f. 390a.27). 

113 Cf. above, ch. 9, 214. In the Bahr he mentions a view of Yahya ibn Hamza that the imam 
is exempt from this restriction, but indicates doubt about this (Bahr, 5:466.12; cf. also 
'All ibn al-Husayn, Luma 1 , f. 220b. 14 and the scholion thereto, and Su'aytiri, Ta'liq, f. 
391a.9); however, this view does not appear in the discussion of the relevance of dis¬ 
agreement among law-schools in Yahya ibn Hamza’s Shamil (f. 184a.21). In the 
Muntaza' consideration is given to such contentious matters as exposure of the knee (Ibn 
Miftah, Muntaza', 4:585.5) and the procedure to be adopted if one does not know the 
law-school of the putative offender (ibid., 586.2); a scholion excludes tolerance in matters 
on which there is consensus among the ahl al-bayt, such as drinking muthallath and 
singing (ibid., 585.28; for muthallath, see above, ch. 9, notes 92£). Su'aytiri (or his 
source) states that those who hold that every mujtahid is right (kull mujtahid musib) are 
in favour of tolerance, whereas those who hold that truth is one (al-haqq wdhid) are 
against it (Ta'liq, f. 391a. 13). 

114 The text runs: wa-ldghayr wall 'ala saghir bil-idrdr ilia c an idrdr, which sums up all the 
main points made in earlier discussions (see above, note 86). Elsewhere Ibn al-Murtada 
includes lunatics in the analysis (Bahr, 5:466.13); Ibn Miftah extends it to animals 
(. Muntaza 1 , 4:586.9). See also 'All ibn al-Husayn, Luma 1 , f. 221a. 6 , in the scholion; 
above, ch. 9, note 149. 

115 Elsewhere Ibn al-Murtada contrasts the positive attitude of the Mu'tazilites towards the 
use of the sword in al-amr bil-ma'ruf with the negative view of the Hashwiyya and the 
Imam! view that the presence of the imam is required ( Qalaid, 149.3; Durar, f. 
241a.20). In the Muntaza c a distinction is made: individuals may kill in inkdr al-munkar, 
but only the authorities may do so in al-amr bTl-ma'ruf(ibid., 583.2; and cf. 'All ibn al- 
Husayn, Luma', f. 220b. 13). 

116 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr, 5:466.8. He notes the contrary view of Ghazzall (forwhich see below, 
ch. 16,441). In fact Ghazzall’s account - at one remove - lies behind the whole set of esca- 
latory stages (see below, ch. 16, 438-41). The intermediary source can be identified as a 
work of Yahya ibn Hamza (Tasfiyat al-qulub, Cairo 1985, 490-4). See below, 246. 
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practicalities, though it adds to it here and there. 117 Thus Ibn al-Murtada 
allows uninvited entry when there is good reason to believe that a wrong 
is being committed. 118 {In the larger work he rules out spying on people, 
quoting Q49:12; the duty applies to what is out in the open. ) 119 He goes 
on to pouring out what is suspected to be wine, 120 subject to compensa¬ 
tion in the event of error. 121 There is a new provision that one should 
correct errors that affect the sense in works of religious guidance, 122 but 
the treatment prescribed for books containing unbelief is familiar. 123 
Likewise musical instruments not normally used for any other purpose are 
to be smashed or ripped, subject to the return of the pieces to the extent 
that they retain any value, unless they are withheld by way of punish¬ 
ment. 124 He then treats decorative art (where the problem begins with 
free-standing images of whole animals) and slander. 125 {In the larger work 
a long list of wrongs against which action should be taken is inserted, 
divided according to context.) 126 The next topic is the question of unjust 
rulers. It is obligatory to assist an oppressor ( zalim ) in establishing a right 
or eliminating a wrong, and to aid the less bad against the worse oppres¬ 
sor, provided this does not strengthen him in his oppression. 127 Finally Ibn 

117 Ibn al-Murtada, Azhdr, 530.7; cf. above, 238-40. 

118 Cf. above, 239 item (3). In the Bahr this is given as the view of Utrush (see above, note 
23). ShawkanI in his commentary on the Azhdr puts forward the view that actual knowl¬ 
edge is required here, but then in effect takes it back ( Sayl , 4:591.6). In both works Ibn 
al-Murtada adds that one should enter even an unlawfully possessed property ( Azhdr, 
530.7; Bahr , 5:466.7); in other words, the duty overrides respect for the rights of the true 
owner. 119 Ibid., 466.5. 

120 ShawkanI again requires actual knowledge ( Sayl, 4:591.13). For an exposition of the com¬ 
plexities of the law of vinegar, see Ibn Miftah, Muntaza ', 4:587.10. 

121 Cf. above, 238f. item (2). 

122 In the scholia to the Muntaza ', some doubt is expressed on this point other than in cases 
where the legal status (lawful, forbidden, etc.) of an action is at stake, or where the text 
in question is a Koran {ibid., 588.18). 

123 Cf. above, note 87. 

124 Cf. above, 238 item (1). The reference to punishment ( c uquba ) is out of place in the 
context of al-amr bil-ma c ruf. ShawkanI adds as a condition for return to the owner that 
it must not be possible to reuse the pieces in making a new instrument (Sayl, 4:593.4). 
For brief statements of the Zaydl law of music, see Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr, 5:27.5 
(singing), 30.6 (instruments) (cited in Serjeant, ‘A ZaidI manual of hisbah’, 17 n. 7). 

125 On these topics see also 'All ibn al-Husayn, Luma c , 22lb.3, 222a.3. 

126 Ibn al-Murtada, Bahr, 5:466.15. The framework and a good many of the examples derive 
from Ghazzall’s survey of common wrongs (for which see below, ch. 16, 442-6), again 
through Yahya ibn Hamza’s recension ( Tasfiya, 494-505). That Ibn al-Murtada was using 
the Tasfiya rather than the Ihyd 3 itself is indicated by such agreements as the following: 
(1) Ibn al-Murtada and Yahya both use the word dibdj in a context in which Ghazzall 
does not (Bahr, 5:466.18; Tasfiya, 496.1; Ihyd 3 , 2:308.14); (2) Ibn al-Murtada and Yahya 
use the term ddriya where Ghazzall does not (Bahr, 5:466.20; Tasfiya, 499.21; Ihyd\ 
2:310.32). 

127 Cf. above, 239f. item (5). This is not a topic discussed in the mainstream Mu'tazilite tra¬ 
dition on al-amr bTTma'ruf. Yahya ibn Hamza briefly considers the question whether 
those who hold illegitimate power (al-fussdq min umard 3 al-zulm wa-ahl al-jawr) have a 
duty to right wrongs (Shamil, f. 185a.24), but even this is isolated. 
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al-Murtada turns to relations with the wicked in general. One can be on 
friendly terms with a wicked man (fasiq) in the interests of the faith; more 
than this is forbidden. 128 

In all this there was little that was new, and little that would change for 
some centuries to come. The only significant exception is some traces of an 
encounter with the thought of Ghazzall, from whom the escalatory schema 
cited above ultimately derives. 129 The encounter had in fact taken place a 
century earlier; the Zaydl protagonist was the imam al-Mu’ayyad Yahya ibn 
Hamza (d. 749/13481'.), more familiar in this study as a Mu'tazilite in the 
school of Abu ’1-Husayn. 130 Yahya must have owed his knowledge of 
Ghazzall’s Revival of the religious sciences to the Yemeni Shafi'ites. 131 One of 
his books can fairly be described as a Zaydl recension of this work of 
Ghazzall, 132 and it includes an account of forbidding wrong abridged from 
parts of GhazzalT’s treatment with some degree of modification. 133 In the 
case of the escalatory schema, Yahya reproduces Ghazzall’s succession of 
stages, 134 including the gathering of armed supporters. But Yahya takes issue 
with Ghazzall on this last stage, adopting the position that such activity is 
not for individuals, and endorsing this as the view of the Zaydl and Mu'tazi- 
lite authorities. 135 We are thus treated to a somewhat unusual spectacle: the 
view of a Sunni scholar is rejected by a Zaydl imam as too activist. 136 This, 
in fact, is Yahya’s only serious challenge to Ghazzall’s doctrine of forbidding 
wrong in this work. 

But Yahya’s encounter with Ghazzall’s thought was not limited to this 
context. 137 His account of forbidding wrong in his major theological 


128 Ibn al-Murtada, Azhdr, 531.5. The discussion of unjust rulers clearly goes back to al- 
Mu’ayyad, and that of relations with the wicked has a precedent in his school (see the 
treatment of interaction with a wicked neighbour quoted from a Ta'ltq al-Ifada in 'All 
ibn al-Husayn, Luma', f. 222b. 1). There is no treatment of these topics in the discussion 
of al-amr bTl-ma'rufm. the Bahr. ShawkanI in his commentary to the Azhdr makes a 
series of points which considerably soften Ibn al-Murtada’s view ( Sayl, 4:601.3). 

129 See above, note 116. 130 For Yahya ibn Hamza, see above, ch. 9, note 115. 

131 See below, ch. 16, notes 1601'., 184. 132 As noted in HibshI, Masddir, 618 no. 13. 

133 Yahya ibn Hamza, Tasfiya , 484-515, abridged from Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:280-5, 301-5, 
307-26. Yahya inserts occasional references to Zaydl doctrine on this point or that 
(Tasfiya , 494.1,495.5, 500.17-501.7); he customises Ghazzall’s references to heretics so 
that they now refer to predestinationists and anthropomorphists (ibid., 496.7, 503.9; cf. 
Ihyd 3 , 2:308.19, 312.15); he omits the discussion of snow as a public nuisance (ibid., 
310.29, cf. Tasfiya, 499.16); he makes an egregious prosopographical error whereby he 
presents Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) as a contemporary of the caliph al-Mu c tadid (r. 
279-89/892-902) (ibid., 512.19; cf. Ihyd 3 , 2:325.29); and so forth. 

134 Yahya ibn Hamza, Tasfiya, 490-4. ^ 35 Ibid., 494.1. 

136 For Yahya’s understandable stress on the role of the imam in al-amr biTma'ruf, cf. also 
Tasfiya, 506.1, where he inserts a passage not found at Ihyd 3 , 2:314.5. For Ghazzall’s 
radical tendencies - unexpected in the Sunnism of his day - see below, ch. 16, 456f. 

137 HibshI notes a pamphlet of Yahya’s refuting Ghazzall’s lenient view of samd c (Masddir, 
620 no. 36). 
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treatise 138 is likewise influenced by Ghazzall. Here he introduces a 
schema, central to Ghazzall’s presentation, in which forbidding wrong is 
analysed in terms of four basic elements (arkan). 139 However, the sub¬ 
stantive doctrine which Yahya presents within this framework differs from 
Ghazzall’s in some respects, most strikingly in excluding women and 
slaves from performing the duty. 140 Women are excluded for two reasons: 
first, because of their frivolity and impotence; and second, because the law 
does not give them authority {walaya) over themselves, let alone over 
such weighty matters. 141 Slaves are likewise excluded for two reasons: the 
first is their low status in people’s eyes, which renders them unsuitable to 
undertake the duty; the second, omitted in our text, should presumably 
have been the same lack of authority that afflicts women. 142 

If Yahya allowed Ghazzall to shape some of his discussion of forbidding 
wrong in a major theological treatise, it is not unlikely that he did the same 
in his major legal work; 143 but I do not have access to the relevant part of 
it, if indeed it is extant. 144 Be this as it may, the intrusion of Ghazzall’s 
thought into the Zaydl heritage is significant. We see in it an early example 
of a Sunni penetration of the sect that was to become increasingly perva¬ 
sive with the passing of the centuries. 


6. THE SUNNIS ATI ON OF ZAYDISM 

Almost all the Zaydl material considered so far in this chapter, whether 
Mu c tazilite or not, is consistent on two points. One is the absence of the 


138 For the Shamil of Yahya ibn Hamza, see above, ch. 9, note 115. There are explicit refer¬ 
ences to Ghazzall in the work (as at ff. 3b. 19, 4b.20), but not in the discussion of al-amr 
bi’l-ma'ruf. 

139 Ibid ., f. 185a.4-185b.17; compare Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:285-305, for which see below, ch. 
16, 428f. and the exposition that follows there. Yahya does not adopt GhazzalT’s distinc¬ 
tive hisba terminology, but the equivalences are clear. His discussion is much less exten¬ 
sive than Ghazzall’s. 

140 Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 185a.7, specifying that the performer of the duty must be, 
among other things, male and free. Note also Yahya’s categorical exclusion of boys (ibid., 
f. 185a.9; contrast below, ch. 16, 429). Likewise the discussion of Islam as a prerequisite 
for the performance of the duty (ibid., f. 185a. 19) owes nothing to Ghazzall’s discussion 
of the issue (see below, ch. 16, 429f.), and uses material from Ibn al-Malahiml (see above, 
ch. 9, note 139). Similarly the discussion of restraint of boys from wrongdoing is in the 
Mu'tazilite tradition (ibid., f. 185b.4; cf. above, ch. 9, 222, and below, ch. 16, 438). 

141 Ibid., f. 185a. 12. The view that a woman possesses no authority over herself is no doubt 

linked to the doctrine that only her guardian (wall) can give her in marriage; but I do not 
have access to a statement of Yahya ibn Hamza’s view on this point. 142 Ibid., f. 185a. 16. 

143 For the Intisdr of Yahya ibn Hamza, see HibshI, Masadir, 617 no. 8. The full title of the 
work as given there suggests that it may have served as a major source for Ibn al-Murtada’s 
Bahr. 

144 That it covered al-amr bil-ma c ruf is confirmed by a later author’s citation (see below, 
note 146). Ibn al-Murtada twice cites views of Yahya which cannot be taken from the 
Shamil (see above, notes 112f.); their most likely source is the Intisdr. 
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notion of performing the duty in the heart. 145 The other is the endorse¬ 
ment of recourse to arms where necessary 146 - a recourse which fits effort¬ 
lessly into the long Zaydi tradition of rebellion against unjust rule. On both 
points, Zaydism and Mu'tazilism were in accord. 147 However, the later 
history of Yemeni Zaydism is marked by two parallel phenomena: the decay 
of the Mu'tazilite tradition, 148 and the penetration of the sect by Sunni 
traditionism. 149 The result was that Zaydi conceptions of forbidding wrong 


145 In Zaydi texts earlier than those about to be discussed, I know of very few instances of 
this idea. One is the tradition in the Majmu al-fiqh (see above, note 8, for this tradition 
and a Sunni parallel; and cf. above, note 13, for what seems to be a Sunni tradition in a 
Zaydi work). Another instance is found in a tract ascribed to Qasim ibn Ibrahim (for the 
ascription, see above, note 15). Here the discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in some ways 
fits well into the Zaydi Mu'tazilite tradition: the author speaks positively of recourse to 
the sword, and refers to the use of the tongue as the minimal (adnd) form of the duty 
(al-Adl wa 3 l-tawhid, in 'Umara, Rasail , 1:130.18; something seems to be missing 
before bi-kull). Then follows a reference to inkdr . . . bil-qalb , combined with determi¬ 
nation to act once it becomes possible to do so (ibid., 130.20). The only other unusual 
feature of this discussion is that reference is made to the duty to avoid offenders socially 
(ibid., 130.15, 131.2; it is not presented as performance with the heart). For whatever 
reason, this theme is not usually included in Zaydi or Mu'tazilite accounts of al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf (for what might be a Mu'tazilite exception see below, ch. 12, note 206)). For a 
third instance, see above, ch. 9, note 76. Note, however, that 'Abdallah ibn al-Husayn 
(al-Hadl’s brother) speaks of the duty as one to be carried out against offending Muslims 
by hand and tongue, according to one’s ability ( Ndsikh, f. 45b. 1) - with no mention of 
the heart. The idea is likewise absent from the scholia to Ibn Miftah’s Muntaza '. 

146 Contrary opinions are rare. Su'aytirl quotes from the Intisdr (sc. of Yahya ibn Hamza) 
the view that, when action against a wrong requires killing and fighting, this is for the 
imams to undertake, and not for individual Muslims (Ta'liq, f. 390b.31; cf. above, note 
135, also above, ch. 9, note 23). Less sweeping qualifications are also found. Thus one 
view is that, if what is at issue is a matter of shar c (e.g. prayer) as opposed to c aql (e.g. 
repayment of a debt), then under the rubric of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf( 2 & opposed to al-nahy 
c an al-munkar) the use of the sword is restricted to the imam (see 'Arif, Sila, 349fi, and 
particularly the quotation from Najarl, ibid., 350.8). 'Arif states that this is a Zaydi posi¬ 
tion upheld against the Mu'tazilite view. See also above, note 115. 

147 With regard to recourse to arms, this agreement is pointed out by Najarl (see the passage 
quoted in Strothmann, Staatsrecht, 92 n. 5). 

148 Madelung, Qasim, 221. Imam al-Mansur al-Qasim ibn Muhammad (d. 1029/1620) still 
discusses al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in the old scholastic tradition in his al-Asds li- c aqaid al- 
akyds, ed. A. N. Nadir, Beirut 1980, 176-8. He takes the unusual view that the prospec¬ 
tive inefficacy of one’s action does not dispense one from the obligation to proceed (ibid., 
176.13); this is a view characteristic of Nawawl (d. 676/1277), and could reflect Shafi'ite 
influence (see below, ch. 13, 352f.). He also transmits a subtle point I have not seen else¬ 
where: if, by the time one has reflected on the correct point in the escalatory sequence at 
which to pitch one’s intervention, the wrong will already have been committed, then one 
should act without reflection (ibid., 177.19). For Qasim’s Mu'tazilism (and formal anti- 
Mu'tazilism), see Madelung, Qasim, 220. 

149 An early representative of this trend is Ibn al-Murtada’s contemporary Ibn al-WazIr (d. 
840/1436). For example, he attacks such Zaydi hadith collections as there were as worth¬ 
less (al-Rawd al-bdsimfi 3 l-dhabb c an sunnat Abi 3 l-Qasim, Cairo n.d., 1:89.20), and asks 
rhetorically how one can rely on them in preference to the works of the (Sunni) tradi- 
tionists (ibid., 91.6). ShawkanI remarks approvingly of him that he writes like Ibn Hazm 
and Ibn Taymiyya, and not like his (Zaydi) contemporaries and successors (Badr, 
2:91.16); he takes his biographical entry on Ibn al-WazIr as an opportunity for a long 
statement of his own Sunnising traditionist views (ibid., 83-90). Contrast the dismissive 
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were increasingly assimilated to those of Sunni Islam. Most obviously, the 
notion of performance in the heart became ever more commonplace, fol¬ 
lowed eventually by the repudiation of rebellion against unjust rule. 

Already in the tenth/sixteenth century Bahran al-Sa‘dI (d. 957/1550) 
composed a work tracing the traditions quoted in Ibn al-Murtada’s work 
on comparative law to the classical Sunni collections. 150 He includes the 
standard Sunni ‘three modes’ tradition, with its reference to performance 
in the heart as the minimal form of faith 151 - unnecessarily, since charac¬ 
teristically Ibn al-Murtada had not adduced it. In the eleventh/seven¬ 
teenth century, the Sunnising Maqbali (d. 1108/1696f.) 152 remarks that, 
in treating the subject of forbidding wrong in one of his works, he had 
adorned his discussion with some seventy Prophetic traditions - most of 
which can only have been Sunni. 155 In the twelfth/eighteenth century Ibn 
al-Amir al-San'anT (d. 1182/1768), a well-known traditionist who at one 
point had some sympathy for the Wahhabis, 154 was able to take the idea of 
performance in the heart for granted. He used it in a philo-Wahhabi 
pamphlet to refute the idea that a consensus established by silence legitim¬ 
ises the toleration of polytheistic practices among (supposed) Muslims: 
since the duty could be performed in the heart, it followed that the silence 
of earlier authorities could not be read as consent. 155 He applied the same 
argument in refuting the view that such a consensus validated the failure 
of the Muslims to expel the Jews from the Yemen in accordance with the 
Prophet’s instructions. 156 


attitude to Sunni hadith of al-Mahdl al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim (d. 404/1013f.): ‘most of 
the hadith of this community ( ummd) is noxious, hypocritical and frivolous’ (cited in 
Strothmann, ‘Die Literatur der Zaiditen’, 73). 

150 Bahran al-Sa c dI (d. 957/1550), Jawdhir al-akhbdr, printed at the foot of the page in Ibn 
al-Murtada, Bahr. 

151 Sa'di, Jawdhir, 5:464.19, mentioning its appearance in Muslim and elsewhere. For this 
tradition, see above, ch. 3, section 1. 

152 ShawkanI regards Maqbali as a man after his own heart: on the one hand an opponent of 
taqlid , and on the other an enemy of the extreme Shl'ism of the Yemeni ‘Jarudiyya’ ( Badr, 
1:288.10,289.5,291.10). 

153 Maqbali (d. 1108/1696f.), al-Mandrfi 3 l-mukhtdr, Beirut and San'a 5 1988,2:505.7. For 
his use of Sunni materials, compare his bruising discussion of the traditional inclusion of 
the Shl'ite hayya c ald khayri 3 l-‘amal in the Zaydl adhdn (ibid ., 1:145-7). Qasim al- 
Mansur, by contrast, still happily cites the consensus of the family of the Prophet (ijmd c 
al- c itra) (Asds , 177.16, 178.15). 

154 See M. Cook, ‘On the origins of Wahhabism’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , series 
3,2 (1992), 200f. 

155 Ibn al-Amir al-San'anl (d. 1182/1768), Tathir al-i c tiqad c an adrdn al-ilhad , ed. M.'A. 
KhafajI, Cairo 1954,46-8, esp. 46.17,47.2 (echoing the three modes tradition). For neg¬ 
ative attitudes to the idea of consensus established by silence in usul al-fiqh , see H. 
Modarressi Tabataba’i, Khardj in Islamic law , London 1983, 86. 

156 Ibn al-Amir al-San'anl (d. 1182/1768), Subul al-saldm , Beirut 1960-71, 4:62.20 (with 
reference to the three modes, ibid., 62.25). He observes that his argument is an original 
one (ibid., 62.29). 
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The culminating figure in the Sunnisation of Zaydism was Shawkanl (d. 
1250/1834). 157 One of his works was a commentary on Ibn al-Murtada’s 
epitome of Zaydl law. 158 When he reached the section on forbidding 
wrong, he formally laid out the doctrine of the three modes, and stressed 
the Prophetic authority behind them. 159 Performance in the heart, he 
noted, is an unobservable mental act. 160 A less formal appeal to the notion 
occurred in his lifetime during a visit by a Sa c udl embassy to San c a’ in 
1222-3/1807-8. The Sa c udl ambassador accused the Yemenis of unbelief 
because of their failure to confront the imam and his followers with regard 
to their current misdeeds. The Yemeni historian Jahhaf (d. 1243/1827f.), 
a pupil of Shawkanl, 161 responded that forbidding wrong is divided into 
parts; since the Yemenis were unable to perform it with the hand or 
tongue, they were left only with the third part, viz. performance in their 
hearts. 162 The assimilation of this notion can be set alongside the adoption 
by Shawkanl of the characteristic Sunni traditionalist rejection of rebellion 
against unjust rulers. 163 

This development did not mean that Shawkanl and those who thought 
like him took the duty less seriously than their forbears. Shawkanl himself 
regarded forbidding wrong as a matter of overriding importance for the 
welfare of the Muslim community at large, and of the people of Yemen in 
particular. 164 Nor was this just a matter of generalities. He describes a 


157 For a recent discussion of this key figure, see B. Haykel, ‘ATShawkanI and the jurispru¬ 
dential unity of Yemen’, Revue du Monde Musulman et de la Mediterranee , 67 (1994). 
The publication of the author’s dissertation will much advance our understanding of 
Shawkanl and of the wider trend in the history of Yemeni Zaydism which he represents 
(B. A. Haykel, ‘Order and righteousness: Muhammad ‘All al-Shawkanl and the nature of 
the Islamic state in Yemen’, Oxford D.Phil. 1997). 

158 On this work, see H. C A. al- c Amri, The Yemen in the 18th & 19th centuries, London 1985, 
152-64 (this study was drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). 

159 Shawkanl, Sayl, 4:586.11; cf. also ibid., 587.4, 587.20, 600.9. Again, compare his nega¬ 
tive stance towards the inclusion of hayya 1 aid khayri 3 l- c amal in the adhdn (ibid., 
1:205.4). 

160 Ibid., 4:587.7 (amr kainfi 3 l-qalb la yazhar ft 3 l-khdrij). The other noteworthy feature 
of Shawkanl’s commentary is his diatribe against the law-schools (ibid., 588.15), 
inevitably triggered by Ibn al-Murtada’s concession to their differences. 

161 On Jahhaf, see A. F. Sayyid, Masadir ta 3 rikh al-Yaman ft 3 l- c asr al-Isldmi, Cairo 1974, 
289-91 no. 15. Shawkanl states that Jahhaf was his pupil ( Badr, 2:60.21). 

162 Jasir, ‘al-Silat bayn San'a 5 waTDir'iyya’, 447. 

163 See Shawkanl (d. 1250/1834), al-Durar al-bahiyya, in his al-Dardri al-mudiyya, Cairo 
1986, 505.2, together with the torrent of quietist traditions in his own commentary 
thereto (ibid., 505.8; there is a brief confrontation with the old Zaydl activism, ibid., 

506.16) . His son’s commentary to the Durar conveys the same message (Ahmad al- 
Shawkanl (d. 1281/1864), al-Sumut al-dhahabiyya, ed. I. B. c Abd al-Majld, Beirut 1990, 

326.17) . 

164 For a general statement of its importance, see Shawkanl (d. 1250/1834), Raf : al-riba, 
printed with his Sharh al-sudur bi-tahrim raf : al-qubur, ed. M. H. al-Fiql, n.p. 1366, 
32-7. For similar rhetoric in a pamphlet on the problems of the Yemen, see Shawkanl’s 
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scholar of whom he approved, ‘Abdallah ibn Lutf al-Bari al-Kibsi (d. 
1173/1759£), as a noted performer of the duty, 165 and is pleased to 
recount an anecdote set in the streets of San'a 3 in which our scholar separ¬ 
ated a lascivious soldier from a woman, ignoring the abuse that was heaped 
upon him in consequence, but refusing to have recourse to the state. 166 In 
short, Shawlcani had not joined the Hashwiyya. The notion of performance 
in the heart, for all that it lends itself to quietism, does not preclude an 
active engagement in forbidding wrong. 167 More significantly, Shawlcani 
holds that performance with the hand extends where necessary to fighting 
(: muqatala ), and that someone who thereby gets himself killed is a martyr 
{shahid) . 16S Yet this conception of forbidding wrong is no longer a distinc¬ 
tively Zaydi one. 169 


al-Dawd 3 al- c djil, printed in the same volume, 5If., and cf. 56.2 (on this tract, see Amri, 
The Yemen, 121-3). 

165 Shawlcani, Badr , 1:393.4, 394.6. KibsT shared ShawkanI’s hostility to taqlid(ibid ., 393.7). 

166 Ibid., 393.8. Compare the incident noted above, ch. 4, 70. 

167 In three instances we have seen performance in - or with - the heart mentioned by 
Mu'tazilite or Zaydi writers who also speak of recourse to arms: in a work ascribed to 
Qasim ibn Ibrahim (see above, note 145), in one likely to have been written by Abu Talib 
al-Natiq (see above, ch. 9, notes 76, 78), and in the Koran commentary of al-Hakim al- 
Jishuml (see above, ch. 9, notes 159, 165). Pseudo-Qasim, like Shawlcani, is speaking of 
a performance confined within the heart; al-Natiq, by contrast, has in mind a performance 
with the heart which is externally manifested, while Jishuml’s intendon is not clear. 

168 Shawlcani, Sayl, 4:586.14, 587.3. I have not, however, seen ShawkanI speak of the sword 
in connection with the duty, except in one purely rhetorical context (ShawkanI, Raf c al- 
riba, 36.1). This is in marked contrast with traditional Zaydi formulations (see above, 
notes 15, 25, 115, 145, 147, but cf. the restrictive views cited above, note 146). 

169 It is a pity that ShawkanI’s traditional Zaydi antagonist, Ibn Harlwa (d. 1241/1825), was 
executed well before his vigorous rebuttal of the Sayl reached the topic of forbidding 
wrong (I owe this information to Bernard Haykel; see his ‘Order and righteousness’, esp. 
231-4). A relatively recent commentator on the Azhdr, QadI Ahmad ibn Qasim al-Ansi 
(d. 1390/1970) ( al-Tdj al-mudhhab li-ahkdm al-madhhab, San'a 5 n.d. (preface to this 
edition dated 1380/1960), 4:468-79 sections 473f.), retains much detail from the old 
Zaydi commentarial tradition (for the one-mile radius, see ibid., 470.6), and still men¬ 
tions predestinationism and anthropomorphism as leading heresies (ibid., 475.20 and n. 
1); but he cites Sunni hadith as authoritative (ibid., 469.10, 477 n. 1), regards only the 
Koran readings of the Seven as permissible (ibid., 475.17), and speaks of unobservable 
performance in the heart (ibid., 471.1 and n. 1); modernity makes its appearance with his 
insistence that the kind of printed pictures we have today do not count as images (ibid., 
477 n.l). I am indebted to Bernard Haykel for drawing this work to my attention and 
supplying me with a copy of the relevant pages (and see his ‘Order and righteousness’, 
276f.). 



CHAPTER 11 


THE IMAMiS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The Imamls provide the richest and most continuous documentation of 
the doctrine of forbidding wrong of any sect or school. Though early 
ImamI literature is less abundant than that of Sunni tradition or the 
Hanbalite law-school in the same period, it is far more plentiful than the 
fragmentary Mu c tazilite and Zaydl record. Thereafter we have at our dis¬ 
posal a succession of ImamI discussions of the duty which is more or less 
unbroken from the fifth/eleventh century till the present day. We owe this 
wealth of material to three circumstances. First, the Imamls, like the 
Zaydls, 1 made it a practice to give a place to forbidding wrong in their law- 
books. 2 Secondly, and unlike the Zaydls, the Imamls waxed numerous over 
the centuries, and generated a literary heritage that was commensurately 
large. Thirdly, recent developments in Iran have helped to make this heri¬ 
tage increasingly available in print. We can accordingly set out to write a 

1 See above, ch. 10, note 72. 

2 Their standard practice is to place it towards the end of the kitab al-jihad. This arrangement 

is first found with TusI (d. 460/1067) in his Nihdya , and is standard in ImamI law-books 
thereafter (except that Ibn al-Barraj (d. 481/1088) in his Muhadhdhab and the Muhaqqiq 
(d. 676/1277) in his Shard’i' make al-amr bil-maruf a separate kitab following close after 
that on jihad). Earlier law-books do not conform to this classical pattern. Ibn Babawayh (d. 
381/99If.) clearly does not regard al-amr bi’l-ma'rufas a legal topic at all, since he covers 
it in the doctrinal section of his Hiddya and omits it altogether from his Muqni\ as also 
from his Faqih. Mufid (d. 413/1022) in his Muqni c a and Sallar (d. 448/1056) in his 
Mardsim do cover the topic, but at or near the end of the law-book in association with their 
kitab al-loudud wa 3 l-addb. In his collections of traditions, TusI adopts the classical pattern 
in his Tahdhib (thus overriding the arrangement of the Muqni c a on which it is a commen¬ 
tary), and does not cover the topic in the Istibsdr. The puzzle is that the Kdfi of Kulaynl 
(d. 329/941) exhibits the classical pattern - which suggests that, at this point at least, the 
arrangement of the Kdfi as we have it may be the work of a later redactor (compare 
Modarressi, Crisis and consolidation , 102 and n. 259). Full references for the law-books 
mentioned in this note will be given below, notes 5, 65-74. In his Koran commentary, Abu 
TFutuh-i RazI (first half of the sixth/twelfth century) states that the topic of al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf belongs in the detailed discussion of the imamate {furu-i abwdb-i imdmat ), which 
in turn belongs to the usulal-din (Rawd , 3:141.17 (to Q3:104)); this statement very prob¬ 
ably derives from the same Sunni source as the traditions which follow it. 
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more sustained narrative of the history of the doctrine in Imamism than is 
possible for any other sect or school. But against the continuity of the 
record must be set its narrowness of focus. What the Imam! scholars have 
to offer is repeated coverage of doctrinal issues of a kind familiar from the 
Mu'tazilite tradition. It is in the nature of this material that it displays only 
a limited number of points of contact with the outside world. There seems 
to be no substantive ImamI equivalent to the treatment of forbidding 
wrong in the Zaydi legal tradition, let alone the responsa of Ibn Hanbal, 
and to this extent the Imam! story is a much more restricted one. 

For the purposes of this study, the history of ImamI thought can con¬ 
veniently be divided into three periods. The first I shall refer to as the early 
ImamI period. This is the epoch in which the imams were still present in 
the community, and Mu'tazilism did not yet dominate ImamI theology. It 
was in this context that ImamI tradition and the earliest ImamI Koranic 
exegesis took shape. The second period is that of the classical ImamI schol¬ 
ars, beginning in the fourth/tenth century and ending - somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily - in the eighth/fourteenth. The third is that of the later scholars 
from the eighth to fourteenth/fourteenth to twentieth centuries, includ¬ 
ing the establishment of an ImamI state in Iran, but excluding the origins 
and aftermath of the Iranian revolution. We begin, then, with the early 
ImamI period, as reflected in the body of tradition to which it gave rise. 


2. IMAMI TRADITION 

We can conveniently define the classical core of ImamI tradition on forbid¬ 
ding wrong as those traditions on the subject that are shared by the authors 
of two of the classical ‘four books’ of ImamI tradition, namely Kulaynl (d. 
329/941) 3 and Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067). 4 There are some twenty 
of these traditions in all. 5 The other two of the ‘four books’ do not treat 
the topic. 6 


3 Kulaynl, Kofi, 5:55-64, at the end of the kit ah al-jihad. Kulaynl divides his material into 
five chapters; the first two (ibid., 55-61) contain the most significant traditions. 

4 TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176-82. These traditions form a single chapter, again at the end of the 
kitdb al-jihad. 

5 Kulaynl has thirty-three traditions in all, twenty-one of them in his first two chapters. TusI 
has twenty-four. All of TusI’s traditions bar the last three are also in Kulaynl’s chapters, and 
this common stock of twenty-one traditions contains all the traditions of any importance; 
seventeen of them will be cited in what follows. Of the seventeen, approximately four are 
from the Prophet, three from Muhammad al-Baqir (d. c. 118/736), nine from Ja'far al- 
Sadiq (d. 148/765), and one from 'All al-Rida (d. 203/818). The predominance of tradi¬ 
tions from al-Sadiq is characteristic of ImamI tradition in general. The three traditions at 
the end of TusI’s chapter are taken from al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), Muqni c a, 
Qumm 1410, 808.10; this is clear from the order of the traditions, and from the way in 

which the second is abbreviated. 6 Viz. the Faqih of Ibn Babawayh, and Tusl’s Istibsdr. 
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Much of this material need not detain us long, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, about half of the traditions consist of exhortation without 
doctrinal content. They emphasise the great importance of forbidding 
wrong, 7 its future decay, 8 the dire consequences to the community of failure 
to perform it, 9 and the like. 10 In the second place, about half the material 
is already familiar from Sunni tradition 11 - though much of it appears in the 
mouths of Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and others of the twelve imams, 12 
and is transmitted with recognisably Imam! chains of transmission. 13 

If we concentrate on the traditions that have something substantive to 
say, we can readily detect a quietist strain which befits the general character 
of early Imamism. Nevertheless, most of the ideas pressed into service here 
are ones familiar from Sunni tradition. The following, all from Ja'far al- 
Sadiq, are cases in point. In one tradition he avers that forbidding wrong is 
a matter of counselling the faithful and instructing the ignorant, but not of 
confronting someone armed with a whip or a sword. 14 Asked about the 

7 Kulaynl, Kafi, 5:58 no. 9 = TusI, Tahdhib , 6:176 no. 4; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:59 no. 11 = TusI, 
Tahdhib, 6:177 no. 6; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:59 no. 15; cf. also Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:55f. no. 1 = 
TusI, Tahdhib , 6:180f. no. 21; ibid., 181 no. 23. 

8 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:59 no. 14 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:177 no. 8; and cf. also Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:55f. 
no. 1 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:180f. no. 21. 

9 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:56 no. 3 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 1; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:56f. no. 4 = TusI, 
Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 2; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:57 no. 5 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 3; Kulaynl, 
Kdfi, 5:59 no. 13 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:177 no. 7; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:56 no. 2 = TusI, Tahdhib, 
6:180 no. 20; ibid., 181 no. 22; Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:57f. no. 6 (for this last, see also Nagel, 
Staat und Glaubensgemeinschafi, 1:221, citing other sources). 

10 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:58 no. 7; and cf. TusI, Tahdhib, 18If. no. 24. All this and further exhor- 
tatory material is consolidated into a chapter on the theme ( al-hathth c ald 3 l-amr bil- 
ma c ruf) in Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), Wdfi, Tehran 1375, 9:28-30; by contrast, 
the other two chapters of his that concern us amount to only a page {ibid., 3 Of.). 

11 I have noted Sunni parallels in the following cases: (1) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:56 no. 3 = TusI, 
Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 1: see above, ch. 3, note 19 (and cf. note 23). (2) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:57 
no. 5 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 3: cf. Ibn Waddah, Bida c , 234 = 365 no. 82, and MuttaqI, 
Kanz, 3:81 nos. 5,583f. (3) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:58 no. 9 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176 no. 4: see 
Abu Ya‘la al-Mawsill (d. 307/919), Musnad, ed. H. S. Asad, Damascus and Beirut 1984-8, 
12:229f. no. 6,839; Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983), Tanbih aTjyhdfilin, ed. ‘A. 
M. al-Walul, Jedda 1980, 97.12. (4) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:58f. no. 10 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:176f. 
no. 5: cf. Ibn Abl TDunya, Amr, 138 no. 109; HaythamI, Zawd’id, 7:276.2; MuttaqI, 
Kanz, 3:67 no. 5,518; ibid., 81 no. 5,585. (5) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:59 no. 14 = TusI, Tahdhib, 
6:177 no. 8 = Himyarl (fl. later third/ninth century), Qurb al-isnad, Najaf 1950, 37.12: 
see above, ch. 3, note 38. (6) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:60 no. 1 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:178 no. 10: see 
above, ch. 3, note 62. (7) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:60 no. 2 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:178 no. 11: see 
QurtubI ,Jdmi c , 4:48.8. (8) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:63f. nos. 4f. = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:180 nos. 17f.: 
see above, ch. 3, note 53. (9) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:56 no. 2 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:180 no. 20: see 
above, ch. 3, note 36. (10) Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:57f. no. 6: ‘Abd al-Ghanl, Amr, 42f. no. 54, 
and cf. 50 no. 66. (11) TusI, Tahdhib, 6:181 no. 23: see above, ch. 3, note 28. As might 
be expected, much of the parallel Sunni material is found with Kufan isnads. 

12 Taking the eleven instances given in the previous note, three are from the Prophet (quoted 
in each instance through Ja‘far al-Sadiq), two from ‘All, one from Muhammad al-Baqir, 
four from Ja'far al-Sadiq, and one from ‘All al-Rida. 13 But cf. below, note 21. 

14 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:60 no. 2 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:178 no. 11; cf. above, note 11, item (7). 
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(Sunni) Prophetic tradition on standing up to an unjust ruler, 15 he explains 
it away as applying only where the ruler will accept the admonition. 16 The 
believer, he affirms in a similar vein, should not court humiliation by expos¬ 
ing himself to an ordeal he cannot withstand. 17 In the same way the occa¬ 
sional references to performance of the duty in the heart appear in material 
with Sunni associations. Thus Ja'far al-Sadiq holds that it is enough that 
God should know a believer’s disapproval from his heart, 18 and Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. c. 118/736) urges the faithful to perform the duty in their 
hearts, as well as verbally and physically. 19 The only tradition that formally 
sets out the three modes (here heart, hand and tongue) is one placed in the 
mouth of‘All without a chain of transmission. 20 A tradition of some doc¬ 
trinal interest in this connection has ‘All identify the minimal form of dis¬ 
approbation (adnd 1 l-inkdr ) as meeting offenders with ‘frowning faces’ 
(wujiih mukfahirra). 21 This formulation would preclude any performance 
of the duty that was confined to the heart; yet even here, the ‘frowning 
faces’ are a theme familiar from Sunni tradition. 22 


Ya'qub! (d. 284/897f.) knows this as a saying of'All al-Rida ( Ta’rikh , ed. M. T. Houtsma, 
Leiden 1883, 2:551.12; I owe this reference to Michael Cooperson). 

15 See above, ch. 1, note 18. 

16 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:60.7 no. 16 = Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:178.6 no. 9; see also Ibn Babawayh (d. 
381/991f.), Khisdl, Najaf 1971, 6 no. 16; Majlis!, Bihar , 100:75 no. 19; and cf. below, note 
36. (Such further references could be given for almost all the traditions discussed in this 
section, but will be supplied only for the more significant ones.) Cf. above, ch. 3, note 55. 

17 Kulayni, Kofi, 5:63f. nos. 4f. = Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:180 nos. 17fi; cf. above, note 11, item (8). 

18 Kulaynl, Kdfi, 5:60 no. 1 (the version in Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:178 no. 10 has niyyatihi for 
qalbihij, cf. above, note 11, item (6). 

19 Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:56.4 no. 1 = Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:181.5 no. 21. The activist tone and Sunn! 
linkage of this tradition will be discussed below, 256. 

20 Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:181 no. 23; cf. above, note 11, item (11). Cf. also Rad!, Nahjal-baldjyha, 
apud Ibn Ab! THadld, Sharh , 19:306.6. Several exhortatory traditions under con¬ 
sideration in this section have parallels in the Nahj al-balqpfha which I have not otherwise 
indicated. 

21 Tus!, Tahdhib , 6:176f. no. 5 (the version in Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:58f. no. 10 is from the 
Prophet, and does not contain the phrase adnd 3 Tinkdr). The isnad contains an apparently 
Sunn! transmitter from al-Sadiq, viz. Isma'il ibn Ab! Ziyad al-Sakuni (see al-'Allama al-Hilli 
(d. 726/1325), Rijdl , ed. M. S. Bahr al-'Ulum, Najaf 1961, 199 no. 3, describing him as 
a Sunni ( c dmmi ), and Barq! (d. 274/887f.) (attrib.), Rijdl, Tehran 1342 sh., 28.7, stating 
that he transmits from Sunnis ( c awdmm ); cf. also Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 1:300.9, and 333f. 
no. 601). For a version in a Zayd! source with a Hasanid isnad , see al-Murshad Yahya ibn 
al-Husayn (d. 477/1084fi), Amdli, Cairo 1376, 2:230.29. 

22 See above, note 11, item (4) (and cf. Ibn al-Murtada, Durar, f. 246a.5, for a parallel in a 
Zayd! source). The social avoidance of offenders is also a theme in traditions from al-Sadiq. 
In one he accuses his followers of not cutting off social interaction with the offender (Tus!, 
Tahdhib , 6:18 If. no. 24: la tahjurunahu). In another he is asked what to do if offenders 
within the community do not accept a rebuke; he replies that social relations with them 
should be cut off (uhjuruhum wa-jtanibu majdlisahum ) (Kulaynl, Kdfi, 8:162 no. 169 
(in the Rawda)', Hurr al-'Amil!, Wasd’il, 6:1:415 no. 3; Majlis!, Bihar , 100:85f. no. 58; 
similarly Hurr al-'Amil!, Wasd'il, 6:1:415 no. 5, and Majlis!, Bihar , 100:88 no. 66, trans¬ 
lated in Nagel, Staat und Glaubensyjemeinschaft , 1:222). 
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In general there is not much activism to be found in this material, but there 
is one conspicuous exception: a long activist tradition from Muhammad al- 
Baqir. 23 In harsh rhetorical language, he foretells that in the last days (Jtdkhir 
al-zaman) 24 there will be people who, despite their pious observances, do 
not consider forbidding wrong to be obligatory unless they are safe from 
harm (idha aminii ’l-darar ). They thereby brush aside the noblest of duties, 
for forbidding wrong is the way of the prophets and saints, and is fundamen¬ 
tal to the moral and physical well-being of society. The faithful should there¬ 
fore perform it in (or with) their hearts, speak out with their tongues, and 
strike the foreheads of the evil-doers. If the evil-doers comply, well and good; 
if not, the faithful should fight them (jdhiduhum bi-abddnikum) while 
hating them in their hearts. 25 Apart from its discordant activism, two things 
cast suspicion on the ImamI credentials of this tradition. First, it is also 
known to the Zaydls. 26 Secondly, the chain of transmission is unusual in that 
its key figure is Abu Tsma, judge of Marw. 27 This transmitter is no ImamI: 
he can be identified as the Hanafr Murji’ite Nuh ibn Abl Maryam al-MarwazI 
(d. 173/789f.). 28 The rest of the chain of transmission, in both the ImamI 
and Zaydi versions, is unhelpful. 29 But taken together, these points suggest 
that this violently activist tradition was not of ImamI provenance. 

Three traditions belonging to our core remain to be discussed. The first 
is the most interesting. 30 Here Ja'far al-Sadiq is asked an explicitly doctri¬ 
nal question: is forbidding wrong incumbent on the entire community ( al- 


23 Kulaynl, Kd.fi , 5:55f. no. 1 = TusI, Tahdhlb , 6:180f. no. 21; see also Fayd, Waft, 9:28.12; 
Hurr al-‘AmilI, Wasa’il , 6:l:394f. no. 6, 401f. no. 6, and 403f. no. 1. 

24 Such predictions are a familiar theme, see above, ch. 3, 39f. 

25 My summary omits much detail, including a final anecdote about the prophet Shu‘ayb 
which is paralleled in Sunni sources (see for example Abu 5 1-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tanbih , 
96.8, and Ghazzall, Ihya\ 2:285.10; in both the prophet is Joshua). Note the absence of 
any reference to the imam in the context of violence against offenders. 

26 See above, ch. 10, note 11. The text in this transmission is shorter and visibly corrupt; it 
contains neither of the references to the heart found in the ImamI version. 

27 So Kulaynl and TusI. The Zaydi version has simply ‘Abu Tsma’. 

28 See van Ess, Theolojyie , 2:549-51, and Cook, ‘Van Ess’s second volume’, 27-33. A pupil 
of Abu Hanlfa, he had a bad reputation as a traditionist among the Sunni experts. His iden¬ 
tity is pointed out in a scholion to the tradition in Fayd, Waft, 9:28, right-hand margin; 
the scholiast concludes that the tradition is to be relied on for the soundness of its content 
rather than its isndd. 

29 As to the higher part of the isndd , in both versions Abu Tsma transmits from Jabir (sc. the 
Kufan Jabir ibn Yazld al-Ju c fi (d. 128/745f.)) from Muhammad al-Baqir; the Zaydi isndd 
then continues through al-Baqir’s forebears to ‘All. As to the lower isndd ., the Imamls and 
Zaydls have different transmitters from Abu Tsma; neither seems to be identifiable. 

30 Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:59f. no. 16 = TusI, Tahdhib , 6:177f. no. 9; see also Fayd, Wdfi, 9:30.27; 
Hurr al-‘AmilI, Wasd’il, 6:1:400 no. 1; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:93 nos. 92fi; al-Nurl al-TabarsI 
(d. 1320/1902), Mustadrak al-Wasd 3 il , Qumm 1407-8, 12:187f. no. 6. This tradition 
was selected by Baha 5 al-Dln al-'Amill (d. 1030/1621) as the twelfth in his collection of 
forty traditions (Kitdb al-arba'in, Tabriz 1378, 103.8). 
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umma jamVtin )? He answers in the negative: it is incumbent on the strong 
who can expect obedience and know right from wrong ( al-qawl al-mutd c 
al- c dlim bi’l-ma c ruf min al-munkar ), not on the weak and ignorant; he 
then supports this answer with Koranic exegesis . 31 He goes on to draw a 
significant practical conclusion: ‘For one who knows this, there can be no 
objection if in this time of truce ( hudna) [he does not forbid wrong] when 
he lacks strength, the power of numbers, and the prospect of being obeyed 
(idha kdna Id quwwa lahn wa-ld ‘adad i2 wa-ld td‘a). ,3i Here, in this appli¬ 
cation of the idea of a truce between the ImamTs and their (Sunni) enemies, 
we have a very Imam! notion . 34 Nevertheless the transmitter from Ja'far al- 
Sadiq is reported to have been a non-imam !. 35 

The second tradition returns to the theme of confrontation with the 
unjust ruler. Here Ja'far al-Sadiq avers in quietist vein that there is no 
reward for one who comes to grief in such a venture . 36 

The third tradition tells us what Ja'far al-Sadiq would do when he came 
upon a group of people engaged in a dispute ( yakhtasimun ): before moving 
on, he would three times admonish them in a loud voice to fear God . 37 This 

31 He cites Q3:104, interpreting this as restrictive (khdss) rather than general ( c dmm) in scope 
(cf. above, ch. 2, 17-20; note that TusI himself holds the contrary view, see above, ch. 2, 
note 17). This exegesis is then buttressed with a parallel (Q7:159), after which the term 
umma is defined. Thus the tone of the discussion is scholastic, despite the absence of the 
formal concept of a collective obligation (fard c ald 3 l-kifdya). 

32 In Kulaynl’s text this is corrupted to c udhr. 

33 The transmitter then appends al-Sadiq’s quietist interpretation of the (Sunni) tradition on 
standing up to an unjust ruler (see above, note 16). 

34 See Kohlberg, ‘Development’, 78, citing Majlisl’s commentary to a tradition extolling 
taqiyya in which al-Sadiq states that ‘people are in [a state of] truce (hudnaf (Bihar, 
75:426 no. 84; the tradition itself is from Kulaynl, Kdfi , 2:217 no. 4). Note the surpris¬ 
ing lack of invocations of taqiyya as an antidote to al-amr bil-ma c ruf'm our tradition and 
others of quietist tendency. 

35 Mas'ada ibn Sadaqa is described as a Batrl Zaydl in one source (KashshI, Rijdl, 390.5), and 
as a Sunni ( c dmmi) in another (TusI, Rijdl, 137 no. 40). He is known to the Sunni rijdl 
literature (see Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl (d. 852/1449), Lisdn al-Mizdn , Hyderabad 
1329-31, 6:22f. no. 83; Ibn Hajar notes a case where he transmits a spurious tradition 
from al-Sadiq in the Kanjarildiyydt, an impeccably Sunni source for which see KattanI (d. 
1345/1927), al-Risdla al-mustatrafa , Damascus 1964, 93.9). 

36 Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:60f. no. 3 = TusI, Tahdhih , 6:178 no. 12; see also Ibn Babawayh (d. 
381/991f.), c Iqdhal-a c mdl, ed. 'A. A. al-Ghaffarl with the Thawdb al-a'mdl, Tehran 1391, 
296.13; Fayd, Wdfi, 9:31.3; Hurr al- c AmilI, Wasd’il , 6:1:401 no. 3; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:92 
no. 88; Nuri, Mustadrak , 12:187 no. 5. Ya'qub! knows this saying as 'All al-Rida’s 
( Ta 3 rikh , 2:551.14; I owe this reference to Michael Cooperson). I have not seen Sunni 
parallels to this formulation. 

37 Kulaynl, Kdfi , 5:59 no. 12 = ibid., 61 no. 4 = TusI, Tahdhib, 6:180 no. 19; see also Fayd, 
Waft, 9:31.10; Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’il, 6:1:394 no. 3; MajlisI, Bihar, 100:92 no. 86; Nuri, 
Mustadrak, 12:181 no. 16. Elsewhere al-Sadiq uses this rebuke against a man who is block¬ 
ing the way, but gives up when it becomes clear that the man is inured to rebuke (Kulaynl, 
Kdfi, 5:61 no. 5; Fayd, Waft, 9:31.12; for the point of the tradition, see the latter part of 
the scholion in the left-hand margin, and the summary in Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’il, 6:1:401 
no. 4). 
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is, in effect, an answer to the question how long one should persist in 
reproving people who do not listen . 38 Again, the transmitter from Ja'far al- 
Sadiq seems not to be an Imam !. 39 

If we widen our coverage of Imam! tradition to include other early 
sources and, still more, the compilations of the Safawid period, we encoun¬ 
ter a good deal of further material; but it does not greatly affect the overall 
picture. 

One feature of this material worth noting is that it provides further evi¬ 
dence of the penetration of Sunni material into Imami tradition. Even the 
standard Sunni ‘three modes’ tradition makes its appearance , 40 as does 
that of the ‘three qualities ’. 41 Likewise the term ‘put right’ ( ghayyara ), 
well established in Sunni tradition and absent from the Imami traditions 
considered above , 42 is quite common in this additional material, and that 
from an early date . 43 Most of these occurrences are ascribed to the 

38 Cf. above, ch. 5, 99. 

39 Ghiyath ibn Ibrahim is described as a Batrl Zaydl (TusI, Rijdl, 132.6). 

40 See Hurr al-'Amill, WasdHl, 6:1:407.4 no. 12; MajlisI, Bihar, 100:85.16 no. 57; Nuri, 
Mustadrak, 12:192 no. 7. All are from die Prophet; the last is closest to the Sunni wording, 
and is taken from Ibn Abl Jumhur al-Ahsa*! (fl . late ninth/fifteenth century), c Awdli al- 
la’dli, ed. M. al-‘AraqI, Qumm 1983-5, 1:431 nos. 128f. A much earlier source in which 
the tradition is found is Ishaq ibn Wahb (writing after 334/946), al-Burhdn ft wujuh al- 
haydn , 276.7; but despite the author’s clear Imam! affiliation (cf. ibid., 277.18), he quotes 
other well-known Sunni traditions ( ibid ., 276.17, 277.11). This work was drawn to my 
attention by Etan Kohlberg. For the Sunni tradition, see above, ch. 3, section 1. The saying 
of‘All regarding the decay of al-amr bil-ma c ruf (see above, ch. 10, note 8) also finds a 
parallel (Hurr al- c AmilI, Wasd’il , 6:1:406 no. 10; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:89 no. 71; Nuri, 
Mustadrak , 12:194 no. 4; and see also Radi, Nahj al-baldgha, apud Ibn Abl THadld, 
Sharh , 19:312.3). The notion of performance in the heart further appears in a Sunni tra¬ 
dition quoted with a Sunni isndd (TusI, Amdti , 2:88.9; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:77 no. 29; 
Nuri, Mustadrak , 12:189f. no. 1; for Sunni sources, see above, ch. 3, note 47). 

41 See Ibn Babawayh, Khisdl , 105 no. 79; Hurr al-‘AmilI, Wasail , 6:1:403 no. 10, and 419 no. 
3; MajlisI, Bihar , 100:91 no. 79; Nuri, Mustadrak , 12:187 no. 4 (all from al-Sadiq); ibid., 
189 no. 9 (from ‘All); Abu 4-Rida al-Rawandl (sixth/twelfth century), Nawddir , Beirut 
1988, 97.16; Ibn al-Ash‘ath [fl. first half of fourth/tenth century), al-Jafariyydt aw al- 
Ash c athiyydt, published with Himyarl’s Qurb al-isnad , Tehran n.d., 88.11 (whence Nuri, 
Mustadrak , 12:186 no. 1); MajlisI, Bihar, 100:87 no. 64 (all from the Prophet). For the 
Sunnis, see above, ch. 3, note 59. For other traditions on the qualities needed to perform the 
duty, see Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) (attrib.), Misbdh al-shana , Beirut 1961, 81.7, 82.3. 

42 There is one possible exception. The tradition from al-Sadiq stating that it is sufficient for 
the dignity ( : izz) of the believer who sees a wrong that God should know his disapproba¬ 
tion from his heart or his intention (see above, note 18) is found in a variant text vAthjyhi- 
yaran for c izzan. This is the text given in Majlisl’s commentary on Kulaynl’s Kofi (MajlisI 
(d. 1110/1699), Mir 3 dt al-'uqul, ed. H. al-RasulI et al., Tehran 1404-11, 18:407f. no. 
1), and as he remarks [ibid., 408.12), ghiyar here could be taken in the sense of taghyir 
al-munkar (see also MajlisI (d. 1110/1699), Malddh al-akhbdr , ed. M. al-Raja’I, Qumm 
1406-7, 9:472.8). For this variant, see also Hurr al-‘AmilI, Wasail, 6:l:408f. no. 1 (from 
Kulaynl); ‘All ibn al-Hasan al-Tabrisi [fl. later sixth/twelfth century), Mishkdt al-anwdr, 
Najaf 1965,49.20, whence MajlisI, Bihar, 100:92 no. 85. The Sunni versions offer no par¬ 
allel at this point in the tradition. 

43 It appears in two variants of a tradition found in the collection of Himyarl, who flourished 
in the later third/ninth century: (1) Qurb al-isndd, 37.17, from the Prophet with an 
Imam! isndd through Mas'ada ibn Sadaqa (for yataghayyar read yughayyar)', see also Hurr 
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Prophet, 44 but we also find the usage in the mouths of‘All 45 and Ja'far al- 
Sadiq. 46 

The rest of this material modifies the picture already given in places, but 
without substantially changing it. A touch of scholastic language appears 
in a letter from ‘All al-Rida (d. 203/818) to al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/ 
813-33) in which he states that the duty is incumbent when possible (idha 
amkana) in the absence of fear for oneself. 47 Yet elsewhere ‘All al-Rida 
refuses to rebuke offenders who belong to his own household, citing a 
saying of his father’s that ‘counsel is harsh’ ( al-naslha khashina ). 48 Other 
traditions suggest a positive attitude towards confrontation with unjust 
rulers - in marked contrast to the negative views we encountered above. 49 


al- c AmilI, Wasd 3 fi 6:1:407 no. 1 (second part); MajlisI, Bihar , 100:74f. no. 15 (from 
Himyan); ibid., 78 no. 35; (2) Himyari, Qurb al-isndd, 38.1 (a variant with a similar isndd ., 
but from 'All); see also Hurr al- e AmilI, Wasd 3 il , 6:1:407 no. 1 (first part); MajlisI, Bihar , 
100:75 no. 16; ibid., 78f. no. 36. This tradition is familiar from Sunni sources (see above 
ch. 3, note 64). At the same time, the oldest Imam! Koran commentaries contain the usage 
in a tradition cited by Muhammad al-Baqir from the kitdh Alt telling the story of 
Q7:163-6 (QummI, Tafsir , 1:245.14; 'AyyashI, Tafsir, 2:34.9; see also Fayd, Safi, 
2:248.12; BahranI (d. 1107/1695f.), al-Burhdn fi tafsir al-Qur’an , Tehran 1375, 
2:42.21,43.34). For the term kitdh c Ali , see E. Kohlberg, ‘Authoritative scriptures in early 
Imam! Shl'ism’, in E. Patlagean and A. Le Boulluec (eds.), Les retours aux ecritures, 
Louvain and Paris 1993, 300f. 

44 See the first variant adduced in the previous note; the ‘three modes’ tradition and the tra¬ 
dition with the Sunni isndd cited above, note 40; a tradition using the term ghiyar (Hurr 
al-'Amill, Wasd 3 il , 6:1:41 Of. no. 8); and an unusual tradition regarding a white bird that 
reproves believers who have been remiss in performing the duty at home by crying jyhayyir! 
jyhayyir! (Ibn al-Ash c ath, Jafariyydt, 89.5, whence Nurl, Mustadrak , 12:200f. no. 3). 

45 See above, note 43. 

46 See above, note 42; also Ibn Babawayh, ‘Iqdb al-a c mdl , 310.18, whence Hurr al- c AmilI, 
Wasd’fi 6:1:408 no. 3, and MajlisI, Bihar , 100:78 no. 34. 

47 See Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’fi 6:1:402 no. 8, and MajlisI, Bihar, 100:77 no. 27, both from 
Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991f.), c Uyun akhbdr al-Ridd, Najaf 1970, 2:124.6 (the full text 
shows that the letter as we have it cannot in fact be earlier than 260/874, see ibid., 121.2). 
The statement is also ascribed to al-Sadiq (Hurr al- c AmilI, Wasd’fi 6:l:398f. no. 22). 

48 See ibid., 402 no. 7, and MajlisI, Bihar , 100:76 no. 25, both from Ibn Babawayh, c Uyun 
akhbdr al-Ridd, 1:226 no. 38. 

49 Thus Husayn ibn c AlI (d. 61/680) - or 'All himself - describes al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf as 
(among other things) ‘opposing tyrants’ (mukhdlafat al-zdlim) (see Fayd, Wdfi, 9:30.6, 
Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’fi 6:1:403.6 no. 9, and MajlisI, Bihar , 100:79.15 no. 37, all from 
Ibn Shu'ba (mid-fourth/tenth century), Tuhaf al-'uqul, ed. 'A. A. al-Ghaffari, Tehran 
1376, 237.12, translated in Nagel, Staat und Glaubensgemeinschaft, 2:271; this speech 
appears already in Ibn al-Iskafi (third/ninth century), al-Miydr wa’l-muwdzana , ed. M. 
B. al-Mahmudl, Beirut 1981,275.6; for the authorship of this work, assuming it to be cor¬ 
rectly identified, see the editor’s note following the title-page). 'All in one of his speeches 
describes speaking out in the presence of an unjust ruler (kalimat c adl c inda imam jd 3 ir) 
as the best form of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Radi, Nahj al-baldjyha , apud Ibn Abl THadld, 
Sharh , 19:306.10, whence MajlisI, Bihar , 100:89 no. 70, translated in Nagel, Staat und 
Glaubensjyemeinschaft , 1:221). Muhammad al-Baqir speaks of the reward that awaits 
someone who goes to an unjust ruler and commands him to fear God (al-Shaykh al-Mufid 
(d. 413/1022) (attrib.), Ikhtisds, ed. 'A. A. al-Ghaffarl, Tehran 1379, 261.16, whence 
Nurl, Mustadrak , 12:178 no. 5; Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd 3 il , 6:1:406 no. 11). Nagel takes the 
view that such texts are older than the quietist material in Imam! sources (Staat und 
Glaubensgemeinschafi , 1:222). 
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As might be expected, Husayn ibn ‘All (d. 61/680) is a figure in whom 
forbidding wrong and righteous rebellion are associated; pilgrims to the 
tomb of the martyr are to testify that he commanded right and forbade 
wrong. 50 

Finally, there are two traditions that bear on the relationship between 
forbidding wrong and the imamate. In one, al-Baqir foretells that the 
world will not end until God sends a member of the family of the Prophet 
who will take action against all wrongs he encounters (la yarn, munkaran 
ilia ankarahu ). 51 The implication is, perhaps, that wrongs will not be much 
righted in the meantime. The other tradition is placed in the mouth of the 
Prophet on the day of Ghadir Khumm. He exhorts the faithful to perform 
the duty, and ends with the arresting statement that there can be no com¬ 
manding right or forbidding wrong without the presence of an infallible 
imam (ilia ma c a imam ma c stim ). 52 In general, however, Imam! tradition 
does little to relate forbidding wrong to the imamate. 

Early Imam! Koranic exegesis is a different matter. Here, as in Zaydism, 53 
there is a strain of sectarian exegesis which construes certain Koranic verses 
on forbidding wrong as references to the imams. 54 This strain is already 
present in the oldest extant Imam! Koran commentaries, themselves drawing 
on earlier traditions. Thus ‘All ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi (alive in 307/919) 
interprets Q9T11-12 to refer to the imams; his argument is along the lines 


50 MajlisI, Bihar, 101:163.21,171.17,172.18,209.18,230.2,231.4,267.3, 345.15, 360.8; 
Ibn QCilawayh (d. 368/978), Kamil al-ziydrdt, ed. 'A. al-Amlnl al-TabrlzI, Najaf 1356, 
203.9,207.7,208.14,209.6,210.4,210.16,213.3,220.10,229.12 (similar formulae are 
prescribed for pilgrims visiting the tombs of 'All (ibid., 43.8) and 'All al-Rida (ibid., 
312.13)); several of these variants include reference to jihad. I am indebted to Etan 
Kohlberg for supplying me with one of these references and putting me on the track of the 
rest. 

51 This tradition appears in two of our earliest sources: Himyarl’s Qurb al-isndd (where it is 
quoted by 'All al-Rida in a letter to a follower, ibid., 204.16); and the asl of Ja'far ibn 
Muhammad ibn Shurayh al-Hadraml (apudYj. al-MustafawI (ed.), al-Usulal-sitta c ashar, 
Qumm 1405, 63.4; on this asl, see E. Kohlberg, ‘ Al-usulal-arba c umia\ Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam, 10 (1987), 145 no. 68, and 154 no. 5). I have not seen this tradi¬ 
tion in the Imam! books on th zjyhayba. Cf. also below, note 63. 

52 Ahmad ibn 'All al-Tabris! (fl. early sixth/twelfth century), Ihtijdj, Najaf 1966, 1:82.1, 
whence Nun, Mustadrak, 12:182.16 no. 20. The tradition is transmitted by al-Baqir, with 
an apparently Imami isnad. 

53 Some of the Imami material discussed below is in fact of Zaydl origin (see below, notes 60, 
63). 

54 I leave aside the story that Ja'far al-Sadiq in an exchange with Abu Hanlfa identified the 
Koranic term ma'ruf with 'All, and munkar with his enemies, since though manifestly 
Shl'ite it is not attested in old Imami sources (van Ess, Theolojyie, 2:389, citing Abu Hayyan 
al-Tawhldl, al-Basair wa 3 l-dhakhair, 8:162 no. 561 (with a Hanafi parallel), and MajlisI, 
Bihar, 10:208fi, no. 10 (ultimately from Kalbl (d. 146/763f.)); this story was first drawn 
to my attention by Nurit Tsafrir). But for a similar equation of munkar with the enemies 
of the imams, see ibid., 24:303.8, likewise from al-Sadiq. 
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that those who command right (ma c ruf) are those who know all that is right, 
and only the imams answer to this description. 55 The same identification is 
reported by his contemporary 'Ayyashl. 56 At Q3:110 these exegetes, or their 
sources, go beyond exegesis to emend the text itself: as originally revealed, 
they tell us, the verse read not The best community’ (khaym ummatin) but 
‘the best imams’ (khaym a’immatin); again the argument is clinched in 
Qumml’s version by reference to forbidding wrong. 57 Already in c AyyashI’s 
commentary, however, other views are also reported. 58 This sectarian strain 
survives down the centuries in ImamI exegesis alongside more conventional 
approaches; 59 it can be found in commentaries to Q3:104, 60 Q3:110, 61 


55 QummI, Tafsir, 1:306.1. QummI adds an anecdote in which 'All Zayn al-'Abidin (d. 
94/712) refers the verses to the imams (ibid., 306.8). 

56 'AyyashI, Tafsir, 2:113 no. 142. 

57 QummI, Tafsir, 1:10.3, 110.1, both from Ja'far al-Sadiq; 'AyyashI, Tafsir, 1:195 nos. 
128f., again from al-Sadiq, who in the first tradition is reporting the reading of'All. A 
version close to Qumml’s appears in a short work of Sa'd ibn 'Abdallah al-Qumml (d. 
301/913f.) (see MajlisI, Bihar, 92:60.12). On all this see E. Kohlberg, ‘Some notes on 
the Imamite attitude to the Qur’an’, in S. M. Stern et al. (eds.), Islamic philosophy and the 
classical tradition: essays presented by his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer, Oxford 1972, 
21 If., and M. M. Bar-Asher, ‘Variant readings and additions of the Imaml-Sl'a to the 
Quran’, Israel Oriental Studies, 13 (1993), 42, 53 item 9. 

58 'AyyashI gives a further tradition on Q3:110 (again from al-Sadiq) in which the canoni¬ 
cal text is assumed (Tafsir, 1:195 no. 130, noted in Bar-Asher, ‘Variant readings’, 53 
n. 51). 

59 Cf. the material cited from ImamI commentaries above, ch. 2. 

60 QummI, Tafsir, 1:108.21 (with an exegesis of Muhammad al-Baqir’s referring the verse to 
the family of Muhammad and those who follow them); TabrisI, Majma\ 1:484.1 (report¬ 
ing al-Sadiq’s reading a’imma for umma both here and in Q3:110); Fayd, Safi, 1:339.11 
(quoting QummI). Both reports reappear in the commentary of BahranI ( Burhdn, 
1:308.12, 307.29, respectively), and see also Sharaf al-Dln al-Astarabadl (tenth/sixteenth 
century), Ta’wil al-dydt al-zdhira, Qumm 1407, 1:118f. no. 33 (with Astarabadl’s 
endorsement, ibid., 119.2), and MajlisI, Bihar, 24:153f. nos. 4f. Qumml’s report derives 
from the commentary of Abu TJarud (first half of the second/eighth century), the 
eponym of the Jarudiyya (cf. above, ch. 10, note 152) - in other words, from a Zaydl 
source (on this work see W. Madelung, ‘The Shiite and Kharijite contribution to pre- 
Ash'arite kaldm\ in P. Morewedge (ed.), Islamic philosophical theology, Albany 1979, 136 
n. 51). 

61 Abu TFutuh-i RazI, Rawd, 3:148.19 (reporting that in their exegeses the ahlal-bayt refer 
this verse to themselves and the infallible imams); ibid., 150.9 (similarly referring the verse 
to the imams); Miqdad, Kanz, 1:406.14 (on referring the verse to the infallible imams); 
Abu d-Mahasin al-Jurjanl ,Jila al-adhhdn, 2:102.13 (derivative from Razl’s first passage); 
AstarabadI, Ta’wil, 1:121.9 (referring the verse to the infallible imam, and going on to 
quote from QummI); KashanI, Manhaj, 2:300.13 (echoing both of Razl’s passages); Fayd, 
Safi, 1:342.17 (quoting QummI and 'AyyashI), and cf. ibid. , 343.4; BahranI, Burhdn, 
1:308.30 (quoting QummI); BahranI Burhdn, Tehran 1295-1302, 1:190.26 (quoting 
'AyyashI; the modern edition as available to me is defective at this point); MajlisI, Bihar, 
24:153-5 nos. If., 5fi, 12 (with the reading a 3 immatin\, ibid., nos. If., 8, 10-12 (refer¬ 
ring the verse to the family of the Prophet and the like); Ahmad al-Jazadri (d. 
1151/1738£), Qgld 3 id al-durar, Najaf 1382-3, 2:205.9, 206.13 (referring the verse to 
Muhammad, 'All and the imams, and citing QummI and others). Cf. also above, ch. 2, 
note 25. 
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Q9:112 62 and Q22:41. 63 Its status, however, seems to be somewhat margi¬ 
nal, and its near-absence from the commentary of Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 
460/1067) is perhaps a testimony to its lack or loss of mainstream respect¬ 
ability. 64 

To sum up, there is no scarcity of material on forbidding wrong in early 
Imam! literature, and what it offers is by no means identical with what we 
find in Sunn! sources for the same period. Yet it soon becomes evident that 
forbidding wrong was not the locus of a strong and distinctive develop¬ 
ment in Imam! thought - in contrast, for example, to precautionary dis¬ 
simulation ( taqiyya). Much of the material is merely exhortatory, and much 
of it echoes - and most probably derives from - the Sunni heritage. It is 
true that early Imam! Koranic exegesis links forbidding wrong to the 
imamate in a manner not paralleled in Sunni exegesis; but this linkage is 
one we have already encountered in Zaydism. Here and there we can see 
Imam! quietism at work in the traditions, but the message is by no means 
consistent. 


3. THE CLASSICAL IMAMI SCHOLARS 

In this section I shall consider the views of the Imam! scholars of the period 
from the fourth/tenth to the early eighth/fourteenth century - from Ibn 
Babawayh (d. 381/991f.) to the ‘Allama (d. 726/1325). I shall bring 
together works of law, theology and Koranic commentary. It will be sim¬ 
plest to analyse the material in terms of a small number of recurrent topics. 


62 TabrisI, Majma\ 3:76.8 (probably from QummI); AstarabadI, Ta’wil, 1:211.6 (citing 
TabrisI); Fayd, Safi , 2:381.23 (citing QummI); Bahrain, Burhdn , 2:167.3 (citing 
‘AyyashT). 

63 QummI, Tafsir , 2:8 5.2 (simply referring the verse to the imams); TabrisI, Majma ',4:88.19 
(quoting Muhammad al-Baqir saying: ‘We’re them, by God!’); Fayd, Safi, 3:382.2 
(quoting from QummI a report (not found in his work as we have it) offering an eschato¬ 
logical exegesis of Muhammad al-Baqir which refers the verse to the family of Muhammad, 
the Mahdl and his companions; and cf. ibid. , 382.7). Bahrain gives the second of these as 
taken from the commentary of Abu ’1-Jarud (Burhdn , 3:96.16). Following AstarabadI, he 
also gives four traditions from the imams to the same effect from a work of Muhammad 
ibn al-‘Abbas (AstarabadI, Ta’wil , 1:342-4 nos. 22-5; BahranI, Burhdn , 3:95.20; here the 
fourth tradition is a variant of the same tradition from Abu ’1-Jarud). The work in ques¬ 
tion is the Ta’wil md nazala . . . fi ’l-nahi wa-dlihi of Muhammad ibn ‘Abbas known as 
Ibn al-Juham (alive in 328/939f.) (see Kohlberg, Ibn Tdivits , 369-71 no. 623). See also 
MajlisI, Bihar , 24:164-7 nos. 6-8, lOf. (including three of Ibn al-Juham’s traditions); 
Furat ibn Ibrahim al-Kufi (_//. later third/ninth century), Tafsir , Najaf n.d., 98.3, 99.4 
(both quoting al-Baqir, the second eschatological), 100.10 (from Zayd ibn ‘All (d. 
122/740), on the Qa’im of the family of Muhammad). 

64 TusI strongly hints that Q3:110 refers to the imam(s) ( Tibydn , 2:558.14, followed by 
Rawandl (d. 573/1177f.), Fiqh aTQur’dn, ed. A. al-Husaynl, Qumm 1397-9,1:360.19), 
but quotes none of the traditions found in the other commentaries. 
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Of the six that I will discuss in detail, the first two show the Imamis depart¬ 
ing significantly from the Basran Mu'tazilite tradition with which the last 
two chapters have familiarised us. Then follow three cases in which they 
adhere to this tradition in more or less the same manner as the Zaydls. With 
regard to the final topic, the conditions of obligation, the Imam! record 
combines overall adherence with a telling divergence on one particular 
point. 


1. The three modes 

The first noteworthy feature of the accounts of forbidding wrong given by 
the Imami scholars of this period is the prominence of the doctrine of the 
‘three modes’. As we have seen, this schema was known to Imami tradi¬ 
tion, but it had not been particularly salient there. 

Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991f.), in the oldest account we possess, 65 states 
that a man must take a stand against wrong {‘ala ’l-‘abd an ynnkir al- 
munkar) with his heart, his tongue and his hand ( bi-qalbihi wa-lisanihi wa- 
yadihi); (if he cannot do this, then with his heart and his tongue;) 66 if he 
cannot do this, then with his heart (fa-in lamyaqdirfa-bi-qalbihi) . Further 
accounts of this kind, in which the modes are presented in the same de- 
escalating sequence, are to be found in works of al-Shaylch al-Mufid (d. 
413/1022), 67 Sallar (d. 448/1056), 68 TusI (d. 460/1067), 69 Ibn al-Barraj 

65 Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/9911'.), Hidaya , printed with his Muqni\ Qumm and Tehran 
1377, 11.7; the passage is translated (with an omission) in McDermott, Mufld , 316 n. 4. 
Unfortunately, this seems to be the only surviving account of the duty by Ibn Babawayh. 
In a concise description of the Imam! faith he lists al-amr bil-ma c ruf, but without expand¬ 
ing further ( Amdli , Tehran 1404, 652.13). 

66 The passage enclosed in parentheses is not in the text of the Hidaya as we have it; but it 
appears in a citation from the Hidaya given by MajlisI (Bihar, 100:71 no. 2, where we also 
find yughayyir for yunkir). 

67 Mufid, Muqni'a, 809.8. In another work, Mufid speaks of performance with the tongue 
and hand, but makes no mention of the heart (Awd’il al-maqdldt , Tabriz 1371, 98.4, 
translated in McDermott, Mufid , 279). 

68 Sallar (d. 448/1056), Mardsim , ed. M. al-Bustanl, Beirut 1980, 260.7, speaking of tha- 
lathat adruh. He adds a somewhat obscure statement about escalation (ibid., 260.9). Sallar 
was a pupil of Mufid and Murtada ('Abdallah Afandl al-Isbahanl (d. 1130/1717£), Riyad 
al-'ulamd 3 , ed. A. al-Husaynl, Qumm 1401, 2:438.2). 

69 The account given by TusI in his Nihdya is dominated by the ‘three modes’, referred to 
as al-anwa al-thaldtha (TusI (d. 460/1067), Nihdya, Beirut 1970, 299.10). The pre¬ 
sentation of the de-escalatory sequence is complicated by Tusl’s choice to deal separately 
with al-amr bil-ma c ruf (ibid., 299.16) and al-nahy c an al-munkar (ibid., 300.9). In his 
Jumal he likewise refers to the ‘three modes’ (here thaldthat aqsdm, al-Jumal wa 3 l- c uqud, 
ed. M. W. Khurasan!, Mashhad 1347 sh., 161.3). He does not cover al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf 
in his Mabsut. An impression of his discussion of it in his Nihdya can be obtained from 
the translation in A. K. S. Lambton, State and government in medieval Islam, Oxford 
1981, 243f. 
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(d. 481/1088), 70 and Ibn Abl 3 1-Majd (sixth/twelfth century?). 71 Ibn 
Hamza (alive in 566/1171), followed by Yahya ibn Sa c Id (d. 689/1290), 
presents the matter differently: one starts with the tongue; if this does not 
work, one escalates to violence; if one is unable to do any of this, one 
confines one’s performance to the heart. 72 With the Muhaqqiq (d. 
676/1277) the original sequence has been reversed: one first tries with the 
heart; 73 if one knows that this will not work, one moves to the tongue; 
failing that, one has recourse to the hand. 74 The c Allama follows the 
Muhaqqiq in adopting this escalatory sequence. 75 

This difference of presentation is analysed by the c Allama in one of his 
works. 76 He remarks that he does not see much to argue about, and that 
the dispute should be seen as verbal rather than substantive. 77 There is no 
doubt something to be said for this. The de-escalatory sequence makes 
sense as a statement that one does as much as one can. The escalatory 
sequence, by contrast, makes sense as a statement that one does no more 
than is necessary. 78 Any sensible view will implicitly or explicitly combine 
these points: one does as much as is necessary and possible. 


70 Ibn al-Barraj (d. 481/1088), Muhadhdhab , Qumm 1406, 1:341.3 (in an account that 
clearly follows Tusl’s Nihdya). The sequence is de-escalatory, though not fully spelled out. 
Ibn al-Barraj was a pupil of TusI and his deputy (khalifa) in Syria ('Abdallah Afandl, Riyadh 
3:141.6, 142.5). 

71 Ibn Abl d-Majd (sixth/twelfth century?), Ishdrat al-sabq, ed. I. Bahadur!, Qumm 1414, 
146.9. For bil-lisdn at 146.12 we must surely read bil-qalb\ as it stands, the text identifies 
performance with the tongue as the irreducible minimum. 

72 Ibn Hamza al-Tusi (alive in 566/1171), Wasila , ed. M. al-Hassun, Qumm 1408, 207.9; 

Yahya ibn Sa'Id (d. 689/1290), al-Jdmi lil-shara i\ apud Silsilat al-yandbi c al-fiqhiyya, 
Beirut 1990, vol. 9: al-Jihad , 239.15. 73 For what this means, see below, note 81. 

74 See al-Muhaqqiq al-Hilll (d. 676/1277), Shard''T al-Isldm, ed. 'A. M. 'All, Najaf 1969, 
1:343.2, and similarly his al-Mukhtasar al-ndfi\ Tehran 1387, 139.9. He speaks of three 
mardtib. 

75 See al-'Allama al-Hilll (d. 726/1325), Tabsirat al-muta c allimin, apud Sadiq al-ShlrazI, 
Sharh Tabsirat aTmuta c allimin , Qumm 1406, 1:299.3; and his Tahrir al-ahkdm , n.p. 
1314,1:157.31; Irshad al-adhhdn, ed. F. al-Hassun, Qumm 1410,1:352.15; Qawd'id al- 
ahkdm, Qumm 1413-, 1:525.2; Tadhkirat al-fuqahd 3 , n.p. n.d., 1:458.38; Muntahd T 
matlab , n.p. 1333, 993.24. He uses the term mardtib in the accounts of the Tahrir , 
Tadhkira , and Muntahd. 

76 See al-'Allama al-Hilll (d. 726/1325), Mukhtalafal-ShVa, Qumm 1412-, 4:474.10 (using 
the term mar tab a for ‘mode’)- He reports the views of Ibn Hamza and Sallar correctly, 
but surprisingly he ascribes Ibn Hamza’s position also to TusI; the Muhaqqiq’s view (and 
his own in his other works) is adduced anonymously. 

77 Ibid., 474.16 (al-tahqiq anna 3 l-nizd c lafzi ). The analysis that he then gives is not, however, 
entirely cogent, since he has to interpret Sallar’s view in terms of the notion that perform¬ 
ing al-amr bTl-maWuf with the hand means setting a good example; this, as we shall see, is 
a view put forward by TusI and his pupil Ibn al-Barraj (see below, note 83), but not by Sallar. 

78 Escalation was, of course, a familiar concept, and one that did not need to be expressed in 
terms of the ‘three modes’ (see Murtada, Dhakhira , 559.18; Abu d-Salah al-Halabl (d. 
447/1055), al-Kafi ft 3 l-fiqh , ed. R. UstadI, Isfahan 1403, 267.7; TusI, Iqtisad , 150.3; 
TusI, Tamhid al-usul , 305.15; TusI, Tibydn , 2:549.17 (to Q3:104); ibid., 566.2 (to 
Q3:114), whence Rawandl, Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn , 1:362.16 (also to Q3:114); ibid., 359.1 (to 
Q3:110), borrowed from Zamakhshari, Kashshdf 1:398.1 (to Q3:104)). 
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Within this framework, there are two variations that are really matters 
of classification. First, it is not obvious where such responses as avoiding 
or turning away front the offender belong in the three-mode schema. 
Tusi, the oldest source to confront the problem, describes avoidance as ‘a 
kind of action’ (darb min al-fi c l ), and is followed by Ibn al-Barraj. 79 Ibn 
Hantza, again followed by Yahya ibn Sa'Td, sees such responses as actions 
taking the place of verbal rebukes. 80 The Muhaqqiq, by contrast, regards 
them as performance with the heart, 81 and he is followed in this by the 
‘Allama. 82 The second variation is TusT’s view (loyally followed by his pupil 
Ibn al-Barraj) that in the case of commanding right (as opposed to forbid¬ 
ding wrong), performance with the hand means setting a good example 
for others. 83 

Yet there are other accounts that ignore the entire schema of the ‘three 
modes’. This is the case with Murtada (d. 436/1044) 84 and Abu TSalah 
(d. 447/1055f.), 85 and with certain works of Tusi. 86 Ibn Idris (d. 598/ 


79 Tusi, Nihaya, 300.14; Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab , 1:341.20. 

80 Ibn Hamza, Wasila , 207.10 ( rubbamd yaqumu 3 l-fi c lfi dhdlika maqdm al-qawly, Yahya ibn 
Said, Jdmi, 239.17. 

81 Muhaqqiq, ShardY, 1:343.5, and cf. his Mukhtasar , 139.11. He indicates that there are 
degrees in such responses: izhdr al-kardha is less drastic than Trad and hajr. For Mufid 
and Tusi, by contrast, performance in the heart is clearly no more than an unobservable 
mental act (see Mufid, MuqnTa , 809.12, 810.3, implying that this mode is not affected 
by external constraints; Tusi, Nihaya , 300.2, speaking of ‘belief in the obligation of al- 
amr bTl-maWuf'm. the heart’; and see also Abu TSalah, Kdfi , 265.3, and Ibn al-Barraj, 
Muhadhdhab , 1:341.8). 

82 'Allama, Tahrir, 1:157.31; and his Irshdd , 1:352.15; Qawd'id , 1:525.2; Tadhkira , 
1:458.39; Muntahd , 993.24 (where the root hjr is misspelled hjr ); and cf. his Mukhtalaf 
4:475.5. The 'Allama recognises that performance in the heart may also be an unobserv¬ 
able mental act ( Qawd'id , 1:525.2; and cf. his Mukhtalaf, 4:475.3). 

83 Tusi, Nihaya , 299.16 (the usual view also appears, ibid., 300.4); Ibn al-Barraj, 
Muhadhdhab, 1:341.9. The idea finds an echo in Yahya ibn Said (JdmT, 239.18), and the 
'Allama has ingenious though inappropriate recourse to it in his Mukhtalaf (4:475.7), but 
essentially it died with Tusi and his immediate school. 

84 This is true not just for the brief accounts in his Jumal and Muqaddima, but also for the 
elaborate discussion in his Dhakhira (Murtada (d. 436/1044), Jumal al- c ilm wa 3 T c amal, 
ed. A. al-Husaynl, Najaf 1387, 39.12; Muqaddima ft 3 l-usul al-Ttiqadiyya, in M. H. Al 
Yasln (ed.), Nafd'is al-makhtutdt, Najaf and Baghdad 1952-6, 2:82.5; Dhakhira, 
553-60). 

85 This despite the fact that Abu TSalah’s Kdfi gives a reasonably detailed account of the 
duty. He was a pupil of Murtada and Tusi ('Abdallah Afandl, Riyad, 5:464.17). 

86 There is no trace of the ‘three modes’ in his Iqtisad or Tamhid (in both of which he seems 
to be following the presentation of Murtada’s Dhakhira)', nor is the schema in evidence in 
the accounts of school doctrine found in his Tibydn. However, his cross-reference to his 
Sharh Jumal al- c ilm (sc. his Tamhid) at Tibydn, 2:549.15 (to Q3:104) is replaced in the 
commentary of Abu TFutuh-i RazI with an account of the ‘three modes’ (sih martaba, 
with the usual de-escalatory sequence) ( Rawd, 3:141.12). Note also Tusi’s statement that 
inkdr ‘with the hand’ is to be done only against one who commits a ‘bodily’ offence ( min 
ma c dsi 3 l-jawdrih) or rebels against a legitimate imam ( Tibydn, 2:566.7 (to Q3:114), 
whence Rawandl, Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn, 1:363.2). There is likewise no mention of the ‘three 
modes’ in Himmasl’s account ( Munqidh, 2:209-21). 
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1202) makes no systematic use of it. 87 Even Mufid in one of his works 
makes no reference to performance in the heart. 88 

What is the origin of the ‘three modes’ doctrine as adopted by the Imam! 
scholars? A Mu'tazilite origin can be excluded: the doctrine is not at home 
there, and in any case it is already attested tor Ibn Babawayh, an Imam! tra¬ 
ditionalist. This helps to explain the absence of the schema from the doc¬ 
trine of Murtada and derivative sources. But equally, the doctrine is hardly 
to be seen as a direct inheritance from Imam! tradition, since as we have 
seen, it is only weakly attested there. 89 The likelihood is thus that the 
source of the doctrine is Sunni traditionalism, where the notion is promi¬ 
nent thanks to its embodiment in the standard Sunni Prophetic tradition 
on forbidding wrong. 90 The Imam! reception of the doctrine presumably 
took place in the interval between the formation of Imam! tradition and 
the lifetime of Ibn Babawayh. This adoption no doubt owed something to 
the simple elegance of the schema and the lack of any principle of compar¬ 
able systematising power in Imam! tradition. But it also illustrates the fact 
that the Imam! assimilation of Mu'tazilism was less thorough-going than 
that of the Zaydis. 


2. The imam’s permission 

A second noteworthy element in the accounts of the Imam! scholars is the 
doctrine that when forbidding wrong involves violence, or some level of 
violence, the permission of the imam or of someone appointed by him is 
required. 91 This point is often presented within the framework of the ‘three 
modes’, and we can therefore consider it here. 

Most authorities espouse this doctrine in some form, even when recog¬ 
nising the existence of a contrary view. It may take the form that permission 

87 He does, however, interpolate references to performance ‘with the hand’ into the passage 
he quotes from Tusl’s Iqtisdd (Ibn Idris (d. 598/1202), Sarair , Qumm 1410-11,2:23.8; 
cf. TusT, Iqtisdd , 150.3); and references to tongue and heart are found in a passage he 
quotes at Sard’ir , 2:24.2 from Tusl’s Nihdya , 300.14. 88 See above, note 67. 

89 See above, notes 20, 40. The tradition that Ibn Babawayh adduces in the Hiddya makes 
no reference to the ‘three modes’ ( Hiddya , 11.10; for this tradition, see above, note 14). 
One of the two traditions quoted by Mufid sets out the ‘three modes’ ( Muqnia , 808.14); 
it is the saying of ‘All noted above, note 20. This latter tradition is also quoted by the 
‘Allama ( Muntahd , 993.32), who is more given to quoting traditions than any previous 
Imam! jurist since Mufid. 

90 On the Sunni side, too, the apparentiy temporal ordering of the modes in this tradition 
(hand, then tongue, then heart) eventually came to be seen as problematic (see ‘All al- 
Qarl, Mubin , 191.3, and Isma‘11 Haqql BrusevI, Shark, 338.1; ‘All al-Qarl remarks that to 
his knowledge he is the first to deal with the problem). 

91 See H. MudarrisI TabatabaT, Zamin darfiqh-i Isldmi , Tehran 1362 sh., 1:112, with ref¬ 
erences to numerous sources. 
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is needed where killing or wounding is involved; so Mufid in one of his 
works, 92 Sallar, 93 the Muhaqqiq, 94 and the ‘Allama in one of his works. 95 
Elsewhere, however, we may find suggestions of a lower or higher thresh¬ 
old: thus Mufid in another of his works, 96 Tusi in one of his works, 97 and 
Ibn al-Barraj 98 seem to extend the requirement to all forms of violence, 
whereas Ibn Hamza appears to restrict it to killing. 99 These authors also use 


92 Mufid, MuqnTa, 809.15 (wa-laysa lahu : l-qatl wal-jirah ilia bi-idhn sultan al-zaman al- 
mansub li-tadbir al-andm)', a few lines below he speaks of‘shedding blood’ (safk al-dimd 3 , 
ibid., 810.1). 

93 Sallar, Mardsim , 260.16 (restricting such action to the sultan or someone acting under his 
orders). Of his teachers, he here follows Mufid rather than Murtada. 

94 Muhaqqiq, ShardY, 1:343.11 (stating that the view requiring idhn al-imam is the more 
widely accepted ( al-azhar )); Muhaqqiq, Mukhtasar , 139.14 (requiring the permission of 
the imam or of his appointee). 

95 ‘Allama, Tabsira , 1:300.1 (requiring idhn al-imam for wounding); cf. his Irshad , 1:353.1 
(where he gives this as an opinion, though without mentioning an alternative). 

96 Mufid, Awail al-maqdldt, 98.6 (making bast al-yad subject to appointment or permission 
on the part of the sultdn\ for wa-lan yajuz taghayyur hadhd 3 l-shart al-madhkur, read wa- 
la yajuz bi-ghayr hadhd 3 l-shart al-madhkur). This passage is translated in McDermott, 
Mufid , 279; he identifies the sultan as ‘the de facto holder of power’, but see below, note 
108. 

97 In his Nihdya , Tusi makes it clear that, at least in the case of inkdr al-munkar , even blows 
require permission (ibid., 300.9; for al-amr bil-ma c ruf see ibid., 300.4). The imam is 
referred to as sultan al-waqt al-mansub lil-riydsa, or simply as al-sultdn (cf. below, note 
108). Tusi does not however limit performance in the absence of permission to the heart, 
as indicated in A. A. Sachedina, The just ruler (al-sultdn al- c adil) in Shi 1 ite Islam, New York 
and Oxford 1988, 145. In parallel passages in his Iqtisdd (150.9) and Tamhid (305.20), 
Tusi states that the dominant Imam! view (al-zdhir min madhhab/madhdhib shuyukhind 
al-Imdmiyya ) is that this land of performance of the duty (the context leaves it unclear 
exactly what is intended) is for the imams or for someone who has their permission (the 
Tamhid adds the invocation c alayhim al-saldm, which may or may not be from Tusi 
himself). In his Tibydn, Tusi states that ‘most of our companions’ believe that this kind of 
performance of the duty (in the context, armed conflict) needs the permission of the sultan 
al-waqt, whereas ‘those who disagree with us’ hold otherwise (Tibydn, 2:549.20 (to 
Q3:104), and see ibid., 566.4 (to Q3:114)). Puzzlingly, Ibn Idris states that in his Tibydn 
(though not in his Iqtisdd and Nihdya) Tusi firmly espoused Murtada’s view (Sard’ir, 
2:23.18, whence ‘Allama, Mukhtalaf 4:475.17; ‘Allama, Tahrir, 1:158.1; Madelung, 
‘Amr be ma‘ruf’, 995b; Sachedina,/ wj? ruler, 145). Yet the text of the Tibydn as we have 
it is clearly old: parallel passages with a wording identical to Tusl’s are already found in a 
work of the sixth/twelfth century (Rawandl, Tiqh al-Qur’dn, 1:358.4, 362.17), and the 
sense is likewise reproduced in the Persian of Abu d-Futuh-i RazI (Rawd, 3:141.14 (to 
Q3:104), speaking of the need for dasturi-i imam). The stipulation of the need for the 
imam’s permission does have a distinctly intrusive look in both the passages of the Tibydn 
in which we find it; but this can readily be understood as a result of its insertion by Tusi 
himself into material taken from Mu'tazilite sources that made no mention of it. Thus 
Tusl’s first pronouncement on the issue follows a statement enjoining recourse to arms 
where necessary; this latter is taken from Rumman! (d. 384/994), who makes no refer¬ 
ence to the imam’s permission (compare Tusi, Tibydn, 2:549.16 with RummanI, Tafsir, 
f. 62a.9, bothtoQ3:104). 

98 Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab, 1:341.12 (speaking of al-imam al-'adil, or one appointed by 
him). Again, he is following Tusl’s Nihdya. 

99 Ibn Hamza, Wasila, 207.12. He requires permission from the appropriate authority (man 
lahu dhdlika) for action involving talaf( or for any kind of ta’dib ?). 
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a variety of terms to refer to the imam; 100 some allow for permission being 
granted by an appointee of his, while others do not mention this. But despite 
the variations, there is no indication of explicit disagreement within this 
camp. 101 

A few authorities, however, reject the whole requirement. 102 Murtada 
does so quite explicitly, 103 and he is followed by Ibn Idris, 104 and by the 
‘Allama in most of his works. 105 Yahya ibn Sa'id is in the same camp. 106 

Finally, there are authors who do not mention the issue at all. This is the 
case with Ibn Babawayh, Abu d-Salall and Ibn Abi TMajd. This is not 


100 These terms are given in the preceding notes. 

101 It is thus unclear to me how far Madelung is right to single out certain scholars (he names 
the Muhaqqiq and the 'Allama) as holding ‘an intermediate position’ (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 
995b). * 

102 Sachedina takes the view that there is a consensus among the ImamI scholars on the issue 
(see his Just ruler, 142, 144f.). However, if this had been so, the 'Allama would not have 
needed to discuss the question in his Mukhtalaf (see below, note 105). Sachedina’s view 
may be based on the interpretations noted below, notes 103, 105. 

103 Murtada, Dhakhira , 560.4. He says that some have held that performance involving 
injury ( al-idrdr wul-ilum) can only be carried out as punishment (' uqubatan ), and that 
this can only be inflicted by the imams (al-a'imma) or at their command. He then argues 
that this is wrong, because such punishment is deliberate - in contrast to injury inflicted 
in the course of al-umr bil-maruf which is an unintended consequence. This argument 
is quoted by TusI (see especially Iqtisdd , 150.11, whence later sources); he proceeds to 
refute it. A different understanding of the argument as quoted by TusI seems to lie behind 
Sachedina’s view that Murtada requires the imam’s permission (Just ruler , 145). 

104 Ibn Idris, Sard’ir, 2:23.18 (huwa } l-aqwd wa-bihi ufti). Ibn Idris has just quoted views of 
TusI and Murtada. HimmasI, whose account of the issue mixes material from Tusl’s 
Tamhid and the school of Abu THusayn (see above, ch. 9, notes 130,134), espouses the 
rejection of the requirement in accordance with the views of both Murtada and the school 
of Abu THusayn ( Munqidh , 2:210.5-211.2). 

105 'Allama, Tahrir , 1:157.34 (setting out the rival views), 158.1 (endorsing the view that 
permission is not needed as the stronger ( al-aqwd))', similarly his Muntahd , 993.34, 
994.1. In his Mukhtalaf he gives an account of the disagreement among the Imam! schol¬ 
ars on the issue based on the analysis of Ibn Idris, to which he adds the views of Sallar and 
Ibn al-Barraj, and the silence of Abu TSalah (ibid., 4:475.10). He himself again endorses 
the view of Murtada (ibid., 476.3). In support of this view, the 'Allama adduces the fol¬ 
lowing arguments: the unrestricted scope ( c umum) of the duty; two Imam! traditions 
(including the long activist one) which do not speak of permission, and are presumably 
read by him as indications that it is not required; the point that the duty is obligatory for 
the good order of the world (li-maslahat al- c dlam), and so like other goods is not depen¬ 
dent on any condition (read fa-ld yaqifdn c ald shart ka-jjhayrihimd min al-masdlih)\ and 
finally the fact that it is obligatory for the imam and the Prophet, and is therefore oblig¬ 
atory for us in the same way, since they are our mandatory role models (li-wujub al- 
tnassi). Those who take the other view, he adds, have argued from the sanctity of life 
(wujub c ismat al-nufus) and the prohibition of shedding blood (tahrim al-iqddm c ald 
irdqcit al-dima). The occurrence of the word c isma in this passage may be behind 
Sachedina’s view that some ImamI scholars hold infallibility to be necessary for the use of 
force in al-umr bil-ma c ruf Just ruler, 101, 144f.). In two other works, the 'Allama 
merely notes the existence of divergent views on the issue ( Tadhkira, 1:458.43; Qawd c id, 
1:525.6). 

106 Yahya ibn Sa'Id ,Jdmi c , 239.16, stating the view that such permission is unnecessary to be 
the more sound (asahh). 
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necessarily significant: some authors mention the issue in one work but not 
in another. 107 

It is not difficult to see why such a doctrine would find favour with the 
Imam! scholars. Since the imam was by their time in occultation, and had 
no designated representative among the community, such a requirement 
would mean that violence (or the specified level of violence) could not be 
employed in forbidding wrong until such time as the imam returned. 108 
The doctrine can thus be seen as of a piece with the quietist tendency that 
characterises Imamism in this period. 109 

What this leaves is the question where the doctrine comes from. It has 
no significant basis in Imam! tradition, 110 and it is in line with this that it 
makes no appearance in Ibn Babawayh’s account of the duty. Instead, it is 
first encountered in a work of Mufid - prompdy to be rejected by Murtada. 
Mufid was a Baghdadi Mu'tazilite, whereas Murtada was aligned with the 
ultimately more successful Basran school. 111 Could we then have to do 
with a piece of Baghdadi Mu'tazilitc doctrine? A quotation from the 
Baghdadi Abu TQasim al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) given by Tusi in his Koran 
commentary runs as follows: 112 ‘Other people [i.e. people other than the 
ruler] may only do this [i.e. have recourse to arms in the course of forbid¬ 
ding wrong] when there is no imam, nor anyone appointed by him; when 
there is one, no one should do this except under conditions of necessity.’ 
The first part of this view was formally irrelevant to the Imam! situation: it 
was a matter of faith that there was an imam, whether he was present or 


107 Thus Murtada does not mention it in his Jumal or Muqaddima, and Tusi omits it in his 
Jurncil. 

108 That the various terms employed by the scholars (see above, notes 92-9) refer to the 
imam seems clear from such equivalences as that in TusT’s discussion of the execution of 
the hadd punishments between sultan al-zamdn al-mansub min qibal Allah and al-imdm 
(Nihdya , 300.19). There has been some dispute as to whether the ImamI jurists did or 
did not use some of these terms to refer to a just ruler who was not the imam (see N. 
Calder, ‘Legitimacy and accommodation in Safavid Iran: the juristic theory of 
Muhammad Baqir al-Sabzavarl (d. 1090/1679)’, Iran , 25 (1987), 91f., 104 nn. 21f., 
with discussion of other views, including that of Madelung; above, note 96; also 
Sachedina , Just ruler, 103, and, in the context of al-amr bi’l-ma’riif S. A. Arjomand, The 
shadow of God and the hidden Imam , Chicago and London 1984, 62). Calder takes the 
rather isolated view that in the usage of the jurists these terms refer only to the imam; on 
the basis of the limited body of texts considered here, I would tend to agree with him. 

109 McDermott aptly characterises Mufid’s doctrine of al-amr bi’Tma'riifas expressed in his 
Awd’il al-maqalat as ‘mild’ ( Mufid , 279). 

110 See above, note 52, for the rather marginal tradition that is the only exception known to 
me. 111 McDermott, Mufid , 4f, 396. 

112 Tusi, Tibydn , 2:549.22 (to Q3:104) (cf. above, ch. 9, note 23), whence Abu TFutuh-i 
RazI, Rawd , 3:141.16. Razl’s rendering includes the phrase In dasturi-i imam ; this may 
be his own addition, or it may represent a reference to the permission of the imam which 
has dropped out of our text of the Tibydn. Note that Balkhl’s view seems not to have been 
the only one among the Baghdadi Mu'tazilites (see above, ch. 9, note 39, on RummanI). 
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not. It is the second part that may represent the source of the Imam! doc¬ 
trine. 113 Basran Mu'tazilite doctrine, by contrast, goes no further than the 
view that in such a context it is better to have recourse to the imam, if there 
is one. 114 Supposing that Baghdadi Mu'tazilism was indeed the source of 
the doctrine, the next question would be whether it was imported into 
Imamism by Mufid himself, or had already been received at an earlier 
stage. 115 Hostile sources frequently say that the Imamis (or RafidTs) denied 
that forbidding wrong could be performed in the absence of their imam; 116 
we can take such claims to be polemical misstatements of the doctrine of 
the imam’s permission. For what it is worth, none of these testimonies 
seems to be old enough to indicate that the doctrine antedated Mufid. 


3. Reason and revelation 

A third element, which is likely to belong to the Basran Mu'tazilite heri¬ 
tage, is the discussion of the basis of the obligation: is it founded in both 
reason and revelation, or in revelation alone? 117 For the Baghdadi view of 


113 This may help to explain the difficulty we encounter when we ask whether the jurists are 
referring to an absent imam or to a present usurper. The language they are using would 
derive from a tradition that was concerned with an imam who, if he existed at all, was 
present. 

114 See above, ch. 9, notes 99, 148. The passage in Zamakhsharl’s Koran commentary 
(Kashshdf, 1:398.5) is taken up by Rawandl ( Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn , 1:359.7). 

115 It is unfortunate that we have no information as to the views of the fourth/tenth-century 
jurists (and theologians) Ibn Abl c AqIl and Ibn al-Junayd on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (for these 
scholars, see H. Modarressi Tabataba’i, An introduction to Shi c i law , London 1984, 
35-9). Their contemporary Ishaq ibn Wahb in one passage discusses performance of the 
duty with the tongue, whip and sword, the latter to be used against various armed mal¬ 
efactors ( muqdtilun, bughdt, mdriqun ), with no mention of the imam’s permission 
(Burhdn , 276.2). However, this author is too literary in his interests, and too prone to 
use Sunni materials (see above, note 40), for his silence to be significant. In another 
passage he discusses the ways in which the common people (m'iyya) may get above them¬ 
selves and need to be curbed by the ruler and his vizier; one such case is when they under¬ 
take al-amr bil-maWuf without having received the permission of their ruler ( sultan ) to 
do so (ibid., 422.8). The whole discussion in this passage is, however, political rather than 
juridical in character. 

116 This has been noted by Madelung (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a). For relatively early authors 
making such allegations, see Mankdlm, Ta'liq , 148.1, 741.6; MawardI (d. 450/1058), 
Adab al-dunyd wa 3 l-din , ed. M. al-Saqqa, Cairo 1973, 102.21 (in the context of wrong¬ 
doing by a group, without naming the sect); Muwaffaq al-Shajarl, Ihdta , f. 137a. 17 
(speaking of al-amr bil-ma c ruf by deed, with mention of the shart al-imdm\ and cf. ibid., 
f. 136b.21); Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 4:171.12; Abu Ya'la, Mu c tamad, 194 §350; Juwaynl, 
Irshad, 368.5; JishumI, c Uyun, f. 66a.4, and Shark, f. 265a.10; FarrazadhI, Ta c liq, f. 
154b.14; Ghazzall, Ihya, 2:288.27. JishumI also offers a more graphic formulation: ‘The 
Rafida hold that it is not obligatory until the qd 3 im comes forth’ (Shark, f. 264b.7). Cf. 
above, ch. 9, notes 63, 96-8. 

117 See Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a; also Sachedina , Just ruler, 143f. No one, of course, 
is suggesting that the duty is founded in reason alone. 
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the matter we have only the position of Rumman! (d. 384/994), who 
inclined to the rationalist side. 118 The standard Basran position seems to 
have been that the duty is known only by revelation, except in cases redu¬ 
cible to self-interest. 119 There was, however, excellent precedent for the 
view that the duty is known by reason as well as revelation, for such had 
been the doctrine of Abu ‘All (d. 303/916), in contrast to his son Abu 
Hashim (d. 321/933); and at a later date Abu 4-Husayn al-Basri (d. 
436/1044) is said to have inclined to this view. 120 Confronted with this 
divergence, the Imam! scholars tended to opt lor the standard view. 121 It 
appears first in works of Murtada; 122 he is followed by Abu 4-Salah, 123 Tusi 
both in his doctrinal works 124 and in his Koran commentary, 125 Ibn Abi 4- 
Majd, 126 Ibn Idris, 127 Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (672/1274), 128 and the ‘Allama 


118 See above, ch. 9, note 37. 119 See above, ch. 9, 206. 

120 See above, ch. 9, note 25 for Abu ‘All, and note 65 for Abu THusayn. 

121 Several of them, however, do not explicitly raise the issue: Mufid, Sallar, Ibn al-Barraj, Ibn 
Hamza and the Muhaqqiq. (I am not sure on what basis Madelung states that the 
Muhaqqiq held the revelationist view, see his Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a.) ZihdazI (or 
Zihdarl) (early eighth/fourteenth century) in his commentary on the Shard 3 i c merely 
notes the fact of the dispute, and refers the reader to the science of kalam (Iddh tarad- 
duddt al-Shard 3 T, ed. M. al-Raja’I, Qumm 1408, 1:263.6; for this work, see Modarressi, 
Introduction , 67). 

122 Murtada, Jumal , 39.15; Murtada, Dhakhira , 553.8. In the latter Murtada devotes a 
couple of pages to the issue, stating and refuting arguments for a rational basis. As usual 
I make no attempt to analyse such arguments, but two of them should be noted for ref¬ 
erence below: the argument (in favour of a rational basis) that the duty is lutf (ibid., 
553.15, refuted ibid., 555.6); and the argument (against such a basis) that, if rational, the 
duty would be incumbent on God, with intolerable consequences (ibid., 554.1, 554.5). 
For the first, cf. Mankdlm, Ta c liq, 742.16; for the second, ibid., 7 42.12. 

123 Abu TSalah, Kofi, 264.9. The two arguments just noted for Murtada reappear in this 
presentation. 

124 Tusi, Iqtisdd, 146.15 (stating that this is the view of the majority of mutakallimun and 
fuqahd 3 , and endorsing it as correct); Tusi, Tamhid, 301.5 (again clearly stating his pref¬ 
erence for the view). Madelung’s statement of Tusl’s position (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a) 
is thus to be modified. In the Tamhid, Tusi goes on to reproduce Murtada’s account 
of the arguments for and against the rationalist view, though not accepting all of it 
(ibid., 301.11; he mentions his source as the Dhakhira, ibid., 302.13). In the Iqtisdd, 
he makes a general statement that he has found no good arguments for the rationalist 
position, but refers to his Sharh al-Jumal (i.e. the Tamhid) for the details (Iqtisdd, 
147.2). 

125 Tusi, Tibydn, 2:549.11 (to Q3:104), 565.16 (to Q3:114), 5:299.19 (to Q9:71). What 
Tusi says is repeated by Abu TFutuh-i RazI (Rawd, 3:141.9 (to Q3:104)), TabrisI 
(Majma\ 1:484.4 (to Q3:104)), and Rawandl (Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn, 1:357.14 (to Q22:41, 
but taken from Tusl’s commentary to Q3:104), 362.10 (to Q3:114)). The formulations 
that appear here differ from those found in the kalam works of Tusi and others, and may 
represent a different tradition. 126 Ibn Abi TMajd, Ishdra, 146.3. 

127 Ibn Idris, Sard 3 ir, 2:21.15. Here again, Ibn Idris takes over Tusl’s account from the 
Iqtisdd; he rearranges it a bit, inserts statements of his own view and of Murtada’s, and 
draws attention to Tusl’s second thoughts. 

128 Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 672/1274), Tajrid al-Ttiqdd, apud al-Allama al-Hilll (d. 
726/1325), Kashf al-murad, Beirut 1979, 455.2. 
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in some of his works. 129 Yet two of these scholars also pronounce in favour 
of the view that the duty has a basis in reason: Tusi 130 and the ‘Allama. 131 
The range of opinion thus perpetuates that already established in Basran 
Mu'tazilism. 


4. The doctrine of divisibility 

A fourth element, which possesses a certain diagnostic interest, can be 
labelled the doctrine of divisibility. According to this doctrine in its stan¬ 
dard form, right can be divided into the obligatory and the supereroga¬ 
tory, with the corollary that it is obligatory to command obligatory right, 
and supererogatory to command supererogatory right; wrong, by 
contrast, cannot be divided in such a way, so that it is obligatory to 
forbid all wrong without distinction. This doctrine first appears in Imam! 
sources with Murtada, who never fails to make these points. 132 He is 
followed in this by Tusi, 133 Ibn al-Barraj, 134 Ibn Abi TMajd, 135 Abu 
TFutuh-i Razi (first half of the sixth/twelfth century), 136 Rawandi 
(d. 573/1177fi), 137 Ibn Idris, 138 Naslr al-Din al-Tusi, 139 the Muhaqqiq, 140 


129 In two of them he clearly pronounces the revelationist view the stronger (aqwd) (‘Allama, 
Tahrir, 1:527.24; Muntahd, 992.37), and he is still more uncompromising in his Nahj 
al-mustarshidin (upud Miqdad al-Suyuri (d. 826/1423), Irshdd nl-tdlibin , ed. M. al- 
Raja’I, Qumm 1405, 380.13). In another the text is most easily read to imply the same 
view (‘Allama, Tahdkira , 1:458.25). Madelung’s statement of the ‘Allama’s position 
(‘Amr be ma‘ruf’, 995a) is thus to be modified. 

130 Tusi, Iqtisdd , 147.9; Tusi, Famhid , 302.14. Tusi here develops the lutf argument, 
drawing from the contrary an unacceptable consequence; he presents this as his strong 
opinion (yuqwd ft nctfsi). HimmasI, without offering a clear statement of his own view, 
seems to side with Tusi here ( Munqidh , 2:213.17). 

131 ‘Allama, Qawaid , 1:524.3 (declaring the rationalist view the stronger); ‘Allama, Tabsim, 
1:298.2 (stating only the rationalist view); ‘Allama, Mukhtalaf 4:471.3 (pronouncing 
Tusl’s second thoughts more plausible ( al-aqrab )). In the Mukhtalaf as in other works 
such as the Tadhkim and the Muntahd , the ‘Allama explicates Murtada’s argument 
(stated in a form that has little in common with that found in the Dhakhira) that, if based 
on reason, the duty would bind God; in the Mukhtnlaf he then goes on to indicate that 
he does not find this argument persuasive {fihi nazar\ and to adduce the argument from 
lutf in favour of ‘our’ position (ibid., 4:472.3; cf. also his Ajwibat al-mcisd’il al- 
Muhannuiyya, Qumm 1401, 166.7). Another version of this explication appears in the 
commentary on the Quwuid written by the ‘Allama’s son (Fakhr al-Muhaqqiqln (d. 
771/1370), Iddh al-fawd 3 id , n.p. 1387-9, 1:397.22); he also confirms that his father 
held the rationalist view, with which he himself disagrees (ibid., 398.15). 

132 Murtada, Dhakhim, 553.4; Murtada , Jumal, 39.12; Murtada, Muquddima, 82.6 (this 
last in a three-line account of the duty). 

133 Tusi, Iqtisdd, 148.4; Tusi , Jumal, 160.8; Tusi, Tctmhid, 301.7; Tusi, Tibydn, 2:549.3; 

likewise HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:209.9. 134 Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab, 1:340.12. 

135 Ibn Abi TMajd, Ishdra, 146.13. 136 Abu TFutuh-i Razi, Rawd, 3:141.3. 

137 Rawandi, Fiqh al-Qur’dn, 1:356.16. 

138 Ibn Idris, Sam’ir, 2:22.19. This passage, like most of his account, is lifted from Tusl’s 
Iqtisdd. 139 Naslr al-Din al-Tusi, Tujrid, apud ‘Allama, Kashf, 455.2. 

140 Muhaqqiq, Shurd 3 i , 1:341.12; also his Mukhtasar, 1:139.3. 
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and the ‘Allama. 141 A few scholars subscribe to the division of right, but 
not to the indivisibility of wrong. Thus Ibn Hamza divides wrong in the 
same way as right, 142 while Abu d-Salah advances an equivalent distinction 
without recourse to the term ‘wrong’. 143 Sallar divides right, but does not 
discuss the question whether wrong is divisible. 144 We can be confident 
that the standard view is a piece of Basran Mu'tazilitc doctrine. The main¬ 
stream Imam! view does not appear before Murtada, and is identical with 
that set out by Manlcdim (d. 425/1034) and others; 145 Manlcdim also tells 
us explicitly that the distinction between the two kinds of right was an 
innovation of the Basran scholarch Abu ‘Ail al-Jubba’I (d. 303/916). 146 


5. Individual or collective ? 

A fifth element is the discussion of the question whether the duty is an indi¬ 
vidual or a collective obligation. 147 This is another area in which it is likely 
that much of what the Imam! scholars have to say derives from the Basran 
Mu'tazilite tradition, though this cannot be proved. The issue is, of course, 
widely discussed among the Islamic sects and schools, the usual conclusion 
being that the duty is collective: once somebody undertakes it, others cease 
to be obligated. This is likewise the mainstream Mu'tazilite view. 148 But in 

141 ‘Allama, Irshad , 1:352.12; ‘Allama, Nahj al-mustarshidin, apud Miqdad, Irshad , 380.12; 
‘Allama, Qawd'id, 1:524.7; ‘Allama, Tabsira , 1:299.1; ‘Allama, Tadhkira , 1:458.15; ‘Allama, 
Tahrir , 1:157.15; ‘Allama, Muntahd , 992.2. In his Mukhtalaf (4:474.1), the ‘Allama 
adduces the views of TusI (for the indivisibility of wrong) and Ibn Hamza (for its divisibil¬ 
ity), and pronounces in favour of TusI’s view on the ground that wrong is evil by definition. 
He is clearly aware of the desire for symmetry that motivates the contrary view; in this con¬ 
nection he finds Abu TSalah’s formulation particularly neat (see below, note 143). 

142 He says that to forbid a wrong ( munkar) which is forbidden ( mahzur) is obligatory, while 
to forbid one that is only disapproved ( makruh) is merely recommended ( mandub ) (Ibn 
Hamza, Wasila , 207.7). For what may be a contemporary Zaydl parallel, see ‘A. M. Zayd, 
Tayydrdt Mu c tazilat al-Yaman ft 3 l-qarn al-sadis al-hijri, San‘a 5 1997, 294.12, reporting 
the view of Sulayman al-Muhalll from manuscript (this work was drawn to my attention 
by Bernard Haykel). This author was a Mutarrifi (see FT 2 , art. ‘Mutarrifiyya’ (W. 
Madelung), with further references). 

143 He says that it is obligatory to forbid what is evil (qabuha), but merely commendable 
(mandub) to forbid what is only disapproved (karuha) (Abu TSalah, Kofi , 264.2). 
Similarly Yahya ibn Sa‘Id states that forbidding what it would be better (awId) to abstain 
from is supererogatory (Yahya ibn Sa‘Id, Jdmi\ 239.13). Compare the account of the 
issue given by the Zaydl Mu'tazilite Muhalll (d. 652/1254f.), in the course of which he 
observes that one may ‘forbid’ (though not in the literal sense) something that is not actu¬ 
ally wrong ( munkar ), such as eating with the left hand ( c Umda , 291.20). 

144 Sallar, Mardsim, 260.5. 

145 See above, ch. 9, 213fi; also Muwaffaq, Ihdta , f. 136a.21, and Muhalll, c Umda , 291.17. 

146 See above, ch. 9, notes 26f. 

147 For a brief account of the Imam! positions on the question against the wider background, 
see Madelung, ‘Amr be ma‘ruf’, 995a. 

148 For Baghdadi Mu'tazilism, see above, ch. 9, note 38, on Rummanl. For Basran Mu'tazil- 
ism, see above, ch. 9, 216; also ch. 10, note 109 (for later Zaydl authorities). For the link 
between this doctrinal question and the interpretation of Q3:104, see above, ch. 2, note 19. 
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Mu c tazilism, as elsewhere, the individual view found occasional adherents. 
One of them, it seems, was none less than Abu c All. 149 

Among the ImamI scholars, as might be expected, the mainstream view 
that the duty is collective was well represented. It is adopted by both 
MufTd, 150 representing the Baghdadi Mu c tazilite tradition, and Murtada, 151 
representing the Basran, and accordingly it does not lack followers: Abu T 
Salah, 152 Ibn Idris, 153 Yahya ibn Sa c Id, 154 and, with relative single-minded¬ 
ness, the Allama. 155 Tusi, however, went against the mainstream by 
consistently favouring the individual view. 156 His prestige ensured this view 
a considerable popularity among subsequent scholars. It was adopted by 
Ibn Abl TMajd, 157 Ibn Hamza, 158 the Muhaqqiq, 159 Zihdazi, 160 and those 
who followed in the wake of Tusi’s Koran commentary; 161 Ibn al-Barraj 
devised a compromise position according to which the duty was sometimes 
collective and sometimes individual. 162 Ibn Idris, an ever-ready critic of 
Tusi, would seem to have been the first to break with his view. 

What evidence is there to link either position as found in the ImamI 
sources with Basran Mu'tazilism? In the case of the individual view, there 
is none: we have Tusi’s argument for his position, 163 but no non-Imaml 


149 See above, ch. 2, note 17, and ch. 9, note 33. 150 Mufid, Awd 3 il al-maqdldt, 98.4. 

151 Murtada, Dhakhira , 560.10. 152 Abu TSalah, Kofi , 267.3. 

153 Ibn Idris, Sard 3 ir , 2:22.17 (stating the collective position to be the more prevalent (al- 
azhar) among ‘our companions’). 

154 Yahya ibn Said, Jdmi c , 239.10 (with mention of the contrary view, ibid., 239.19). 

155 In six of his works he comes down squarely on the collective side of the fence (‘Allama, 
Mukhtalaf, 4:473.9; ‘Allama, Muntahd , 993.10; ‘Allama, Nahj al-mustarshidin, apud 
Miqdad, Irshdd , 381.10; ‘Allama, Qawd'id , 1:524.3; ‘Allama, Tabsira , 1:298.2; ‘Allama, 
Tahrir , 1:157.25). In three works he does not seem to offer a clear-cut opinion ( Irshdd, 
1:352.12; Ajwiba , 171f. no. 22; Tadhkim , 1:458.31). 

156 Tusi, Iqtisdd , 147.15, and cf. 151.1; Tusi, Jumal , 160.7; Tusi, Nihdya , 299.9; Tusi, 
Tamhtd, 301.4, and cf. 301.23, 306.3; Tusi, Tibydn, 2:549.10 (to Q3:104), 5:300.1 (to 
Q9:71). HimmasI explicitly endorses Tusi’s view ( Munqidh , 2:220.13). 

157 Ibn Abl TMajd, Ishdra , 146.3. 158 Ibn Hamza, Wasila , 207.2. 

159 Muhaqqiq, Mukhtasar , 139.2; Muhaqqiq, Shard 3 i\ 1:341.9 (both endorsing the indi¬ 
vidual view as more in accord with basic principles ( ashbah )). 

160 Zihdazi, Iddh , 1:263.5 (endorsing it as stronger (aqwd)). 

161 Abu 5 l-Futuh-i RazI, Rawd , 3:140.20, 141.8 (to Q3:104); Rawandl, Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn , 
1:357.4 (to Q3:104), and cf. 358.14 (in the commentary to Q3:110). TabrisI does not 
commit himself to Tusi’s view in his commentary to Q3:104 as we have it ( Mctjma , 
1:483.23, 484.3), but he follows Tusi to Q9:71 {ibid., 3:50.7). 

162 Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab, 1:340.3. His view is cited by the ‘Allama (Mukhtctlaf 
4:473.12), and anonymously by Rawandl {Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn, 1:357.5). Roughly, he says 
that the duty is collective in a case in which someone performs the duty successfully, with 
the result that others cease to be obligated; but it is tied to individuals in a case in which 
someone tries but fails, and no other individual acting alone discharges it, with the result 
that it becomes an individual duty obligating everyone equally - until such time as the 
object is achieved. Cf. the view of the Hanbalite Ibn Hamdan (d. 695/1295) (see above, 
ch. 6, note 122). 

163 Viz. the generality ( c umum) of the relevant Koranic verses and traditions (Tusi, Iqtisdd, 
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Mu'tazilitc material to compare it with. In the case of the collective view 
we are better served. There is a much-repeated utilitarian argument for this 
position which recurs in various wordings. According to this argument, the 
object of the duty is to get results - to bring it about that the right thing 
happens and the wrong thing does not. If someone undertakes the duty 
successfully, the object is thereby attained; consequently, it makes no sense 
for others to continue to be obligated. This argument is advanced in a 
number of Imam! sources 164 and reported in others. 165 It is also attested 
for non-Imami Basran Mu'tazilism, in the accounts of Mankdim and 
others; 166 thus despite the lack of an adequate Baghdadi Mu'tazilitc 
control, it is a reasonable hypothesis that we have here a piece of Basran 
argumentation adopted by the Imamis. 167 

The significance of the disagreement is not immediately obvious from 
these texts. 168 On the one hand, those who consider the duty a collective 
one concede that in some circumstances it becomes individual. 169 In this 
way, the ‘Allama argues, the collective view is no different from the com¬ 
promise put forward by Ibn al-Barraj. 170 And on the other hand, the indi¬ 
vidualists are not denying that the obligation ceases when someone else has 
successfully performed it. The defining characteristic of an individual duty 
is that one’s obligation does not lapse merely because someone else under¬ 
takes it, 171 and Tusi explicitly subscribes to this. 172 But once the duty has 
been performed successfully, there is no longer a wrong to right, and hence 


147.16; Tusi, Tamhid , 301.5). In the Iqtisdd , Tusi goes on to give his Koranic proof-texts 
(Q3:104, Q3:110, Q31:17), but remarks that the innumerable traditions would take too 
long to quote. In his accounts of Tusi’s argument, the 'Allama generously supplies the 
traditions (see particularly Mukhtalaf 4:472.14); but it seems quite likely that he chose 
them himself. 

164 Murtada, Dhakhira , 560.12; Abu TSalah, Kdfi , 267.3; 'Allama, Muntahd , 993.10; cf. 
also the reworking of the idea in Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab , 1:340.3. In the version of 
Murtada and in the parallel in Ibn al-Barraj ( ibid ., 340.10), the passage continues with a 
qualification about the ability to perform the duty (tamakkun). 

165 Tusi, Iqtisdd , 150.18; Tusi, Tamhid , 305.24; 'Allama, Mukhtalaf, 4:473.7; 'Allama, 
Tadhkira , 1:458.32. The qualification regarding tamakkun appears in both of Tusl’s 
versions. 166 For Mankdim and the school of Abu THusayn, see above, ch. 9, 216. 

167 To this a rather peripheral borrowing can be added. In his commentary to Q3:104, 
Zamakhsharl supports the view that the min of Q3:104 is partitive on the ground that 
only someone who knows how to go about the duty can perform it properly ( Kashshdf 
1:396.8). This argument is borrowed by TabrisI ( JawdmT, 1:230.20, see above, ch. 2, 
note 21), and then refuted by Rawandl ( Fiqh al-Qur’dn , 1:358.14). 

168 Madelung describes the individual view as ‘heightening the responsibility of every 
Muslim’ for the duty (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a). 

169 See Murtada, Dhakhira , 560.10; Abu TSalah, Kofi , 267.3; and the reporting in Tusi, 

Iqtisdd , 150.18, and his Tamhid , 305.24. 170 'Allama, Mukhtalaf 4:473.16. 

171 Cf. the remark of Jassas (d. 370/981) that ‘if it were not a collective obligation, it would 
not cease to obligate the rest when someone undertakes it’ ( Ahkdm , 2:29.25). 

172 Tusi, Tibydn , 2:548.13 (to Q3:104); similarly Rawandl, Fiqh al-Qur 3 dn , 1:356.14 (also 
to Q3:104). 
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no continuing obligation. What, then, is the point at issue? An answer is to 
be found only in later texts. 173 


6. The conditions of obligation 

Only one major ingredient of these accounts remains to be discussed: the 
set of conditions (. shurut , sharaHt) under which forbidding wrong is held 
to be obligatory. A convenient point of reference, and the root of most 
subsequent accounts, is the following list given by Murtada: 174 

1 The person who proposes to carry out the duty must know that the sup¬ 
posed offence is indeed wrong ( Him al-munkir bi-kawnihi munkaraw, 
we may designate this condition ‘knowledge of law’). 

2 He has to have evidence that the offence is going to continue in the 
future (an yahsul hundka amdrat al-istimrdr ‘ala 5 l-munkar ; ‘evidence 
of persistence’). 

3 He must consider it possible that his attempt will work ( tajwiz al- 
munkir ta’thir inkarihi ft TiqlA' ‘an al-munkar ; ‘possibility of 
efficacy’). 175 

4 He must not thereby place himself in mortal danger ( an yartafi‘ khaw- 
fuhu ‘ala nafsihi idhd ankar al-munkar, ‘no mortal danger’). 

5 Nor must he risk his property (an la yakhdf‘ald mdlihi matd ankar al- 
munkar: ; ‘no danger to property’). 

6 His action against the wrong must not itself be an occasion of some¬ 
thing evil happening (an la yakitn fi inkarihi l-munkar mafsada ; ‘no 
untoward side-effects’). 

Most subsequent Imam! lists of conditions can readily be seen to be var¬ 
iants of this six-condition schema. Sometimes the schema is repeated 
without significant change: the same six conditions are given in the same 
order by TusT in his longer theological works, 176 and by Ibn Idris. 177 More 


173 See below, 290-2. ZihdazT, who pronounces for Tusi’s view, disputes the inference that 
the (continued) obligation of others is pointless (wa-namna c khuluww taklif al-bdqin c an 
al-faida, Iddh , 1:263.5); but he does not enlarge on the question. 

174 Murtada, Dhakhira , 555.15. A detailed exposition follows there. 

175 Murtada notes that some replace this condition with one requiring that he should think 
that it actually will work ( zann al-munkir anna inkdrahu yuaththh). 

176 TusT, Iqtisad , 148.7; TusT, Tamhid , 302.18. In the first, condition (3) is given with 
yazunn and yujawwiz as alternatives; in the second, TusT follows Murtada. In both works 
he also reproduces the detailed exposition given by Murtada in a pretty similar form. 

177 Ibn Idris, Sarair , 2:23.2, taken as usual from Tusl’s Iqtisad. 
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often, the number of conditions is reduced by amalgamating some or all 
of conditions (4), (5) and (6); Murtada himself is said to have held that an 
amalgamation of all three was possible. 178 Thus Ibn Abi d-Majd amalga¬ 
mates (4) and (5), 179 as does Ibn Hamza; 180 the Muhaqqiq amalgamates 
all three to produce a four-condition schema, 181 and the Allama in general 
follows him. 182 Occasionally the process is taken even further: in addition 
to such amalgamation, condition (2) is dropped. This is seen in one work 
of Murtada, 183 in one ofTusi, 184 and elsewhere. 185 The elements of diction 


178 TusI states that Murtada often said this in his teaching ( tadris ), and himself endorses it as 
the stronger view (al-aqwd) (Tamhid , 302.22; in his Iqtisdd , 148.10, he makes the same 
point, but without reference to Murtada, and this is copied by Ibn Idris in his Sara’ir , 
2:23.5). 

179 Ibn Abi TMajd, Ishdra , 146.8. Since he does not number his conditions, the change is 
minimal. 

180 Ibn Hamza, Wasila , 207.2. With regard to (6), he stipulates that carrying out al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf should not lead to a greater evil (Id yuaddi ild akthar minhu)\ for this compare 
Mankdlm, Ta c liq , 143.3 ( madarra a'zam minhu ), and below, ch. 14, notes 33, 37. 

181 Muhaqqiq, Shard 3 i\ 1:342.2 (where the inclusion of mortal danger and danger to prop¬ 
erty under untoward side-effects is spelled out); Muhaqqiq, Mukhtasar , 139.5 (where it 
is assumed). He also reverses the order of conditions (2) and (3). The account of the ‘pos¬ 
sibility of efficacy’ condition in the Shctrd'i goes on to say that if one has good reason to 
believe (law jyhalaba c ald zannihi) or knows that it will not work, one has no obligation; 
this would suggest that jawwaza implies something more than a remote possibility of 
success. 

182 ‘Allama, Irshdd , 1:352.13; ‘Allama, Muntahd , 993.12; ‘Allama, Qawd c id , 1:524.10; 
‘Allama, Tabsira , 1:298.2; ‘Allama, Tadhkira , 1:458.33; ‘Allama, Tahrir , 1:157.27. The 
topic is not treated in the Mukhtalaf which would indicate that the ‘Allama found no dif¬ 
ferences of opinion worth discussing. The ‘Allama usually adopts the Muhaqqiq’s rever¬ 
sal of conditions (2) and (3), and in some of his works (the Muntahd , Tadhkira and 
Tahrir) expands on the ‘possibility of efficacy’ condition in the same way as the Muhaqqiq 
(see the previous note). The conditions mentioned by Madelung in his account of ImamI 
views are the second and fourth of this four-condition schema (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995b). 
In his al-Bab al-hddi c ashar , however, the ‘Allama presents a four-condition schema which 
does not reverse conditions (2) and (3), and gives a deviant formulation of (2): the right 
or wrong has to be something that will actually happen (mimmd sa-yaqa c dn) (apud 
Miqdad al-Suyuri (d. 826/1423), al-Ndfi c yawm al-hashr , Beirut 1988, 127.21; cf. 
above, ch. 9, note 71); while in two works he espouses a three-condition schema (see 
below, note 185). 

183 Murtada, Jumal, 39.18 (with implied amalgamation of (4) and (5)). Murtada’s shortest 
account of the duty gives no list of conditions, mentioning only that there should be no 
untoward side-effects (mafsada) (Muqaddima , 82.5). 

184 TusI, Jumal, 160.11 (with the amalgamation of all three spelled out), whence doubtless 
Rawandl, Fiqh al-Qur'dn , 1:358.19. 

185 This schema is followed by Naslr al-Dln al-TusI ( Tajrid , apud ‘Allama, Kashf 455.18), 
and hence by the ‘Allama in his commentary thereto (ibid., 455.19). More surprisingly, 
the ‘Allama adopts the same schema in his Nahj al-mustarshidin (apud Miqdad, Irshdd , 
381.6). It also appears in a work likely to be by ‘Imad al-Dln Tabari (fl. second half of the 
seventh/thirteenth century) (Mutaqad al-Imdmiyya (in Persian), ed. M. T. Danish- 
pazhuh, Tehran 1961, 340.12). It is conceivable that Ash'arite influence could have 
played some part in the appearance of the three-condition schema (cf. below, ch. 13, 
351). 
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shared by all these accounts confirm their close genetic links. 186 Their 
general origin is not far to seek: Murtada was a Basran Mu'tazilite, and 
these accounts show a broad family resemblance to those of Mankdim on 
the one hand, 187 and (more distantly) of the school of Abu THusayn on 
the other. 188 

There are nevertheless Imam! accounts that stand outside this tradition. 
What they have in common is that being able to perform the duty is stip¬ 
ulated as a condition for obligation. Though not found in the sources con¬ 
sidered so far, 189 this feature is in fact so widespread that in itself it has litde 
genetic significance. 190 Most of the accounts exhibiting it do not present a 
formal list of conditions at all. 191 The two clear exceptions are Abu TSalah 
and Yahya ibn Sa'Id. Abu TSalah presents a list of five conditions which in 


186 Note particularly the use of the term istimrdr in most formulations of condition (2); it is 
not common in non-Imaml sources, which tend to use very different wordings to make 
the same or a similar point (for exceptions, see above, ch. 6, notes 132f., and Muwaffaq, 
Ihdta , ff. 137b.8, 138a.19 (yastamirr)). For the versions lacking condition (2), the use 
of jawwaza in condition (3) constitutes a comparable linkage. 

187 See above, ch. 9, 207-9. In terms of Murtada’s conditions, Mankdlm’s list runs (1), (2), 
(6), (3), (4+5). Here Mankdim formulates condition (2) in terms of the offence being 
hddir\ condition (6) in terms of greater evil; condition (3) in terms of knowing or having 
good reason to believe; and he qualifies condition (4+5) (it depends on the person). 

188 See above, ch. 9, 222f. Among the Imamls, only HimmasI reproduces this schema, albeit 
with some modification ( Munqidh , 2:216.1-220.6; see above, ch. 9, note 153 for details). 
In other ImamI accounts, the structure is of course very different from that which char¬ 
acterises the school of Abu THusayn, and there are divergences in the conditions that go 
beyond wording. There is, however, an element in common as between one of the 
accounts reflecting the doctrine of Abu THusayn and those of Murtada and TusI: the 
impropriety of taking action against what one does not know to be wrong is compared 
to that of asserting what one does not know to be true (Ibn Abl THadld, Shark , 
19:309.1; Murtada, Dhakhira , 555.21 (for ya c maluhu read ya'lamuhu twice); TusI, 
Iqtisad , 148.13; TusI, Tamhid , 302.25). 

189 Ibn Abl TMajd is an exception: after setting out his list of conditions, he goes on to say 
that when they are satisfied, and given istitd c a and mukna , there is obligation with the 
hand, tongue and heart ( Ishdra , 146.9). The other accounts deriving from Murtada’s 
present the list as complete in itself. 

190 For its appearance in non-ImamI Mu c tazilite sources, see above, ch. 9, note 42. For its 
appearance in Sunni sources, see for example Abu Ya c la, Mu'tamad , 194 §350; Ghazzall, 
Ihyd\ 2:292.10. 

191 So Ibn Babawayh, Hiddya , 11.8; Muftd, Muqni'a , 809.6; Sallar, Mardsim , 260.4; TusI, 
Nihdya , 299.10, 300.1; TusI, Tihydn , 2:549.16 (to Q3:104) (whence Rawandl, Fiqh al- 
Qur’dn , 1:357.20); Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhah , 1:341.4. Cf. also above, note 47, for a 
formulation ascribed to al-Rida. Ibn Qiba (d. not later than 319/931) likewise stresses 
that obligation depends on being able to perform the duty ( tdqa , imkdn ) (Naqd Kitdh 
al-ishhdd , apud Modarressi, Crisis and consolidation , 194.1, 200.18). Rawandl (Fiqh al- 
Qur’dn , 1:359.5 (to Q3:110)) borrows such a formulation from Zamakhsharl (Kashshdf, 
1:398.4 (to Q3:104)). Ibn Tawus (d. 664/1266) tells his son that the devil may seek to 
persuade him that he is unable to perform the duty (annaka md taqdir c ald 3 l-inkdr) 
(Kashfal-mahajja, Najaf 1950,102.7); the burden of the passage is that one should avoid 
situations in which the duty to protest is incurred, since these of necessity bring upon one 
either human or divine displeasure (see Kohlberg, Ibn Tawus , 18f). 
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some ways clearly belongs to the same family as Murtada’s, and yet in 
others is notably deviant. 192 The second of his conditions is being able to 
perform the duty ( al-tamakkun min al-amr wa’l-nahy). If for the sake of 
argument we assume that Abu TSalah’s set of conditions and Murtada’s 
are equivalent, this would imply that Abu TSalah’s second condition is 
tantamount to Murtada’s (4) and (5) - in other words, that to be able to 
act is to be free of danger. 193 But the assumption could well be wrong: in 
Yahya ibn Sa'Td’s otherwise less interesting set of conditions, a person’s 
being able to perform the duty (tamakkunuhu min dhdlika) replaces 
Murtada’s possibility of efficacy. 194 

There are also accounts in this group that, without presenting a formal 
list of conditions, have more to say about the relevant issues. Three in par¬ 
ticular share features that set them apart from others in the group, as also 
from the lists given by Abu TSalah, Murtada and others. All three are 
found in legal works: those of Mufrd, 195 Tusi 196 and Ibn al-Barraj. 197 
In each case, after stipulating that one must be able to perform the 
duty, 198 the account goes on to treat danger, and specifies that this can be 
danger ‘now or in the future’. 199 Although there is nothing conceptually 


192 Abu TSalah, Kdft, 265.3. Leaving aside his second condition (which will be discussed in 
a moment), the order is the same for the four common conditions. Two of them 
(Murtada’s (3) and (6)) use the same terminology (note especially the use of tajwiz in 
condition (3)). The other two, however, use quite different wording. Under (1), he 
speaks in terms of hum and qubh , rather than ma'ruf amd munkar (compare the similar 
usage of Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 256b.23; Ibn Abl THadld, Sharki, 19:308.20; 
Zamakhsharl, Minhdj, 78.1; Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, 1:397.13 (to Q3:104)). Under (2), 
he speaks of having good reason to believe in the occurrence ( wuqu c ) of the evil in the 
future (compare the use of the same term in the wording of a related condition in the 
accounts of Ibn Abl THadld, Sharh , 19:309.16, and Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf.\ 1:397.16 
(to Q3:104); and cf. Zamakhsharl, Minhdj , 77.12, and Ibn al-Malahiml, Fd 3 iq, f. 
257a. 15). Like Murtada, Abu TSalah follows his list with a detailed discussion of the con¬ 
ditions; but for the most part the material is different. At one point (Kofi, 266.1) he 
reports an argument also adduced by Zamakhsharl (Kashshdf, 1:396.12 (to Q3:104), 
2:171.25 (to Q7:164); and cf. Zamakhsharl, Minhdj, 78.3): it is bad to attempt to 
perform the duty against collectors of tolls (ashdb al-ma 3 dsir) because it is futile (Abu T 
Salah goes on to reject this argument, Kofi , 266.12). All this suggests that he was 
influenced by the school of Abu THusayn. 

193 Unfortunately Abu TSalah’s treatment of this condition in his subsequent discussion 
does not help to elucidate it further ( Kdfi , 260.16). 

194 Yahya ibn Sa'Td, Jdmi, 239.10. Likewise Mufid’s account in his Muqni c a distinguishes 

between being able to perform the duty and absence of danger (ibid., 809.8). Tusl’s 
account in his Nihdya at one point distinguishes them (ibid., 299.11), but at another 
identifies them (ibid., 300.1). GhazzalT, by way of comparison, interprets being able 
( qddir) to perform the duty to include both absence of danger and expectation of success 
(Ihya, 2:292.13). 195 Mufid, Muqnia, 809.6. 196 Tusi, Nihdya, 299.10. 

197 Ibn al-Barraj, Muhadhdhab, 1:341.4. 

198 The terms used are imkdn (and tamakkana), tamakkana, and mutamakkin respectively. 

199 The wordings are/? 3 l-hdl wa-mustaqbalihd. Id fi 3 l-hdl wa-ld ft mustaqbal al-awqdt, and Id 
ft hdl al-amr wa 3 l-nahy wa-ldfi-md ba c d hddhihi 3 l-hdl min mustaqbal al-awqdt respectively. 
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remarkable about this phrasing of the condition, it is unusual. The fact 
that it occurs in a work of Mufid means that it does not derive from the 
Basran Mu c tazilite tradition. Since in each case it appears in accounts 
couched in the language of the ‘three modes’, it could in principle stem 
from a traditionalist source. But given the nexus of jargon with which it 
is associated, a Baghdadi Mu c tazilite origin seems more likely. 200 The 
phrase is scarcely found after Ibn al-Barraj; 201 its virtual disappearance 
could thus be seen as an instance of the displacement of the Baghdadi by 
the Basran heritage. 

A final point, and one of more substantive interest, arises over the ques¬ 
tion what happens when the conditions for obligation are not satisfied: is 
it still good to proceed? In principle, this question can arise with reference 
to several of the conditions. 202 In practice, it arises most pressingly with 
regard to danger. The standard view in the Basran Mu c tazilite tradition 
would seem to have been that it is good to be a hero, at least if this is for 
the greater glory of the faith ( i c zaz lil-dln). Such is the view of c Abd al- 
Jabbar, 203 Mankdlm 204 and Abu THusayn. 205 This attitude can also be 
found among the Sunnis. 206 The Imamls, by contrast, will have none of 
this, or very little. 207 Sallar, the most adventurous in this regard, goes no 
further than to allow that there are cases not involving mortal danger 
where suffering is rewarded, as when one is subjected to abuse ( sabb) or to 


200 Another unusual element in Mufid’s account in his Muqni c a is the stipulation of a shart 
al-saldh ( ibid ., 809.7). In his Aw a 3 it al-maqaldt, he states that al-amr bil-maruf with 
the tongue is obligatory on condition (a) that it is needed ( bi-shart al-hdja ilayhi) to 
instruct someone and (reading wa- for aw) (b) that it is known - or there is good reason 
to believe - that it will be advantageous (wa-husul al- c ilm bil-maslaha bihi aw£fhalabat 
al-zann bi-dhdlika) (ibid., 98.4). The terms saldh and maslaha in these two works pre¬ 
sumably refer to the same condition; at a guess, it might be equivalent to conditions (3) 
and (6) of Murtada’s schema. In the Await al-maqdldt, Mufid also refers to the imam’s 
permission as a condition (shart), a usage not found elsewhere in the ImamI sources. Here 
too we may have residues of distinctively Baghdadi doctrine. 

201 Yahya ibn Sa'Id uses the phrase/? 3 l-hdl aw al-ma 3 dl (Jdmi, 239.12), and much later it 
reappears in this form in Najafi (d. 1266/1850), Jawdhir al-kaldm, Najaf and Tehran 
1378-1404, 21:371.13, whence Khwansarl (d. 1405/1985 ),Jdmi al-maddrik, Tehran 
1383-92, 5:404.17. 

202 See above, ch. 9,213,222f. I have seen no comparably systematic statement in the ImamI 
sources. 

203 See also above, ch. 9, 202 and note 74. For the view of the Baghdadi Mu'tazilite 
RummanI, see above, ch. 9, note 36. 

204 See above, ch. 9, 209, condition (5). Similarly Ibn al-Murtada and Yahya ibn Hamza (see 

above, ch. 10, note 112). 205 See above, ch. 9, notes 74, 155. 

206 Thus for Abu Ya c la (d. 458/1066), see above, ch. 6, note 142; for Ghazzall (d. 
505/1111), see below, ch. 16, note 42; for Ibn al- c ArabI (d. 543/1148), see below, ch. 
14, 366. 

207 Ishaq ibn Wahb condemns heroism in the performance of the duty as stupidity (jaht) tan¬ 
tamount to provoking a wild beast ( Burhdn, 277A). If this can be taken to represent an 
ImamI view (cf. above, notes 40, 115), it is an early attestation. 
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the loss of a bit of one’s property (dhahab ba c d mdlihi ). 208 Murtada rejects 
outright the view that courting danger to one’s property in forbidding 
wrong can be good, 209 and goes on to deny that enduring death can be 
justified even in terms of the glory of the faith. 210 He is followed by TusI 
in his longer doctrinal works. 211 Thereafter the issue is scarcely discussed. 
We might see this departure from well-established Basran doctrine as man¬ 
dated by the tradition from Ja c far al-Sadiq according to which a man who 
exposes himself to an unjust ruler gets no reward for his suffering. 212 But 
no reference is made to this tradition. 213 It therefore seems more likely that 
this was one of the few cases in this period where the development of 
Imami doctrine was driven by practical considerations. 

These six topics apart, there is little in the classical Imami accounts that 
calls for attention. Some scholars commence with definitions of key 
terms, 214 again continuing a Basran Mu c tazilite tradition. 215 A couple of 
themes familiar elsewhere are notably absent. The Imarnls scarcely discuss 
the question whether a man who is himself an offender is obligated to 

208 Sallar, Mardsim, 260.11. His contemporary Abu 4-Salah takes a position that implicitly 
rejects heroism, though the point is not spelled out (Kdfi, 266.17). 

209 Murtada, Dhakhira , 557.19. He holds that it makes no difference whether a lot of prop¬ 
erty is at stake or a littie (ibid., 558.7). 

210 Ibid., 558.9; cf. his presentation of the issue, ibid., 557.13. By contrast, he has a 
favourable view of heroism for the greater glory of the faith in the case of a man who is 
under pressure to make professions of unbelief (ibid., 562.9); he goes on to argue that in 
such a case getting killed cannot be considered an evil (mafsada) (ibid., 562.15). 

211 TusI, Iqtisdd, 149.9; TusI, Tamhid, 304.1. Cf. also his Tibydn, 2:422.19, followed by 
TabrisI, Majma c , 1:423.32 (both to Q3:21). Likewise TusI firmly rejects the idea that 
speaking out in the presence of an unjust ruler and getting killed for it can be good 
(Tamhid, 307.2, invoking the duty of taqiyya\ cf. Murtada, Dhakhira, 562.13). On the 
other hand, TusI allows for a bit of unpleasantness (ba'd al-mashaqqa) in performing the 
duty (Tibydn, 8:279.19 (to Q31:17); Rawandl mentions abuse and blows which are not 
life-threatening, Tiqh al-Qur’dn, 1:361.7 (also to Q31:17)). For Tusl’s invocation of 
taqiyya in this context, compare Ishaq ibn Wahb, Burhdn, 277.8, and cf. above, note 34. 
HimmasI does not adopt the categorical position of Murtada and TusI; but he distances 
himself from the contrary analysis which he reproduces from the school of Abu 4-Husayn, 
and carefully sits on the fence ( Munqidh, 2:218.18, 219.19). 

212 For this tradition, see above, note 36. 

213 The ‘Allama quotes the tradition, but only to make the point that the obligation is voided 
in such cases (Muntahd, 993.23). 

214 Abu d-Salah, Kdfi, 264.6 (defining amr and nahy); HimmasI, Munqidh, 2:209.6 
(defining ma c ruf and munkar); Muhaqqiq, ShardY, 1:341.3 (defining ma'ruf and 
munkar); 'Allama, Muntahd, 991.35; 'Allama, Tadhkira, 1:458.3; c Allama, Tahrir, 
1:157.12 (each defining-with one omission - amr and nahy, ma'ruf and munkar, hasan 
and qabih). The ‘Allama in these works notes that hasan and qabih are asymmetric: tech¬ 
nically, the former includes the permitted, the recommended, the obligatory and the dis¬ 
approved, while the latter comprises only the forbidden. See also his Nahj 
al-mustarshidin, apud Miqdad, Irshdd, 380.2. 

215 Compare the definitions of amr and nahy, ma c ruf and munkar with which Mankdlm 
opens his discussion (see above, ch. 9, 205). 
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forbid wrong ; 216 and they have almost nothing to say about the impro¬ 
priety (or otherwise) of seeking to carry out the duty in matters on which 
other law-schools hold differing views. 

Overall, the classical Imam! doctrine of forbidding wrong is one that 
reflects the realities of the lecture-room rather than the street. There are 
only two clear exceptions to this. One is the retention of the doctrine of 
the imam’s permission, despite what I take to be its no longer fashionable 
Baghdadi Mu'tazilite source, and its rejection by Murtada. The other is the 
condemnation of heroism - in striking departure from the predominant 
Basran strain of Mu'tazilism. Both points reflect an underlying quietism 
which is in sharp contrast to Zaydism. Turning to the lecture-room, it is 
remarkable that despite the abundance of Imam! tradition on the subject 
of forbidding wrong, the doctrine of the classical jurists owes litde to that 
earlier stage of Imam! thought. Instead, it mixes elements that we can 
assign with greater or lesser plausibility to Sunni traditionalism, Baghdadi 
Mu'tazilism and Basran Mu'tazilism. While the traditionalist element 
maintains its position, the Baghdadi strain of Mu'tazilism seems to be dis¬ 
placed by its Basran rival, to the point that only the doctrine of the imam’s 
permission can be seen as a plausible Baghdadi survival. Be this as it may, 
the fusion of Mu'tazilite and traditionalist thought again sets ImamI doc¬ 
trine apart from that of the Zaydls. 

4. THE LATER IMAMI SCHOLARS 

The history of ImamI scholasticism from the eighth to the fourteenth/ 
fourteenth to twentieth centuries is in some respects strikingly conservative; 
but in others it displays a creativity unparalleled at the time in other sects or 
schools. This paradox is clearly in evidence in the case of forbidding wrong. 
On the one hand, the agenda of discussion down the centuries continues 
to be that set by the classical jurists. Indeed many of the relevant works of 
the later scholars are commentaries on the standard texts of the classical 
period . 217 Yet on the other hand, the attitude of these scholars to the works 

216 An author who does consider the issue is Ishaq ibn Wahb ( Burhdn , 276.9), in a discus¬ 
sion in which he quotes and correctly ascribes Jesus’s mote and beam saying (cf. I. 
Goldziher, ‘Matth. VII. 5 in der muhammedanischen Literatur’, Zeitscbrift der Deutscben 
Morgenliindischen Gesellscbaft ; 31 (1877), 765-7). This saying appears already in Abu 
'Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam (d. 224/838f.), Amthdl , ed. 'A. Qatamish, Damascus and 
Beirut 1980, 74 no. 152 (with further references), see £7 2 , art. ‘Mathal’, 819b (R. 
Sellheim); also in Jahiz, Kitmdn al-sirr , 162.13. Rawandl’s treatment of the question 
(Fiab al-Our’dn , 1:359.13 (to 03:110)) is borrowed from Zamakhshari (Kashshdf 
1:398.8 (to Q3:104)). 

217 In addition to the works cited below, there are also some monographic treatments of al- 
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upon which they are commenting is not unduly respectful. What is more, 
their thinking is often more supple and sophisticated than that of their pre¬ 
decessors, and they show little inhibition about displaying this. The upshot 
is a widespread tendency in these later works to subvert the classical ImamI 
doctrine of forbidding wrong without replacing it with anything better. 
This tendency is readily apparent if we run through the topics considered 
in the previous section. 


1. The three modes 

With regard to the modes of performance of the duty, the setting of the 
discussion among the later scholars remains recognisably classical. Virtually 
all of them talk the language of the three modes (heart, tongue and 
hand ), 218 even if they go on to question some part of the classical heritage. 
As before, there is emphasis on the principle of escalation , 219 and the order 
in which the modes are listed is usually escalatory; but the de-escalatory 


amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf from this period which I have not seen (see Modarressi Tabataba’i, 
Introduction , 170; also S. H. al-Tu c ma, ‘al-Makhtutat al- c Arabiyya fi khizanat Al al- 
Mar'ashT fi Karbala”, al-Mawrid , 3, no. 4 (1974), 285 no. 3 (I owe this reference to 
Maribel Fierro)). 

218 Thus Najafi remarks that he has found no disagreement among the scholars with regard 
to the number of the modes ( mardtib) (Jawdhir , 21:374.15). 

219 See al-Shahld al-Awwal (d. 786/1384), al-Durus al-shar'iyya, Qumm 1412-14, 2:47.9, 
and his al-Lum c ci ul-Dimashqiyyu , Tehran 1406, 46.8; Miqdad al-Suyurl (d. 826/1423), 
ul-Tanqih al-rd 3 i\ ed. C A. al-Kuhkamari, Qumm 1404, 1:594.20; Miqdad al-Suyurl, 
Ndfi\ 129.12; Miqdad al-Suyurl, Kanz , 1:405.4, 407.12 (whence KashanI, Mtmhuj , 
2:295.4 (to Q3:104)); Ibn Tayy (d. 855/1451), al-Durr ul-mundud , ed. M. Barakat, 
Shiraz 1418, 103.9; al-Shahld al-Thanl (d. 965/1557f.), Musdlik al-afhdm, Qumm 
1413-, 3:104.21; al-Shahld al-Thanl (d. 965/1557f.), ul-Kuwda al-bahiyya , ed. M. 
Kalantar, Najaf 1386-90, 2:416.5; Abu 4-Fath al-Jurjanl, Tafsir , 2:101.3; KashanI, 
Manhaj , 2:294.4 (to Q3:104); Muqaddas al-Ardablll (d. 993/1585), Mujma al-faida, 
ed. M. al- c AraqI ct ul., Qumm 1402-, 7:541.11; Baha 3 al-Dln al-'Amill (d. 1030/1621), 
Jdmi c -i 1 Abbdsi , n.p. 1328, 146.21; Jawad al-Kaziml (writing 1043/1633), Mctsdlik ctl- 
afhdm , ed. M. T. al-Kashfi and M. B. al-Bihbudl, Tehran c. 1347 sh., 2:374.16; Sabzawarl 
(d. 1090/1679f.), Kifdyatal-ahkdm, n.p. 1269,82.16; Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), 
Mafdtih al-shard 3 i\ ed. M. Raja’I, Qumm 1401, 2:56.20; Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 
1091/1680), al-Mahajja al-baydd 3 ft tahdhib ctl-Ihya , ed. C A. A. al-Ghaffarl, Tehran 
1339-42 sh., 4:108.9 (this account of al-umr bil-mnruf, in an Imam! recension of 
Ghazzall’s Ihyd 3 , was first drawn to my attention by Basim Musallam); Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 
1091/1680), Nukhba , n.p. 1303, 110.4; Ahmad al-Jaza’irl, Qalaid , 2:204.7; Kashif al- 
Ghita 3 (d. 1227/1812), Kushf al-jyhitd 3 , Isfahan n.d., 420.19; Mlrza Abu TQasim 
Qumm! (d. 1231/1815f.), Jdmi c al-shutdt (in Persian), ed. M. Radawl, Tehran 1371- 
sh., 1:421.23; Najafl, Jawdhir, 21:378.6 (remarking that he finds no disagreement on the 
point), 378.22, 380.10; Khu’I (d. 1413/1992), Minhdj al-sdlihtn , upud TaqI al- 
Tabataba 3 ! al-Qumml, Mabdrii Minhdj ul-sdlihin , Qumm 1405-11, 7:157.1, 158.1; 
Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989), Tahrir al-Wasila, Beirut 1981, 1:476 no. 1; 477f. nos. 1-4; 
479f. no. 1; 481 no. 13, and throughout the discussion. Escalation is often referred to as 
tadarruj in these texts. 
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sequence can still be found . 220 At some points the classical schema is 
refined or embellished. Thus a more sophisticated handling of the relation¬ 
ship between the escalatory and de-escalatory orderings of the modes 
makes its appearance . 221 The discussions of escalation also become richer 
in detail; thus twisting ears is assigned its place in the spectrum . 222 

More subversive developments are found regarding the old and ambig¬ 
uous notion of performance through the heart. The distinction between 
performing the duty within the heart (an unobservable mental act) and 
doing it by means of the heart (manifesting disapproval through outward 
and visible signs) is now generally assumed, and sometimes very clearly 
stated . 223 More significantly, it is regularly argued that performance in (or 
even with) the heart does not properly speaking fall under forbidding 
wrong at all, since it does not involve commanding or forbidding . 224 
Performance with the heart is, however, generally accepted as part of for¬ 
bidding wrong. But here the sequencing of the first and second modes is 
cleverly and convincingly attacked: a performance with the heart, such as 
cutting someone dead, may in fact be a harsher measure than a perfor¬ 
mance with the tongue, such as gently rebuking them . 225 The implication 
is the collapse of the second mode and what is left of the first into one . 226 


220 For the escalatory sequence, see Miqdad, Tanqth , 1:594.15 (cf. ibid., 593.7); Miqdad, 
Ndfi\ 129.12; KashanI, Manhaj , 2:294.5 (to Q3:104); Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, Qald’id , 
2:202.6; Khwansari, Jdmi', 5:407.14; Khu*I, Minhdj , 7:157.2; Khumaynl, Tahrir , 
1:476.10,477.22,479.22. For the de-escalatory sequence, see Abu 4-Mahasin al-Jurjanl, 
Jild 3 al-adhhdn, 2:99.16 (to Q3:104). 

221 In one of his works al-Shahld al-Awwal (d. 786/1384) discusses what he calls the mutual 
inversion (ta'dkus) of the sequences; he describes the de-escalatory sequence as ordered 
with respect to strength (qudra), and the escalatory sequence as ordered with respect to 
efficacy (ta 3 thir) (al-Qawd c id wa 3 l-fawd 3 id, ed. C A. al-Haklm, Najaf 1980,2:202.11). This 
passage is not found in the Shahid’s Vorlage, the Furuq of the MalikI Qarafi (d. 
684/1285), but it reappears in Miqdad al-Suyurl (d. 826/1423), Nadd al-Qawd c id al- 
jiqhiyya , ed. C A. al-Kuhkamari, Qumm 1403, 265.4; the latter also has a less illuminating 
discussion of the question in his Tanqih (1:593.18), with a conclusion ( ibid ., 594.15) 
questioning the 'Allama’s view (above, note 77) that the dispute is merely verbal. See also 
Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:379.15. 

222 Miqdad, Tanqih , 1:595.7; Ibn Tayy, Durr , 104.3; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:105.6; 
Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:378.12. 

223 For particularly explicit formulations of the distinction, see al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik, 
3:103.14; Baha 5 al-Dln, Arba c in , 106.17; Mlrza-yi QummI, Jdmi', 1:421.14. 

224 Miqdad, Tanqth , 1:593.19 (but cf. ibid., 594.20); KarakI (d. 940/1534), Jdmi c al- 
maqasid , Qumm 1408-11, 3:486.15; KarakI, Fawd’id al-ShardY, f. 138b.7; al-Shahld 
al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:103.19; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:417.5; Muqaddas, Majma\ 
7:540.11; Baha 5 al-Dln, Arba c in , 107.10; Najafi, Jawdhir , 21:368.1, 376.9, 377.1, 
377.18; Muhsin al-Amln (d. 1371/1952), Sharh Tabsirat al-muta'allimin, Damascus 
1947, 95.19; Khwansari, Jdmi\ 5:408.5, 409.7; Khumaynl, Tahrir , 1:477 no. 7; TaqI al- 
Qumml, Mabdni , 7:156.12. 

225 The first to make this point seems to have been Muqaddas al-Ardablll ( Majma\ 7:542.9). 
It reappears in Kashif al-Ghita 5 , Kashf 420.20; Mlrza-yi QummI, Jdmi\ 1:421.24; Najafi, 
Jawdhir , 21:379.5, 380.16; Khwansari, Jdmi\ 5:410.7; Khumaynl, Tahrir , 1:478 no. 6. 

226 As indicated by Khu 5 ! ( Minhdj , 7:157.2). 
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Very occasionally the undermining of classical doctrine reached further. 
Miqdad al-Suyuri (d. 826/1423) considered the possibility of defining 
‘commanding’ ( amr ) in a manner that does not limit it to a verbal act, but 
he addressed the issue only in the context of resolving a problem of defi¬ 
nition. 227 In a hypothetical vein, Muqaddas al-Ardabill (d. 993/1585) 
observed that, were it not for the consensus on the point, the permissibil¬ 
ity of any kind of violence in the performance of the duty would be prob¬ 
lematic. 228 Baha’ al-Din al-‘Amili (d. 1030/1621) suggested in passing 
that it did not really make sense to speak of ‘commanding’ or ‘forbidding’ 
except with reference to some kinds of verbal performance, but he accepted 
that it was a convention of legal usage to do so. 229 Najafi (d. 1266/1850) 
found it worthwhile to refute such doubts. 230 None of this is of great sig¬ 
nificance. But a contemporary scholar, TaqI al-Qumml, has set out this line 
of argument in earnest - most likely following the lead of his teacher Khu’I 
(d. 1413/1992). In this account, neither the first nor the third mode qual¬ 
ifies for inclusion in the concept of forbidding wrong, nor does so classic 
an instance of the second mode as counselling someone. 231 


2. The imam’s permission 

The question whether the imam’s permission is needed where perfor¬ 
mance of the duty involves a high level of violence is regularly discussed. 

The general tendency is to perpetuate the view of the majority of the clas¬ 
sical scholars that this permission is necessary, or to restrict such measures 

to the imam or his deputy outright. 232 By contrast, the minority view to 

227 Miqdad, Irsbdd , 382.2. 

228 Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:543.5; and see Sabzawarl, Kifdya, 82.32, and MIrza-yi QummI, 
Jdmi\ 1:422.14. 

229 Baha’ al-DIn, Arba‘in , 107.10. He refers to the usage as employment of a metaphor 
( tajawwuz ), but says that it has in effect become the literal usage of the lawyers (baqlqa 
shar‘iyya). The verb tajawwaza had already been used by al-Shahld al-Thanl with regard 
to the practice of the scholars in treating performance in the heart as though it belonged 
to al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf (Rawda, 2:417.8). 

230 Najafi, Jawdbir , 21:381.13, 382.6. He says that despite the plain sense of the words 
‘command’ and ‘forbid’ (zdhir lafz al-amr wa’l-nahy), what is meant by al-amr bi’l- 
ma‘ruf is not just verbal activity (mujarrad al-qawt). 

231 See TaqI al-Qumml, Mabani , 7:156.14 (on performance with the heart), 156.17 (on 
wa‘z and nasiba ), 157.8 (on darb, sbatm and sabb), 157.12 (a general statement reject¬ 
ing Najafi’s view as unproven assertion). There is no indication of a political agenda 
behind this radical attack on the traditional scholastic doctrine. 

232 Thus al-Shahld al-Awwal remarks that the most plausible view ( al-aqrab) is that wound¬ 
ing and killing should be made over to the imam (tafividuhumd ild ’l-imdm) ( Durus , 
2:47.10, cited in Sachedina , Just ruler, 145); Miqdad considers them a duty of the imam 
(wazifa imdmiyya) ( ICanz , 1:405.5, whence KashanI, Manhaj, 2:294.4); KarakI endorses 
the need for the imam’s permission, citing the danger of disorder (tbawardn al-fitna) 
(Jdmi\ 3:488.20, and Fawd’id , f. 139a.5; see also MudarrisI Tabataba’I, Zamln, 1:112 
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the contrary held by the ‘Allama and others hardly survives in this 
period. 233 This does not, however, mean that the question had been 
resolved and that the later scholars did no more than repeat what their pre¬ 
decessors had said. There are new developments in several directions. 

One interesting innovation is the occasional expression of the idea that, 
in the absence of the imam, a suitably qualified jurist ( al-faqih al-jami lil- 
sharait , al-faqih al-jami‘ li-sharait alfatwa) can undertake such perfor¬ 
mance of the duty. This idea appears in the early Safawid period, 234 though 
without becoming particularly prominent; as we will see, it reappears in a 
modified form with Khumaym (d. 1409/1989). 235 

At the same time classical thought is undermined from various direc¬ 
tions. A subtle attack is mounted by al-Shahid al-Tham (d. 965/1557fi). 
He distinguishes wounding and killing. Wounding by itself, he suggests, 
may not require the imam’s permission. Killing may indeed be a matter for 
the imam; but this is scarcely a concession to the classical view, since he also 
argues that killing can have no place in forbidding wrong. The reason this 
is so is that killing someone in such a context is self-defeating: dead men 
cannot obey orders. 236 More radical still is the criticism of Muqaddas al- 
Ardablli. Wounding and killing, he points out, are not instances of com¬ 
manding and forbidding; consequently the obligatoriness of wounding 


Footnote 232 ( cont .) 

n. 42); NajafT endorses the classical doctrine in a long and heated argument laying par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the same theme (Jawdhir, 21:383.12; he ends with the remark that 
such a duty is rare or non-existent these days, ibid., 385.21). 

233 Sabzawarl inclines to it ( Kifdya, 83.3), and al-Shahid al-Awwal adopts it in his Ghdyat al- 
murad (Qumm 1414-, 1:509.6; contrast his view in the Durus as cited in the previous 
note). 

234 KarakI suggests that such a jurist may undertake such action during the ghayba on the 

analogy of his role in the execution of the hudud Jdmi\ 3:488.20; Fawd’id, f. 139a.5; 
likewise al-Shahid al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:105.16). Cf. also NajafT, Jawdhir , 21:385.18 
(speaking in similar terms of the naib al-ghayba). For the ‘qualified jurist’ in other con¬ 
texts, see N. Calder, ‘Judicial authority in ImamI ShI c I jurisprudence’, British Society for 
Middle Eastern Studies Bulletin, 6 (1979), 105; N. Calder, ‘Zakatin ImamI ShI c I jurispru¬ 
dence, from the tenth to the sixteenth century ad’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 44 (1981), 479f.; W. Madelung, ‘Shiite discussions on the legality of the 
khardf, in R. Peters (ed.), Proceedings of the ninth Congress of the Union Europeenne des 
Arabisants et Islamisants, Leiden 1981, 194 n. 5; Modarressi Tabataba’i, Khardj in 
Islamic law, 157f.; A. J. Newman, ‘The nature of the Akhbarl/Usull dispute in late 
Safawid Iran, Part 2: the conflict reassessed’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 55 (1992), 257-9. 235 See below, ch. 18, note 243. 

236 See al-Shahid al-Thanl, Raw da, 2:416.11, and al-Shahid al-Thanl, Masdlik, 3:105.12 
(Sachedina’s report of al-Shahid al-Thanl’s position is misleading ,Just ruler, 145); simi¬ 
larly Sabzawarl, Kifdya, 83.3. NajafT criticises the distinction between wounding and 
lulling on the ground that the first leads to the second (Jawdhir, 21:385.13). The point 
that dead men cannot obey orders is also made in a Zaydl source (‘All ibn al-Husayn, 
Luma c , f. 220b. 14, in the scholion), but there with respect only to killing in al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf as opposed to al-nahy c an al-munkar (cf. above, ch. 10, note 115). 
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and killing cannot simply be extrapolated from that of commanding and 
forbidding (a line of argument later revived in the account of TaqT al- 
Qummi). 237 In the next century the moderate Akhbari Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 
1091/1680) remarks impatiently that the issue is a waste of time. Anyone 
who satisfies the demanding preconditions for performing the duty will 
know best what to do in any given situation. 238 With Kashif al-Ghita 3 (d. 
1227/1812), a pupil of Bihbahanl (d. 1206/179If.), we have perhaps a 
tendency to shift the issue into the domain of the set punishments 
(hn dud ). 239 


3. Reason and revelation 

With regard to the question whether the duty can be grounded in reason 
as well as revelation, the later scholastic tradition is fairly conservative. The 
negative view of the great majority of the classical scholars, though at first 
under some pressure, regains its predominance; 240 meanwhile the ration¬ 
alist position has distinguished adherents down to the early Safawid 

237 Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:542.20, and cf. TaqT al-Qumml, Mabdni , 7:158.18. 

238 Fayd, Mafdtih , 2:57.5 ( al-bahth c anhu qalilal-jadwd, li-anna 71 l-jami c lil-shard 3 it adrd bi- 
md yaqtadihi 3 l-hdl)\ Fayd, Mahajja , 4:108.13 (mentioning also that it is better (awld) 
not to proceed to such measures). In his Nukhba , by contrast, he requires that the judi¬ 
cial authority (al-hdkim) be informed and give permission (110.9). The argument that 
one who satisfies the preconditions will know best harks back to the ImamI tradition in 
which al-Sadiq confines al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf to strong and authoritative persons who know 
right from wrong (see above, note 30). Fayd later uses the same argument from the same 
tradition to explain his decision to omit GhazzalT’s account of common wrongs ( Mahajja , 
4:112.1). One wonders why he should bother to give any account at all of al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf. Indeed, in a letter written in Persian in 1072/1661f. to a zealot in Mazandaran 
who wished to mobilise the state against Sufis and Christians and to obtain from it a del¬ 
egation of the office of censor (amr al-hisba), Fayd invokes only the reference to truce in 
the tradition (zamdn zamdn-i hudna ast , see M. T. Danishpazhuh, ‘Dawari-i Fayd-i 
KashanI miyan-i parsa wa danishmand’, Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i Adabiyydt-i Tabriz , 9 
(1336 sh.), 127.19). He goes on to tell the zealot that it will take him several wrongs to 
put a stop to one, that not everyone knows what is right and wrong (the zealot himself 
being a conspicuous example), and that it would be better for him to reform himself and 
his close companions, and forget anything more ( ibid ., 128.7). 

239 Kashif al-Ghita 5 , Kashf 420.21 (stating that escalation stops short of wounding and 
killing except in the context of the hudud (iliaft maqdm al-hadd )), and cf. ibid., 420.38. 
Despite the fact that the execution of the hudud is regularly taken up immediately after 
the end of the discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, it is rare for earlier authors to bring the 
hudud into their analysis of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (for an analogy drawn by KarakI, see above, 
note 234; for a contrast drawn between them, see Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:543.13). 

240 Revelationist positions are adopted more or less strongly by the following: Fakhr al- 
Muhaqqiqln ( Iddh , 1:398.15); Abu TMahasin al-Jurjanl (Jild 3 al-adhhdn, 2:99.16 (to 
Q3:104)); KarakI ( Jdmi\ 3:485.17, with some caution); KashanI ( Manhaj\ 2:294.1 (to 
Q3:104), with a classical exception); Muqaddas al-Ardablll ( Majma\ 7:530.11, and cf. 
his Zubdat al-baydn, ed. M. B. al-Bihbudl, Tehran n.d., 321.18); Baha 5 al-Dln al- c AmilI 
{Jdmi\ 146.12); Jawad al-Kaziml ( Masdlik , 2:374.7, with the same classical exception); 
Najafi (Jawdhir , 21:358.6). 
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period, 241 but thereafter pretty much drops out. 242 The Althbari scholars 
scarcely discuss the question. 243 With regard to argumentation, the later 
scholars are for the most part content to repeat the arguments of the clas¬ 
sical sources, 244 though here and there new twists emerge. 245 Only the 
approach of Muqaddas al-Ardabili smacks of radicalism. He declares the 
discussion to be of no consequence, and leaves aside the arguments of his 
predecessors, on the ground that the whole issue is academic. Since we now 
know our duty from revelation, it is pointless to inquire whether or not we 
could have known it in its absence , 246 


4. The doctrine of divisibility 

The classical scholars had never quite articulated the dilemma they faced 
with regard to the question of the divisibility of right and wrong. The need 
for a tidy and comprehensive doctrine called for a certain symmetry: since 
there was a category of supererogatory right ( mandub ) which it was super¬ 
erogatory to command, it seemed appropriate to match it with a category 
of low-grade wrong ( mctkruh ) which it was supererogatory to abstain 
from, and by the same token supererogatory to forbid. Yet this logic came 
to grief on the accepted meanings of the words: ‘right’ ( ma c riif) was wide 
enough to include both the obligatory and the supererogatory, whereas 
‘wrong’ ( munkar) was a narrower term, covering only the forbidden. 


241 It is maintained by al-Shahld al-Awwal ( Durus , 2:47.6; Lum’a , 46.6; Qawa’id , 2:201.2, 
not derived from Qarafi, and repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 364.3); Miqdad al-Suyurl 
( Kanz , 1:404.14); Ibn Tayy ( Durr , 103.3); al-Shahld al-Thanl ( Rawda , 2:409.7); and 
Abu TFath al-Jurjanl ( Tafsir , 2:100.1). The positions of the two Shahids are noted in 
Sachedina, Just ruler , 144. 

242 For an exception, see Kashif al-Ghita 5 , Kashf.\ 419.31. For the adoption of the essence of 
the rationalist position by a contemporary scholar, see Husayn al-Nurl al-Hamadanl, al- 
Amr bil-maruf wul-nahy c an al-munkar , Tehran 1990, 61.10. 

243 In his adaptation of Ghazzall’s Ihyd\ Fayd transcribes without comment a statement that 
includes, among the proofs that al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf is obligatory, ishdrdt al- c uqul al- 
salima ( Muhujja , 4:96.8, from Ghazzall, lhyd\ 2:281.9). The absence of Akhbarl discus¬ 
sion of the point was drawn to my attention by Shohreh Gholsorkhi. 

244 For the two most-repeated arguments, see above, note 122. 

245 On behalf of TusI, Miqdad produces an unusual riposte to the old argument from divine 

liability ( Irshdd , 384.3, and cf. his Tanqih , 1:592.16). KarakI makes the point that there 
does not have to be a general answer - the rationalist view could be true of some instances 
(afmd) of right or wrong but not of all Jdmi\ 3:485.15, and cf. Muqaddas, Majma\ 
7:530.20, implausibly reading such a position into al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus , 2:47.6). 
Muqaddas al-Ardablll also mounts some subtle and, I think, new arguments to show that 
reason cannot be relied on to discern the entire duty \ 7:530.11). Kashif al-Ghita 5 

comes up with some typically idiosyncratic reasons why the duty should be rationally 
binding (Kashf 419.32). 

246 Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:530.3. He then goes on to give the arguments of his own men¬ 
tioned in the previous note. 
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In the post-classical period this dilemma becomes explicit. 247 Doubtless 
connected to this is a major shift in alignment: whereas in the classical 
period only Abu 5 1-Salah and Ibn Hamza had given play to the pull of sym¬ 
metry, this is now the rule, 248 and those who continue to ignore symme¬ 
try in the classical manner are in a minority. 249 There is, however, less 
consensus as to how this shift is to be validated. Some take the bull by the 
horns, or at least toy with the idea of doing so, and consider redefining 
‘wrong’ ( munkar) to include both the forbidden and the merely disap¬ 
proved. 250 One scholar finds a place for forbidding the disapproved under 
the wing of commanding the supererogatory. 251 A Sunni idea that is intro¬ 
duced but makes little headway places it under the very different rubric of 
‘helping one another to piety and godfearing’ (al-ta c awun c ala 3 l-birr 
wa’l-taqwa , cf. Q5:2). 252 Many are content not to confront the problem 
at all. 

The only other point of note is the late appearance of the suggestion that, 
but for the consensus to the contrary, commanding the supererogatory and 


247 Miqdad, Tanqih, 1:592.21; Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:529.6. 

248 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.8; al-Shahld al-Awwal, Lum c a, 46.6; al-Shahld al- 
Awwal, Qawd c id, 2:205.8 (based on Qarafi (d. 684/1285), Furuq, Cairo 1344-6, 
4:257.15, and repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 267.5); Miqdad, Tanqih , 1:593.5; Miqdad, 
Kanz , 1:407.15 (whence KashanI, Manhaj, 2:295.6 (to Q3:104)); Ibn Tayy, Durr, 103.4; 
al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:100.8 (but cf. his Rawda , 2:414.8); Abu TFath al-Jurjanl, 
Tafsir , 2:97.11; Muqaddas, Majma c , 7:529.6; Baha 3 al-DTn, Jdmi c , 146.8; Jawad al- 
Kaziml, Masdlik , 2:374.9; Fayd, Nukhba , 109.18 (contrast his works cited in the follow¬ 
ing note); al-Hurr al-'Amill (d. 1104/1693), Biddyat al-hiddya, ed. M. C A. al-Ansarl, n.p. 
n.d., 2:59.12; Kashif al-Ghita, Kashf 419.31; Najafi, Jawdhir , 21:357.16,’365.19 
(quoting and approving the view of Abu TSalah); Muhsin al-Amln, Shark Tabsirat al- 
muta'allimm , 95.18; KhwansarI,/^wT, 5:398.15, 399.8; Khumaym, Tahrir , 1:463 no. 1. 

249 Miqdad, Irshad , 380.12 (in contrast to his works cited in the previous note); Karald, 
Jdmi\ 3:485.20 (dismissing those who would divide munkar on the grounds that its plain 
sense (al-mutabddir min al-munkar) goes against this); Fayd, Mafdtih , 2:54.15; Fayd, 
Mahajja , 4:106.12; Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, Qald’id , 2:201.23 (but cf. the alternative sugges¬ 
tion mentioned ibid., 202.2). 

250 Thus Muqaddas al-Ardablll remarks that it would be best ( al-ahsan) to apply the term 
munkar in a wider sense to include the disapproved (compare Abu ’TFath al-Jurjanl, 
Tafsir , 2:97.11), but that most scholars do not do this on semantic grounds which he 
considers trivial ( hayyin) ( Majma\ 7:529.6). Jawad al-Kaziml mentions the widening of 
the sense of munkar as an option ( Masdlik , 2:374.11), and Ahmad al-Jaza’irl reports the 
idea ( Qala’id , 2:202.2). Najafi refers to it in one passage (Jawdhir , 21:357.11, noting the 
semantic objection), and in another states that but for conventional usage ( istildh ), one 
could divide wrong in the manner of Ibn Hamza (ibid., 365.14, again mentioning the 
semantic problem). KhwansarT introduces the idea as an option (Jdmi, 5:398.16), and 
soon after says that there can be no doubt about it (ibid., 399.8). The alternative course 
for restoring symmetry - to redefine ma c ruf to include only the obligatory - finds no 
takers (cf. Jawad al-Kaziml, Masdlik, 2:374.10, and al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda, 2:414.3). 

251 See al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik, 3:100.12 (with the remark that this is the best view (al- 
awld)); cf. Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:357.14, 363.3). 

252 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd : id, 2:205.10, taken from Qarafi, Furuq, 4:257.16, and 
repeated in Miqdad, Nadd, 267.7. 
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forbidding the disapproved might themselves be obligatory, despite the 
status of the conduct being commanded or forbidden. 253 


5. Individual or collective ? 

We left the classical scholars inclined to the view that the duty of forbid¬ 
ding wrong is a collective one, with some opposition arising from Tusi’s 
unusual but influential espousal of the contrary position. Overall this 
balance is continued among the later scholars, though the appeal of Tusi’s 
view seems gradually to have diminished. The great majority thus opt tor 
the collective view, whether firmly or with reservations. 254 By contrast, few 
scholars take up a clear position in favour of the individual view, 255 and 
the only jurist of note among them is KarakI (d. 940/1534). 256 Yet this 


253 Najafi, Jawahir , 21:363.16 (referring only to al-cimr bi’l-ma’ruf)\ Khwansari, Jami\ 
5:399.11, 408.12. This is a challenge to the heritage of Abu 'All al-Jubba 3 ! (d. 303/916) 
(see above, ch. 9, note 27). 

254 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Lum'a , 46.6; al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd c id , 2:201.2 (not derived 
from Qarafi, and repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 264.3); al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik, 
3:100.18; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Raw da , 2:413.7; Abu TFath al-Jurjanl, Tafsir , 2:101.1 
(and compare ibid., 104.7, on Q3:104, but contrast ibid., 103.8, on Q3:110); KashanI, 
Manhaj , 2:293.7 (to Q3:104); Muqaddas, Majma ', 7:534.4; Muqaddas, Zubda , 321.17; 
Baha 3 al-Dln, Arba'in , 105.20 (cf. below, note 258); Jawad al-Kaziml, Masdlik , 2:372.13 
(on Q3:104; but later he remarks that the dispute is tantamount to a verbal one, ibid., 
373.13); Sabzawarl, Kifdya , 81.39; Fayd, Mafdtih , 2:55.17; Fayd, Mahajja , 4:106.21 
(and see ibid., 96.13, repeating Ghazzall’s espousal of the collective view at Ihyd 3 , 
2:281.12); Kashif al-Ghita 3 , Kashf 420.11; Mlrza-yi QummI, Jdmi c , 1:418.11; Najafi, 
Jawahir , 21:362.6 (taking a firm line only on performance by hand); KhumaynT, Tahrir, 
l:463f. no. 2 (the ramifications and qualifications in nos. 3-7 do not affect the principle); 
Khu*T, Minhdj , 7:138.7, question 1; TaqI al-Qumml, Mabdni , 7:140.15, 141.13. 

255 Fakhr al-Muhaqqiqln knows his own mind, for he tells us that of the two views, it is ‘the 
latter’ ( al-akhtr) that in his opinion is the stronger ( Iddh , 1:398.20). Unfortunately this 
is ambiguous: ‘the latter’ is the individual view if he is still thinking of the statement of 
the 'Allama on which he is commenting (cf. ibid., 397.16), but it is the collective view if 
he is referring to his own immediately preceding statement (ibid., 398.17). The first 
seems more likely, making him an individualist, as is Ibn Tayy (Durr, 103.3). Abu 3 1- 
Mahasin al-Jurjanl firmly identifies with the view that the duty is an individual one (Jild 3 
al-adhhdn, 2:99.15 (to Q3:104)), and it is likewise endorsed by Ahmad al-jaza 3 irl 
( Qala’id, 2:201.15, 201.21). The fact that both these works are Koran-centred renders 
them somewhat separate from the mainstream of legal thought. Miqdad, incidentally, is 
notably evasive: he either fails to express a view of his own (as in the Irshdd, Tanqih and 
Ndfi c ), or suggests both (Kanz, 1:406.8 (to Q3:110), 406.19 (to Q3:104)); the one 
exception is the Nadd, where he is transcribing al-Shahld al-Awwal’s Qawd c id (see above, 
note 254). 

256 KarakI, Jdmi c , 3:485.10. The same view is implicit in his commentary to Muhaqqiq, 
ShardY, 1:341.9. The Muhaqqiq had begun by saying that the duty is collective, being 
voided when a suitable person undertakes it (yasqut bi-qiydm man fihi kifdya)', KarakI 
comments that the more correct view is that (in addition) the offender must desist (al- 
asahh: wad-iqld c ), and he makes it clear in what follows that this renders the obligation 
an individual one (Fawd’id, f. 138a. 12). A contemporary scholar holds the duty to be 
individual in some contexts and collective in others (Nun, Amr, 62.10). 
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appearance of conservatism is misleading. What it conceals is a remarkable 
evolution in the clarity and sophistication with which the issue is presented. 
For the first time in this discussion, we learn what is actually at stake. 

We can conveniently begin with a helpfully concrete illustration in a 
work of Balia 3 al-Din al-‘Amili. Let us suppose that we have in town a man 
who fails to pray and drinks wine. Assume further that in the town there 
are ten men each of whom thinks he might successfully undertake the duty. 
Now imagine that we are at the stage at which one of them has just under¬ 
taken the righting of the wrong; he can be expected to succeed, but his 
success still lies in the future. In this situation has the duty lapsed for the 
other nine? Or is it their duty to join him in the effort until such time as 
success is actually achieved? 257 Baha’ al-DIn finds it plausible to say that, 
unless the nine think that their participation would be efficacious in expe¬ 
diting matters, they no longer have an obligation; accordingly he would 
describe the duty as a collective one. If, however, one takes the view that 
they still have an obligation to join in, then the duty is individual. 258 In 
other words, we can think in terms of three phases. In the first phase, there 
is a wrong which no one has yet undertaken to put right; here everyone 
who satisfies the conditions is obligated, and if no one steps forward, then 
all are at fault. In this phase it is of no practical significance whether one 
calls the duty individual or collective. Now we come to the second phase, 
in which there is a wrong and someone who has undertaken to put it right; 
he can be expected to succeed, and (let us further assume) the participa¬ 
tion of others would not help to achieve this any faster. In this phase, the 
individualist holds that the rest are still obligated, whereas the collectivist 
holds that they are not. In the third phase the wrong has been put right 
(or, perhaps, it has emerged that it cannot be put right by means that satisfy 
the conditions); in this phase, obviously, no one is obligated, and once 
again it makes no difference how one categorises the duty. Only in the 
interval between the first man’s initiative and the actual achievement of 
success is there any practical difference between the two views. 

Balia 3 al-Din was not himself an inventor, merely an effective populariser. 
The elements of the analysis are older than his day, 259 and indeed go back 
to Ibn al-Barraj and the classical scholars. 260 It is, however, in the works of 
al-Shahid al-Thanl that the analysis is first clearly set out. 261 Thereafter it 

257 Baha’ al-Dm, Arba’in, 104.19. 

258 find. , 105.17; and cf. Baha’ al-DTn, Jami \ 146.13, where he favours this latter view. 

259 See al-Shahid al-Awwal, Gbdyat al-murdd, 1:507.6, whence Miqdad, Kanz , 1:406.9 (and 
cf. Miqdad, Irshad , 385.9); KarakT, Jdmi\ 3:485.10; KarakI, Fawaid , f. 138a.12. 

260 See above, note 162, for the rather clumsy compromise put forward by Ibn al-Barraj. 

261 See al-Shahid al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:101.6; al-Shahid al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:413.9. 
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belongs to the mainstream. 262 Further sophistication is brought to it by 
Muqaddas al-Ardablli, who argues that the puzzle lies less in the substan¬ 
tive law of forbidding wrong than in the general concept of a collective 
obligation. 263 


6. The conditions of obligation 

By and large, the later scholars follow the schemas of conditions devised by 
the classical scholars. Those who are commenting on earlier works accept 
the lists they find there without protest. 264 Those who write independently 
usually give lists that agree with the standard four-condition schema used 
by the Muhaqqiq and the ‘Allama, 265 with occasional variation in the order 
of the conditions; 266 the three-condition schema is also found, but it is 
rarer. 267 A few scholars make limited additions to the four-condition 
schema: al-Shahid al-Awwal (d. 786/1384) adds two conditions, 268 while 


262 Kashani, Manhaj , 2:293.17 (to Q3:104); Muqaddas, Majma c , 7:531.17, 532.8; Fayd, 
Mafdtih , 2:56.4; Fayd, Mahajja, 4:107.5 (and cf. his Nukhba , 110.2); Mirza-yi QummI, 
Jdmi, 1:418.14; NajafT, Jawdhir, 21:362.1, 362.14. Jawad al-Kazimi’s remark that the 
dispute is pretty much verbal ( ka 3 l-lafzi, Masdlik , 2:373.13) misses the point that it does 
in fact have practical consequences ( lahu thamara, as Muqaddas al-Ardablli puts it, 
Majma c , 7:531.8). 

263 Ibid., 532.4, 532.17, and cf. 534.10; similarly Najah, Jawdhir, 21:362.22. The only other 
development of note in the argumentation is the appearance of the idea that what Naj all 
calls ‘continuing practice’ ( al-sira al-mustamirra) indicates the duty to be collective 
(Muqaddas, Majma c , 7:533.10; Naja fi, Jawdhir, 21:362.9, and cf. ibid., 362.17; TaqI al- 
Qumml, Mabdni, 7:144.17). 

264 In the only case where an author makes a substantial change to a text he is following, this 
text is a Malik! one. Qarafi ( Furuq, 4:255.18) had set out a three-condition schema of a 
well-known Malik! kind (see below, ch. 14, note 121). Here al-Shah!d al-Awwal gives 
Qarafi’s three conditions with a gratuitous change of order, placing absence of harmful 
consequences (mafsada) first ( Qawd'id, 2:201.7); he then adds as a further condition 
absence of danger to the performer of the duty (ibid., 202.7, cf. Qarafi’s further discus¬ 
sion of mafsada, Furuq, 257.17), while remarking that this could be covered by his first 
condition. As usual, Miqdad follows the Shahid (Nadd, 264.7). 

265 Baha 5 al-Din, Jdmi\ 146.14 (leaving aside his first condition, for which see below, note 
268); Sabzawari, Kifdya, 82.1; Fayd, Mafdtih, 2:54.17; Fayd, Mahajja, 4:106.14; Fayd, 
Nukhba, 110.1; Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, Qala’id, 2:202.3; Mirza-yi Qumm \,Jdmi\ 1:419.4; 
Khumayni, Tahrir, 1:465.19, 467.9, 470.4, 472.1. 

266 See al-Shahid al-Awwal, Lum c a, 46.7; Ibn Tayy, Durr, 103.6; Miqdad, Kunz, 1:405.1; 
Baha 5 al-Din, Arba c in, 106.8. 

267 Kashani, Manhaj, 294.2 (to Q3:104); Hurr al- c Amili, Biddya, 2:59.3. 

268 He begins by stipulating that taklif is a condition, which it obviously is (cf. Najafi, 
Jawdhir, 21:374.8; he is followed in this by Baha 5 al-Din (Jdmi, 146.15)); and he ends 
by making it a condition (according to the stronger view) that no one else is thought to 
be undertaking the duty in one’s place ( c adam zann qiydm al-ghayr maqdmahu) ( Durus, 
2:47.2). The formulation of the persistence condition is similar to that given by the 
‘Allama in al-Bdb al-hadi c ashar (see above, note 182). The six conditions are introduced 
as conditions of obligation, but at the end the Shahid remarks that some of them are con¬ 
ditions of permissibility (jawdz ). None of this is found in the account the Shahid gives in 
his Lum'a (see above, note 266). 
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Khun adds one. 269 Only Kashif al-Ghita 3 departs entirely from the classical 
tradition, producing an untidy collection of no fewer than fourteen condi¬ 
tions. 270 At the same time there is little change in the mainstream with 
regard to the wording of the individual conditions. One innovation is that 
from the early Safawid period honour ( c ird) is included alongside person 
and property in the danger condition. 271 

In scholastic terms, the main development lies rather in the more system¬ 
atic handling of two subsidiary questions that arise with all or most of the 
conditions. The first is what degree of certainty is required to satisfy the 
various conditions; the second is whether, when a given condition is not 
satisfied, it is still permissible to proceed. 

For the first question a brief indication of the overall weight of schol¬ 
arly opinion will suffice. With regard to the knowledge condition, the 
issue is scarcely raised. 272 With regard to the efficacy condition, the ten¬ 
dency is to make the condition easily satisfied: as the standard classical 
wording (tajwiz al-ta*thir) might suggest, a possibility of success is gen¬ 
erally - though not always - taken as a sufficient basis for obligation. 273 
With regard to the other two conditions, by contrast, the tendency is to 
render them easily voided. For the persistence condition the tendency of 
the classical wording is again sustained: a mere sign that the offence will 
not be continued or repeated is often considered enough for the duty to 


269 KhuTs fourth condition is that the law should be actually binding ( munajjaz) on the sup¬ 
posed offender in respect of his offence, in other words that he should not have a good 
excuse ( ma c dhur ) for his action or omission (Khu 3 I, Minhdj, 7:149.7; cf. Khumaynl, 
Tahrir, 1:475 nos. 22f.). This condition voids the obligation in cases of disagreement 
among the jurists. 

270 Kashif al-Ghita 3 , Kashf 420.11. Here conditions (2), (3), (5) (perhaps with (4), (9), (10) 
and (13)) and (7) are close to the standard four, while (1) and (6) are the added condi¬ 
tions of the Durus (see above, note 268). Of the rest, (8) seems redundant since he holds 
the duty to be collective; (11) is that the offender must understand the meaning of the 
command; (12) relates to duties which, like prayer, are tied to a specific time-frame; (14) 
is that the offender must be someone whom one is permitted to look at and touch, though 
arguably this would be covered by the classical mafsada condition. Incidentally, Kashif al- 
Ghita 3 is one of the few scholars to bring al-amr bil-maruf into relation with taqiyya 
(ibid., 420.11, and 420.13, condition (4); cf. above, notes 34, 211, and the apt obser¬ 
vations ofMadelung, ‘Amr be ma c ruf’, 995a£). 

271 See al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:415.5; Baha 3 al-Dln, Arba'in , 106.14; Naja ft.,Jawdhir, 

21:371.12; KhwansarT, Jdmi, 5:404.16; Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:472 no. 1; Khu’I, Minhdj, 
7:150.6. 272 But see al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:415.1. 

273 See particularly al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.3 (formulating the condition as 
imkdn al-ta 3 thir ), and al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:102.10 (endorsing this view); 
also al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:415.6, 416.1; Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:536.18 (cf. 
also ibid., 539.14, and Muqaddas, Zubda, 353.21); Sabzawarl, Kifdya, 82.2 (inclining 
towards a more restrictive view); Mlrza-yi QummI ,Jdmi\ 1:417.11 no. 490 (taking a 
similar view); Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:368.7 (worrying over the more restrictive wording 
of the Muhaqqiq, for which see above, note 181); Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:467.9, and 
no. 1. 
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lapse. 274 Likewise for the danger condition the usual view is that the mere 
supposition ( zctnn ) of untoward consequences suffices to void the 
duty. 275 

Turning to the second question, the conditions fall into two groups. On 
the one hand there is the efficacy condition: just as this condition is easily 
satisfied, so also its voiding leaves one free to proceed. 276 On the other 
hand we have the conditions where the usual view is that voiding renders 
it forbidden to proceed. This is the case with the knowledge condition (in 
so far as it is discussed in this context), 277 the persistence condition, 278 and, 
with occasional qualification, the danger condition. 279 The qualification 
usually takes the form that it is permissible to proceed in the case of bear¬ 
able loss, particularly to property. 280 

Sometimes, however, the qualifications begin to erode the condition 
itself. Before modern times, this is scarcely encountered. In a way this is 
surprising, since the long activist tradition had condemned those who 
perform the duty only when safe (idhti aminu ’l-damr). 2 * 1 But this had 
been largely ignored by the scholars, despite its direct contradiction of 

274 For discussions of the question see, for example, al-Shahld al-Thanl, Musdlik , 3:102.22 
(expressing some doubt); Muqaddas, Majma', 7:537.17; Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:370.14; 
KhumaynT, Tahrir, 1:470 no. 2; Khu’T, Minhdj, 7:148.2. Mlrza-yi QummI is asked 
whether one may construe the conduct of Muslims as licit even when this is barely plau¬ 
sible (JdmT, 1:417.7 no. 490), and replies that in such cases one should proceed with the 
duty, but not forbid the conduct in question categorically (ibid., 417.13). 

275 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.12; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Musdlik , 3:102.16; al- 
Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda , 2:416.2; Mlrza-yi QummI, JdmT, 1:417.11 no. 490; Najafi, 
Jawdhir , 21:373.4; Khufi, Minhdj, 7:151.1 (for the qualification that follows there, see 
below, ch. 18, notes 209fi). 

276 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.13; al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd'id , 2:202.5 (men¬ 
tioning that it is also recommended; this derives from Qarafi, Furuq , 4:256.1, and is 
repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 264.15); al-Shahld al-Thanl, Musdlik , 3:102.18; al-Shahld al- 
Thanl, Rawda , 2:416.3; Kashif al-Ghita 5 , Kashf, 420.13 (describing it as sunnu to 
proceed; cf. also ibid., 420.10). 

277 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd'id, 2:202.2 (taken from Qarafi, Furuq, 4:255.22, and 
repeated in Miqdad, Nadd, 264.12; Muqaddas, Majma 1 , 7:539.8). Kashif al-Ghita 5 takes 
the view that uncertainty (ihtimdt) makes it a matter of sunnu (rather than obligation) to 
proceed ( Kashf, 420.13). 

278 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.14; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Musdlik, 3:103.11; 
Muqaddas, Majma', 7:539.8; Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:370.3. 

279 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus, 2:47.13; al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd'id, 2:202.8 (not 
from Qarafi, repeated in Miqdad, Nadd, 265.1); al-Shahld al-Thanl, Musdlik, 3:102.19; 
al-Shahld al-Thanl, Rawda, 2:415.6, 416.3; Muqaddas, Majma c , 7:539.8; KhumaynT, 
Tahrir, 1:472 no. 4. The qualifications mentioned by some of these scholars will be taken 
up in the following notes. Mlrza-yi QummI is unusual in giving an account in which oblig¬ 
ation turns on the principle that one must choose the lesser evil (aqall-i qabihayn), see 
Jdmi\ 1:420.22. 

280 So al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd'id, 2:202.8 (not taken from Qarafi, and repeated in 

Miqdad, Nadd, 265.1); Muqaddas, Majma', 7:539.10; Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:472 nos. 4f. 
Cf. the view of Sallar among the classical jurists (see above, note 208, and cf. also note 
211)). 281 See above, 256. 
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the danger condition. 282 Instead, we find a continuing rejection of flirta¬ 
tion with danger. 283 Occasionally this is enlivened with explicit polemics 
against the Sunni weakness for the temptations of heroism. Thus al- 
Shahld al-Awwal, in adapting a work of the MalikI Qarafi (d. 684/1285), 
refutes his arguments on this question one by one. 284 Likewise Muhsin 
al-Fayd, in making his recension of Ghazzall’s Revival of the religious sci¬ 
ences, interrupts him to disallow rudeness ( al-takhshin fi 3 l-qawl ) to 
rulers, 285 and again to discard his stories about Sunnis ( ahl al-dalal) who 
courted death by confronting tyrants out of a hidden desire for status and 
popularity. 286 Recent scholars, however, have moved sharply in the other 
direction. 287 

This new radicalism was, however, political rather than intellectual, and 
as such will not concern us in this chapter. There was no accompanying 
effort to redo the whole edifice of conditions. There were ancient doubts 
about the knowledge condition, 288 and these continued. 289 But beyond 
this the scholars showed little disposition to return to the drawing-board. 
The only radical account in intellectual terms is that of TaqI al-Qumml, 

282 Attempts to explain it away were made by Sabzawarl ( Kifdya, 82.7), Hurr al-'Amill 
( Wasd’il, 6:1:402.5), and Najafi (Jawdhir , 21:372.12). However, the four interpretations 
listed by Hurr al- c AmilI include the duty to endure slight harm ( al-darar al-yasir) and the 
virtue ( istihbdb ) of enduring great harm ( al-darar al- c azim\, NajalT responds sceptically 
to this, and rules out the second altogether. 

283 See the references given above, note 279. 

284 Qarafi had stated that some held it permissible to court danger to oneself, and gave their 
arguments, including of course the tradition about speaking out in the presence of an 
unjust ruler ( Furuq , 4:257.17; for the tradition, see above, ch. 1, note 18); by the end of 
the presentation, it seems that Qarafi is speaking in his own voice ( ibid ., 258.8). For the 
Shahid’s responses to these arguments of the Sunnis ( al- c dmma ), see Qawd c id , 205.15, 
repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 267.11. For the relationship between the two works, cf. 
above, esp. notes 221, 248, 252, 264, 276f. 

285 Fayd, Mahajja , 4:112.19; cf. Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:314.8. 

286 Fayd, Mahajja, 4:113.2; cf. Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:314.17. He does quote one story about a 

man who reproved the caliph al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75) after getting a guarantee of 
safety from him ( Mahajja , 4:113.7, from Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:321.10); the man turned out 
to be Kliadir ( Mahajja , 4:117.9, cf. Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 ’, 323.8). Compare also Fayd’s remark 
that a man who courts death by reproving those who hold political power is likely to be 
condemned to hell for his violation of the prohibition of suicide (Q2:195) ( Mahajja, 
4:111.16, and cf. 113.4). 287 See below, ch. 18, 533-40. 

288 Suppose I know (say from reliable witnesses) that someone is acting wrongly, but do not 
know just what it is that is wrong about his conduct; could it not be said that I am still 
obligated, but now have the added duty of first finding out what it is that is wrong? This 
argument first appears with KarakI Jdmi, 3:486.6; Fawd’id , f. 138a.17, whence Najafi, 
Jawdhir, 21:366.12); it is taken up by al-Shahld al-Thanl ( Masdlik , 3:101.18), and by 
Muqaddas al-Ardablll ( Majma c , 7:535.16), who goes on to suggest a counter-argument. 
Najafi refutes the argument (Jawdhir, 21:367.6). Cf. also below, ch. 18, 543. 

289 Khwansarl, Jdmi\ 5:403.1; Kliufi, Minhdj, 7:146.4 (where the words wa-law ijmdlan 
take account of Karald’s argument); TaqI al-Qumml, Mabdni, 7:147.4 (rejecting the con¬ 
dition outright; and cf. ibid., 146.20, on the duty to find out); and cf. Khumaynl, Tahrir, 
1:471 no. 12. I detect no political overtones in these discussions. 
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who rejects the knowledge and danger conditions, 290 and has doubts about 
the efficacy condition. 291 

There is not much else about the formulation of Imam! doctrine in this 
period that needs attention. The classical practice of defining the key terms 
of the duty continues. 292 Here Miqdad al-Suyuri correctly identifies one par¬ 
ticular twist of definition as characteristic of Abu d-Husayn al-Basr! (d. 
436/1044), as against the majority of the Mu'tazila. 293 At the same time the 
two topics mentioned above for their conspicuous absence or near-absence 
from classical discussions 294 now appear: the question whether the sinner is 
obligated, 295 and the problem of disagreements between scholars as to what 
is and is not wrong. 296 These developments clearly reflect Sunn! influence, 297 
as does the occasional use of a terminology stemming from Ghazzall in 
which terms normally associated with the role of the official censor (hisba 
and ihtisab) appear as synonyms for forbidding wrong. 298 


290 See the preceding note, and below, ch. 18, note 210. 

291 See TaqT al-Qumml, Mabdni , 7:148.13. 

292 Miqdad, Irshdd , 381.12-383.4; Miqdad, Kanz, 1:404.12; Miqdad, Ndfi\ 128.1; Ibn 
Fahd al-Hilll (d. 841/1437f.), al-Muhadhdhab al-bdri\ ed. M. al- c Araqi, Qumm 
1407-13, 2:321.12; al-Shahld al-Thanl, Masdlik , 3:99.7; Abu TFath al-Jurjanl, Tafsir , 
2:97.4; KashanI, Manhaj , 2:293.2 (to Q3:104); Baha 5 al-Dln, Arbain , 104.3; Najafi, 
Jawdhir , 21:356.10; Khwansarl, Jdmi\ 5:398.10. 

293 The feature in question is the insistence on istild 3 as opposed to plain c uluww in the 
definition of amr (Miqdad, Irshdd , 381.18, and cf. his Kanz , 1:404.12, and his Ndfi\ 
128.1). This is found in all the works of the 'Allama in which he offers a definition of the 
term (for references, see above, note 214). The term istild 5 does indeed appear in Abu 
THusayn al-Basrl’s definition of amr (al-Mu c tamad fi usul al-fiqh , ed. M. Hamidullah, 
Damascus 1964-5, 49.19). Cf. also Yahya ibn Hamza, Shamil , f. 181b.9. 

294 See above, 28If. 

295 Miqdad, Kanz , 1:408.5, whence KashanI, Manhaj , 2:295.15 (to Q3:104); Baha 5 al-Dln, 
Arba c in , 107.15 (with his own view at 108.5); Jawad al-Kaziml, Masdlik , 2:375.3; Fayd, 
Mafdtih , 2:55.5; Ahmad al-Jaza 5 iri, QaWid , 2:203.7; Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:373.5, 374.4; 
Khwansarl, Jdmi\ 5:406.9 (from the Jawdhir ), 407.5 (offering an opinion of his own); 
Khumaynl, Tahrir , 1:475 no. 20; TaqT al-Qumml, Mabdni , 7:152.13, 154.6. Ahmad al- 
Jaza'iri is alone in dismissing the view that the sinner is obligated (layakhfd mdfihi). 

296 The standard Sunni restriction of the duty in connection with matters on which the law- 
schools differ makes an appearance in al-Shahld al-Awwal’s recension of the Furuq of the 
Malik! Qarafi (al-Shahld al-Awwal, Qawd c id , 2:201.11, reflecting Qarafi, Furuq , 4:257.7, 
and repeated in Miqdad, Nadd , 264.10). Mlrza-yi QummI enlarges on the principle, 
giving examples of a familiar kind: one is grape-juice which has been boiled, but not until 
the loss of two-thirds of its volume, and the other is the use of tambourines by women at 
weddings (Jdmi\ 1:419.6). Though later endorsed by Khumaynl ( Tahrir , 1:466 no. 2, 
and cf. ibid., 476 no. 24), this principle never becomes a regular part of the discussion of 
al-amr bil-ma c ruf. Cf. also above, note 269. 

297 Likewise the only appearance of the question of the sinner that I have noted in a classical 
Imam! text stems from Zamakhsharl (see above, note 216). The issue is domesticated in 
the Imam! environment by bringing the infallible imam into the argument (so Baha 5 al- 
Dln, Arba%n , 108.12, followed by Fayd, Mafdtih , 2:55.11). 

298 See al-Shahld al-Awwal, Durus , 2:47.1 (assuming the heading kitdb al-hisba to be his); 
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More interesting developments take place in the treatment accorded to 
Imam! tradition. The classical scholars had, of course, quoted traditions in 
their accounts of forbidding wrong, sometimes in considerable numbers. 299 
But they had not made it their business to argue closely from them; and 
perhaps for this reason, they had shown no interest in the reliability of their 
transmission. This remains true down to the early Safawid period. The first 
indication that something has changed is the frequency with which 
Muqaddas al-Ardablll uses traditions to argue for specific points of doc¬ 
trine. 300 He makes particularly effective use of the tradition from Ja'far al- 
Sadiq on the strong who can expect obedience, finding in it authority for 
three of the four conditions. 301 In this he is followed more or less closely by 
Baha’ al-DIn al-'Amill 302 and Muhsin al-Fayd. 303 Subsequently MajlisI in his 
commentaries on the traditions collected by Kulaynl and TusI indicates the 
transmission-status of the individual traditions; 304 Ahmad al-Jaza’iri (d. 
1151/1738f.) then uses such information to set aside the tradition about 
the strong. 305 These trends leave their mark on subsequent scholarship. 
Thus Najafi gives space to interpreting awkward traditions, 306 while 

KashanI, Manhaj, 2:305.23 (to Q3:114; there is a parallel in Fayd, Safi, 1:344.4); Baha 5 
al-DIn, Arba c in, 104.15, 106.16, 108.14 (whence doubtless Fayd, Mafatih , 2:55.12); 
Fayd, Mahajja , 4:110.13, 112.2; and cf. Fayd, Nukhba , 108.7, and Fayd, Wdfi, 9:6.2, 
where kitdb al-hisba appears as the heading of a book that includes the topics normally 
covered in the kitdb al-jihdd‘, Muhammad Mahdl al-Naraql (d. 1209/17 94f.),Jami al- 
sa c dddt, ed. M. Kalantar, Najaf 1963, 2:240.18 (and some fourteen instances in the fol¬ 
lowing ten pages; these disappear in the Persian rendering of the work by his son, see 
Ahmad NaraqI (d. 1245/1829), Mi rajal-sa c dda, Qumm 1371 sh., 515-21). As is clear 
from these references, the Ghazzalian terminology entered the ImamI tradition well 
before Muhsin al-Fayd made his recension of the Ihya. The innovatory character of this 
usage was noted by Murtada Mutahhari (d. 1399/1979) (‘Amr ba-ma c ruf wa nahy az 
munkar’, Guftdr-i mdh , 1 (1339-40 sh.), Tehran n.d., 79.11). Mutahhari also cited an 
ImamI lexicographer who defines hisba as al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Turayhl (d. 1085/1674f), 
Majma c al-bahrayn , ed. A. al-Husaynl, Najaf and Tehran 1381-95, 2:41a.17). For 
Ghazzall’s terminology, see below, ch. 16, 428f. 299 Cf. above, note 89. 

300 Muqaddas, Majma', 7:539.7, 539.12, 541.13, 543.16, 544.17. Cf. Modarressi 
Tabataba’i, Introduction , 53. 

301 Muqaddas, Majma\ 7:537.5. For this tradition, see above, 256f. 

302 Baha 5 al-DIn, Arba c in, 106.15. 

303 Fayd, Mafatih , 2:56.14; Fayd, Mahajja , 4:107.18; and cf. the resonances of the same tra¬ 
dition, ibid., 106.13, 112.2. The three-tradition schema of Hurr al- c AmilI ( Biddya , 
2:59.3) may belong in this lineage, though it could also reflect a classical model (cf. above, 
notes 183-5, 267). 

304 MajlisI, Mir’at, 18:399-413; MajlisI, Maladh, 9:466-76. On this showing, the tradition 
about the strong is weak (da%f. J see MajlisI, Mir’dt, 18:406.20, and his Maladh, 9:470.11), 
and the long activist tradition is flawed by an interrupted isnad {mursal, see MajlisI, Mir 3 at, 
18:399.14, and his Maladh, 9:476.13). In general, the treatment is harsh: out of the 
twenty-one traditions of TusI which MajlisI categorises, only five have acceptable ratings. 

305 Ahmad al-Jaza*iri, Qalaid, 2:201.14 ( dafsanadihd ). 

306 Najafi, Jawdhir, 21:361.8 (connecting the tradition about the strong with the just imam), 
372.12 (on idhd aminu 3 l-darar in the long activist tradition). Compare Khwansarl, 
Jdmi\ 5:405.11,411.2. 
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Khwansari (d. 1405/1985) is aware of problems over the reliability of tra¬ 
ditions, though he has no wish to exploit them. 307 By contrast, the account 
of TaqI al-Qumml, with its characteristic iconoclasm, uses considerations of 
transmission to trash the bulk of the relevant traditions. 308 I leave the polit¬ 
ically tendentious treatment of traditions by some modern scholars to a later 
chapter. 309 

The background to most of these developments is obviously the Akhbari 
controversy and its aftermath. 310 What is just as striking is the absence of 
any distinctive views on substantive questions among the scholars with 
Alchbari sympathies. 

Overall, what we see in this period of ImamI scholasticism is increasing 
sophistication within a familiar, if somewhat eroded, classical framework 311 
- and this without benefit of any continuing contact with Mu'tazilism. We 
have encountered numerous examples of this: the way the later scholars 
handle the tension between the escalatory and de-escalatory ordering of the 
modes; their exclusion of performance within the heart from the scope of 
forbidding wrong; their attack on the classical treatment of the first and 
second modes as an ordered set; their concern for symmetry in the analysis 
of the problem of the divisibility of right and wrong; the clarity with which 
they identify what is at issue between the individual and collective accounts 
of the duty; their more systematic treatment of the conditions with respect 
to the problems raised by uncertainty and the issue of the permissibility of 
proceeding when a condition is not satisfied. Indeed on occasion one has 
the sense that the later scholars are running rings around their less agile clas¬ 
sical predecessors. Alongside this runs a new disposition (by no means 
confined to Akhbari scholars) to take ImamI tradition seriously, whether by 
arguing from its specific content or by testing its credentials of transmission. 

So much for the lecture-room. What of the street? Over the bulk of the 
period considered here, there are few developments that can plausibly be 


307 Ibid., 402.7, and cf. 411.6. 

308 See TaqI al-Qumml, Mabdni, 7:144.15 (setting aside the string of traditions he begins to 
quote ibid ., 141.15), and the repeated dismissals that appear subsequently ( ibid ., 146-8, 
151, 153-6). He makes no exception for the tradition about the strong ( ibid ., 146.16, 
147.10), nor for the long activist tradition ( ibid ., 154.17), though this does not prevent 
him using these traditions to his advantage when it suits him (ibid., 141.13, 151.10, and 
cf. 160.7). No tradition is at any stage in the argument pronounced sound. 

309 See below, eh. 18, notes 227, 241. 

310 For the place in this controversy of Muhsin al-Fayd, the Akhbari who has been cited most 
in this section, see E. Kohlberg, ‘Aspects of Akhbari thought in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries’, in N. Levtzion and J. O. Voll (eds.), Eighteenth-century renewal and 
reform in Islam, Syracuse 1987, 136—46. 

311 This reflects the general evolution of ImamI law (see Modarressi Tabataba’I, Introduction, 
50, 51, 56, 57). 
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seen as responses to changing real-world conditions. The virtual disappear¬ 
ance of the view that the imam’s permission is not needed for serious vio¬ 
lence - a view supported by no less an authority than the ‘Allama - could 
perhaps be correlated with the political establishment of Imamism under 
the Safawids (907-1135/1501-1722) and their successors. The emer¬ 
gence early in the Safawid period of the idea that a suitably qualified jurist 
can nevertheless undertake such action is no doubt part of a changing view 
of clerical authority in Imam! Shl'ism; but this innovation of KarakFs was 
largely ignored by his successors until Khumaym. If we leave it aside, there 
is nothing in the development of the formal Imam! doctrine of forbidding 
wrong that would suggest an enhancement of the authority of the clergy. 312 
All in all, this is a surprisingly meagre yield when we consider the extent of 
the changes that Imamism was undergoing in this period, and the expres¬ 
sion these found in doctrinal disputes in other fields. 313 As we found with 
Imam! tradition, so also with the juristic thought of the Imamis: forbid¬ 
ding wrong is just not a particularly sensitive point in the interaction of 
Imam! scholasticism with political and social realities. 

Against this background, the last few decades appear as a period of dra¬ 
matic change. On the intellectual side, the most interesting phenomenon 
is the attack on several hallowed features of the scholastic tradition repre¬ 
sented by Taqi al-Qummi. As we have seen, his account rejects the inclu¬ 
sion of the non-verbal first and third modes within forbidding wrong, does 
considerable damage to the four conditions (rejecting two of them, while 
throwing doubt on a third), and savages most of the relevant Imam! tradi¬ 
tions. These intellectual pyrotechnics are not, however, associated with any 
discernible political agenda. The political shift of recent decades is to be 
found in the thought of scholars who in purely intellectual terms were far 


312 Thus al-Hurr al-'Amill states that the duty must be performed by the elite vis-a-vis the 
masses, and vice versa ( Biddya, 2:59.6), while KhuT emphasises that it is not one confined 
to any one category (sinf) of people, but obligates scholars and laity alike ( Minhdj., 
7:152.4). That such formal doctrine may not tell the whole story is suggested by a respon- 
sum of MIrza-yi QummI (Jdmi\ l:422f. no. 493). The question concerns a person who 
has the capacity ( qdbiliyat) for al-amr bi’l-ma Vw/'and is learned, but fears that if he seeks 
clerical authority ( marjaiyat-i mardum ), this will have deleterious effects on his charac¬ 
ter; yet there is nobody else to undertake the role. The answer is that such a man should 
indeed choose pastoral care ( qada-yt hawdyij-i ‘ibd.il) because of the importance of this 
work. The question takes it for granted that al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf is a characteristic of cler¬ 
ical authority (he may have in mind the implementation of the liadd punishments, though 
there is no explicit mention of them). We also find included here in the kitdb al-amr bi’l- 
ma'ruf two questions concerning clerical education which make no specific reference to 
the duty (ibid., 424 no. 498 (sic), and 424f. no. 496). 

313 Cf. Madelung, ‘Shiite discussions on the legality of the khardj Modarressi Tabataba’i, 
Khardj in Islamic law, 47-59; and more generally, Calder, ‘Legitimacy and accommoda¬ 
tion in Safavid Iran’. 
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less radical; again, this political development will be taken up in a later 
chapter. 314 

Overall, what is lacking in the Imam! scholastic literature, classical and 
post-classical, is concrete and colourful detail. In Imam! society, as else¬ 
where, there was more to forbidding wrong than dry scholastic doctrine. 
Thus the responsa of Mirza-yi Qummi (d. 1231/1815f.) deal with a 
variety of questions which the systematic accounts of the duty given by the 
Imam! scholars do not consider. Is it a husband’s duty to command and 
forbid his wife? 315 Is it one’s duty to command right to one’s father in all 
modes, or should one distinguish between speaking gently, which is a duty, 
and speaking harshly, which is not? 316 What exacdy counts as blameworthy 
singing for legal purposes, and what if elegies and scripture are recited with 
vocal tremor ( larzish )? 317 Must compensation be paid for broken wine- 
jars? 318 Likewise Safawid rulers, in their official attempts to execute the 
duty by curbing the pleasures of their delinquent subjects, had very specific 
notions of the wrongs they were seeking to right: wine-taverns, ale-houses, 
establishments that were the haunts of drug-addicts, story-tellers, prosti¬ 
tutes, and gamblers; pigeon-fancying; the shaving of beards; the playing of 
mandolins and other musical instruments; the pursuit of beardless youths, 
and the employment of such youths in bath-houses. 319 There is also bio¬ 
graphical material. Thus Agha Buzurg al-Tihram (d. 1389/1970) in his 
biographies of scholars who died in the fourteenth/twentieth century 
makes occasional references to their zeal, steadfastness or courage in for¬ 
bidding wrong. 320 He describes them in much the same terms as we find 

314 See below, eh. 18, section 3. 

315 MIrza-yi Qummi, Jami\ 1:417 no. 489. The answer is that it most certainly is; here the 
duty includes religious instruction. 316 Ibid., 424 no. 495. The distinction is correct. 

317 Ibid ., 418 no. 491. Tremor is not in itself singing. 

318 Ibid ., 423f. no. 494. The question is not directly answered. 

319 See the firman of Shah Tahmasp (r. 930-84/1524-76) published in R. Ja'fariyan, Din 
wa siydsat dar dawra-i Safawi, Qumrn 1370 sh., 434.17. For a similar list in another 
firman of the same ruler, see ibid., 439.20 (mentioning also backgammon and ta ziya- 
performances). Matters had not changed much by the end of the Safawid period, as is 
attested by the lists of evils found in two firmans of Shah Sultan Husayn (r. 
1105-35/1694-1722) {ibid., 442.11, 444.16), albeit a richer range of animal sports 
appears here ( ibid., 443.7, 445.8). These firmans were drawn to my attention by Karnbiz 
Eslami. See also R. Ja'farlyan, ‘Amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar dar dawra-i Safawi’, 
Kayhdn-i Andisha, 82 (1377 sh.). 

320 Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl (d. 1389/1970), Nuqabd 1 al-basbarfi ‘l-qarn al-rdbi ‘ashar( in 
his Tabaqdt a Iain al-ShVa), Najaf 1954-68, 19.14, 94.13, 201.10, 333.3, 337.8, 
438.16, 502.14, 568.22, 882.5, 1212.5, 1325.19, 1377.11, 1434.1, 1435.9. Most of 
these scholars died in the first half of the century. He also notes two scholars who wrote 
epistles about al-amr bi’l-ma’riif or in performance of the duty (ibid., 212.3, 948.19). 
For a slightly earlier period, see, for example, Muhammad Hasan Khan Ttimad al-Saltana 
(d. 1313/1896), Chiliil sdl-i tdrikh-i Iran, ed. I. Afshar, Tehran 1363-8 sh., 193.15, 
207.6, 219.25, 774.3. 
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in Sunni biographical writing; thus their willingness to court danger and 
suffer harm appears as a virtue. 321 But only for one scholar does he enlarge 
on general characterisation with anecdotal material. 322 Much more such 
evidence could doubtless be found. But these themes were not caught in 
the net of the traditional scholastic discussion of the duty. This discussion 
was in any case losing steam thanks to a tendency in the last phase of pre- 
modern Imam! literature to omit from the law-book the entire treatment 
of holy war; since forbidding wrong was traditionally part of this treatment, 
it became an inadvertent casualty of this omission. 323 


5. EXCURSUS: THE ISMA'lLIS 

At the core of Isma'ilism was a fusion of gnostic cosmological speculation 
with Islamic religious politics. The gnostic component, esoteric and anti- 
nomian, was hardly fertile soil for so exoteric and law-oriented a concep¬ 
tion as forbidding wrong. The political component, however, inevitably 
committed the Isma'ilis to having a concept of legitimate political author¬ 
ity, something pre-Islamic gnostics had no need for. At the same time, the 
esoteric core of Isma'ili religion was at most times and places embedded in 
an exterior more in conformity with the prevailing Islamic environment; 
and this exoteric form of the religion could easily become the reality that 
many Isma'ilis actually lived by. All this meant that forbidding wrong, 
though not central to Isma'ili thought, was bound to feature in it. 


321 Agha Buzurg, Nnqaba’ al-bashar, 568.23 ( wa-law kernel fi dhahkei khatar ‘alayhi), 
1377.12 (Id yubdll bi-md qad yateircittnb 'aid dhdlikei min madarr); and cf. ibid., 94.14, 
333.4. 

322 Ibid., 1377.19. This scholar, Shaykh Muhammad 'All al-Khurasanl al-Najafi, died in 
1383/1964, and his encounter with modernity is reflected in an anecdote about his 
rebuke of a barber who had to shave beards in order to make a living ( ibid., 1378.3; cf. 
below, ch. 18, note 28). 

323 Cf. below, ch. 18, notes 200, 207; for the placing of eil-amr bFl-ma’ruf'm the kitdb eil- 
jibdd, see above, note 2. Muhammad Karim Khan KirmanI (d. 1288/1871), the founder 
of the KirmanI branch of Shaykhism, notes the tendency of the jurists to omit the kitdb 
eil-jibdd, and gives as the reason the pointlessness of investigating the topics it covers 
(Risdla dcir jeiwdb-i sn’dldt-i Nizam al-’Ulamd 1 , translated from the Arabic by Husayn 
Al-i HashimI, Kirman n.d., 79.6). Particularly in the case of the Shaykhls, there was a doc¬ 
trinal basis for this omission in the deferment of (offensive) jihad until the return of the 
imam (see, for example, ibid., 79.2, speaking of hurmat-i jihad dar zamdn-i filmy hat, for 
the wider ImamI background, see Kohlberg, ‘Development’, 79-86). Muhammad Karim 
Khan went so far as to extend this deferment to most cases of al-eimr bi’l-ma’ruf (Sifast, 
Kirman 1368, 38.5: dar bisydri ciz jdhd sdqit ast td zuhur-i imam). He nevertheless 
devoted a work to the legal aspects of al-amr bi’l-ma ‘riif( see Abu J l-Qasim Khan KirmanI 
(d. 1389/1969), Fibrist, Kirman n.d., 2:221.14, on his unpublished Nizam al-bashar, 
and cf. the responsum mentioned ibid., 246 item 4). Though he omitted the topic from 
his law-book (ibid., 214.10), he covered it in his collection of traditions (Fast al-kliitab, 
Kirman 1392, 651-4, drawn to my attention by Etan Kohlberg). 
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In terms of Isma'IlT notions of political authority, forbidding wrong is in 
the first instance something done by imams. In 302/915, during the first 
Fatimid invasion of Egypt, the future caliph al-Qa’im (r. 322-34/934^6) 
spoke in the mosque of Alexandria of the vicious morals of the rulers of the 
day, and averred that there had been no one to command right or forbid 
wrong until the appearance of ‘the meek and lowly ‘Abdallah’, sc. 
‘Ubaydallah al-Mahdi (r. 297-322/909-34), the first Fatimid caliph. 324 
The caliph al-Mu‘izz (r. 341-65/953-75) speaks of the evil alcoholic, 
sexual and musical proclivities of his subjects, and of the mission God has 
conferred on ‘us’ (sc. the imams) to command right and forbid wrong 
among them. 325 The Fatimid missionary ( da‘i) Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al- 
Naysaburi (//. later fourth/tenth century) refers both Q3:104 and Q3:110 
to the imams. 326 Perhaps the most famous, not to say notorious, attempt 
by a ruler to impose a puritan morality on his subjects was that of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (r. 386-411/996-1021); 327 and as might be 
expected, there are indications that this was done under the aegis of for¬ 
bidding wrong. 328 

The duty is likewise associated with the main representatives of the imam, 
the missionaries (dd‘i s). Abu ‘Abdallah al-ShI‘1 (d. 298/911), who estab¬ 
lished the Fatimid state in North Africa, took action against liquor and all 
publicly visible wrongs after he had conquered Ifriqiya; 329 and in a reassur¬ 
ing letter sent out to neighbouring parts of the Islamic world, he described 
his career in North Africa as one of - among other things - commanding 

324 S. M. Stern, Studies in early hma‘tlism, Jerusalem and Leiden 1983, 118.6. 

325 QadI Nu'man (d. 363/974), al-Majdlis wa’l-musdyarat , ed. H. al-Faql etal ., Tunis 1978, 
92.9 (I owe this reference to Sumaiya Hamdani). For other references to al-amr In 7- 
ma’ruf as a duty of imams, see ibid. , 137.20, 251.24. Failure to perform the duty was 
among the causes of Umayyad domination (ibid., 93.2). 

326 For Q3:104, see Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Naysaburl (fl. later fourth/tenth century), al- 
Risdla al-mujaza al-kafiyafi cidcib nl-du ’at, apnd V. Klemm, Die Mission desfdtimidiseben 
Ajjenten al-Mu ’ayyadfi d-din in Sirdz, Frankfurt am Main 1989, 266.6 (for Naysaburl’s 
work, see ibid., 65); for Q3:110, see his Ithbdt al-imdma, ed. M. Ghalib, Beirut 1984, 
68.4 (for this work, see I. K. Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismd’iti literature, Malibu 
1977, 91f.). Cf. also Rasd’il Ikbwdn al-Safd, ed. K. al-Zirikll, Cairo 1928, 4:30.20, and, 
for ImamI parallels, above, 260-2. 

327 H. Halm, ‘Der Treuhander Gottes: Die Edikte des Kalifen al-Hakim’, Der Islam, 63 
(1986), esp. 21-6, 56-9. 

328 Maqrlzl (d. 845/1442), Itti’dz al-hunafa\ ed. J. al-Shayyal and M. H. M. All mad, Cairo 
1967-73, 2:77.3, and cf., for example, ibid., 44.3 ( raf al-munkardt), 89.2 (tatabbu’al- 
munkardt wa’l-man’ minbd ); Ibn Sa'Id al-Maghribl (d. c. 685/1286), al-Nujum al- 
zdhira, ed. H. Nassar, Cairo 1970, 74.1, and cf. 61.16. For the sources behind these 
sources, see Halm, ‘Der Treuhander Gottes’, 15-17. We lack a first-hand Fatimid 
justification of the measures, but the remarks of al-Mu'izz on his subjects would fit such 
a context (see above, note 325). 

329 QadI Nu'man (d. 363/974), Risdlat iftitdh al-da’vea, ed. W. al-Qadl, Beirut 1970,215.3. 
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right and forbidding wrong. 330 Naysaburi, having stated that Q3:104 refers 
to the imams, then proceeds to extend it to missionaries, insisting however 
on their duty to practise what they preach. 331 In another passage, he 
includes forbidding wrong among the dignified and sober activities that 
should characterise the missionary’s circle. 332 Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/ 
1124), according to a Nizari Isma'Ili account of his life preserved in non- 
Isma'IlI sources, commanded right and forbade wrong during his long reign 
(483-518/1090-1124) at Alamut; there is specific mention of liquor and 
music. 333 An account of the Yemeni missionary Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn al- 
Hamidl, who held office from 546/1151 to his death in 557/1162, 
describes him as forbidding wrong and commanding right (in that order); 
the context suggests that the terms are a natural description of what a mis¬ 
sionary did. 334 

This role of forbidding wrong in Ismail! religious politics invites com¬ 
parison with Zaydism. What is striking is how much more muted the 
idiom seems to be in the Ismail! context. Consider, for example, the 
career of Abu ‘Abdallah al-ShTl, an instance of sectarian state-formation 
very similar in some respects to Zaydi initiatives in the same period. We 
possess a lively and detailed account of the process in a work of Qadi 
Nu'man (d. 363/974); yet it makes no reference to forbidding wrong 
other than as already indicated. 335 It is hard to imagine a comparable 
Zaydi text being so sparing. 


330 Ibid., 220 . 1 . 

331 Naysaburi, Risdla, 266.7. For the theme of setting oneself to rights, cf. Naysaburi, Ithbdt, 

68.3, and Qadi Nu'man (d. 363/974), al-Himmafi adab atha ‘ al-aimma, ed. M. K. 
Husayn, n.p. n.d., 132.10 . 332 Naysaburi, Risdla, 220.2. 

333 See F. Daftary, The IsmdTlis: their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 367, citing 
Juwaynl (d. 681/1283), 7 anhh-i jahan-gitslm, ed. Muhammad Qazwlnl, Leiden and 
London 1912-37, 3:210.2; Rashid al-DIn (d. 718/1318), Jana al-tawankh: qismat-i 
IsnuTiUyan wa Fatimiyan wa Nizarlydn wa dd’iydn wa rafiqan, ed. M. T. Danishpazhuh 
and M. MudarrisI ZanjanI, Tehran 1338 sh., 124.11; Abu ’1-Qasim KashanI (fl. early 
eighth/fourteenth century), Zubdat al-tawdrikh, section on the Isma'ffis, ed. M. T. 
Danishpazhuh, Tabriz 1343 sh., 145.7. For the relationship between these accounts, see 
Daftary, The Jsmdllis, 327-9. 

334 A. Hamdani, ‘The da‘I Hatirn ibn Ibrahim al-Hamidl (d. 596 h/1199 ad) and his book 
Tuhfat al-quliib ’, Oriens, 23-4 (1974), 286, beginning of the Arabic text (from the 
Nuzhat al-afkdr of the dal Idris Tmad al-DIn (d. 872/1468)). 

335 See above, notes 329f. Nagel, in a reference to the role of al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf in the move¬ 
ment of Abu ‘Abdallah al-ShTl (Staat und Glaubensyyemeinsehaft, 1:229), cites Qadi 
Nu'man (d. 363/974), Da'b’im al-Islam, ed. A. ‘A. A. Faydl, Beirut 1991,1:34.17. This 
passage gives an exegesis of Q3:104 as showing Muslims at large (‘the people of the 
qibla ’) to be infidels; but it has no bearing on the implementation of al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf 
It is doubtless taken from an ImamI source (compare ‘AyyashI, Tafsir, 1:195 no 127, and 
BahranI, Burhdn , 1:308.6). 
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I have encountered only one formal account of forbidding wrong in the 
Isma'ili sources I have consulted. 336 It is found in a work of the Yemeni 
missionary ‘All ibn Muhammad ibn al-Walid, who held office from 
605/1209 to his death in 612/1215. 337 His account consists mostly of 
Koranic quotations. In the residue he offers a number of rather ordinary 
ideas. He sets out the usual three modes, 338 and mentions repeatedly that 
the duty is contingent on one’s being able to perform it. Worth noting is 
his mention of precautionary dissimulation ( taqiyya) as a reason for not 
proceeding with the duty. 339 Only one thing, however, sets his account 
apart from the mainstream of Islamic doctrine: he states explicitly that the 
duty (here conjoined to ‘calling to the faith’) is to be performed only by 
scholars, to the exclusion of others (al- c ulamci’ duna jyhayrihim ). 340 It has 
been suggested, quite plausibly, that this might represent a later addition 
to the text. 341 Whether this is so or not, we have here an unabashed asser¬ 
tion of clerical authority scarcely paralleled elsewhere. 

Some of the material analysed in this excursus could be seen as reflect¬ 
ing interaction with a Sunni environment. The earliest attestations, the 
letter of Abu ‘Abdallah al-Shi‘I and the speech of al-Qa’im in Alexandria, 
invite such a gloss. But this cannot be true of the material as a whole; the 
activities of Hasan-i Sabbah at Alamut were not a public relations campaign 
directed at a Sunni audience. So the value was unquestionably an authen¬ 
tic element of the Isma'ili tradition. What we seem to lack is any indication 
as to how it related to the central ideas of Isma'Ilism. Was it spirited away 
by symbolic interpretation? Was it given some startlingly concrete conno¬ 
tation? Ibn Abi THadid makes the statement that the (Nizari) Isma'ilis 
justify their practice of assassination in terms of forbidding wrong; 342 but 
to my knowledge this is not attested in the literature of the Nizarls them¬ 
selves. 


336 The absence of the duty from the extant legal works of QadI Nu'man is likely to reflect a 
conception of the proper contents of a law-book formed under Sunni or, more likely, early 
ImamI influence (for the Imamls, see above, note 2). 

337 ‘All ibn Muhammad ibn al-Walid (d. 612/1215), Tdj al-‘aqd’id, ed. ‘A. Tamir, Beirut 
1967, 11 If. no. 59, translated or summarised in W. Ivanow, A creed of the Fatimids , 
Bombay 1936, 48f. no. 59 (for the work, see Poonawala, Biobibliojyraphy , 157). 

338 He gives them in the order tongue, hand and heart (Ibn al-Walid, Taj , 112.15). 

339 Ibid ., 112.17; cf. above, notes 34, 211, 270. 340 Ibid., 111.3. 

341 Ivanow, Creed , 49, in his commentary to the account; he speaks of it as ‘intended to 
uphold the interests of the priestly class’. Contrast the statement later in the account that 
the believer (and so presumably not just the scholar) is obligated (Ibn al-Walid, Taj , 
112.15). 342 Ibn Abl’l-Hadld, Sharh, 19:311.18. 
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OTHER SECTS AND SCHOOLS 




CHAPTER 12 


THE HANAFIS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The Han aits were the oldest of the Sunni law-schools. 1 But unlike the 
Hanbalites, they were slow in developing a distinct theological identity. 2 
Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767f.) had held views on theological questions, or at 
least such views were later ascribed to him; a tradition going back to these 
views was established among the Hanafis of Samarqand, and eventually 
became known as Maturidism. By the fifth/eleventh century this tradition 
was predominant in Transoxania, whence it spread to the Turks. Yet prior 
to this development, and for a while thereafter, Hanafis subscribed to a 
variety of theological persuasions. There were Hanafi Mu'tazilites and 
Hanafi traditionalists, together with a second peculiarly Hanafi school, the 
Najjariyya; we even encounter a Hanafi Ash'aritc. 3 But the brute force of 
history, in the shape of the Turkish invasion of the fifth/eleventh century 
and the subsequent domination of the Turks, was to sweep away this diver¬ 
sity, and establish Maturidism as the theological face of Hanafism. 

Our knowledge of Hanafi views of forbidding wrong is accordingly 
dominated by the Maturidite heritage, and it is on the material preserved 
there that most of this chapter is inevitably based. We are not wholly ignor¬ 
ant of the Hanafi Mu'tazilites, since some of their literature survived both 
within and outside the Hanafi mainstream; one work stemming from this 
milieu will be considered at the end of this chapter. 4 But the only strictly 


1 The history of the formation and spread of the Hanafi law-school as a whole has yet to be 
written, but for a substantial contribution see N. Tsafrir, 'The spread of the Hanafi school 
in the western regions of the ‘Abbasid caliphate up to the end of the third century AH’, 
Princeton Ph.D. 1993. 

2 For what follows, see Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturidism’, and his Religious trends , ch. 3. 

3 For these non-Maturidite Hanafi persuasions, see Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturidism’, 
112-16. 

4 We have already encountered two Koran-centred works that were preserved among non 
Mu'tazilite Sunnis: the Abkdm al-Qur’dn of Jassas (d. 370/981), and the Kashsbdf of 
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doctrinal residue of this heritage with which we will be concerned here is 
a single passage from the Koran commentary of Zamakhshari (d. 
538/1144). We have no solid information regarding attitudes to forbid¬ 
ding wrong among the Hanafi traditionalists, and none at all for the 
Najjariyya. 


2. THE HANAFIS BEFORE THE OTTOMANS 

The Hanafis were a product of the Kufan Murjihte milieu of the 
second/eighth century. Pre-Hanafi Kufan Murjihtes doubtless had views 
on the subject of forbidding wrong, but we know nothing of them. 5 With 
Abu Hanifa, the eponymous founder of the law-school, we are better 
served. Much of what we are told of his opinions has already been dis¬ 
cussed, but it will be useful to resume this rather disparate material here. 
Most generally, the duty is the second of five doctrinal points - a creed of 
sorts - ascribed to him in an early Hanafi text. 6 In two sources he is pressed 
on the question of rebellion against unjust rule under the aegis of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. In each case he agrees that forbidding wrong is a divinely 
imposed duty, and he does not categorically deny that it could sanction 
such activity. But he does in practice discourage it: it is not something that 

Footnote 4 ( cont .) 

Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144). As might be expected, the distribution of the manuscripts of 
the Ahkdm al-Qur’dn suggests that it was preserved primarily among Hanafis (see Sezgin, 
Geschichte , 1:445). We have also met with two systematic theological works that were pre¬ 
served by the Zaydls, the Minhdj of Zamakhshari and the Fd'iq of Ibn al-Malahiml (d. 
536/1141), who was likewise doubtless a Hanafi. For Zamakhshari and Ibn al-Malahiml, 
see above, ch. 9, section 4. Jassas will be discussed below, section 7. 

5 The only primary source I know of which imputes a doctrinal position regarding al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma'ruf to non-Hanafi Murji’ites is Abu Tammam’s Shajara , itself likely to be depen¬ 
dent on the heresiography of Abu TQasim al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) (see above, ch. 1, note 
28). He tells us that the Ghaylaniyya and all of the Murji’a hold that Muslims have a duty 
to forbid wrong in any way they can, by the sword, the tongue, the hand or the heart ( ibid ., 
80.11 = 79). In his historically rather worthless heresiography, by contrast, the Hanafi 
Makhul al-Nasafi (d. 318/930) quotes Q9:71 (noting that it does not reserve al-amr bil- 
ma 'ruf to the umara) and the tradition about speaking out in the presence of an unjust 
ruler (see above, ch. 1, note 18) in order to refute the Bida'iyya, a sect which he classes as 
Murji’ite, and to which he imputes a belief in unconditional obedience to rulers (M. 
Bernand, ‘Le Kitdb al-radd 'aid l-bida' d’Abu MutT Makhul al-Nasafi’, Annales 
Islamologiques , 16 (1980), 123.18; cf. Rudolf, Al-Maturidi , 105); but there is no indica¬ 
tion that the sect itself held a view on al-amr bil-ma'ruf. Ibn Muflih (d. 763/1362) quotes 
a statement from Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) to the effect that some Murji’ites are 
inclined to abandon al-amr bil-ma'rufm. the belief that this constitutes avoidance of sedi¬ 
tion ( Addb , 1:177.11); but the example given is the Hanafi Maturldl (d. c. 333/944) (see 
below, note 29). Cf. also Lambton, State and government in medieval Islam , 310, and 
Athamina, ‘The early MurjiV, 124. 

6 See above, ch. 1, note 25. The replies Abu Hanifa gives in the versions of the story in which 
he is asked about the duty by Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) are blandly uninteresting (for 
this anecdote, see above, ch. 11, note 54). 
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one man can undertake on his own; 7 even if undertaken by a leader and his 
followers, it will cause more harm than good. 8 One Hanafi source never¬ 
theless tells us that Abu Hanlfa held forbidding wrong to be obligatory by 
word and sword. 9 Abu Hanlfa also transmits a couple of Prophetic tradi¬ 
tions endorsing martyrdom incurred in rebuking unjust rulers. 10 He takes 
the view that, if the community as a whole is acting wrongfully, one should 
emigrate. 11 In late sources, Abu Hanlfa appears as the author of the saying 
setting out the tripartite division of labour. 12 Finally, a good many sources 
relate in one form or another a relevant legal opinion of Abu Hanlfa: if 
someone breaks a mandolin - presumably in the course of forbidding 
wrong - then he owes compensation for it. 13 Such material cannot add up 
to a systematic account of the duty, and its authenticity is by no means 
assured; but for so early a figure it is not to be sneezed at. It suggests that 
the topic gave rise to considerable tension in early Hanafi thought. 

Yet if we expect to find here the beginnings of a rich Hanafi literary tra¬ 
dition on forbidding wrong, we shall be disappointed. Like the Sunnis in 
general, the Hanafis do not treat the topic in their law-books. 14 What is 
more surprising is that, with few exceptions, they do not treat it in works 


7 See above, ch. 1,7. 8 See above, ch. 1, note 26. 

9 See below, note 198, and cf. above, ch. 1, note 28. 10 See above, ch. 1, notes 19f. 

11 Abu Hanlfa, al-Fiqh al-absat, 48.4 ( wa- 3 khruj ildjyhayrihim) . He invokes Q4:97, Q29:56, 

a Prophetic tradition with the standard Hanafi isndd , and an anonymous Companion 

tradition. 

12 See below, note 132, and 'All al-Qari, Mubin , 188.20 (an incomplete version stating that 
al-amr bil-mnruf by hand is reserved for the authorities (umard 3 and wuldt) because of 
their power, others being confined to doing it with the tongue). 

13 So 'Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Sunna , 207 no. 323. KasanI (d. 587/1191) indicates 
that the view relates to musical instruments in general ( Badd 3 i ' al-sand 3 i ', Cairo 1327-8, 
5:144.28), and contrasts the position of Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) and ShaybanI (d. 
189/805) (I am indebted to Baber Johansen for directing me to this passage); KasanI also 
mentions an analogous disagreement regarding the ripping of wine-skins (ibid., 129.30). 
(For the concept of mdl which is in play here, see B. Johansen, ‘Commercial exchange and 
social order in Hanafite law’, in C. Toll and J. Skovgaard-Petersen (eds.), Law and the 
Islamic world past and present, Copenhagen 1995, 89f.) See also SunamI (Jl . early 
eighth/fourteenth century), Nisdb al-ihtisdb , ed. M. Y. 'Izz al-Dln, Riyad 1982, 190.18 
(for SunamI, whose nisba is Indian, see 10-13 of the editor’s introduction, and M. Izzi 
Dien, The theory and the practice of market law in medieval Islam , Warminster 1997, 1-7); 
'All al-Qarl, Mubin , 188.16 (indicating that Abu Hanlfa held that such things should not 
be destroyed). For Abu Yusuf’s view, see also ibid., 188.15, and above, ch. 10, note 81. 

14 Quite why the Sunnis should not have given al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf a place in their law-books 
is hard to say; the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la describes the duty as one of the 'ibaddt sharlyya 
(Amr, ff. 102a.1, 102a.17, 105a.15). The Hanafis do, of course, touch on it on occasion, 
just as the Hanbalites do (see above, ch. 7, note 2). Thus KasanI takes a hard-line view 
regarding a home from which the sound of music is heard: one should enter without leave, 
since taghyir al-munkar is a duty (fard ) which otherwise could not be performed (KasanI, 
Badai , 5:125.3; also Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), Ijjhdthat al-lahfdn, ed. 
M. S. KaylanI, Cairo 1961, 1:245.20, where the view is attributed to Abu Yusuf); and cf. 
the references to KasanI in the preceding note and below, note 48. 
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of theology either. 15 The result is a scarcity of sustained, systematic 
accounts of the duty from Hanafi scholars. Instead, we often have to make 
do with scattered material which is soft in doctrinal content. 

The Hanafi law-school originated in Iraq, and Iraq may have remained 
its most important centre for some centuries. 16 But thanks to the Turkish 
invasion of the fifth/eleventh century, it was the Hanafism of the north¬ 
eastern corner of the Islamic world that was swept to prominence. 17 Under 
the rule of the Samanids (263-395/875-1005), the Hanafis of this region 
seem to have become relatively well disposed towards the state, something 
they had not been under ‘Abbasid rule. 18 It is against this background that 
the duty receives some attention in works of - or ascribed to - two major 
Hanafi scholars of Samarqand: Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. c. 333/944), 
after whom the theological school to which he belonged was eventually 
named, 19 and Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983). 20 

There are two works ascribed to Maturldl which have something of 
interest to say about the duty. 21 The first, the ascription of which to 
Maturldl seems to be quite arbitrary, 22 offers a commentary on two of Abu 


15 An insignificant exception is a short work on theology ascribed to Tahawl (d. 321/933), 
where al-amr bTTma c ruf is included in a list of religious duties which he affirms ( Fusulft 
usul al-din, ms. Princeton, Arabic, Third Series, 288, f. 125a.9, fasl 187; this work is not 
Tahawl’s well-known c aqida). 16 Cf. below, 334, on Jassas. 

17 On this process see the works of Madelung already cited (above, note 2). 

18 See Madelung, ‘The early MurjiV, 36-9. This earlier hostility is perhaps reflected in the 
long activist tradition transmitted by the Shiites from the MarwazI Hanafi Null ibn Abl 
Maryam (d. 173/789f.) (see above, ch. 11, note 28). 

19 See EP, articles ‘MaturldT and ‘Maturidiyya’ (W. Madelung). 

20 See Encyclopaedia Iranica , art. ‘Abu 1-Layt Samarqandl’ (J. van Ess). 

21 It is also treated in his Koran commentary (see above, ch. 2, notes 17, 44, 47, 54). It may 
be noted that in defining ma'ruf and munkar in his commentary to Q3:110, he offers 
alternative rationalist and revelationist glosses ( Ta’wildt, f. 46a.22); contrast A. 
Bardakoglu, ‘Hiisn ve kubh konusunda aklin rolii ve Imam Maturidi’, in Ebu Mansur 
Semerkandi Maturidi , Kayseri 1986, 43, and cf. below, note 35. 

22 For the authorship of the Shark al-Fiqh al-akbar, see H. Daiber, The Islamic concept of 
belief in the 4th/10th century , Tokyo 1995 (with a new edition of the text). Daiber argues 
convincingly that the ascription to Maturldl (which I use below as a bibliographical con¬ 
venience) is false (ibid., 5-7), and makes a serious case for the authorship of Abu 1-Layth 
al-Samarqandl (ibid., 7-10). However, if the work was indeed by so well known a figure, 
it remains puzzling that it should be ascribed in some copies to scholars whom we are 
unable even to identify. One of these is a certain Khatirl (ibid., 3 n. 15; 17, manuscripts S 
and F; to which may be added ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, M. Arif M. Murad 177 (see f. 
74b.2)). The other is a certain JuzajanI (Daiber, Islamic concept of belief, 3, where Daiber 
mistakenly takes JuzajanI to be the author of a distinct work); a case in point is ms. Istanbul, 
Siileymaniye, Fatih 3,139, where the usual incipit of the work is put in the mouth of this 
JuzajanI (see f. 117b.2). Since the scribe of this manuscript states that he was copying from 
a manuscript of 565/1169f. (f. 151a.15), this gives us a terminus ante quern for JuzajanI 
earlier than the usual 687/1288. All the manuscripts of this work that I cite here and below 
are in the Siileymaniye; one of them (Esat Efendi 1,581) was used by Daiber. 
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Hanlfa’s positions noted above. First, in response to Abu Hanlfa’s inclu¬ 
sion of forbidding wrong in his creed, the commentator states that the duty 
is at issue between ‘us’ and the ‘Mujbira’. The ‘Mujbira’ deny the duty on 
the basis of Q5:105; 23 the commentator declares this verse irrelevant, and 
locates the source of the duty in Q3:104. 24 The ‘Mujbira’ are presumably 
the traditionists, who are regularly accused of denying the duty. 25 That ‘we’ 
should affirm its obligatoriness is unsurprising. Secondly, in response to 
Abu Hanlfa’s condemnation of rebellion by a leader and his followers, the 
commentator - as might be expected - takes a firmly quietist line. 26 More 
surprisingly, he states that Abu Hanlfa’s ruling against rebellion on the 
grounds of its adverse consequences shows that commanding right and for¬ 
bidding wrong are no longer in effect in our time; 27 he explains that these 
activities are now entirely of this kind (he means that they are directed only 
to bloodshed and plunder), and not motivated by disinterested virtue {la 
‘ala wajh al-hisba lillah ). 28 Does the commentator really mean to say that 
forbidding wrong in general - and not just rebellion under its aegis - has 
lapsed in his time, despite the fact that, in refuting the ‘Mujbira’, he states 
it to be obligatory? Or is he simply using ‘forbidding wrong’ as a synonym 
for righteous rebellion in this passage? If we turn to the second work 
ascribed to Maturidi which touches on the duty, we encounter a similar 
statement: commanding and forbidding are not in effect in our time, not 
being motivated by disinterested virtue ( li-annahu la ‘ala wajh al-hisba ); 
the author goes on to say that for this reason armed rebellion against an 


23 Cf. above, ch. 2, 30f. 

24 Maturidi, Shark al-Fiqh al-akbar , 4.1 (commenting on Abu Hanlfa, al-Fiqh al-absat, 

40.10) , whence Wensinck, Creed, 107; Daiber, Islamic concept of belief 39-41, lines 

48-56. (For the relationship between the two texts, see van Ess, ‘Kritisches’, 3311'., and 
Daiber, Islamic concept of belief 214.) The passage appears without significant variation in 
the manuscripts cited above, note 22 . 25 See below, 336f. 

26 Maturidi, Shark al-fiqh al-akbar, 13.15 (commenting on Abu Hanlfa, al-Fiqh al-absat, 

44.10) ; Daiber, Islamic concept of belief 97-100, lines 334-46, with commentary ibid., 
228-30. 

27 The wording is: irtafa ‘dfi hddhd ’l-zamdn,fi hddhd ’l-zamdn murtafi’dn. The most inter¬ 
esting variant concerns the second reference to the duty no longer being in effect. This is 
attributed to Abu MutT al-Balkhl (d. 199/814) in many manuscripts (cf. Daiber, Islamic 
concept of belief, 99 n. 9; also Fatih 3,137, f. 22a.5; likewise Fatih 5,392, f. 68b, where the 
commentary of JuzajanI appears in the margin). However, in two manuscripts I have noted 
the alternative reading qdla ‘l-faqih (Esat Efendi 1,581, f. 205a.20 (a reading not noted 
by Daiber); Fatih 3,139, f. 129b.10 (a manuscript not used by Daiber)); for this phrase, 
see Daiber, Islamic concept of belief, 6, arguing plausibly that the author of the work uses 
it to refer to himself. It may be noted that there is no trace of this doctrine in Maturidi’s 
Ta’wildt to Q3:104 (flf. 44b-45a) or Q3:110 (f. 46a-b). 

28 Maturidi, Shark al-fiqh al-akbar, 14.3 (corrupt); Daiber, Islamic concept of belief, 100, 
lines 345f. 
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unjust ruler is impermissible. 29 The concern with rebellion is again close, 
but the formulation appears to be general. 30 This is the first we hear among 
the Hanafis of the doctrine that the duty has lapsed, though it is not quite 
the last: as we shall see, something of the kind was reinvented in Ottoman 
Syria. 31 It suggests an unusually - though not uniquely - quietist view of 
the duty. 

Abu d-Layth’s longest treatment of forbidding wrong is found in a well- 
known pietistic work of his. 32 But it is in the nature of such works that it 
sets out no systematic doctrine, and indeed the passage consists over¬ 
whelmingly of a succession of quotations from Koran and tradition. 33 
Interspersed among them we find such points as the following. Abu T 
Layth mentions that a certain Prophetic tradition shows that being able to 
carry out the duty ( qudra) is a condition for it (to be obligatory); he glosses 
this as meaning that the virtuous (ahl al-saldh) must enjoy predominance 
( al-ghalaba ). 34 He defines right ( mci c riif ) as what is in accordance with 
revelation and reason, and wrong ( munkar) as the contrary. 35 He says that 
the duty should be performed in private (fi ’l-sirr) where possible; if this 
does not work, one should do it in public (fi ’l- c aldniya ), calling upon the 
help of the virtuous. 36 He quotes the tripartite saying that performance 
with the hand is for rulers ( umard ’), with the tongue for scholars 


29 Maturldl (d. c. 333/944), ‘ Aqida , in Y. Z. Yoriikan, Islam akaidine dair eski metinler , 
Istanbul 1953, 17 no. 27 (= 26 no. 27). One or other of these passages, or a parallel, was 
known to Ibn Taymiyya as Maturidl’s (Ibn Muflih, Addb , 1:177.13). Daiber categorically 
rejects the ascription of the work to Maturldl ( Islamic concept of belief 5, 10); though he 
may well be right, it should be noted that this ascription was already established in the 
eighth/fourteenth century (see further the following note). 

30 It was taken to be so by Taj al-Dln al-Subkl (d. 771/1370) in his work al-Sayfdl-mashhur 
fi shark Aqidat Abi Mansur, he objects that the duty remains in effect in the view of the 
Muslims at large (ms. Istanbul, Stileymaniye, Haci Mahmud 1,329, f. 25b.7). For this 
work, which is concerned to play down credal differences between Maturldism and 
Ash'arism (see, for example, f. 2a.4), see Sezgin, Geschichte , 1:605 no. 3. 

31 See below, 327f. For attestations of such views elsewhere, see above, ch. 3, 40-2, and ch. 
5, 106. 

32 Abu TLayth, Tanbih , 96-105. That the work is semi-popular is suggested by the way in 
which Abu TLayth will sometimes restate the meaning of a Koranic verse or tradition in 
simpler language (as ibid., 103.6, 103.14). 

33 Note that when he quotes the ‘three-modes’ tradition, his Maturldite commitment leads 
him to gloss ad c af al-imdn as ad c affi c l ahl al-imdn {ibid., 100.14; the same gloss appears 
in his Bustdn al- c driftn, printed in the margin of his Tanbih al-jyhdfilin, Cairo n.d., 
128.20). For the doctrinal issue here (whether faith can increase and decrease), see 
Wensinck, Creed, 45, 125, 138, 194. 

34 Abu TLayth, Tanbih , 98.7; compare the view of c Abd al-Qadir al-Jill (see above, ch. 6, 
note 165), who cites the same Prophetic tradition. 

35 Ibid., 98.15; cf. c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlT (see above, ch. 6, note 157). This may be governed 
by the ‘it is said’ of ibid., 98.11; compare Abu TLayth, Tafsir, 1:289.17. For such 
definitions in general, cf. above, ch. 2, 25. 

36 Abu TLayth, Tanbih, 99.7; cf. c Abd al-Qadir al-jlll (see above, ch. 6, note 163). 
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(‘ ulcima ’), and in (or with) the heart for the rest of society (‘ amma); others 
say that whoever is able to right a wrong should do so. 37 Commanding 
right is to be embarked on only for the sake of God and to secure the 
greater glory of the faith (■ izdz al-din ), not as an ego-trip ( li-hamiyyat 
nafsihi ). 38 One who commands right needs five things: knowledge; pure 
intentions; sympathy, so that he performs the duty gently; perseverance; 
and to practise what he preaches. 39 To emigrate from a land of misdeeds 
(met c dsT) is to follow the example of Abraham and the Prophet; 40 but it is 
acceptable to stay on, provided one can fulfil one’s religious duties and dis¬ 
approves of the wrongdoing around one. 41 

The other works of Abu TLayth are on the whole disappointing. In his 
Koran commentary he ventures no relevant opinions in his own name. In 
a short work on prayer he mentions forbidding wrong in passing as an 
example of a collective duty. 42 However, in another popular work he sets 
out quite a complicated account of the way in which the standing of for¬ 
bidding wrong varies with the prospects of efficacy and harm to the per¬ 
former. 43 If it seems likely to work (whether or not the performer will come 
to harm?), it is obligatory. If it will not work, and the performer will meet 
with verbal abuse, it is better for him to abstain. If what confronts him is 
the prospect of a beating, it depends whether he can endure it: 44 if he 
cannot, it is better to abstain, but if he can, there is no harm in proceed¬ 
ing - indeed it puts him in the position of one who wages holy war. If it 
will not work, but at the same time will not put him in harm’s way, the 
choice is his - though it is better to proceed. Altogether, this may not be 

37 Ibid ., 101.1; cf. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JIlI (see above, eh. 6, note 166). Abu 'I T.ayth reports the 
same anonymous saying in his Tafsir , 1:289.20 (to Q3:104), and in his Bustdn, 128.31. 
Cf. the position ofMakhtil (above, note 5). 

38 Abu 'I Layth, Tanbih , 101.3, with a long story about a zealot who set out to cut down a 
sacred tree; compare ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JIlI (see above, ch. 6, note 160). Here and elsewhere, 
I adopt the expression ‘ego-trip’ to render an idea that recurs in the sources in various 
wordings. The phrase i’zdz al-din occurs sporadically in Hanafi texts (see Muhammad ibn 
‘Uthman al-Balkhl (d. 830/14261.) (attrib.), Ayn al-‘ilm , apud ‘All al-Qari, Shark ’Ayn 
al-‘ilm , 1:429.3; and below, note 117); but the Hanafis do not, to my knowledge, use it 
in the context of the danger condition (cf. above, ch. 6, note 142). 

39 Abu TLayth, Tanbih , 101.22; the whole list reappears, with much additional material, in 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jill’s five conditions (see above, ch. 6, notes 158, 160-2). 

40 Ibid ., 103.10 (the verb used is kharaja). Cf. above, note 11. 

41 Ibid ., 104.1 (the verb used is hdjara). 

42 A. Zajaezkowski, Le Traite arabe Mukaddima d’Abou-l-Lait as-Samarkandi en version 
mamelouk-kiptcbak , Warsaw 1962, 99.1 (with an interlinear Qipchaq translation). In his 
Koran commentary Abu TLayth reports an anonymous view that Q3:104 does not impose 
the duty on all, since not everybody can do it well; onlv those who know are obligated 
(Tafsir, 1:289.19). 

43 Abu TLayth, Bustdn , 127.36. All the material cited here, and in notes 33 and 37 above, 
forms part of the eighty-fourth chapter of the work. 

44 For this distinction, compare Wa‘iz-i BalkhI, Fadd’il-i Balkh , 157.4. 
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a particularly activist approach to the issues, but it shows no sign of the 
quietism associated with Matundl. 

Between the Samanid and the high Ottoman periods, the Hanafi record 
is surprisingly threadbare. The Bukharan scholar Imamzada (d. 573/ 
1177f.) gives a short, exhortatory account of the duty. 45 It shows no links 
with the earlier Hanafi literature we have looked at, and for the most part 
proceeds by quoting, paraphrasing or expanding on traditions. At the same 
time its tone is enthusiastic. There is a marked absence of counsels of pru¬ 
dence in the face of danger: Muslims should be zealous and unyielding, 
with no fear even of getting killed, and should speak out in the presence of 
unjust rulers. 46 The question might thus be raised whether this work 
reflects a literary tradition somewhat apart from the Maturldite main¬ 
stream, but I am not in a position to answer it. 47 The jurist Marghlnanl (d. 
593/1197) in a series of responsa makes obligation turn on prospective 
efficacy: it is this that determines whether one may attend a wedding feast 
at which there is (musical) wrongdoing, whether one should correct 
someone’s error in Koran recitation, whether one should write to the 
father of an offender informing him of his son’s misdeeds, or whether one 
should draw someone’s attention to an impurity larger than a dirhem in 
their dress. 48 Abu TBarakat al-Nasafi (d. 701/1301) touches briefly on 
forbidding wrong in his Koran commentary, explaining that it is a collec¬ 
tive obligation, and one that can be accomplished only by someone who 


45 See Imamzada (d. 573/1177f.), Shir c at al-Isldm, ms. Princeton, Garrett 836H, ff. 
101a.ll-102a.10 (for this manuscript, see P. K. Hitti et al., Descriptive catalog of the 
Garrett Collection of Arabic manuscripts in the Princeton University Library , Princeton and 
London 1938, 506 no. 1693). The text is also available in print in the commentary of 
Ya'qub ibn Seyyid 'All (d. 931/1524f.) ( Sharh Shir c at al-Isldm, Istanbul 1326,495-506). 
Since comparison shows the text as given in this commentary to be virtually complete, all 
further references will be to this text, and not to the manuscript. 

46 Imamzada, Shir c a , 497.6, 499.18. The commentator is not insensitive to this rather reck¬ 
less tone (Ya'qub, Sharh , 499.9). 

47 A somewhat similar work, but lacking the enthusiastic tone, is the Khalisat al-haqaiq of 
FaryabI (d. 607/1210) (ms. Princeton, Garrett 1026H (for this manuscript, see Hitti, 
Catalog , 631 no. 2,076, item 3); al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufis treated in the twenty-third chapter, 
here ff. 93b.4-94b.2). 

48 Marghlnanl (d. 593/1197), al-Tajnis wa 3 l-mazid, ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Yeni Cami 
533, quire 20, f. 3a.22; quire 21, f. 2a.23, 2a.28, 2b.9; and cf. the general rule, ibid., 
f. 2b.12. He also states that the sinner is obligated (ibid., f. 2a.21). The quires in this man¬ 
uscript are numbered, and consist of ten folios each. With regard to the immoral wedding- 
feast, Marghlnanl’s view is that if one’s declining the invitation will prevent the 
wrongdoing, it is one’s duty not to go; otherwise there is no harm in going and enjoying 
the food, while not listening to the music. A similarly accommodating tendency is appar¬ 
ent in KasanI’s treatment of the question ( Badai, 5:128.23); he quotes a statement of 
Abu Hanlfa to the effect that he had endured the sound of music on one such occasion 
(ibid., 128.31). Hanafi law is thus significantly less likely to cause social embarrassment in 
this context than that of the Hanbalite Ibn Qudama (see above, ch. 7, note 2). 
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knows right from wrong, and understands the principle of escalation. 49 A 
younger contemporary in a treatise on the office of the censor ( hisba ) sets 
out differences between the officially appointed censor ( al-muhtasib al- 
mansub) and the ordinary believer who engages in forbidding wrong (#/- 
mutatawwi c )\ so he also repeats a good deal of earlier material. 51 TaftazanI 
(d. 793/1390) treats the duty at some length in one of his works 52 and 
more briefly in another; 53 but apart from a couple of quotations from a 
Hanafi source, 54 these seem to represent a ShafTite and Ash c arite tradition, 
and will accordingly be discussed in the next chapter. Ibn al-Malak {fl. early 
eighth/fourteenth century) gives a commentary on the ‘three modes’ tra¬ 
dition 55 which is pillaged by authors of the Ottoman period. 56 

Alongside this fragmented material there are occasional references to 
forbidding wrong in the biographical literature. Among the Hanafi or 
semi-Hanafi figures of the second/eighth century, Dawud ibn Nusayr al- 
Ta’I (d. 165/781 f.) poured cold water on the idea of going in to rulers to 
command and forbid them, 57 whereas 'Abdallah ibn Farrukh (d. 175/791) 


49 Abu 4-Barakat al-Nasafi, Maddrik, 1:240 n. 2 (to Q3:104); he depends - directly or indi¬ 
rectly - on Zamakhsharl (. Kashshdf.\ 1:396.8). Likewise heavily dependent on Zamakhsharl 
is STwasI (d. 803/14001.) in his c Uyun al-tafsir (ms. Princeton, Yahuda 5,766, ff. 69b-70a, 
particularly f. 70a. 10, which is from Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, 1:397.16). STwasI also works 
in a reference to the tripartite division of labour ( c Uyun , f. 70a.7). For this manuscript, see 
Mach, Catalogue, 36f. no. 394. 

50 SunamI, Nisdb al-ihtisdb, 24f., 189-91. The idea goes back to MawardI (d. 450/1058) 
( al-Ahkdm al-sultdniyya, ed. A. M. al-Baghdadl, Kuwait 1989, 315.5; cf. below, ch. 13, 
note 45). 

51 Compare, for example, SunamI, Nisdb al-ihtisdb, 190.3,196.7, with Abu TLayth, Bustdn, 
127.36 (cf. above, note 43), and Abu 4-Layth, Tanbih, 101.3 (cf. above, note 38) 
respectively. 

52 TaftazanI (d. 793/1390), Sharh al-Maqdsid, ed. C A. ‘Umayra, Beirut 1989, 5:171-5 (the 
work is a commentary on his own Maqasid). For the Ash'arite character of this work in 
general, see Gimaret, Theories de Tacte humain, 162-4; the account of al-amr bTl-ma c ruf 
leans heavily on that given by Juwaynl (Irshdd, 368-70). 

53 TaftazanI, Sharh hadith al-Arba c in, 105. The work is a commentary on the collection made 
by NawawT (d. 676/1277) (see above, ch. 3, note 7), and in its discussion of al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf it cites NawawFs commentary on Muslim (ibid., 105.9) and the Ihyd 3 , sc. of GhazzalT 
{ibid., 105.24). Its literary connections are thus markedly ShafTite, though I do not know 
the identity of the Raw da to which it refers (ibid., 105.18). For a slightly later commentary 
on the same work of NawawT by the Hanafi Burhan al-Dln al-Khujand! (d. 851/1447f.), see 
Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, 59.35; Brockelmann, Geschichte, supplementary volumes, 
1:683 no. 8a (and probably no. 28); second edition, 1:499 no. 8a. I have not seen it. 

54 TaftazanI, Sharh al-Maqdsid, 5:174.17, 175.12. The first relates to the question of the 
views of rival law-schools, the second to the proper escalation in response to varying 
degrees of nakedness (exposure of the knee, the thigh, and finally the genitals). 

55 Ibn al-Malak (fl. early eighth/fourteenth century), Mabdriq al-azhdr, ed. A. C A. c Abd al- 

Rahlm, Beirut 1995,1:105f. no. 83. The work is a commentary on the Mash dr iq al-anwdr 
ofSaghanl (d. 650/1252). One substantial passage goes back to Zamakhsharl (see below, 
note 92). 56 See below, notes 83, 92-4. 

57 See above, ch. 4, note 56. I owe the term ‘semi-Hanafi’ to Nurit Tsafrir; for some of the 
figures considered in this paragraph, even that may be too much to claim. 
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associated forbidding wrong with rebellion against unjust rule. 58 Figures 
mentioned for their performance of the duty are Salm ibn Salim al-Ballchi 
(d. 194/810), 59 ‘Umar ibn Maymun al-Rammah (d. 171/788), and Abu 
MutF al-Ballchi (d. 199/814). 60 A trickle of later Hanafi scholars are also 
mentioned as engaging in forbidding wrong: Nasr ibn Ziyad (d. 
233/847f.), who was chief judge in Nishapur; 61 Yusuf ibn Ya'qub al- 
Tanulchl (d. 329/941 ); 62 Isma'il ibn Abi Nasr al-Saffar (d. 461/10681'.), 
who was killed for it in Bukhara by the Qaralchanid ruler Shams al-Mullc 
Nasr (r. 460-72/1068-80); 63 ‘Imad al-Din al-Lamishi (d. 522/1128), 
who would go in to kings and speak the truth in their faces; 64 and 
Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Zabidi (d. 555/1160), whose commanding and 
forbidding got him expelled from Damascus around 506/1112. 65 The 
most interesting of these figures is Ibn Farrulch, since he illustrates that 
early equation of forbidding wrong with rebellion which had so embar¬ 
rassed Abu Hanlfa. 


3. THE COMMENTATORS OF THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

Visiting the city of Laodicea (the modern Denizli) in western Anatolia, the 
traveller Ibn Battuta (d. 770/1368f.) was moved to comment: ‘The people 
of this city do not take action against offences (la yughayyirun al-munkar ), 
nor do the people of this entire region (iqHm).’ 66 He went on to give a 
vivid picture of the prostitution of Greek slave-girls. He was told that their 
owners included the judge of the town, and that these prostitutes freely 
entered the bath-houses in the company of their clients. 

By the high Ottoman period, things were somewhat less relaxed; but the 
change affected social mores rather than politics. Ottoman Hanafism had 
its roots in the accommodationist tradition of the Samanid north-east, and 
was comfortable with it. As we would expect from this, forbidding wrong 
was not in general much discussed in the Ottoman context, and it did not 
take on the overtly political character that it possessed for Abu Hamfa’s 
interlocutors. In any case, much of the discussion in Ottoman religious 


58 See below, ch. 14, 385. 59 See above, ch. 4, note 71. 

60 For ‘Umar ibn Mavmun, see above, ch. 4, note 206; for Abu MutT, see above, ch. 4, note 
68 . 

61 Ibn Abi ’1-Wafa Jawabir, 2:194.1.1 owe this and the following references to Nurit Tsafrir. 

62 Khatlb, Ta’rikb Baghdad, 14:322.4. 

63 Sam'anI, Ansab , 8:318.13. I take him to be a Hanafi since his father seems to have been 

one (Ibn Abi TWata \ Jawabir, 1:137.2). 64 Ibid., 210.9; Sam'anI, Ansab , 13:464.6. 

65 Ibn Abi TWafT, jawabir, 2:142.13. 

66 Ibn Battuta (d. 770/13681'.), Rihla, ed. C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Paris 
1853-8,2:272.2. 
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literature represents little more than the momentum of literary traditions; 
often it is a by-product of the writing of commentaries on earlier works 
which happened to touch on the duty. 67 

One such work is, of course, the Koran. Thus Abu TSu'ud (d. 982/ 
1574) discusses forbidding wrong in commenting on Q3:104. There is 
nothing significantly new about the points he makes, 68 though I am not 
able to pin down the precise sources he is using. 69 The treatment of the 
verse by Isma'Il Haqqi Brusevi (d. 1137/1725) 70 is more transparent in 
this respect. Leaving aside some traditions, and some passages taken from 
Abu TSu'ud, 71 we find here a remarkable literary fossil: material lifted from 
Zamakhshari which in some measure perpetuates the doctrine of the 
Hanafi Mu'tazilitc Abu THusayn al-Basri. 72 

For a somewhat more interesting genre, we can turn to the commentar¬ 
ies on the little collection of forty traditions put together by Nawawi (d. 
676/1277), since he included among them the ‘three modes’ tradition. 73 
Two Hanafi commentaries of this period are those of‘All al-Qari al-Harawi 
(d. 1014/1606) 74 and, again, Isma'Il Haqqi. 75 

Though the commentary of‘All al-Qari provides one of the richer treat¬ 
ments of the duty in Hanafi literature, its sources are largely Shafi'ite. This 
is not altogether surprising. It was Nawawi, a Shafi'ite, who put the collec¬ 
tion together; it was Nawawi who wrote the classic exposition of the ‘three 
modes’ tradition; 76 and it was the Shafi'ites who produced most of the sub¬ 
sequent commentaries on the forty traditions. 77 Though it is hard to be 


67 I have not attempted to be comprehensive in my coverage of this literature. For example, 
while I cite Ya'qub ibn Seyyid 'All’s Shark Shir c at al-Isldm, I give no systematic treatment 
of it. 

68 Abu TSu'ud, Irshad, 1:528-530. He stresses that the duty, while incumbent on all, is a 
collective one, and that it requires knowledge of law and of the principle of escalation to 
perform it correctly (ibid., 528.9). 

69 He has material in common with Zamakhshari (cf. Irshad , 1:528.15 with Kashshdf, 
1:396.11) and Baydawl (cf. Irshad , 1:528.20 with Anwar , 2:35.13); some of what he 
shares with Zamakhshari is not found in Baydawl. 

70 Isma'Il Haqqi Brusevi (d. 1137/1725), Ruh al-baydn , Istanbul 1389, 2:73-5. 

71 Ibid., 73.25, 73.32, 74.27; cf. Abu TSu'ud’, Irshad, 1:528.9, 528.18, 530.1. 

72 Isma'Il Haqqi, Ruh al-baydn, 2:73.29, 74.1, 74.16; cf. Zamaldishari, Kashshdf, 1:396.10, 
397.3, 397.9. For Abu THusayn, see above, ch. 9, 218. For the fortunes of this passage 
in mainstream Hanafi literature, see also below, note 92. 

73 For this genre, see above, ch. 3, note 7. 74 'All al-Qari, Mubin, 188-94. 

75 Isma'Il Haqqi, Shark al-Arba'in hadithan, 336-41. The somewhat later commentary of 
Muhammad Hayat al-Sindl (d. 1163/1750) is notable for its weepiness with regard to the 
corruption of the times (Shark al-Arba c in al-Nawawiyya, ed. H. A. al-Hariri, Dammam 
1995,105.9). 

76 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:380-6. In his own commentary to his Arba c in, he gives only 
a brief treatment of the tradition which will hardly concern us (Shark matn al-Arba c in,91t\). 

77 Two relevant commentaries are those of TaftazanI (see above, note 53) and Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytaml (d. 974/1567) (Rath, 244-8). 
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sure in exactly what form c AlI al-Qari had access to this Shaffite tradition, 
it is clear that he drew on it extensively. 78 At the same time, the only non- 
ShafTite source I can identify in his account is Hanbalite. 79 He seems insen¬ 
sitive to the non-Maturldite background of the material he is adopting. 80 

In what ways, then, does c AlI al-Qari represent a Hanafi tradition 81 - or, 
indeed, himself? There are a number of doctrinal points he puts forward 
that do not derive from the non-Hanafi sources with which I have com¬ 
pared his account; but their Hanafi provenance is not thereby secured. Thus 
he affirms that death incurred in performance of the duty is rewarded; 82 he 
discusses the problem of the descending order in which the modes are pre¬ 
sented in the tradition; 83 he mentions the unusual idea that the immersion 
of the mystic in the depths of absolute existence might be an excuse - 
though an unconvincing one - for not performing the duty; 84 he speculates 
that performance in the heart may actually mean performance by means of 
the heart through the mustering of a sort of mental energy ( himma ) which, 
through divine intervention, may actually bring about the desired result. 85 

There is, however, one theme which we can with some confidence iden¬ 
tify as a Hanafi contribution. All al-Qarl tends to see the duty within a 
notably hierarchical conception of society. He quotes the tripartite saying 
assigning the modes by social categories. 86 Unlike most authors who 


78 There are numerous parallels with Nawawi’s Sharh Sahih Muslim (e.g. c Ali al-Qan, Mubin, 
188.13; NawawT, Sha-rh, 1:382.4); three with Taftazani’s Sharh hadith al-Arba c in ( c AlI al- 
Qarl, Mubin, 189.14,’189.19, 189.21; Taftazanl, Sharh , 105.7, 105.9, 105.12); and a 
good many further parallels with Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml’s Fath (e.g. 'All al-Qarl, Mubin, 
188.7, 190.12; Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, Fath , 244.20, 246.4). NawawT and Taftazanl may 
be among 'All al-Qari’s immediate sources; my impression is that Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml is 
drawing on a common source. 

79 'All al-Qarl quotes and acknowledges the Ghunya of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jill at Mubin , 194.12 
(cf. Ghunya , 1:59.25); he quotes it without acknowledgement at Mubin , 193.27 (cf. 
Ghunya , 1:57.24). The first passage, on the distinction between wrongs that members of 
the laity may seek to put right and those with regard to which only scholars are qualified 
to act, goes back to the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la (see above, ch. 6, note 124), who in turn is 
likely to have it from a Mu'tazilite source (cf. above, ch. 9, note 70 on the doctrine of'Abd 
al-Jabbar). The second, about the importance of undertaking the duty with good inten¬ 
tions, goes back to none other than Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl (see above, note 38). That 
'All al-Qarl should be indebted to a Hanbalite for Mu'tazilite and Hanafi material shows 
how far the processes of inter-school borrowing had reached by his time. 

80 The phrase ad'af al-imdn in the tradition is problematic from a Maturldite point of view 
(cf. above, note 33, and the words al-imdn yazid wa-yanqus in Nawawl’s chapter heading, 
Sharh Sahih Muslim , 1:380.18); but 'All al-Qarl, unlike Isma'Il Haqql, does not respond 
strongly {Mubin, 189.11; cf. below, note 94). 

81 For what he has to say about Abu Hanlfa see above, notes 12f. 82 Ibid., 190.14. 

83 Ibid., 191.3. Cf. also Ibn al-Malak, Mabdriq, 1:105.13, whence Ya'qub, Sharh, 500.9, and 
above, ch. 11, 263f. 84 'All al-Qarl, Mubin, 193.19. 

85 Ibid., 194.17; cf. above, ch. 7, 162, and below, ch. 16, 462-4. Faith, as he says, can move 
mountains {himmat al-rijdl tahudd al-jibdt). 

86 Ibid., 188.21; he is quoting a Hanafi source, the Khizdnat al-muftin of Husayn ibn 
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mention this saying, he is prepared to take it seriously as doctrine. He 
extends the category of scholars (‘ ultima’) to include saints ( awliya ’), and 
that of officers of state (umara*) to include (other) powerful people 
( aqwiya ’). He takes pride in the fact that he has not seen this analysis in the 
works of earlier commentators. 87 It is of a piece with this, though less dis¬ 
tinctive, that he uses material that lays stress on the role of the scholars, and 
on the failings of those of the day. 88 Likewise it is typical that a passage he 
cites with explicit approval from a Hanbalite source concerns the differing 
roles of scholars and laity in performing the duty. 89 In short, he can be 
taken to represent the accommodationist tendencies of Hanafism. 

Isma‘11 Haqql, as might be expected, makes extensive use of‘All al-Qari’s 
commentary. 90 He also has a couple of acknowledged borrowings from 
Ghazzali (d. 505/1 111), 91 and as in his Koran commentary he appropri¬ 
ates a substantial block of material deriving from Zamakhshari, 92 thereby 
rendering the thought of Abu THusayn into Turkish. Towards the end of 
his account he has a good deal of material whose sources I have mostly 


Muhammad al-Sam c am (writing in 740/1339, see Hajji Khalifa, Kashfdl-zunun, 7 03.22). 
He also works a version of the saying into his commentary on the Ayn al- c ilm (Shark c Ayn 
al- c ilm., 1:438.21). 87 'All al-Qarl, Mubin, 191.11. 

88 Ibid., 191.25, 192.16. He speaks of them as being among those individually obligated 
(mimmanyata'ayyan c alayhi) to perform the duty (ibid., 191.26). The first passage at least 
is not his own, since there is a close parallel in the commentary of the Malikl Taj al-Dln al- 
Fakihanl (d. 734/1234) on the tradition (al-Manhaj al-mubin , ms. Princeton, Garrett 
749H, f. 99a. 12; for this manuscript, see Hitti, Catalog, 434 no. 1432). 

89 See above, note 79. 

90 The first two pages of his treatment consist largely of passages from the first two pages of 
'All al-Qarl’s - rearranged, paraphrased and translated into Turkish. There are also a few 
further borrowings later in the account (cf., for example, Isma'Il Haqql, Shark, 339.21, 
with c AlI al-Qarl, Mubin, 190.12). 

91 Isma'Il Haqql, Shark, 338.4, 340.4. The first is Ghazzall’s five stages of escalation (Ihyd 3 , 
2:289.3, cf. below, ch. 16, 431); the second is a statement of the importance of perform¬ 
ing the duty against heresy (ibid., 299.26, cf. below, ch. 16, 437). 

92 Isma'Il Haqql gives an account of the conditions for forbidding wrong (Shark, 
339.14-340.4) which is at once a truncated and expanded version of Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, 1:397.12-398.1. His expansions include the pleasing argument that you cannot 
rebuke a man simply because he has a pot of wine beside him, since after all he also has 
with him the means of adultery (amn yamnda dlet-i zind dakhi vardir) (Shark, 339.18). 
Expansions apart, the passage overlaps that in his Koran commentary (see above, note 72), 
but is closer to a block of material found in Ibn al-Malak, Mabdriq, 1:106.3 (whence 
Ya'qub, Shark, 496.2), and in Rajab ibn Ahmad al-Amidl (writing 1087/1676), al-Wasila 
al-Ahmadiyya, Istanbul 1261, 2:761.6. Thus wuqu al-ma c siya at Ruh, 2:74.20 preserves 
the wording of Kashshdf, 1:397.16; by contrast, the other sources mentioned have the 
paraphrase annahu yaf c aluhu, to which the fleyecegine of Isma'Il Haqql, Shark, 339.17 
corresponds (Ibn al-Malak, Mabdriq, 1:106.6; Ya'qub, Shark, 496.3; Rajab, Wasila, 
2:761.8). On the other hand, all these versions reflect a common source downstream of 
the Kashshdf, since they share an ordering of the conditions that departs from 
Zamakhsharl’s and, more seriously, the total loss of Abu THusayn’s basic distinction 
between the conditions under which it is good to proceed and the conditions of obliga¬ 
tion to do so. 
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been unable to identify; some of this, and much of the material inserted in 
among the earlier borrowings, is doubdess his own. 93 

Unlike ‘All al-Qari, Isma‘11 Haqql displays a marked Maturidite alle¬ 
giance. 94 He also allows his account to take on a little more historical 
colour; he is, after all, writing in his vernacular, which ‘All al-Qari was not. 
Thus where ‘All al-Qari spoke of the powerful, Isma‘11 Haqql gives as an 
instance ‘the notables of every town’. 95 In one respect, however, his think¬ 
ing is significantly in tune with ‘All al-Qari’s. He too seems to take the tri¬ 
partite division of labour seriously. What the hand wields is the sword and 
the spear; these are to be used to destroy churches, taverns and the like. 
The work of the tongue is proofs and demonstrations; these are to be used 
to eliminate the doubts and superstitions of the people. The role of the 
heart is to avow and submit (itiraf ve idh'dn)? 6 He also sees fit to insert 
an explicit condemnation of rebellion against the state ( sultan ), 97 and 
modifies the doctrine of Ghazzali to exclude harshness when a subject 
( ra‘iyet ) rebukes a ruler ( sultan ). 98 He does retain a positive attitude 
towards martyrdom incurred in forbidding wrong, 99 but in general he too 
shows accommodationist tendencies. 

The case of Isma‘11 Haqql brings us to another characteristic form of 
Hanafi literary dependence on non-Hanafi sources: the appropriation, 
whether acknowledged or not, of material from Ghazzali. The oldest 
example we possess is perhaps a Hanafi abridgement of Ghazzali’s Revival 


93 He slips in a reference to opium addicts (ibid., 339.24), and discusses Sufis, who are not 
to be declared innovators ( ebl-i bid‘at) since of their twelve groups, one is orthodox ( ehl - 
i siinnet) (ibid., 340.8; for his borrowing of a passage from the Koran commentary of 
Muhyl TDIn ibn al-'Arabl (d. 638/1240), see below, ch. 16, note 279). On the other 
hand, the point that the notion of changing in the heart makes no literal sense (ibid., 
337.25) is not his, since it appears already in Rajab, Wasila, 2:760.24, and before that in 
Ibn aTMalak, Mabdriq, 1:105.12, and NawawT, Shark matn al-Arbam, 92.7. 

94 He repeats material which rises to the challenge posed by ad’af al-imdn, setting out the 
doctrine of‘the Hanafis’ on faith as against that of Shafi'I (IsmaTl Haqql, Shark, 338.21; 
cf. Ya'qub, Shark, 500.23, and before him Ibn al-Malak, Mabdriq, 1:106.9; contrast 
Khadiml (d. 1176/1762L), Bariqa Mahmitdiyya, Cairo 1348, 3:245.5). 

95 IsmaTl Haqql, Shark, 337.14 (her $ehrde vtijuh iil-qavm£[ibi); cf. above, note 87. Cf. his 
reference to the workings of patronage in protecting wrongdoers in his time (ibid., 
337.15). 

96 Ibid., 340.21. He writes as if performance other than in the heart is for officers of state 
and scholars (ibid., 337.21). 

97 Ibid., 337.19. This is appended to a passage taken from ‘All al-Qari (Mubin, 189.14), who 
there commends not stirring up sleeping fitna. 

98 IsmaTl Haqql, Shark, 338.8 (cf. above, note 91). IsmaTl Haqql is drawing on Ghazzali, 
Ihyd‘, 2:291.11, 292.2 (cf. below, ch. 16, 432); but he simplifies the discussion in a qui- 
etist direction, and ignores Ghazzali’s explicit approval of harshness to rulers in cases where 
this will not cause harm to others (ibid., 314.5, cf. below, ch. 16, 446). 

99 IsmaTl Haqql, Shark, 339.27; cf. above, note 82. 
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of the religious sciences. 100 The treatment of forbidding wrong found in this 
abridgement 101 is unremarkable except, perhaps, for the omission of all 
mention of the use of weapons and of the participation of armed helpers. 102 
Other authors quote passages from Ghazzall in the course of their works: 
such is the case with Ya'qub ibn Seyyid c AlI (d. 931/1524f.), 103 
Kemalpashazade (d. 940/1534), 104 Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Qarabaghl 
(tenth/sixteenth century?) 105 and later authors. 106 

The first Ottoman scholar - though not, as we shall see, the last - to 
engage in wholesale plagiarisation of Ghazzall’s analysis of forbidding 
wrong was Tashkoprlzade (d. 968/1561). 107 Beyond the fact of literary 
dependence, the most interesting feature of his account is his toning 
down of Ghazzall’s views on the use of violence by ordinary believers 
in the performance of the duty. Thus one significant question on which 
Tashkoprlzade departs from Ghazzall’s doctrine is the circumstances under 
which the permission of the authorities is required. Ghazzall had set out a 
schema of five levels (maratib) of response to wrong: (1) informing one 

100 BalkhI, Ayn al-'ilm, apud 'All al-Qarl, Sharh c Ayn al-'ilm. Internal evidence establishes 
the HanafT allegiance of the author ( ibid., 1:48.1), but does not help with his identity or 
date. The work is often, and perhaps correctly, ascribed to Muhammad ibn 'Uthman al- 
Balldil (see Isma'Il Pasha al-Baghdadl (d. 1339/1920), Hadiyyat al- c drifin , Istanbul 
1951-5, 2:187.3, with the death date 830/14261'.; Brockelmann, Geschichte , supple¬ 
mentary volumes, 1:749 no. 17). I follow this ascription; 'All al-Qarl, however, knows 
only that the author of the Ayn al- c ilm was an Indian or BalkhI scholar (Sharh Ayn al- 
c ilm, 1:3.3). 101 Ibid., 433-49. 

102 Ibid., 442.3. 'All al-Qarl in his commentary mentions helpers, but not weapons (ibid., 
442.19). 

103 He makes extensive use of the Ihyd 3 in his commentary on Imamzada’s Shir c at al-Isldm, 
mostly with acknowledgement. Thus substantial quotations of analytical material are 
found in his Sharh Shir c at al-Isldm, 501.20, 503.12, 504.30 (from Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 
2:292.13, 302.14, and 291.11 respectively). Ghazzall is referred to as al-imdm al- 
Ghazzdli (Sharh, 502.16, 504.30), or simply as al-imdm (ibid., 501.20, 503.12). 

104 Kemalpashazade (d. 940/1534), al-Risdla al-munira, n.p. 1296, 35.10, quoting the 
opening of Ghazzall’s discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf m. his Kimiyd-yisa c ddat (cf. below, 
ch. 16, note 4); for this epistle, see Atsiz, ‘Kemalpa§a-oglu’nun eserleri’, §arkiyat 
Mecmuasi, 7 (1972), 117f. no. 170. 

105 Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Qarabaghl (tenth/sixteenth century?), Muhadardt, ms. 
Qumm, Mar'ashI Library, no. 473, f. 35a.1 (quoting Ihyd 3 , 2:313.27); f. 35b.2 (quoting 
Ihyd 3 , 2:286.2). The discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufm this source occupies ff. 34a-35b. 
I take the author to be a Hanafi (he refers to Abu Hanlfa at f. 34a.4, and cf. f. 35b.7). 
The main indications of dating are a mention of DawanI (d. 908/1502) on the one hand 
(f. 34b.5), and the date of copying - 1039/1630 - on the other (for this, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the manuscript, see M. Mar'ashI and A. Husaynl, Fihrist-i nuskhahd-yi khatti-i 
Kitdbkhdna-i c umumi-i hadrat-i Ayatullah al- c uzmd Najafi Mar c ashi, Qumm 1354- sh., 
2:78f. no. 473). 

106 For Isma'Il Haqql, see above, notes 91, 98. See also below, notes 145, 154, and, for 
modern times, below, section 5. 

107 Tashkoprlzade (d. 968/1561), Miftdh al-sa c dda, ed. K. K. Bakri and 'A. Abu 5 1-Nur, 
Cairo 1968, 3:301-10. 
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who acts wrongly out of ignorance; (2) polite admonition; (3) harsh lan¬ 
guage; (4) forcible prevention through attacking offending objects; and 
(5) the threat or actual use of violence against the person of the offender. 108 
Of the fifth, he says that it is arguable (innafihd nazarari) whether or not 
it needs the permission of the authorities; 109 Tashkoprizade, by contrast, 
holds that for GhazzalT’s fifth stage the permission of the ruler (idhn al- 
imdm) is required. 110 He displays a similar attitude when he comes to a 
passage in which Ghazzali says that someone performing the duty («/- 
muhtasib , in his distinctive terminology) will use weapons where he has to, 
provided this will not lead to disorder (Jitna ), for wrong must be prevented 
by any means possible. 111 Tashkoprizade, however, prefers to take this to 
refer to the officially appointed censor ( al-muhtasib , in normal usage), for 
he immediately adds that the individual subject ( c dmmi) is never under any 
circumstances to take up arms. 112 Ghazzali then turns to the question of 
enlisting the support of armed helpers ( a c wdn ), and notes that there is dis¬ 
agreement as to whether this requires the permission of the ruler (idhn al- 
imdm ). 113 Some say that this is not for individual subjects (dhnd al-ra c iyya), 
since it leads to disorder; others say that no such permission is needed, 
which is the more logical ( aqyas ) position, and accordingly endorsed 
by Ghazzali - though he adds that such eventualities will be rare. 
Tashkoprizade likewise mentions both views, but comes down on the 
other side of the fence: such action is not allowed without permission, since 
it may lead to disorder, though but for this logic would allow it. 114 

The other Hanafi author of this period who depends heavily on 
Ghazzali is ‘Ismat Allah ibn A‘/.am ibn c Abd al-Rasul (d. 1133/1720f), 
a resident of Saharanpur in northern India who in 1091/1680f. wrote a 
work on forbidding wrong. 115 This work is a free rendering of Ghazzali’s 


108 See below, ch. 16, 431. This schema seems to be a primitive version of the eight levels 
(da-rajat) set out later in the account (see below, ch. 16, 438-41). 

109 Ghazzali, I by a \ 2:289.9. 

110 Tashkoprizade, Miftdh , 3:303.9. Contrast the doubt expressed by KhadimI regarding 
Tashkoprlzade’s view on this point (Bariqa, 3:244.16). 

111 Ghazzali, I by a \ 2:304.26; cf. below, ch. 16, 441. 

112 Tashkoprizade, Miftdh , 3:307.18. 

113 Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:304.34; cf. below, ch. 16, 441. 

114 Tashkoprizade, Miftdh , 3:307.23. 

115 ‘Ismat Allah ibn .Azam ibn ‘Abd al-Rasul (d. 1133/1720f), Raqib bdb al-ma ‘riifwa’l- 
munkdr , ms. London, India Office, Delhi (Persian) 219, ff. la-32b; note that folios 7 
and 8 should be transposed. For this manuscript, see C. A. Storey, A. J. Arberry and R. 
Levy, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Library of the India Office , vol. 2, London 
1930-40, 276f. no. 1697. The author gives his name (mentioning also his residence in 
Saharanpur), the date of composition and the title (which is a chronogram) at the begin¬ 
ning of the work ( Raqib , f. la.6, la.17). Levy states the tide as Kitdb baydn al-amr bi’l- 
ma’ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar ; this, however, is a misundertanding of the author’s 
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treatment of the duty, the overall structure of which it retains despite the 
addition of some chapters. 116 When following GhazzalT, he freely recasts, 
omits, or adds material, 117 but the changes are rarely of much signifi¬ 
cance. In particular, he shows little discomfort with Ghazzali’s views on 
the role of violence. On the question of the need for permission from the 
authorities, he reproduces Ghazzali’s view; 118 he does the same when he 
comes to the right of the individual to have recourse to arms where nec¬ 
essary, 119 and even with regard to the gathering of armed bands 120 - 
though in this last instance he adds that anyone performing the duty 
should consider the question very carefully. 121 This may reflect a differ¬ 
ence between the high Ottoman and late Moghul contexts, or it may 
simply mean that ‘Ismat Allah is under-supplied with views of his own. 
Certainly there is little in his work that speaks to the conditions of his own 
place and time. 122 


4. BIRGILI AND HIS HEIRS 

One Ottoman scholar who wrote on the duty directly, and not simply as a 
commentator on an earlier text, was Birgili Mehmed Efendi (d. 981/ 
15 7 3). 123 He mentions the duty of forbidding wrong without elaboration 

description of his work: wa-inna hadha kitdb fl bay an al-amr bil-ma c ruf wa : l-nahy c an 
al-munkar (f. la.16). Levy adds a useful table of contents. There has been some confu¬ 
sion about the date of the death of 'Ismat Allah; I follow 'Abd al-Hayy al-Hasanl (d. 
1341/1923), Nuzhat al-khawdtir, Hyderabad 1947-70, 6:181.10 (with a description of 
the Raqib). I am indebted to Yohanan Friedmann for assistance with this author. 

116 In the table of contents given by Levy, the following have no equivalent in the Ihyd 3 : the 
introduction (on the meaning of ma c ruf and munkar); the fifth chapter (on heretics who 
believe in not bothering people); the seventh chapter (on government); and the con¬ 
cluding section (on the Rashidun). In the seventh chapter, the list of the twenty rights of 
Muslim subjects against their ruler includes the duty of the latter to command right and 
forbid wrong ( Raqib , f. 31a.5). 'Ismat Allah gives no indication of the extent of his depen¬ 
dence on GhazzalT. 

117 For example, he transposes GhazzalT’s second and fourth rukns (ibid ., ff. 9b.20, lib.21; 

cf. below, ch. 16, 428f. and note 11), and inserts into Ghazzall’s survey of common 
wrongs a long treatment of cemeteries (ibid., ff. 14b.13-16b.13). He introduces the 
phrase izdz din Allah (ibid., f. 8a.24, and cf. f. 8b.6), though not in the context of the 
danger condition (cf. above, note 38). 118 Ibid., f. 8a.12. 119 Ibid., f. 10b.25. 

120 Ibid., f. 10b, line 14 of the passage in the right margin. 121 Ibid., f. 11a.8. 

122 This is an Indian writer for whom common people express themselves in Persian (ibid., 
f. 12a.9, 17a.8). He does, however, update GhazzalT’s survey of common wrongs (see 
below, ch. 16, 442-6) with a reference to the reek of tobacco (ibid., f. 13a.13), and he 
addresses an Indian heresy in his diatribe against those who hold with leaving people 
alone and being friendly to every infidel sect (ibid., ff. 17a.7-19a.17; see below, ch. 16, 
467f.). 

123 I use the form ‘Birgili’ (rather than ‘BirgivI’ or the like) in the light of the comments of 
Atsiz, Istanbul kutiiphanelerinejyore Birgili Mehmet Efendi (929-981 = 1523-1573) bibli- 
ojyrafyasi, Istanbul 1966, 1. 
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in a little popular handbook of religious obligations written in Turkish. 124 
This in turn caused the commentators on this work to attend to the 
subject; 125 the only point of interest amid the old and familiar ideas they 
present is that harsh talk seems to be something tor state officials to under¬ 
take. 126 Birgili gives a more substantial treatment of the duty in a pietistic 
work written in Arabic and heavily loaded with traditions. 127 Most of what 
he has to say there is again familiar: the duty is collective given the power 
to perform it and the absence of (anticipated) harm; 128 the sinner too is 
obligated; 129 one must not merely forbid offenders, but also avoid social¬ 
ising with them; 130 harsh talk is in place where polite talk does not 
suffice. 131 But two things are suggestive enough to give us pause. First, the 
saying about the tripartite division of labour is quoted, and even attributed 
to Abu Hanlfa, but only as a minority view; 132 most scholars, Birgili says, 
hold that all three modes are incumbent on everyone, and this is what one 
goes by in giving legal opinions. 133 Abu TLayth, by contrast, had merely 
mentioned the two views one after the other. 134 Secondly, Birgili holds that 
one may proceed even where this will lead to certain death; one thereby 
enters the ranks of the most excellent of martyrs 135 - he quotes the appro¬ 
priate traditions. 136 This endorsement of martyrdom is not, of course, new 
among the Hanafis, 137 but the language he uses is uncharacteristically 


124 Birgili (d. 981/1573), Risala (in Turkish), n.p. 1300, 44.2. For the work, see Atsiz, 
Birgili Mehmet Efendi, 5. It was popular in both senses: there are 110 manuscripts of it 
in Istanbul alone (ibid., 6-11). 

125 QadTzade Ahmed ibn Mehmed Emin (d. 1197/1783), Jawhara-i bahiyya-i Ahmadiyya 
(in Turkish), Bulaq 1240, 256£; Isma'Il Niyaz! (thirteenth/nineteenth century), Sharh- 
i Niydzi c ald 3 l-Qunawi (in Turkish), Istanbul 1264, 277f. The latter is a commentary on 
that of'All Sadr! al-QunawI, for whom I have no biographical information. For Qunawi’s 
commentary, I have also consulted ms. Princeton, Third Series 190, f. 75a.3. 

126 NiyazI, Shark, 278.8. QadTzade adduces the tripartite saying (QadTzade, Jawhara, 
256.23). 

127 Birgili (d. 981/1573), al-Tariqa al-Muhammadiyya, Cairo 1937,147f. For the work, see 
Atsiz, Birgili Mehmet Efindi, 15; there are no fewer than 221 manuscripts in Istanbul 
(ibid., 16-32). The weight of traditions in the work is reminiscent of Imamzada’s Shir c at 
al-Isldm and Faryabl’s Khdlisat al-haqaig, whether we should see in this an indication of 
the persistence of a traditionalist trend in Hanafism, antithetical to the predominant 
Maturldite theology, is more than I can say. 128 Birgili, Tariqa, 147.3. 

129 Ibid., 147.11. 130 Ibid., 148.15. 131 Ibid., 148.19.’ 

132 Ibid., 147.9; he adds that it was on this ground that Abu Hanlfa held compensation to 
be payable for broken musical instruments (cf. above, note 13). In the commentary of 
Khwajazade al-Aqshehrl (eleventh/seventeenth century), Abu Hanlfa’s division of labour 
is dubbed al-tawzV wa 3 l-taqsim (Hdshiya c ald 3 l-Tariqa al-Muhammadiyya, ms. Istanbul, 
Siileymaniye, Fatih 2,607, f. 92a.10). 133 Birgili, Tariqa, 147.7. 

134 See above, note 37. 135 Ibid., 147.21. 136 Ibid., 148.4. 

137 Cf. above, notes 10, 82, 99. See also 'All ibn Muhammad al-PazdawT (d. 482/1089), 
Usui, apud 1 Abd al-'AzTz ibn Ahmad al-Bukhari (d. 730/1329f.), Kashf dl-asrdr, Istanbul 
1308,2:317.1 (in the margin), with Bukhari’s commentary, ibid., 317.6; PazdawT’s state¬ 
ment is quoted in Kemalpashazade, al-Risdla al-munira, 34.28. 
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enthusiastic: the duty, according to the scholars, is even more binding than 
holy war ( al-hisba dkad min cil-jihdd ), since in the latter it is not permitted 
to take a course involving certain death without military benefit. A zealous, 
almost radical tone can be detected here, antithetical to the prevailing 
Hanafi climate of accommodation. 

Since Birgili quotes both Q3:104 and the ‘three modes’ tradition, the 
commentators on his work have the opportunity to discuss them once 
again. I will spare the reader what I have also spared myself, namely any 
attempt to identify systematically their unacknowledged sources. Let us 
concentrate rather on Birgili’s radical tone: do the commentators share it, 
dislike it, or merely bypass it in the humdrum process of exposition? Two 
of the three commentaries available to me are rather colourless. That of 
Rajab ibn Ahmad al-Amidi (writing in 1087/1676) offers only one feature 
of interest: the space given to the point that one must not undertake the 
duty as an ego-trip. 138 Khadimi (d. 1176/1762f.) gives some attention to 
resolving the tension Birgili had set up between the ‘three modes’ tradi¬ 
tion and the saying about the tripartite division of labour. 139 This saying, 
he opines, should be taken as an account of how things usually are 
(mahmul c ald ’l-aamm al-aghlab)'. in normal circumstances itis indeed the 
case that those in a position to execute the duty by hand are attached to 
the state apparatus, and so forth; but exceptional cases will arise where the 
doctrine set out in the tradition does not work out in accordance with the 
saying. This looks like a rehabilitation of the accommodationist perspec¬ 
tive with which Hanafis had traditionally felt comfortable. But these are 
straws in the wind. Much more significant than either of these is the com¬ 
mentary we owe to the Damascene Hanafi ‘Abd al-Gham al-NabulusI (d. 
1143/1731). 140 

‘Abd al-Gham does not have much of interest to say about the tripar¬ 
tite formula. He does his job as a commentator by explicating it when he 
gets to it. 141 Later he refers back to the ‘three modes’ tradition in a way 
that shows that he has taken Birgili’s point; 142 yet towards the end of his 


138 The point is of course an old one, and what Rajab has to say is derivative. He quotes a 
passage on the theme that goes back to Abu TLayth ( Wasila, 2:763.2; cf. above, note 
38). He returns to it with a story he owes to SunamI about a Sufi who pours out jars of 
wine, but leaves one intact when he finds that his ego is becoming involved (for this story, 
see below, ch. 16, note 257). He quotes a saying, also taken from SunamI, that the Sufis 
make it a condition (of obligation) that one’s ego should not be involved (see below, ch. 
16, note 252). 

139 Khadimi, Bariqa , 3:245.13. Of the attribution of the saying to Abu Hanlfa he remarks 
that this appears not to be a well-known transmission ( ibid., 245.16). 

140 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731), al-Hadiqa al-nadiyya , Istanbul 1290, 

2:290-9. 141 Ibid., 292.1. 142 Ibid., 293.14. 
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discussion he would seem to have forgotten that there was ever anything 
problematic about the saying. 143 

By contrast, there is nothing muted about his reaction to Birgili’s enthu¬ 
siastic comparison of forbidding wrong with holy war. 144 In effect, ‘Abd al- 
Ghanl sets out a new and chastening doctrine of the duty. It rests on two 
pillars. 

The first is a firm distinction between forbidding wrong and censorship 
( hisba) - two terms that the influence of Ghazzali had tended to render 
synonymous among Hanafis 145 and others alike. So on the one hand we 
have forbidding wrong, which is a quite general duty to command right 
and forbid wrong - that and no more. 146 It is purely a matter of the tongue, 
and carries with it no power or duty of enforcement. Either people listen 
or they don’t: ‘No compulsion is there in religion’ (Q2:256). 147 And on 
the other hand we have censorship {hisba), the duty to enforce right 
conduct (haml al-nas c ala /-fa «). 148 This activity is reserved to the author¬ 
ities ( hukkam ), 149 with one qualification: when an offence is actually being 
committed (and not after the event), the ordinary believer may intervene 


143 Ibid., 298.1. By contrast, a Hanafi author who sees a clear doctrinal distinction here is 
'Abdallah ibn Ibrahim al-Mlrghanl (d. 1207/1792f.), who wrote a credal poem and a 
commentary thereon in the style of the Malild LaqanI (d. 1041/1631) (cf. below, ch. 14, 
374). Mlrghanl remarks that the plain sense of the ‘three modes’ tradition is that the 
modes apply to everyone, and that this is the view of the Malilds, Shafi'ites and many 
Hanafis; however, some (of the latter) hold to the tripartite division of labour ( Bahr al- 
c aqa 3 id , ms. Princeton, Yahuda 5,246, f. 216a.11; for this manuscript, see Mach, 
Catalogue, 201 no. 2,351). He also quotes from Marghlnanl (d. 593/1197) the view that 
no layman may proceed against a judge, a mufti , or a scholar well known for his learning, 
since this is bad manners, and where the conduct arises from necessity (darura) the 
layman may fail to understand this (ibid., f. 216a.14). In general, as might be expected 
from an author writing in the tradition of LaqanI, Mlrghanl is very much aware of MalikI 
and Shafi'ite views; thus his three conditions of obligation ( ibid., f. 216b. 11) clearly derive 
from such a source (cf. below, ch. 13, note 92, and ch. 14, notes 32-4). 

144 The key passage begins at 'Abd al-Ghanl, Hadiqa, 2:294.9, and continues to 296.22. 

145 Leaving aside authors in direct literary dependence on Ghazzali, the term hisba is clearly 
being used interchangeably with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufm the saying of the scholars quoted 
by Birgili at Tariqa, 147.21; cf. also the use of the phrase mardtib al-ihtisdb in 'Abd al- 
Ahad al-Nuri (d. 1061/1651), Maw'iza hasana, Istanbul 1263, 49.9 (I am grateful to 
§iikrii Hanioglu for obtaining for me a copy of Nun’s discussion of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf). 

146 'Abd al-Ghanl, Hadiqa, 2:293.30,294.9. The first passage suggests that the paradigmatic 
form of al-amr bi’l-ma'rufis preaching. 

147 He also quotes Q10:99 and Q18:29 to the same effect. I have not seen Q2:256 used in 
this way elsewhere, but such a move is already blocked by TaftazanI on the ground that 
the verse is abrogated (Sharh al-Maqasid, 5:172.2, 173.2; for the view that the verse is 
abrogated, see Tabari, Tafsir, 5:414.3). 

148 'Abd al-Ghanl, Hadiqa, 2:294.5, 294.13. 

149 Ibid., 292.19, 293.31, 296.30. As to the term hukkam, in one passage he glosses umard 3 
as hukkam al-siydsa and hukkam as qadis and muhtasibs (ibid., 292.1); in another he 
glosses amir as hakim (ibid., 297.11). The separation between forbidding wrong and the 
exercise of state authority (wildya, hukm) is strikingly absent from 'Abd al-Ghanl’s entry 
on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf\n his work on the interpretation of dreams (Ta c tir al-andm ft ta'bir 
al-mandm, Cairo n.d., 1:24.11; I owe this reference to Mona Zaki). 
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(but has no duty to do so). 150 The proof of this position is taken from the 
role of the ordinary believer in criminal law: if you see a man committing 
adultery with a woman, then at the time of the crime (but not thereafter) 
you may (but do not have to) kill him if other means of prevention do not 
work. 151 Failure to make this distinction between forbidding wrong and 
censorship is common among supposed scholars in our time, and leads to 
disastrous results. 152 ‘Abd al-Gham’s tone in this part of his argument is 
discouraging, but his substantive doctrine would not in itself preclude 
much of the activity that is usually part of forbidding wrong. 

This is not the case with the second pillar of ‘Abd al-Gham’s doctrine, 
which might be described as neo-Maturldite. 153 He lays great stress on 
having the right motives, and laments the prevalence of the wrong ones in 
his time: people set out to command and forbid because they crave an ego¬ 
trip, or see it as a way to establish a role of power and dominance in society, 
or to gain the attention of important people, or to win fame, or to attain 
proximity to the portals of rulers. 154 What is significant here, apart from 
the unusual elaboration of the theme, is the doctrinal conclusion he draws 
from this moralising: those whose motives are corrupt are obligated not to 
undertake the activity. 155 And who in this age of ours could even think, let 
alone be sure, that his motives were pure? 156 Certainly not those whose 
obsession with prying into the faults of others makes them blind to their 
own; so the chances of any scholar in this day and age attaining the mar¬ 
tyrdom of which Birgili spoke are negligible. 157 What we need, in short, is 
less self-righteousness and more self-knowledge. 158 This is something that 


150 ‘Abd al-Ghanl, Hadiqa, 2:294.14, 295.21. 

151 Ibid., 294.28. Ibn al Illimani (d. 861/1457), by contrast, regards such action as min bdb 

tzalat al-nntnkav In : l-yad (Fntb al-qadlr, Cairo 1970, 5:346.5; I owe this reference to 
Everett Rowson). 152 ‘Abd al-Ghana llndiqa. 2:295.22. 153 Cf. above, 3Ilf. 

154 Ibid., 294.19, 296.9; I give only the highlights of this diatribe. The theme has already 
made its appearance earlier in the commentary with a passage taken from Ghazzall ( ibid., 
291.26; cf. Ghazzall, Ihyd’, 2:302.14). 

155 pj e cons t mes th e likelihood ofimpure motives as an instance of prospective harm ( darar ) 
to the performer, and hence as voiding the duty under classical doctrine (‘Abd al-Ghanl, 
Hadiqa, 2:294.18). These psychological hazards (he speaks of them as mafasid), unlike 
the danger of getting killed or the prospect of inefficacy, actually render the activity for¬ 
bidden, because they are internal to the performer himself (ibid., 296.5). 

156 Ibid., 296.1. He has just explained that Birgili, in speaking of someone who proceeds 
when death is assured, must be referring to a person who is certain that he is free of the 
wrong motives (cf. also ibid., 296.12). This is as close as ‘Abd al-Ghanl comes in this dis¬ 
cussion to criticising Birgili overtly. 157 Ibid., 296.14. 

158 This theme also appears in a letter of 111 1/1699, in which ‘Abd al-Ghanl discourages his 
correspondent from busying himself with judging others and engaging in al-amr bi’l- 
ma’riifi instead, he should be oblivious to the vices of others, and spend his time exam¬ 
ining his own soul (‘Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731), Murdsaldt, ed. B. ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn, Damascus 1996(?), 328.16; this passage was drawn to my attention in proofs by 
Barbara von Schlegell). ‘Abd al-Ghanl’s leading proof-text is Q5:105 (ibid., 329.3; cf. 
above, ch. 2, 30f.). For an earlier adumbration of the theme, cf. above, note 138. 
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can only be attained through a deep knowledge of Sufism, which alone 
confers knowledge, not just of the holy law, but also of how to practise it. 159 
The combination of the redrawn distinction between forbidding wrong 
and censorship on the one hand, and of the Sufi critique of egotistical and 
self-righteous pietism on the other, effectively closes the door to the activ¬ 
ity Birgili had considered so binding. What is all this about? 

We have here one of those rare but rewarding moments when a tradi¬ 
tion of academic commentary suddenly gets real. Birgili had been more 
than an author of much-copied books. He was the inspiration of the 
Qadlzadeli movement, a puritanical reformism which gripped eleventh/ 
seventeenth-century Istanbul under the successive leadership of Qadlzade 
Mehmed Efendi (d. I045/1635f.), Ustuvanl Mehmed Efendi (d. 1072/ 
1661), and Vanl Mehmed Efendi (d. 1096/16841'.). 160 These men, and 
others like them, held official positions as preachers in the major mosques 
of Istanbul, combining popular followings with support from within the 
Ottoman state apparatus. Their prime target was none other than Sufi 
innovation - the religious tradition to which ‘Abd al-GhanT was so strongly 
committed. 

Prior to this period, forbidding wrong does not seem to have been a 
prominent feature of the Ottoman religious scene. 161 For the Qadlzadeli 
preachers, however, it was a way of life, and one they engaged in with a 
wealth of contemporary reference and a conspicuous disrespect for 
persons. 162 Their followers likewise made it their business to command and 


159 ‘Abd al-Ghanl, Hadtqa, 2:296.16; he quotes Shadhill (d. 656/1258). The ignoramuses 
who set themselves up as devotees of the duty - manifestly lacking such wisdom - delude 
themselves by reading and misconstruing traditions ( ibid., 295.26). 

160 For a survey of the Qadlzadeli movement, see M. C. Zilfi, The politics of piety: the Ottoman 
ulema in thepostclassicalage (1600-1800), Minneapolis 1988, esp. ch. 4; for a fuller study, 
see S. Cavu^oglu, ‘The Kadlzadeli movement’, Princeton Ph.D. 1990. A reverberation of 
the movement in Cairo in 1123/1711 is discussed in R. Peters, ‘The battered dervishes 
of Bab Zuwayla: a religious riot in eighteenth-century Cairo’, in N. Levtzion and J. O. 
Voll (eds.), Eighteenth-century renewal and reform in Islam , Syracuse 1987; note the 
appeal to al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf (ibid., 95, 103). 

161 I have only noted one explicit reference to it in the biographies of Ottoman scholars com¬ 
piled by Tashkoprizade: he describes Molla ‘Arab (d. 938/1531) — by no means a typical 
Ottoman scholar - as performing the duty while residing in Constantinople (al-Shaqd’iq 
al-Nu’mdniyya , 414.14). NevTzade ‘Ata’T (d. 1045/1635) in his continuation of 
Tashkoprizade’s work describes Birgili as performing the duty in his preaching (Hadd’iq 
al-haqaiq fi takmilat al-Shaqd’iq (in Turkish), n.p. 1268, 180.17, and cf. Katib Chelebi 
(d. 1067/1657), Mizdn al-haqq (in Turkish), Istanbul 1306, 122.5). 

162 Zilfi, The polities of piety, 137f., 163. As a contemporary epistle puts it, instructing people 
in their basic religious duties becomes incumbent on preachers ( wu “dz) as an individual 
duty by virtue of the very fact that they sit on their chairs ( bi-julusihim ‘ala I-kardsi), 
since the sole point of sitting on these chairs is al-amr bi’Tma’riif and such instruction 
is a form of this ( Risdla-i durar-i ghawwds (in Arabic), ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, 
Kasidecizade 663, f. 69b.3; this epistle follows immediately, and in the same hand, on one 
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forbid: one of them got into trouble in eastern Anatolia when he felt it his 
duty to mutilate the illustrations in a fine copy of the Persian national epic 
(the Shahnama ), an action which he regarded as an instance of forbidding 
wrong; the local authorities instead considered it vandalism, and had him 
flogged for it. 163 Not that the response of the authorities was always so neg¬ 
ative. The Shaylch al-Islam Zelceriyazade Yahya Efendi (d. 1053/1644), 
who was not in principle well disposed towards the Qadizadelis, remarked 
that he had found ‘the hypocrites’ ( miira’iler) to be courageous in forbid¬ 
ding wrong, and respected by the ignorant masses; so that although their 
hypocrisy was harmful to themselves, it could be expedient in respect of 
others. 164 But it could also be dangerous: on one occasion the Qadizadelis 
made an appeal to all members of Muhammad’s community to gather the 
next day with weapons of war to assist in the cause of forbidding wrong. 165 
All in all, forbidding wrong was undoubtedly the occasion of much friction 
between the Qadizadelis and their opponents. 

Yet at the time no clear doctrinal issue seems to have emerged with 
regard to the duty. 166 It was indeed an item on the long list of points of 


copied in 1085/1674f. (f. 63a.11); I suspect it to be the work ofVanl Mehmed Efendi, 
the author of the first epistle in the volume (f. lb.l)). 

163 R. Dankoff, Evliya fylebi in Bitlis , Leiden 1990, 294-9. The Pasha tells the zealot that 
he has no commission to forbid wrong (sen nehy-i miinker etmejye me’mur degilsin , ibid., 
296.29). The incident is cited in £avu§oglu, ‘The Kadlzadeli movement’, 258. 

164 Na'Tma (d. 1128/1716), Tdrikh , Istanbul 1283, 6:238.21, cited in £avu§oglu, ‘The 
Kadlzadeli movement’, 152. For the theme of Qadlzadeli hypocrisy, compare Na'Ima’s 
remark that people such as the Qadizadelis adopt the outward form of al-amr biTma c ruf 
in order to become famous (tahsil-i phret ve san pun) (Tdrikh , 6:228.7, cited in 
£avu§oglu, ‘The Kadlzadeli movement’, 10f.). 

165 Na'Ima, Tdrikh , 6:235.18, cited in Qavu§oglu, ‘The Kadlzadeli movement’, 147. 

166 £avu§oglu summarises a discussion of the performance of the duty by the preacher from 
a work of c Abd iil-Mejld SlvasI (d. 1049/1639), Qadlzade’s leading opponent: he should 
avoid causing mischief, respect privacy, have pure motives, refrain from naming names, 
hold back if his preaching would be ineffective or counter-productive, and speak nicely 
(‘The Kadlzadeli movement’, 253-8). This is clearly a call for restraint, and the references 
to purity of motive and anonymity may have contemporary relevance, but the ideas are 
standard. Qavu§oglu notes Slvasl’s references to the Mawdqifoflji (d. 756/1355) and to 
the Kashshdf of Zamakhsharl (ibid., 256); and indeed a key doctrinal passage in Slvasl’s 
account (Durar-i ‘aqd’id (in Turkish), ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Mihrimah Sultan 300, 
f. 72b. 12) is more or less a translation from Ijl ( Mawdqif with the Shark of al-Sayyid al- 
Sharlf al-Jurjanl (d. 816/1413), ed. T. Soerensen, Leipzig 1848, 331.22). She adds that 
Qadlzade does not discuss these questions in his writings, and indeed his Tdj al-rasd’il 
(in Turkish) (ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Haci Mahmud 1,926) and his Risdla qdmia lil- 
bid c a (ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Serez 3,876, ff. 47a-76a) make only occasional and 
uninteresting references to the duty. Van! Mehmed Efendi, if indeed he is the author of 
the Risdla-i durar-i ghawwns - itself an exercise in al-amr bTTma c ruf (see ff. 63b.10, 
64b.7) - refers the reader to his epistle on al-amr bTl-ma c ruf(i. 73b. 1), but to my knowl¬ 
edge it does not survive. Another opponent of the Qadizadelis who discusses al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf is c Abd al-Ahad al-Nurl (Maw'iza hasana , 49-57); but he says nothing of 
significance in the present context. 
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contention between the two parties. 167 Hence Katib Chelebi (d. 1067/ 
1657), in a little work that he contributed to the controversy, devoted a 
section to forbidding wrong, 168 and in the course of it set out a rather ram¬ 
bling account of the conditions of obligation borrowed from Ash c arite 
sources. 169 His purpose in piling up caveats was to cool the ardour of latter- 
day ‘pretenders’ {mudde'iler)^ 7 ^ in other words the Qadlzadelis. But while 
he stated that the common people were ignorant of the restrictions he 
dwelt on, he gave no indication that the Qadlzadelis themselves subscribed 
to a doctrine that formally sanctioned their more reckless activities. 171 The 
clash articulated in Katib Chelebi’s tract was not between rival doctrines of 
forbidding wrong, but rather between the zeal of the Qadlzadelis and his 
own realism and common sense. As he remarks elsewhere in the work, once 
an innovation (bid c at) has become firmly rooted, it is fatuous to try to erad¬ 
icate it in the name of forbidding wrong; the plain fact is that, for better or 
worse, people will not give up what they are accustomed to. 172 It is only 
with c Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI that the friction over the practice of for¬ 
bidding wrong is elevated to the level of a doctrinal dispute. 


5. THE HANAFIS IN THE LATE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

Around the time when the Ottoman sultanate was abolished, Osman Nuri 
[Ergin] (d. 1381/1961) published the first volume of his monumental 

167 See, for example, Na'Ima, Tdrikh , 6:230.9, where it is the fifteenth of sixteen points. 

168 Katib Chelebi, Mizan al-haqq , 91-6 (= The balance of truth , trans. G. L. Lewis, London 
1957, 106-9). ‘Katib Chelebi’ is an alias of Hajjl Khalifa. 

169 He states that he has the analysis from two sources: one is the Abkar al-afkdr of AmidI 
(d. 631/1233); the other is the Mawdqif of Ijl, with the commentary thereon of al-Sayyid 
al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl (Katib Chelebi, Mizan al-haqq , 92.3). His exposition of al-amr bil- 
ma'rufis indeed manifestly related to the latter (Mawdqif 33If.), but owes more to the 
former (Abkar al-afkdr, ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Aya Sofya 2,166, ff. 310a-311a; I am 
much indebted to §ukrii Hanioglu for locating this discussion in the manuscript and 
obtaining a copy for me). For the conditions themselves, see below, ch. 13, 349f. 

170 Katib Chelebi, Mizan al-haqq , 95.3. 

171 For the ignorance of the common people, see ibid., 95.15. At the beginning of his 
account he states that the Muslim scholars disagree, some of them holding that al-amr 
bil-maWuf Is obligatory absolutely (mutltiq v a jib dir), others that it is not (ibid., 91.15). 
In fact, of course, no Muslim scholars held it to be obligatory without any conditions. 
The wording seems to derive from Jurjanl’s quotation of a passage in which Amid! draws 
a contrast: some Rafidls make the obligatoriness of al-amr bTl-ma'ruf dependent on the 
imam, but everyone else holds it to be obligatory ‘absolutely’ (mutlaqan), i.e. without 
reference to the imam (JurjanI, Sharh al-Mawdqif apud Ijl, Mawdqif, 331.7; the word 
mutlaqan is not used by AmidI himself at Abkar, f. 310a. 14, but does appear at f. 
310a.25). Thus there is no reference in these ancient dialectical cobwebs to the 
Qadlzadelis. 

172 Katib Chelebi, Mizan al-haqq, 75.1 (Hr bid'at bir qavmm arasmda yerle§iib qararddde 
olduqdansonra c emr bil-ma'ruf ve nehy c an il-munkerdir :> diyu khalqi men ediib andan 
dbndurmek drzusmda olmaq c azim hamdqat ve jehldir). 
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treatise on municipal affairs. Here, as background to his treatment of the 
role of the censor ( muhtasib ) in urban life, he gave an account of the doc¬ 
trine of forbidding wrong. 173 Osman Nuri was a product of the 
Westernising reforms of the late Ottoman period, but he did not choose 
to show it here. Instead, he presented an analysis of the duty which is 
immediately recognisable to the discerning reader as Ghazzalfs. He 
himself may not, however, have been aware of this. Indeed he stated quite 
explicitly where he had found his material: he was relying exclusively on a 
series of articles written by the sometime Shaykh al-Islam Haydarlzade 
Ibrahim Efendi (d. 1349/1931), and published in a well-known Islamist 
weekly a few years before. 174 He did in fact reproduce this material with 
great fidelity, 175 and we can accordingly leave his account aside and go back 
to his immediate source. 

Unlike Osman Nuri, Haydarlzade saw no reason to name his sources. 
He opens his first article by remarking on a flurry of recent pronounce¬ 
ments on forbidding wrong that had appeared in the press, 176 and proposes 
to contribute some clarifications. The following three paragraphs present 
some of the main Koranic verses bearing on the duty, together with com¬ 
ments; the succession of the verses and the comments make it clear that his 
source is Ghazzall. 177 Then, after a brief transition, he switches to a more 
surprising source: the rest of the article, bar a short concluding paragraph, 


173 Osman Nuri [Ergin] (d. 1381/1961), Mejelle-i umur-i belediye , Istanbul 1330-8 mdli, 
1:314-26, drawn to my attention by §ukrii Hanioglu. The first volume, which was in fact 
the last to appear, was published in 1338 mdli/ 1922. 

174 Ibid., 315.1. Haydarlzade Ibrahim Efendi’s articles were published in Turkish in 
1336-7/1918 under the title ‘Amr biTma'ruf, nahy 'an al-munkar’ in the weekly Sebil 
iir-Re§dd (15 (1334-5 malt), 65b-66b, 108a-110a, 139b-140b, 161a-162b). For the 
biography of Haydarlzade, who came from Irbil and spent his last years in Iraq, see A. 
Altunsu, Osmcmli §eyhulisldmlan , Ankara 1972, 252f. (with an incorrect Christian death 
date; this work was drawn to my attention by §iikrii Hanioglu); B. A. al-Ward, A c ldm cil- 
c Irdq al-hadith , Baghdad 1978-, l:37f. no. 25; 'A. al-Hasanl, Tarikh al-wizdrdt al- 
‘Irdqiyya, Sidon 1965-9, l:196f., with a photograph (both works drawn to my attention 
by Yitzhak Nakash); also S. H. Longrigg, * Iraq , 1900 to 1950 , London 1953, 152. 

175 With few and insignificant variations, he copied word for word the second, third and 
fourth of Haydarlzade’s articles. He made no use of the first article, of which at least the 
opening paragraphs would have been in place; perhaps he did not have a copy to hand. 

176 A considerable part is played by al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in the rhetoric of two translated arti¬ 
cles by the Egyptian 'Abd al-'AzIz Chawlsh (d. 1347/1929) which had appeared in Sebil 
iir-Re$dd under the title ‘Tefslr-i Qur 5 an-i kerlm’ (14 (1331-4 mdli), 137a-138a, 
234b-235b); but it is not clear that Haydarlzade is responding to these articles in any 
specific way. For Chawlsh, see Zirikll, Aldm, 4:17b-c. 

177 Haydarlzade, ‘Amr bi 5 l-ma'ruf’, 65b.15; Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:281.10. In principle he could 
have been using Ghazzall indirectly, but I have noted nothing that would indicate this 
here or in his later articles; the Ihyd 3 had in any case been available in print for several 
decades. Haydarlzade’s dependence on Ghazzall is pointed out in H. Karaman, Tslamda 
i^timai terbiye ve kontroP, in H. Karaman, Isldmm i^iginda < giiniin meseleleri , Istanbul 
1988,691.' 
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is doxographic material taken from the treatment of the duty by Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064) in his heresiography. 178 In all this, Haydarizade is a far less 
faithful copyist than Osman Nuri, and he occasionally introduces minor 
points of his own; but the ultimate provenance of the bulk of the material 
is beyond doubt. 

In the second article he goes back to Ghazzali, whom he follows despite 
a good deal of omission. 179 He also diverges from him on a significant 
point. While there is no indication that Haydarizade knew Tashkoprizade’s 
account, he shares his negative attitude towards the use of violence by 
ordinary believers in forbidding wrong. 180 So just like Tashkoprizade, he 
insists with regard to GhazzalT’s five levels that the permission of the 
authorities is indispensable for the fifth. 181 Moreover, he returns to this 
issue at the end of his article in a paragraph that is clearly his own. 182 Here 
he states that, given the requirements of our time and the present organ¬ 
isation of the state (zamamn bugunkii icabatiyle devletin tqkildt-i 
hddirasma nazaran ), the third, fourth and fifth levels would all run foul 
of the criminal law (cezdyi mustelzim ahvdlden ‘add edilmi§)\ accordingly, 
the view of those scholars who hold the permission of the authorities to be 
a condition for the performance of the duty is to this extent to be accepted. 
This shift away from Ghazzali’s position is likely to reflect two things: one 
is the pressure of modern conditions, as acknowledged by Haydarizade; 
the other is the traditional Hanafi inclination not to rock the boat. 183 The 
only other point of interest in this article is the retention of Ghazzall’s 
explicit inclusion of women among those obligated to perform the duty. 184 
The third article continues to follow Ghazzali, with only minor depar¬ 
tures. 185 The fourth does the same, breaking off somewhat arbitrarily with 

178 Haydarizade, ‘Amr bi’l-ma'ruf’, 65b.36; Ibn Hazm, Fisal , 4:171.8. He follows Ibn Hazm 
as far as ibid., 174.23, though towards the end he tends to skip more and more material. 
The Fisal too had been available in print for some time. 

179 The section covered is Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:285.29-290.20. Haydarizade at one point men¬ 

tions Ghazzali, but not in such a way as to indicate the extent of his dependence on him 
(‘Amr biTma'ruf’, 109a.26). 180 See above, 321f. 

181 Ibid ., 109b.4, and cf. 109b.l2. 182 Ibid ., 110a.34. 

183 Haydarizade does not quote the tripartite saying, for all that it had been a favourite of the 
Hanafts. It does, however, appear in the commentary of Mehmed Vehbl (d. 
1368-9/1949) to Q3:104 (Khuldsat nl-bnydn (in Turkish), Istanbul 1341-3, 3:156.9). 

184 Haydarizade, ‘Amr biTma'ruf’, 108b.1 (contrast the silence of Tashkoprizade, Miftdh , 
3:302.11). Other Hanafi authors who include women are Rajab ( Wasila , 2:761.18), 
Tsmat Allah (Raqib, f. 6b.3), c Abd al-Ghanl ( Hadiqa , 2:297.4), and Mlrghanl ( Bahr , f. 
216b.4). The context in which c Abd al-Ghanl makes the point is remarkable: he is com¬ 
menting on the word rajul in a tradition about standing up to an unjust ruler and getting 
lulled for it. 

185 Haydarizade consolidates Ghazzall’s discussion of the individual soldier who courts 
certain death in war with the infidel (compare Haydarizade, ‘Amr biTma'ruf’, 140a.28 
with Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:292.30); this may reflect the fact that he was writing in the last 
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a discussion of damage caused to property by animals. 186 The abrupt 
ending of the series may reflect the pressures of office: it was a month after 
the publication of the last article that Haydarizade first became Shaykh al- 
Islam. 187 


6. CONCLUSION 

The sources used in this chapter could doubtless be considerably extended. 
But the material surveyed above is enough to establish two things about 
the Hanafi treatment of forbidding wrong. 

The first is a certain weakness in the Hanafi literary tradition on the 
subject. Nowhere in Hanafi literature have I found an account of the duty 
that could be described as coherent, systematic and at the same time 
authentically Hanafi. In particular, we have seen a tendency for the Hanafi 
tradition to be penetrated by Shafi'ite materials, a process nowhere more 
evident than in the wholesale adoption of Ghazzall’s analysis by a number 
of Hanafi writers. 

The second noteworthy feature of the Hanafi tradition is what I have 
called its accommodationist tendencies. As we have seen, the leitmotivs of 
this disposition were the recurrent theme of the tripartite division of 
labour, and a nagging discomfort with the more abrasive aspects of 
Ghazzali’s doctrine. 188 That the Hanafis would incline in this direction was 
not a foregone conclusion, as we will see in the excursus that follows. But 


months of the First World War (for the way in which this touched him, cf. his poem * Iraq 
ordusuna khitdb of 1335/1917, Istanbul 1335 mall). He also moves Ghazzall’s discus¬ 
sion of the performer’s need for knowledge, scrupulousness and good temper to what is 
perhaps a more logical position (Ihya, 2:305.9; Haydarizade, ‘Amr bi’l-ma'ruf’, 
140b.5). 

186 The article corresponds to Ghazzall, Ihya 3 , 2:297.7-301.15, with extensive omissions 
towards the end. By breaking off at this point, Haydarizade fails to go on to cover 
Ghazzall’s eight levels (ibid., 301-5), his account of commonplace evils (ibid., 307-13), 
and his long anecdotal section on the performance of the duty against rulers (314-26). 
With regard to this last, it should be noted that Haydarizade does not suppress inciden¬ 
tal references to rebuking unjust rulers earlier in Ghazzall’s account (see Haydarizade, 
‘Amr bfl-ma'ruf’, 109b.8, 140a.l3). 

187 For his various brief tenures of this office, see I. H. Dani§mend, Izahli Osmanh tarihi kro- 
nolojisi, Istanbul 1947-61, 4:56If. 

188 For the tripartite division of labour, see above, notes 12, 37, 49, 86, 96, 126, 132, 139, 
141-3, 183; and see also 'All ibn Shihab al-Dln al-Hamadanl (d. 786/1385), Dhakhirat 
al-muluk (in Persian), Lahore 1905, 131.5 (translating and glossing the ‘three modes’ 
tradition; this author seems to have shifted from the Hanafi to the Shafi'ite law-school, 
see J. K. Teufel, Eine Lebensbeschreibunjy des Scheichs c Ali-i Hamaddni, Leiden 1962, 12). 
The Turkish Islamist Mehmet §evket Eygi sets out the tripartite division in a piece pub¬ 
lished in Milli Gazete for 2 August 1999 under the title ‘Kara para’ (I am indebted to 
§iikrii Hanioglu for supplying me with a copy from the paper’s web site). For the toning 
down of Ghazzall, see above, notes 98, 102, and 321f., 332; but contrast 323. 
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there is a consistent line running from the embarrassment of Abu Hanlfa 
at the hands of the goldsmith, through the Samanids, and on to the state 
Hanafism of the Ottoman period; it is this bent that is for the most part 
typical of the Hanafism we know from the literary heritage of the school. 
It was to be the historical role of Hanafism to live in symbiosis, not to say 
collaboration, with Turkish military and political power. 189 In the hard 
light of history, this development may appear as an adventitious conse¬ 
quence of the geography of the fourth/tenth-century Islamic world. But 
among Abu Hanlfa’s followers the belief arose that he had received a super¬ 
natural assurance that his school would continue ‘as long as the sword 
remains in the hands of the Turks’. 190 It is characteristic of this symbiosis 
that even the Qadizadeli radicals owed their positions to the patronage of 
the Ottoman state. 191 


7. EXCURSUS: JASSAS 

Against the background of the Hanafi literary tradition as described in this 
chapter, one Hanafi scholar whose views stand out as anomalous is Abu 
Baler al-Razi, better known as Jassas (d. 370/981). This scholar spent most 
of his life in Baghdad, where he steadfastly resisted the attempts of the 
caliph al-Mutf (r. 334-63/946-74) to appoint him chief judge. 192 His 
work on Koranic law contains two significant chapters on forbidding 
wrong. 193 The immediate problem is to disentangle the allegiances repre¬ 
sented in this material: Hanafi, traditionalist, and Mu'tazilite. 

The Hanafi allegiance is obvious front the work as a whole, in which the 
views of the founding fathers of the Hanafi law-school are repeatedly cited 
on questions of law. In the chapters that concern us, however, no such 
place is allotted to their opinions on forbidding wrong; instead, their 

189 There were Hanafis outside the range of this phenomenon, but for the purposes of this 
study I know almost nothing about them. One who touched on the duty was the AhsaT 
Abu Bakr al-Mulla al-Hanafi (d. 1270/1853) in his Nazm al-fawahir (printed at the end 
of his Qjirrat al-‘uyiin al-mubsira, Damascus n.d., 2:340); thus he speaks of the need to 
command and forbid one’s leaders ( ru’us) ( ibid., 340.9). For this scholar, see Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdallah Al ‘Abd al-Qadir, Tuhfat al-mustafid bi-ta’rikh al-Ahsa fi ’l-qadim wa’l- 
jadid, Riyad and Damascus 1960-3, 2:106-9. 

190 Rawandl (writing 599/1202f.), Rabat al-sudur ( in Persian), ed. M. Iqbal, London 1921, 
17.21. 

191 Zilfi notes their significant failure to take on the blood-curdling misdeeds of the Janissaries 

(The politics of piety, 167). 192 KhatTb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 4:314.8, and cf. 314.3. 

193 Jassas, Ahkdm , 2:29-36, 486-9. The ahkdm al-Qiir’dn genre, a form of Koran com¬ 
mentary devoted to legal topics, was well established in his time (see Ibn al-Nadlm, 
Fihrist, 57.7; HajjT Khalifa, Kaslif al-zunun, 20.3; also below, ch. 14, note 50). Hajjl 
Khalifa notes two earlier Hanafi works of this kind, and Ibn al-Nadlm characterises Jassas’s 
work as Hanafi ( 'ala madhhab ahl al-Trdq). 
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teachings are cited only in incidental references to more narrowly legal 
questions. 194 Nor does Jassas make any use of the early I IanafT sources 
familiar to us. 195 Thus it is only indirectly, through the anecdote about 
Abu Hanifa and the goldsmith, 196 together with the tradition transmitted 
to him by Abu Hanifa, 197 that we learn anything front these chapters about 
earlier Hanafi views of forbidding wrong. This is curious; elswhere in the 
work we read that Abu Hanifa believed in the obligatoriness of forbidding 
wrong by word and sword. 198 

The second allegiance is immediately obvious from the profusion of tra¬ 
ditions that Jassas quotes in the course of his presentation. He has two from 
Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi (d. 204/819), 199 nine from Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl 
(d. 275/889), 200 a battery of mostly exegetical traditions from Abu 
‘Ubayd (d. 224/838f.), 201 another exegetical tradition from ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq ibn Hammam al-San'an! (d. 211/827), 202 and some six sayings 
quoted without full chains of transmission. 203 All told, this material com¬ 
prises a little over a third of the entire coverage of the duty. It would thus 
be surprising if Sunni traditionalism had no visible impact on the substance 
of the views advanced in these chapters. If we look for the tell-tale notion 
of performance in the heart, we shall not be disappointed: Jassas duly sets 

194 On such points he cites Abu Hanifa (Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:31.28, 31.29), ShaybanI (d. 
189/805) (ibid., 31.27, 36.14), and his own teacher Abu ’1-Hasan al-Karkhl (d. 
340/952) (ibid., 36.11; cf. Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 4:314.2). 

195 Jassas does not draw on Abu Hanlfa’s views as found in the Fiqh absat (see above, ch. 1, 
notes 24-6). He also passes by the two traditions on al-amr bil-ma‘ruf found in Abu 
Yusuf’s IChardj (10.19, 11.2), citing the first from Abu Dawud (Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:31.7 = 
Abu Dawud, Sunan , 4:509f. no. 4,338), and ignoring the second. 

196 Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:33.5 (see above, ch. 1, note 4). 

197 Ibid., 34.17 (see above, ch. 1, note 20). The key figure in the isndd of this tradition is 
Abu Bishr al-Mus‘abI (d. 323/935), a Marwaz! who had a reputation as a staunch Sunni 
but a great liar in matters of hadith (see DhahabI, Tadhkira, 803f. no. 793, and Sam'anI, 
Ansdb, 12:292.8); he was presumably a Hanafi. 

198 Jassas, Ahkdm, 1:70.21 (drawn to my attention by Patricia Crone). 

199 Ibid '., 2:30.6, 30.18. 

200 Ibid., 30.11, 30.21, 30.28, 31.5, 31.10, 34.13, 486.10, 486.14, 487.6. Jassas uses the 
recension of Ibn Dasa (d. 346/957fi), for which see J. Robson, 'The transmission of Abu 
Dawud’s Sunan', Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 14 (1952), 581fi; 
for the death date of Ibn Dasa, see DhahabI, Tadhkira, 863.15. 

201 Ja§sas, Ahkdm, 2:486.24,486.30,487.1,487.21,488.11,488.26,488.30,489.1,489.4, 
489.6. These traditions are taken from the chapter on al-amr bi’l-ma ‘ruf in Abu ‘Ubayd, 
Ndsikh, 98-101. He also makes occasional use ofAbu ‘Ubayd’s own comments (compare 
Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:487.2, 489.8 with Abu ‘Ubayd, Ndsikh, 100.3, 101.20). A citation of 
an exegetical view of Sa'Id ibn Jubayr (d. 95/714) missing from the text ofAbu ‘Ubayd’s 
work (cf. Ndsikh, 100.1, 100.3, 100.7, and Burton’s comment, ibid., 167 of the English 
section) can be restored from Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:486.30. 

202 Ibid., 34.27. This tradition derives from his Koran commentary (‘Abd aTRazzaq, Tafsir, 
1:130.9); it appears also in Tabari, Tafsir, 7:104 no. 7,622 (both to Q3:110). 

203 Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:32.17, 32.23, 33.27, 34.25, 487.32, 488.4. Several of these are 
exegetical. 
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out the doctrine of the three modes ( mcinazil ), namely hand, tongue and 
heart. 204 

Yet our author seems also to have been a Mu'tazilitc, like other leading 
HanafT scholars of his day. 205 This is not, however, obvious from his doc¬ 
trine of forbidding wrong as set out in these chapters. Jassas makes no 
mention of any Mu'tazilite authorities. It is true that many of his positions 
are broadly similar to those found in Mu'tazilite accounts; 206 but with one 
exception, none of his doctrines look distinctively Mu'tazilitc. The excep¬ 
tion is his attitude to the use of the sword in performance of the duty. This 
attitude appears in two passages that have a strong claim to be considered 
Mu'tazilite. 207 

The first is an impassioned polemic against the spineless attitudes of 
ignorant anthropomorphist traditionists. 208 They alone - in effect - deny 
the duty. They reject resort to arms in the execution of the duty, calling all 
such action sedition (fitna ). 209 They hold that injustice and murder may be 


204 Ibid., 30.3 (where the term mandzil appears), and cf. 30.16, 487.14. The three modes 
tradition is cited more than once (ibid., 30.10, 30.14, 486.12). In several places perfor¬ 
mance in the heart is linked to taqiyya (ibid., 32.16, 487.17, 487.29, 488.22, and cf. 
486.4). 

205 See Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturidism’, 112. He was the author of works of kaldm 
as well as of fiqh (Ibn al-Murtada, Tabaqdt, 130.12), and is quoted for the remark that it 
was Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/916) who made the science of kaldm easy (ibid., 80.2). 
His Mu'tazilism is, however, called in question in A. K. Reinhart, Before revelation: the 
boundaries of Muslim moral thought, Albany 1995, 46f. 

206 Thus the duty is imposed by Koran, tradition and consensus (Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:486.2, and 
cf. 33.21). It is collective (fard ‘ ala 3 l-kifdya), not individual (fard ‘ ala kull ah ad ft nafsihi) 
(ibid., 29.19, 33.22). Drastic action is not permitted where lesser measures will suffice 
(ibid., 31.23). Though no formal set of conditions is advanced, some points are familiar: 
personal danger releases one from the obligation to act (ibid., 30.4, 32.8, 487.30); like¬ 
wise there is no duty to attempt the impossible (ibid., 30.4, 487.14, 487.31, and cf. 
30.16, 31.17), and the obligation to speak out lapses where nothing would be achieved 
by it (ibid., 32.12,488.23). If we see a wicked man (fdsiq) performing al-amr bil-ma c ruf, 
it is our duty to assist him (ibid., 3:119.27). We also find discussions of the obligation of 
the sinner to perform al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (ibid., 2:33.23), of one’s duty to avoid offend¬ 
ers (an yujdnibahum wa-yuzhir hijrdnahum) whom one is unable to confront (ibid., 
30.31, 32.13), and of the question whether heresy (i.e. false belief short of unbelief, see 
ibid., 36.7) is to be tolerated (ibid., 35.27) - the answer being that it depends in the first 
instance on whether the heretic is a progagandist (dd%) (ibid., 35.28). 

207 Note also the definition of ma c ruf in terms of reason ( c aql) (ibid., 3:38.10) without ref¬ 
erence to revelation (cf. above, ch. 2, note 54). 

208 He refers to them as qawm min al-hashw wa-juhhdl ashdb al-hadith (ibid., 2:34.2) - in 

other words, the Sunni traditionists. Fighting the fi 3 a bdghiya is included alongside al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf with citation of Q49:9. In another passage Jassas states that some tradi¬ 
tionists ( qawm min al-hashw) hold that one may only fight the ahl al-bajyhy with sticks 
and sandals, but not with the sword (ibid., 3:400.3); he has already remarked that fighting 
the ahl al-baghy is a form of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf(ibid., 399.30). Elsewhere in the work he 
lashes out at the ignorant traditionists (aghmdr ashdb al-hadith) who are responsible for 
the demise of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf with the result that unjust rulers have taken over the 
affairs of Islam (ibid., 1:70.31). 209 Ibid., 2:34.3. 
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committed by a ruler with impunity (Id yunkar c alayhi ), while other 
offenders may be proceeded against by word or deed - but not with 
arms. 210 The point is not, in the writer’s view, an academic one. It is these 
attitudes that have led to the present sorry state of Islam - to the domina¬ 
tion of the reprobate, of Magians, of enemies of Islam; to the collapse of 
the frontiers of Islam against the infidel; to the spread of injustice, the ruin 
of countries, and the rise of all manner of false religions. 211 All this, we 
learn, is a consequence of the abandonment of the duty to command right 
and forbid wrong, and of standing up to unjust rulers (al-inkdr ‘aid 7- 
sultdn al-jair). We cannot tell whether this attack is original to our author, 
or culled by him from some earlier source; that it may be the latter is sug¬ 
gested by the oddity of his simultaneously attacking the traditionists and 
adducing their traditions as authoritative. The historical references, such as 
they are, would fit the third/ninth century as well as the fourth/tenth. 212 
In any case, the betrayal of forbidding wrong by the traditionists (Hash- 
wiyya) is, as we have seen, a favourite theme of the Mu'tazilites. 213 

The second passage is a variant on the same basic theme: the use of the 
sword against unjust rule. 214 Jassas is considering situations in which it is 
within one’s power to put a stop to some evil, and accordingly one’s duty 
to do so. Where words or blows will not suffice, one will have an obligation 
to resort to arms and, if necessary, to lull the offender; if need be, one will 
do so without prior warning, since such warning may defeat the purpose of 
the action. Examples of relevant criminal behaviour are then adduced, of 
which the most prominent is the collection of non-canonical taxes (al- 
dard’ib wa’l-mukiis). 215 It is the duty of Muslims to kill such tax-collectors; 
every man should do this whenever he can, and without giving them prior 
warning. 216 This does not, of course, imply that the believer is committed 
to anti-fiscal suicide missions. If he fears for his life, he is entitled to leave 

210 Ibid ., 34.6. The passage is borrowed in Abu Hayyan al-Gharnafi, Bohr , 3:20.19. 

211 He names znndaqa, jjbuluww, dualist doctrines, the Khurramiyya and Mazdakism (Jassas, 
Ahkdm, 2:34.11). 

212 The complaint about the domination of Magians could well refer to the power held by 
the ‘Magians’ Fadl ibn Sahl (d. 202/818) and his brother Hasan (d. 236/851) under the 
Caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) (cf. W. Madelung, ‘New documents concern¬ 
ing al-Ma’mun, al-Fadl b. Sahl and ‘All al-Rida’, in W. al-Qadl (ed.), Studio, Arabica et 
Islomica: Festschrift for Ibsdn ’Abbas, Beirut 1981, 344). 

213 See above, ch. 9, notes 7, 40, 63, 160. 214 Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:31.19. 

215 Ibid., 32.3. The passage is cited in Abu Hayyan, Bohr, 3:20.23. 

216 Cf. the Prophetic tradition ‘When you meet a tax-collector ( ‘ashsbdr), kill him!’ (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, FutuhMisr, 231.15). This positive thinking may be contrasted with the more 
sober view of Zamakhshari, for whom the attempt to rebuke and restrain tax-collectors 
(ashdb al-ma ’ dsir , mokkdsun ) is a prime example of the land of futile activity (‘ abath) that 
would make one a figure of fun (for references, see above, ch. 11, note 192). 
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tax-collectors alone. But he should still conduct himself towards them with 
as much incivility as he can muster, 217 and he should avoid socialising with 
them. 218 

In short, if we leave aside the few specifically Hanafi elements in Jassas’s 
account, we can see it as a curious blend of traditionalist and Mu'tazilite 
elements: the traditionalist notion of performance in the heart appears side 
by side with the Mu'tazilite relish for the sword. 219 But as we have seen, it 
was a Maturidite rather than a Mu'tazilite (or traditionalist) Hanafism that 
represented the wave of the future. The Ottoman Empire of the Shaylch al- 
Islam Abu TSu'ud Efendi had no elective affinity for a brand of Hanafism 
that gloried in the killing of tax-collectors. 


217 The term for this unpleasantness is ghilza (Jassas, Ahkam , 2:32.9, and cf. Q9:123). The 
goldsmith’s speech to Abu Muslim was jqhaltz (ibid., 33.18). 

218 As far as Jassas himself is concerned, the Khatlb records no clash with the authorities more 
strenuous than his assiduous refusal to accept the office of qddi 3 l-quddt (see above, 
note 192). 

219 Compare also the vigour of Jassas’s reaction to the threat posed to al-amr bil-ma c ruf\sy 
Q5:105 (cf. above, ch. 2, 30f.): he devotes the greater part of his second chapter on the 
duty (from ibid., 486.17) to damage control on this score, at the same time leaning 
heavily on the notion of performance in the heart to make his case (ibid., 487.15). 



CHAPTER 13 


THE SHAFITTES 


1. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we shall be concerned with doctrines of forbidding wrong 
among members of the ShafTite law-school. 1 It is convenient to bring the 
ShafTites together in this fashion, but not much more. The law-schools of 
Sunni Islam were, in general, real social communities in a way in which its 
theological schools were not, and it was primarily within these commu¬ 
nities that literary heritages were either transmitted or allowed to die out. 
Yet the Shafi'itc tradition proper was a legal one, and here, as elsewhere in 
Sunnism, forbidding wrong was not included within the compass of the 
law-book - for all that the well-known ShafTite Ash'arite Juwayni (d. 
478/1085) thought it should have been. 2 The topic was thus left to the 
theologians. There was, however, no such thing as ShafTite theology. The 
theological doctrines of ShafTi (d. 204/820) himself, even to the extent 
that they were transmitted, were of no great importance to ShafTites; 3 and 
his views on forbidding wrong, fine and upstanding though they doubtless 
were, are not transmitted at all. It was not until the fifth/eleventh century 
that the ShafTites acquired a theological identity in the shape of Ash'arism. 
Even then it was one that they shared with the Malilus, and it met with 


1 I leave aside the Qadl ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), for whom see above, ch. 9, 202. His 
Mu'tazilism was by no means unique among the Shalurcs (see Halm, Ausbreitung , 33, and 
cf. below, note 6); but it was nevertheless an untypical theological allegiance for a ShafTite, 
and his works were not transmitted within the Shafi'itc school. 

2 Juwayni, Irshart , 368.3, cited in Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'riiP, 993b; Juwayni (d. 
478/1085), Ghiydtb al-umam , ed. F. ‘A. Ahmad and M. Hilnh, Alexandria 1979, 177.12. 
Juwayni states that the lawyers have handed over the topic to the mutaknllimiin , whose 
custom it is to treat the duty under usul. Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI likewise remarks in one place 
that the conditions of obligation are discussed in works of ha lam (Tafsir , 8:178.23 (to 
Q3:104)), and in another that the rules of forbidding wrong are a major topic in ilm al- 
usul ( ibid., 16:204.24 (to Q9:112)). 

3 See Madelung, Religious trends , 27fi, contrasting the ShafTites with the Hanbalites and 
Hanafis. 
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continued resistance from traditionalist Shafi'ites. 4 The role of Ash'arism 
as an imported theology was thus comparable to that of Mu'tazilism 
among the ZaydTs, ImamTs and Hanafis. This analogy might suggest the 
appropriateness of a chapter on As IT a rite doctrines of forbidding wrong 
parallel to that on the Mu'tazilites. In fact, however, the analogy breaks 
down. Though we have much detailed information about Ash'ante theo¬ 
logical doctrines prior to their reception among the Shafi'ites, this does not 
extend to forbidding wrong. 5 The impression we are left with is that the 
duty was far less central to Ash'arite concerns than it was to those of 
the Mu'tazilites. And if we juxtapose such later accounts as we find among 
the Shafi'ites and Malikis, we are hard put to it to find anything that looks 
like a common core of Ash'ante doctrine. The subject-matter of this 
chapter is accordingly the views that Shafi'ites have held on forbidding 
wrong, with no implication that there was such a thing as a generally 
accepted Shafi'ite - or indeed Ash'arite - view. 

In practice, the major distinction to be made among the Shafi'ites who 
will concern us is not between Ash'arites and others but, quite simply, 
between Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) and the rest. His account is at once so 
monumental, so distinctive and so widely influential that I shall accord it a 
chapter on its own. The present chapter will thus be somewhat in the 
nature of Ha mlet without the Prince of Denmark; we shall look first at the 
Sliafi'ites before Ghazzali, and secondly at the Sliafi'ites after Ghazzali. 


2. THE SHAFlTTES BEFORE GHAZZALI 

Our earliest information about the views of Shafi'ite scholars on forbidding 
wrong seems to date from a surprisingly late period: the fourth/tenth 
century. The first scholar for whom I have any material is Abu Bakr al-Qaffal 
al-Shashi (d. 365/976), who may have been a Mu'tazilite. 6 All we have from 
him are some brief comments on Q3:110. 7 The tone is strongly activist. The 


4 See ibid., 28f.; Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism’, 109f.; Halm, Ausbreitunj)., 32-40. 

5 Abu Ya'la makes a reference to the view preferred by the MalikI Ash'arite BaqillanI (d. 
403/1013) on the question whether the prospect of being beaten or imprisoned - but not 
actually killed - is enough to void the duty ( Amr, f. 102a.9). The syntax leaves it tantalis- 
ingly unclear on which side of the fence BaqillanI came down. 

6 For Qaffal and his theological allegiance, see Halm, Ausbreitunj}, 33, 35f., 112f.; but see 
also Reinhart, Before revelation, 19-21. 

7 Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Tafsir, 8:191.4,191.23,192.6 (noted in Roest Crollius, ‘Mission and 
morality’, 272); cf. also below, note 16. I identify Razl’s Qaflal as ours (i.e. as al-Qaffal al- 
Kablr) on the strength of the remarks of Nawawl (d. 676/1277) as quoted in SuyutI (d. 
911/1505), Tabaqdt al-mufassirin, ed. ‘A. M. ‘Umayr, Cairo 1976, 109.14, and the 
explicit statement of SuyutI himself, ibid., 110.6. Razl’s most likely source, direct or indi¬ 
rect, is Qaffal’s own Koran commentary, a work singled out for its pernicious Mu'tazilism 
(see Halm, Ausbreitunj), 35, translating Subkl, Tabaqdt, 3:201.14). 
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verse, it will be remembered, declares the Muslim community the best to 
have been brought forth. Remarking that the mode of commanding right 
may be by heart, tongue or hand, Qaffal attributes the superiority of the 
Muslims to the fact that their practice of forbidding wrong extends to 
fighting ( qital ); this, he says, is the most stringent mode of performance of 
the duty, since it involves the risk of being lulled. 8 From what we know of 
Qaffal’s biography, this was not just a rhetorical flourish. He was among ‘the 
disorderly Khurasan rabble’ who appeared in Rayy in 355/966 on their way 
to defend the frontiers of Islam against the Byzantines and Armenians; sig¬ 
nificantly, they justified their depredations as forbidding wrong. 9 

Our earliest Shafi'ite set piece on the duty is found in a work by a pupil 
of Qaffal, the Transoxanian scholar, judge and diplomat Abu ‘Abdallah al- 
Hallmi al-Jurjam (d. 403/1012). 10 In this treatise on the ‘branches of the 
faith’, forbidding wrong rates a chapter as the fifty-second of seventy-seven 
branches. 11 Hallmi quotes scripture and traditions extensively, and what he 
has to say in his own voice is not particularly systematic. A good deal of it 
is too familiar to detain us long. He establishes the obligatoriness of for¬ 
bidding wrong with reference to Koran and normative tradition ( sunna ). 12 
He deploys the three modes, supported by the usual tradition from the 
Prophet. 13 He insists on the minimal duty of avoiding intercourse with 
offenders, 14 but enjoins emigration - where possible - in order to get away 
from evil-doers who cannot be restrained. 15 More striking is a passage rem¬ 
iniscent of Qaffal, but in this case triggered by Q9:67, on the connection 
between forbidding wrong and holy war. Here he stresses the lack of any 
fundamental distinction; we are given to understand that both duties are 
reducible to calling people to Islam, and backing the call with violence 
( qital) where necessary. 16 

This apart, the tone of Hallmi’s account is strongly accommodationist. 
Though he does not mention the tripartite saying so often quoted among 


8 Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Tafsir , 8:191.23. The rest of the passage is explicitly concerned with 
jilmd against unbelief. 

9 Miskawayh, Tajdrib , 6:223.8,223.12, adduced in H. F. Amedroz, ‘The Hisba jurisdiction 
in the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1916, 292f. 

10 For Hallmi see Halm, Ausbreitunjy , 103. For his activity as a diplomat, see also Sahrnl, 
Ta’rikh Jurjdn , 156.16. 

11 Hallmi (d. 403/1012), al-Minhdjfishuab al-imdn, Damascus 1979, 3:215-23; the text 

is frequendy corrupt. I am indebted to Wilferd Madelung for referring me to this work. 
BayhaqI’s Shu‘ab al-imdn is a recension of Hallmi’s work in which traditions appear with 
full isnads (see Bayhaql’s initial statement, ibid. , 1:28.14), and in much greater numbers; 
much of Hallml’s discussion is repeated there, though in a text which is no less corrupt 
{ibid., 6:81.7, 84.22, 87.5, 88.9). 12 Hallmi, Minhdj , 3:216.8. 

13 Ibid., 217.12, and cf. 219.8, 219.21, and cf. 222.2. 14 Ibid., 223.5. 

15 Ibid., 222.15 (read fa 'l-khuruj mm baynihim ). 

16 Ibid., 216.9; the passage reappears in part in QurtubI, Jdmi\ 4:47.11. 
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the Hanafis, he presents what is in some degree the same division of labour 
in a more elaborate form, and in his own voice. For Halim! the set of believ¬ 
ers who are qualified to undertake the duty is an explicitly restricted one. 17 
Leaving aside for the moment a relaxation which he introduces at the end 
of his argument, Halim! limits the duty to two kinds of people: the ruler 
(.sultan al-Muslimin , 18 or simply sultan ), and the righteous scholar ( al- 
c dlim al-muslih ). 19 It is in the first instance on the ruler that the duty falls, 20 
since he alone has executive power. 21 Since he is not omnipresent, the ruler 
should appoint a watch-dog in each town (balad) and village ( qarya ); this 
appointee should be a learned and trustworthy man of strong and sound 
character. 22 Whenever he 23 hears of a wrong that needs to be put right, he 
should act. It makes no difference to the ruler’s duty whether he is himself 
an offender. 24 When the ruler does not perform the duty ( c inda imsdk al- 
sultdn ), it falls upon others - namely the righteous scholars of the commu¬ 
nity. 25 They are all of them obligated to perform the duty, so far as they are 
able, in the three familiar modes, even to the extent of seeking assistance 
where this is appropriate; 26 but they are not to presume to encroach on the 
executive powers of the ruler by inflicting penalties. 27 There is no mention 
of resort to arms or killing on their part. 

What if a prospective performer of the duty (other than the ruler) lacks 
one or other of the two requisite qualities? He might be a scholar, but not 
a righteous one. In such a case Halim! does not budge from his view. 28 
Such a man would be better occupied reforming his own character, and 
lacks the moral authority needed to carry out the duty vis-a-vis others. 29 
But what of a righteous Muslim ( min sulahd’ al-Muslimin) who is not an 
outstanding scholar ( min al- c ulamd ’ al-mubarrizin) ? Hallml considers this 
question pretty much as an afterthought, and states (but God knows best) 


17 Halimi, Minhaj, 3:216.17. The beginning of this passage reappears in Qurtubi, Jami\ 
4:47.13. 18 So Hallml, Minhaj, 3:216.18. 19 So ibid., 217.14. 

20 Ibid., 216.18; ‘in the first instance’ is my addition. 

21 Specifically the powers of carrying out hadd punishments, making decisions relating to dis¬ 
cretionary floggings (ta'zir), making arrests and releasing prisoners, and imposing ban¬ 
ishment [naff) and torture ( ta‘dlnb ) if the ruler considers them politic (ibid., 216.18). 

22 find., 216.20. Hallml docs nor use the term muljttmb. 23 Sc. the ruler’s appointee. 

24 Ibid., 219.5. As will be seen, the ruler is in this respect an exception, the reason given being 

that ‘rulership is just that’ ( al-saltana hiyahddhd) - i.e. were the ruler to cease to command 
and forbid, he would thereby cease to be a ruler. 25 Ibid. ,219.7. 

26 Ibid., 217.7. Read yazjur for yuakhbhir, tdqatihi for td’atibi, and yutiq for yutbiq, ibid., 
217.8; read Id yutiq for yutiq, ibid., 217.9. For these readings, compare BavhaqI, Shu’ab, 
6:85.14, and Salihl, Kanz, 190.27. 27 Hallml, Minhdj, 3:217.10. 

28 Ibid., 218.13. He claims the support of two traditions, ibid., 218.23. 

29 Ibid., 218.13, 219.8. In indicating that such a man is not even permitted to undertake the 
duty (ibid., 218.21), Hallml espouses a view which, though widely discussed, is almost 
always rejected. 
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that if such a man forbids an evil the status of which is apparent even to the 
unlearned ( al- c timma ), then his standing in the matter is the same as that 
of the righteous scholar. 30 

It goes well with this that a vein of sensitivity to the social context of the 
duty runs through Halimi’s account of it. 31 Thus he concerns himself with 
situations in which the duty is best deferred. On encountering a man in his 
cups, you might pour away what is left of his liquor, but it would be unwise 
to speak to him, and pointless, until he has sobered up. 32 Equally he 
emphasises that one who undertakes the duty must be discriminating. 33 He 
must know when to be kind and when to be harsh, how to talk to people 
of every class ( tabaqa) in a manner appropriate to each, and how to ensure 
that his initiative is not counter-productive. 34 He is not bound to take 
action leading to the public disgrace of the offender; 35 he could speak in 
general terms about the evil in question in public, but without identifying 
the offender, or he could privately send him a message about it. 

All in all, Halimi’s approach - in contrast to that of his teacher - is 
marked by respect for constituted authority and social hierarchy, perhaps 
even by a certain urbanity. In effect, he expresses the accommodationist 
tendency we encountered in Hanafism better than the Hanafis themselves. 

We meet similarly antithetical styles among Shafi'ites of the fifth/ 
eleventh century. Views reminiscent of HallmT’s are briefly expressed by 
Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI (d. 476/1083) in an Ash'arite creed. 36 There are those 
whose duty it is to punish wrongdoing; these are caliphs and their subordi¬ 
nates. There are those who are obligated to take verbal action (anyughayyir 
bit-listin'). And there are those who are not obligated at all. 37 But as we will 
see, most accounts dating from this period do not share this tendency. 

30 Ibid., 222.12. 

31 Cf. his unusual view that tambourines may be permitted to women, but not to men (Subkl, 
Tabaqdt, 4:339.8). 

32 Hallml, Minlmj, 3:217.20, with what is obviously the continuation at line 22. 

33 Ibid., 218.3. 

34 This does not apply in the case of a ruler, who does not need to be tactful - unless he is a 

powerless ruler, in which case he finds himself in the same boat as the righteous scholar 
(ibid., 218.6). 35 Ibid., 219.9 (or so I understand the tenor of the passage). 

36 Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI (d. 476/1083), Aqidat al-salaf apud his al-Mahna ft I-jadal, ed. 
‘A. TurkI, Beirut 1988, lOlf. no. 36, and M. Bernand, La Profession defoi d’Abu Ishaq al- 
Sirdzi, Cairo 1987, 71.17. For Abu Ishaq, see Encyclopaedia Iranica, art. ‘Abu Eshaq al- 
SlrazT’ (W. Madelung). There is, however, some doubt as to the attribution of this text to 
Abu Ishaq (see W. Madelung’s review of Bernand’s edition. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1989, 135f., where two corrections are also given to the reading of our passage; 
in Turkl’s edition, read al-umma mujmPa for wa-li-ummat Muhammad). Abu Ishaq’s 
contemporary Abu TQasirn al-Qushayrl (d. 465/1072) also mentions the duty in a creed 
(quoted in Subkl, al-Sayf al-mashhur, f. 42b.1), but he says nothing of interest, beyond 
declaring rebellion against unjust rule to be impermissible. 

37 Note that he does not say that they are obligated to perform the duty' in the heart. 
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A case in point is a discussion of the duty by the celebrated Mawardi (d. 
450/1058). 38 He organises his account around an unusual distinction: 
there are cases in which the offence is committed by isolated individuals, 
and there are those in which it is the work of a group. In cases of the first 
kind, it is universally agreed that it is the duty of anyone who witnesses the 
wrong to command and forbid the wrongdoers, provided he is able to do 
so; 39 the only disagreement concerns the question whether this obligation 
is grounded in reason or revelation. 40 This is, of course, a favourite 
Mu'tazilite issue, and what follows is in fact a Mu'tazilite analysis within 
which is included a typically Mu'tazilite account of the danger condition. 41 
In cases of the second kind, which are likely to include what we would call 
political conflicts, opinions differ. 42 Some traditionists (ashdb al-hadlth) 
deny the obligatoriness of taking action against such a wrong, and recom¬ 
mend that one should stay quietly at home; another school - clearly the 
ImamTs - defers the obligation until the appearance of their expected 
(imam); yet others, including Asamm (d. 200/815f.), make it conditional 
on agreement on a just imam. 43 But the great majority of theologians 
(jumhur al-mutakallimin) hold it to be obligatory to proceed if the con¬ 
ditions are satisfied; here it is necessary that one have capable helpers, since 
without them one risks being killed without attaining the goal, a course 
which reason condemns. Presumably MawardI shares this view. This 
account may not share Qaffal’s forcefulness, but it shows no accommoda- 
tionist tendencies. 

This is in some tension with what MawardI says about the duty of the 
individual to forbid wrong in his well-known treatise on government. His 
primary concern there is with the role of the officially appointed censor 
( muhtasib). 44 He deals with the duty of the individual only at the begin- 


38 Mawardi, Adab , 101-3. On Mawardi, see EP, s.n. (C. Brockelmann). It may be noted 
that he makes no mention of the doctrine of the three modes. 

39 Mawardi, Adab, 101.14. 40 Ibid., 101.17. 

41 Cf. above, ch. 9,206 and 209 no. (5). The account of the danger condition does not reflect 
the views of Abu THusayn, since a distinction is made between cases that do and do not 
involve the greater glory of the faith (izaz din Allah, ibid., 102.10); but I see nothing to 
preclude its derivation from the school of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. Mawardi was later accused of 
Mu'tazilite tendencies on the basis ofhis Koran commentary (see Subkl, Tabaqdt, 5:270.1, 
cited in EP, art. ‘Mawardi’); it is not clear to me whether he was in any sense an Ash'arite. 

42 Mawardi, Adab, 102.18. 

43 For the traditionists, cf. above, ch. 12, 336f.; for the Imamls, cf. above, ch. 11, note 116, 
for Asamm, cf. above, ch. 9, note 15. 

44 Mawardl’s account of the muhtasib is read by Laoust as an attempt to cut back on the 
unofficial forbidding of wrong in favour of the power of the state, and not entirely without 
reason (H. Laoust, ‘La pensee et Faction politiques d’al-Mawardl’, Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques, 36 (1968), 36-8; cf. also Lambton, State and government, 311; Glassen, 
Mittlere Weg, 23). 
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rung of his chapter on the censor, setting out nine differences between 
the individual and official duties. 45 For the most part the distinctions he 
makes are straightforward, and need not detain us; for example, the duty 
is an individual one for the censor, but a collective one for others, and he 
alone may be paid a salary for it from the public treasury. Two of 
Mawardi’s distinctions, however, are arresting. The second of the nine 
distinctions is that the official censor may not be distracted from his duties 
- by pressure of other business, so to speak - because these duties are his 
business; by contrast, such distraction is permissible for the individual, 
since his activity is supererogatory (min nawafil ‘amalihi ). This contrasts 
with Mawardi’s statement in the same text that individuals are subject to 
a collective obligation. The sixth distinction is that the official censor has 
the right to engage helpers, whereas the individual does not. This seems 
to contradict the account Mawardi gives in his other work of cases in 
which the offence is committed by a group. In both instances, the effect 
is to lower the profile of the duty of the individual Muslim; it is hardly 
accidental that Mawardi expresses such views in a handbook written to 
instruct the political authorities. 46 

The next major figure of concern to us is the Ash'arite Juwayni (d. 
478/1085). As usual, much of what he says is familiar and requires little 
attention. He discusses the grounding of the obligation in consensus, 
setting aside the alleged dissent of the Rafida. 47 He distinguishes matters 
in which laymen can tell right from wrong from those in which it takes 
scholarly judgement ( ijtihad) to do so; in the former, in contrast to the 
latter, it is for laymen and scholars alike to command and forbid. 48 He takes 
the usual view of disagreements between law-schools, 49 and of the obliga¬ 
tion of the wrongdoer to forbid wrong himself. 50 He states that the obli¬ 
gation is a collective one, going on to say that if in every district ( suq‘) 


45 Mawardi, al-Abkdm al-sultaniyya, 315.4. This became a favourite schema; it is reproduced 
by such authors as the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la ( al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya , 284.9), the Shafi'ite 
Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (d. 729/1329) (Ma'dlim al-qurba fi ahkdm al-hisba, ed. R. Levy, 
London 1938, 11.10, with omission of Mawardi’s fifth difference), and the MalikI 
‘UqbanI (d. 871/1467) (Tuhfat al-ndzir, ed. A. Chenoufi, Bulletin d’Etudes Orientates, 
19 (1965-6), 177.22; ‘UqbanI rewrites the first difference to remove Mawardl’s categori¬ 
sation of al-amr ln : l-ma ’rufus a collective duty where the ordinary believer is concerned). 
It is also taken up in Chalmeta, El ‘senor del zoco’, 613f. 

46 Laoust, however, goes too far in this direction. He reads too much into the first, third and 

fourth differences; he also gives a misleading rendering of the ninth, inasmuch as he does 
not make it clear that the customary matters it relates to are those about which the law is 
silent (‘La pensee’, 36fi). 47 Juwayni, Irshdd, 368.4. 48 Ibid., 368.15. 

49 Ibid., 369.5. He states it as school doctrine that every mujtabid is right; but he adds that 
it comes to the same thing if one believes only one to be right, but does not know his 
identity. 50 Ibid. , 369.9. 
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someone appropriate undertakes it, others are relieved of it. 51 And he rules 
out any kind of spying. 52 

More interesting are the passages that make it clear that he is no accom- 
modationist. He emphasises that the duty is not reserved to rulers ( wnlat ), 
but extends to individual Muslims (dhdd al-Muslimm ); the proof of this 
is again consensus, for in early Islamic times such individuals would 
command and forbid the rulers themselves, and did so with the approval 
of the Muslims at large. 53 Later he stresses that taking action where 
words ( qawl) do not suffice is permissible for subjects in the case of a grave 
sin, so long as it does not lead to armed conflict; this latter is for the ruler 
(sultan ). 54 This sounds prudently non-Mu‘tazilite. But he then goes on to 
say something which was on occasion to take away the breath of posterity. 55 
If the ruler of the time (wall al-waqt) acts in a manifesdy unjust fashion, 
and does not respond to verbal admonition, then it is for ‘the people of 
binding and loosing’ ( ahl al-hall wal-‘aqd) to prevent him, even if this 
means doing batde with him. 56 

Rather like Mawardi, Juwaynl speaks about the duty in a different tone 
in a work concerned mainly with the imamate. 57 Here again he says that 
the duty extends to all Muslims ( kdffat al-Muslimm), provided they 
possess the requisite firmness and understanding. 58 He then limits subjects 
to restrained verbal initiatives, to the exclusion of armed conflict; in such 
cases they should turn the matter over to the rulers. 59 No mention is made 
here of the problem of the unjust ruler. Juwaynl does, however, go on to 
say that, subject to some restriction, individual Muslims are not excluded 


51 Ibid., 369.11. 

52 Ibid., 370.6. For taqnir read tanqir, as in the quotation in Nawawl, Shark Sahih Muslim, 

1:385.25. 53 luw.ivni, Irshiid, 368.1(1. 

54 Ibid., 369.14. Note that action and words are mentioned as modes, but not performance 
in the heart; by contrast, Abu Bakr ibn Maymun in his commentary on the Irshad men¬ 
tions performance in the heart among the three modes {Shark al-Irshdd, ed. A. H. A. al- 
Saqqa, Cairo 1987, 607.23; I do not know the date of this commentary, except that the 
manuscript used by the editor was copied in 782/1380 (ibid., 7 of the editor’s introduc¬ 
tion)). Later Ash'arite authors who mention performance in the heart include Fakhr al- 
Dln al-RazI ( Tafsir, 8:177.17,179.22 (to Q3:104)) and Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (Ma‘dlim, 22.8, 
in a scholastic passage on the duty quoted from an unnamed scholar; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa 
describes himself as an Ash'arite, ibid., 3.4). An earlier writer close to Ash'arism who men¬ 
tions performance in the heart is Raghib al-Isbahanl (_//. later fourth/tenth century), 
stating the view of'most mutakallimuri 1 (Muhadarat al-udabd’, Beirut 1961, 1:134.13; 
for his theological stance, see El 2 , art. ‘Raghib al-Isfahanl’, 390b (E. K. Rowson)). 

55 Juwaynl, Irshad, 370.3; cf. the negative reaction of Nawawl (Shark Sahih Muslim, 
1:385.23). On the other hand, Abu Bakr ibn Maymun endorses JuwaynI’s position (Shark 
al-Irshdd, 608.6). 

56 Should we see here Juwaynl’s settled opinion, or an ill-tempered response to the Seljuq 

persecution of the Ash'arites in 445/105 3f. which drove him into exile (cf. Madelung, 
Religious trends, 33)? 57 Juwaynl, Ghiydth al-umam, 176f. 58 Ibid., 176.10. 

59 Ibid., 176.11. In contrast to the doctrine of the Irshad , this would seem to exclude phys¬ 
ical action short of armed conflict on the part of subjects. 
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from performing the duty in the market-place - acting for God’s sake 
( muhtasibun ), as he puts it. 60 

A contemporary of Juwaym from whom we have a brief account of the 
duty is the litde-lcnown Ash'aritc Mutawalli (d. 478/1086). 61 He 
grounds the obligation in Koran, tradition and - so it seems from a 
damaged passage - the continuing practice of the Muslims; he implies 
that it is a collective obligation. He makes the same distinction as Juwaym 
between matters that do and do not require scholarly judgement 
( ijtilmd ), 62 and in language very similar to Juwaym’s he states that per¬ 
forming the duty by word and action is not reserved to the rulers 
( a’imma ), but extends to individual subjects (almd al-ra c iyya) as long as 
it does not lead to fighting. 63 

We may end this survey with an account of the duty by Kiya al-Harrasi 
(d. 504/1110), an Ash'arite contemporary of Ghazzali who, like him, was 
a pupil of Juwaym. 64 Here, however, he is following in the footsteps of the 
Hanafi Mu'tazilite Jassas (d. 370/981). 65 Thus he states that where words 
are not enough, one may if necessary proceed as far as killing the 
offender; 66 he goes on from this to a discussion of the view of the scholars 
on self-defence and rescue, in which he reports them as holding that one 
may kill collectors of illegal taxes without warning. 67 What is noteworthy 
is his willingness to adopt or quote these views without protest. 

In sum, we find among early Shafrite authorities no homogeneous doc¬ 
trine of forbidding wrong. In particular, they differ with respect to the level 
of activity they allow to individuals. But the accommodationist tone of 
Hallmi’s account turns out on balance to be uncharacteristic. As to what 
might constitute a properly Ash'arite doctrine of the duty, we are left pretty 
much in the dark. 68 


60 Ibid. , 177.4. 

61 Mutawalli (d. 478/1086), Mughrii , ed. M. Bernand, Cairo 1986, 66.1. The text is prob- 
lematic, the scribe having left several blanks in the manuscript. See also Madelung’s review 
of Bernand’s edition in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1988, 173. 

62 Mutawalli, Mujyhrii , 66.8. He says that where ijtihad is needed, action is reserved to the 
rulers (a’imma). 

63 Ibid ., 66.7; compare Juwaynl, Irshad , 370.1. Both use the phrase nasb qitdl. 

64 See Halm, Ausbreitunjy , 58f. 

65 Kiya al-Harrasi (d. 504/1110), Ahkdm al-Qur’dn , ed. M. M. 'All and 'I. 'A. 'I. 'Atiyya, 
Cairo 1974-5, 2:62-7 (to Q3:104). The treatment follows that of Jassas’s work of the 
same title; thus HarrasI begins with the point that the duty is a collective one, and ends 
with its application to heresy. His discussion, however, is much less full, and only at one 
point does he insert substantial material of his own (ibid., 67.4-11). It may be noted that 
he quotes the ‘three modes’ tradition (ibid., 63.5), but otherwise makes no reference to 
performance in the heart. For Jassas’s account, see above, ch. 12, 334-8. 

66 Ibid., 64.4; he bases this on Q49:9. Cf. Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:31.17. 

67 HarrasI, Ahkdm, 2:65.7. Cf. Jassas, Ahkdm, 2:32.3. 

68 The silence of the known Ash'arites discussed above (in contrast to Halim!) regarding per¬ 
formance in the heart is suggestive, but by no means conclusive. 
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The biographies of early Sh affiles make only occasional reference to 
the performance of the duty. The Naysaburi Abu ’T‘Abbas al-Sarraj (d. 
313/925) used to command right and forbid wrong riding on his 
donkey, telling his teaching assistant ( musta.mli) ‘Abbas to do away with 
this and break that (Yd ‘Abbas! glmyyir kadhd! iksir badhd!). 69 In another 
anecdote he is brought in to remonstrate with the ruler, but embarrasses 
everybody by bringing up a point about the ritual of prayer in the 
mosque, instead of furthering the material interests of the city. 70 Abu ‘All 
al-ManT‘1 (d. 463/1071) was likewise a performer of the duty, and 
received the attention and respect of rulers in this connection; the Seljuq 
sultan Alp Arslan (r. 455-65/1063-73) was said to have remarked of him 
that ‘there is in my kingdom someone who does not fear me but only 
God’. 71 


3. THE SHAFlTTES AFTER GHAZZALI 

After Ghazzall, the Shafi'ite literary record is an anti-climax, though still 
richer than that of the Hanafis. Accounts of forbidding wrong are found 
in a variety of literary contexts, of which the best represented are works of 
theology on the one hand and commentaries on the ‘three modes’ tradi¬ 
tion on the other. (Creeds are disappointing. 72 ) Neither stream is particu¬ 
larly impressive. The theological literature, to which for our purposes 
there is no Hanafi parallel, starts fairly strongly with Sayf al-Din al- 
Amidi (d. 631/1233), but peters out over the following centuries. 73 The 

69 Sublet, Tabaqat, 3:108.15, 109.1; DhahabI, Siyar , 14:394.13 (I owe this reference to 
Nurit Tsafrir); Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373), Tabaqat al-fuqaha al-Shdjiiyyin, ed. A. ‘U. 
Hashim and M. Z. M. ‘Azab, Cairo 1993, 1:218.19; and cf. Isnawl (d. 772/1370), 
7 'abaqat al-Shaji’iyya , ed. ‘A. al-Juburi, Baghdad 1970-1, 2:34.7. 

70 Subkl, Tabaqat, 3:109.3. 

71 Ibid., 4:301.8. I have noted a couple of further instances from this period. One is Abu 1- 
Nadr al-TusT (d. 344/955) (Isnawl, Tabaqat, 2:162.5; Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqat, 1:269.15); 
the other is Abu ‘Abdallah al-Khabbaz! (d. 497/11031'.), a pupil of Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI 
(ibid., 2:503.1, and cf. Subkl, Tabaqat, 4:348 n. 3). 

72 Madelung’s observation that later Sunni creeds rarely refer to al-amr bi’Tma‘ruf(‘ Amr be 
ma'ruf’, 993b) holds good for the Shafi'ites. A rare exception is the ’Aqida of Ibn Daqlq 
al-'Id (d. 702/1302), who was both a MalikI and a Shafi'ite, in the commentary of Ibrahim 
ibn Abl Sharif al-MaqdisI (d. 923/1517), al-Tqd al-nadid, ms. Princeton, Yahuda 879, ff. 
30a-31a (in red). For this manuscript, see Mach, Catalogue, 195 no. 2,285; but note that 
I hesitantly follow the title-page of the manuscript in ascribing the commentary to Burhan 
al-DIn Ibrahim rather than to his brother Karnal al-DIn Muhammad (d. 906/1500); cf. 
Sakhawl, Daw’, 1:135.3. For two fifth/eleventh-century creeds that mention the duty, see 
above, note 36. 

73 It is frustrating that we do not seem to possess a formal account of the duty by Fakhr al- 
Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210), the leading Ash'arite authority of the whole period. He does, 
of course, discuss some issues in his Koran commentary (see, lor example, Tafsir, 3:47.5 
(to Q2:44), 8:178.26 (to Q3:104), for the obligation of the sinner); but for the core topic 
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commentaries on the ‘three modes’ tradition, though more numerous 
than those of the Hanafis, exhibit the same rather unstructured character. 
With the exception of one monographic treatment of forbidding wrong, 
such other accounts as I have found here and there are rather similar in 
style to these commentaries. In the Shafi'ite case, moreover, the dust of the 
scholastic tradition was not disturbed by any equivalent of the Qadizadelis 
and the lively reaction they provoked. I shall accordingly deal with the later 
Shafi'ites rather summarily. 

Amid! treats the duty in his monumental theological treatise. 74 He 
devotes two sections to it. The first includes a discussion of the basis of for¬ 
bidding wrong. He states that it is Ash'ante and Sunni doctrine that it is 
founded in revelation, not reason, 75 and gives a brief exposition which 
makes reference to consensus, Koran and tradition. 76 However, the dom¬ 
inant theme of this section is an argument against the view that the duty 
can only be performed on the authority of the imam. He ascribes this view 
to some of the Rafida; everyone else agrees that forbidding wrong is oblig¬ 
atory whether the imam enjoins it or not. 77 His main argument is that we 
know that individual Companions after the death of the Prophet com¬ 
monly performed the duty without seeking any such authority, and later 
generations have followed suit. 78 Quite why he should invest such energy 
in refuting this alleged Rafidite position is unclear to me. The second 
section is unusual in setting out no fewer than seven conditions for obliga¬ 
tion, and in referring to them as ‘restrictions’ ( quyud ). 79 The schema was 
ignored by Shaft ite posterity; Katib Chelebi had a use for it because he 
wished to discourage Qadizadeli activism by emphasising the sheer number 
of restrictions. 80 The individual items on the list contain no real surprises, 


of the conditions of obligation, he refers us to the theological literature ( kutub al-kaldm, 
ibid., 178.23). Much the same is true on a smaller scale for Baydawl (thus for his treat¬ 
ment of the obligation of the sinner, see Anwar , 2:35.17 (to Q3:104)). 

74 AmidI, Abkdr al-afkdr , ff. 310a-311a. For this work, see Gimaret, Theories , 153f. The 
account of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf shows no dependence on Ghazzall. 

75 AmidI, Abkdr , f. 310a. 14, and cf. f. 310b. 18. He mentions the views of the JubbaTs in a 
passage echoed by the ShafTite Mahmud ibn Abl TQasim al-Isfahanl (d. 749/1349) in 
his commentary on the Tajrid of Naslr al-Dln al-Tusi ( Tasdid , ms. Princeton, Yahuda 
2,220, f. 223b. 12; for this manuscript, see Mach, Catalogue, 261 no. 3,062). 

76 AmidI, Abkdr, f. 310a.24, 310b.3. 

77 Ibid., f. 310a. 13. The text is corrupt; a better text is found in the citation of the passage 
by JurjanI (d. 816/1413) in his commentary to Ijl ( Mawdqif, 331.7). JurjanI gives a short¬ 
ened and somewhat rearranged paraphrase of the whole section (ibid., 331.7-22). 

78 AmidI, Abkdr, f. 310a.18. Compare Juwaynl and Mutawalll (above, 347, and note 53); 
also Ghazzall (below, ch. 16, note 29). 

79 Ibid., ff. 310b.19-31 la.21. Here too JurjanI draws on AmidI, but not for the structure of 
the presentation. 

80 Katib Chelebi, Mizdn al-haqq, 92-5 (= trans. Lewis, 106-8); cf. above, ch. 12, note 169. 
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all being already familiar in one way or another. 81 All in all, Amidi’s account 
is a substantial one, if only by Ash'arite standards. But it is too isolated to 
be representative of a continuing Ash'arite tradition. 82 

The treatment of the duty in two works of‘Adud al-Din al-Iji (d. 756/ 
1355) is altogether slighter. 83 In contrast to Amid!, he confines himself to 
two conditions of obligation. 84 Of the commentators, the Hanafi Ash'arite 
Jurjani (d. 816/1413) has nothing of significance to add in his own 
name. 85 Dawanl (d. 908/1502) is more forthcoming, 86 but the only 


81 In summary the restrictions are as follows. (1) The performer must be legally competent. 
(Katlb Chelebi extends this to include the offender; this aligns him with what Ghazzall says 
in his Kimiyd-yi sa‘adat as opposed to his Ihyd 3 (see below, ch. 16, note 71), and also with 
the scholastic account quoted in Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim, 22.11.) (2) The performer 
must know right from wrong in the case, which does not mean that he must be a scholar 
(and the sinner is obligated; Amidl’s treatment of this point is quoted in Ibrahim al-Laqanl 
(d. 1041/1631), Hiddyat al-murid, ms. Princeton, Yahuda 504, f. 283a. 16; for this manu¬ 
script, see Mach, Catalogue, 200 no. 2,337). (3) The alleged offence must actually be one. 
(The combination of these last two points is reminiscent of the school of Abu THusayn, 
see above, ch. 9, note 151.) (4) It must not be a matter of dispute between law-schools. 
(5) It must be the case that no one else undertakes the duty, since it is not an individual but 
rather a collective obligation; it suffices if a single person undertakes it in each district 
( ndhiya ). (The idea of a single person in each district is an echo of Juwaynl, see above, note 
51.) (6) There must be expectation of success (Katlb Chelebi elaborates that the chances 
must be against it resulting in harm; for khalq isrdr read khalqa idrdr at Mizdn al-haqq, 
94.1); but if there is no prospect of success, it is still commendable as a public affirmation 
of Islamic norms ( izhdr sha c d 3 ir al-Isldm). (Cf. the quotation ascribed to AmidI in LaqanI, 
Hiddya , f. 282b.3, whence Bajurl (d. 1276/1860), Tuhfat al-murid, apud LaqanI, 
Jawharat al-tawhid, Cairo n.d., 203.10.) (7) There must be no spying or prying. Outside 
this framework of restictions, AmidI adds in the course of a final argument that the per¬ 
former must have reason to believe that the offence in question will take place ( Abkdr, 
f. 311a.24; his use of the terms amdrdt and istimrdr in this connection is reminiscent of 
Imam! usage (cf. above, ch. 11, 276 no. (2)). Note that AmidI is silent on the danger con¬ 
dition, perhaps inadvertently; hence Katlb Chelebi’s elaboration of the sixth restriction. 

82 It may be noted in passing that AmidI makes no mention of performance in the heart (cf. 
above, notes 54, 68). 

83 Ijl (d. 756/1355), al-Aqida al-Adudiyya, apud Dawanl (d. 908/1502), Shark ‘aid 7- 
Aqa 3 id al-Adudiyya , printed in the margin of the Hdshiyas thereto of SiyalkutI (d. 
1067/1657) and Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1323/1905), Cairo 1322, 211.3; and his 
Mawdqif, 33If. All the points mentioned in the ‘ Adudiyya are covered in the Mawdqif In 
the latter he discusses familiar topics: obligatoriness and supererogation, the collective char¬ 
acter of the duty, and the conditions of obligation. He also remarks, in a manner reminis¬ 
cent of Juwaynl, that whereas ‘we 1 regard the subject as belonging to positive law (furu ), 
the Mu'tazilites consider it under theology (usul) (Mawdqif 331.6; cf. above, note 2). 

84 One is that one must think it will not lead to disorder (Jitna ), or fail to achieve its purpose 
- though (in this latter case) it is still virtuous to proceed for the glory of Islam ( izhdran 
li-shi dr al-Isldm) {ibid., 331.24; cf. above, note 81, no. (6)). The other is that there must 
be no spying (backed by Koran, tradition and an appeal to the practice {sira) of the 
Prophet) (ibid., 332.3). 

85 Jurjani, Shark, apud Ijl, Mawdqif, 331f. Elsewhere this Hanafi Ash'arite provides revela- 
tionist definitions of ma‘ruf and munkar (al-Sayyid al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl (d. 816/1413), 
Ta‘rifdt, ed. C A. ‘Umayra, Beirut 1987, 275.14, 290.5; cf. also Shayzarl (fl. later 
sixth/twelfth century), Nihdyat al-rutba, ed. S. B. al-'Arlnl, Cairo 1946, 6.4, whence Ibn 
Bassam (seventh or eighth/thirteenth or fourteenth century?), Nihdyat al-rutba, ed. H. 
al-Samarra’I, Baghdad 1968, 10.6, and Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim, 8.15, and cf. 22.5). 

86 Dawanl, Shark, 211.3. However, a good many of the points he supplies in this commen- 
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notable point is his formal division of the category of wrong ( munkar) into 
the forbidden (hardm) and the disapproved ( makruh )? 7 

The last free-standing theological account of forbidding wrong is by Sa‘d 
al-DIn al-Taftazam (d. 793/1390), accompanied by his own commentary. 88 
Taken together, the two works give a fairly substantial coverage of the duty. 
The backbone of the account is taken from Juwayni, suitably paraphrased, 89 
but there is a liberal admixture of other elements. 90 The string of topics is as 
usual a familiar one. 91 Taftazam’s doctrine of the conditions of obligation, 
unlike those of his predecessors, is a triad: (1) knowledge of the law ( al- ‘ilm 
bi-wajh al-maruf)\ (2) the prospect of efficacy (tajwiz al-ta : thir ); and (3) 
the absence of undesirable consequences (intifa al-mafsada). 92 This triad is 
reminiscent of that of the Malik! Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126); 93 but any 
hypothesis that the two triads might go back to a common Ash'arite source 
is complicated by the fact that there are also occasional parallels in unusually 
stripped-down versions of the conditions given in Imam! sources. 94 

The other main genre that concerns us, commentary on the ‘three modes’ 
tradition, goes back to Nawaw! (d. 676/1277), the Damascene Shafi'ite tra- 
ditionist and jurist. Nawaw! included the tradition in his selection of forty 
traditions, 95 and accordingly discussed it briefly in his own commentary on 
that collection. 96 At the same time he treated the tradition at much greater 


tary to the ‘ Adudiyya are already present in, if not taken from, the Mawdqif. The glosses 
of SiyalkutI to DawanI are uninteresting. 

87 Ibid ., 211.4. IjT introduces the category of makruh , but does not specify whether it is a 
species of munkar (Mawdqif, 331.4; cf. also Taftazanl, Shark al-Maqasid , 5:171.21, and 
the scholastic account quoted in Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma c dlim , 22.6). Baydawl (Anwar, 
2:35.17 (to Q3:104)) follows Zamakhsharl (Kashshdf 1:397.10) in explicitly denying the 
divisibility of wrong. For ImamI parallels to DawanT’s view, see above, ch. 11, notes 142, 
250; the same view appears in Bajuri, Tuhfa , 202.7. 

88 Taftazanl, Shark al-Maqasid , 5:171-5; cf. above, ch. 12, note 52. 

89 This dependence is not acknowledged, but at one point Taftazanl expressly cites him ( ibid., 
174.11); compare the echoes of Juwayni noted for AmidI and IjT (see above, notes 78, 81, 
83). Taftazanl too has the idea of one person performing the duty in each district (buq c a, 
ibid., 174.23). 

90 Thus the idea of a duty to proceed Tzdzan lil-din is considered and dismissed with a ref¬ 
erence to idhldl (ibid., 173.21). This is a clear echo of Mu'tazilite doctrine, though hardly 
an accurate representation of it (see above, ch. 9,209 no. (5), and cf. also ch. 6, note 142); 
but for the use of the term idhldl in a Hanbalite source, cf. above, ch. 6, note 150. For his 
citation of a Hanafi source, see above, ch. 12, note 54. 

91 Thus he deals with the grounds of obligation, obligation and supererogation, the correct 
understanding of Q5:105, the conditions of obligation, the role of individual subjects and 
laymen, matters in dispute between the law-schools, the obligation of the sinner, the col¬ 
lective character of the obligation and, somewhat unsually, the duties of the official 
muhtasib. 92 Ibid., 172.4 (in the Maqasid)', similarly 173.15 (in the commentary). 

93 See below, ch. 14, 363f. 

94 See above, ch. 11, notes 18 3-5. The wording of the Maqasid, such as it is, is surprisingly close 

to that found in Naslr al-DIn al-TusI’s Tajrid', a possible link between the two might be 
Isfahanl’s commentary on the Tajrid (Tasdid, f. 224a. 10). 95 See above, ch. 3, note 7. 

96 Nawawl, Shark matn al-Arba c in, 9If. 
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length in his commentary on Muslim, 97 a genre he inherited from his Malik! 
predecessors. 98 

Whatever one might have expected, Nawawi’s approach is not very dif¬ 
ferent in style or content from the theological presentations we have 
already considered. 99 The range of topics covered is much the same - the 
grounds of obligation (with the familiar references to the views of Shi'ites 
and Mu'tazilites), 100 the collective character of the duty, and so forth; 
however, no formal schema of conditions is in evidence. There is no indi¬ 
cation of allergy to Ash'arism: Juwayni is quoted several times, and with 
respect. 101 The main difference is the presence in Nawawi’s account of a 
note of moral urgency missing in the theological literature: he lays great 
stress on the importance of the duty and its present sorry state. 102 

There is, however, one curious doctrinal deviation. The usual view, 
expressed also in the theological literature considered above, is that there 
is no duty where the initiative will not be successful. 103 ‘Izz al-Din ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam (d. 660/1262) explains this straightforwardly enough: forbid¬ 
ding wrong is a means to an end, and if the end does not stand, neither 
does the means. 104 Nawawi, by contrast, states it as the view of the schol¬ 
ars that the duty is not voided because one thinks it will not work ( li- 
kawnihi Id ynfid.fizcinnihi ). 105 One’s duty is to command and forbid, not 
that the offender should comply (innamd c alayhi ’l-amr wal-nahy Id 7- 
qabiil). 106 Likewise in his commentary to his forty traditions, Nawawi 


97 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:380-6. 

98 He quotes the commentary of QadI Tyad (d. 544/1149) at two points ( ibid ., 380.20, 
385.6). The first passage corresponds to Tyad, Ikmdl al-Mulim , ms. Dublin, Chester 
Beatty, no. 3,836, f. 44b.21, the second to f. 45a.18. For this manuscript, see Arberry, 
Handlist, 4:25. 

99 A real traditionalist commentary on the tradition is that of the Hanbalite Ibn Rajab (d. 
795/1393) Jdmi\ 346-52). 

100 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:382.6. Both references are taken (without acknowledge¬ 
ment) from Tyad ( Ihmdl , f. 45a. 16). 

101 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:382.7, 383.3, 385.19, 385.23 (all are passages from the 
Irshad). In the first passage Juwayni is referred to as al-imdm Abu 3 TMa c dli Imam al- 
Haramayn. Subkl describes Nawawi as an Ash'arite (Tabaqdt, 1:132.3, and his Qaldaft 
3 l-jarh wa 3 l-ta c dil, ed. A. Abu Ghudda, Aleppo 1968, 25.7). 

102 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:383.21, 386.14. Nawawi practised what he preached (see 
below, note 135). 

103 For an isolated Sunni exception not dependent on Nawawi, see below, ch. 16, note 41. 
For similar IbadI views, see below, ch. 15, notes 48, 18Of. 

104 'Izz al-Din ibn c Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1262), Qawaid al-ahkdm, Cairo n.d., 1:109.5 ( al- 
wasail tasqut bi-suqut al-maqdsid) . It does, however, remain commendable ( wa-yabqd 7- 
istihbdb). Elsewhere he remarks with reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf that risking life is 
lawful for the greater glory of the faith ( Tzdz al-din) (see the quotations in Subkl, 
Tabaqdt, 8:228.8, and cf. Salihl, Kanz, 130.10). (For his use of the phrase Tzdz al-din 
in another context, see his QawdHd, 1:106.1; for the phrase, cf. above, note 90.) 

105 Nawawi, Shark Sahih Muslim, 1:382.17. He does not owe this view to Tyad. 

106 Ibid., 382.12, 382.19. He quotes Q51:55 and Q5:99. The first verse states that ‘the 
reminder profits (tanfa'u) the believers’; thus Nawawi could have made his point in a less 
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affirms - here in his own voice - that someone who is able to perform the 
duty verbally must do so even if he will not be listened to, just as one must 
greet a person even if one knows that he will not return the greeting. 107 

The subsequent Shafi'ite commentaries base themselves on Nawawi’s to 
a greater or lesser extent. 108 No two are the same, but they are not suffi¬ 
ciently different to merit separate treatment. A good indication of the way 
in which they belong to a common tradition is their marked tendency to 
repeat or otherwise take note of Nawawi’s rejection of the view that obli¬ 
gation turns on the prospect of success; 109 this rejection is much less in evi¬ 
dence among non-Shafi‘ite commentators. 110 (As might be expected, 
Nawawi’s view also crops up in other Shafi'ite works.) 111 The latest of these 


drastic fashion by arguing that the performance of the duty achieves something even when 
the offender is obdurate. 107 Nawawl, Shark matn al-Arba'in , 92.1. 

108 That of Ibn Daqlq al-Td (Shark al-Arba c in , 55-7) is so dependent on Nawawl as to need 
no further discussion. The others I have consulted are those of Ibn Farah al-Ishblll (d. 
699/1300) (Shark al-Arha m, ms. Princeton, Yahuda 4,161, ff. 61b-65a; for this manu¬ 
script, see Mach, Catalogue , 64 no. 711; the author, despite his provenance, was a 
Shafi'ite); TaftazanI (Shark hadith al-Arha m, 105); Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml ( Fath , 
244-8); FashnI (writing 978/1570) (al-Majdlis al-saniyya , Cairo 1278, 133-6); 
ShabshlrT (d. c. 990/1582) (al-Jawdhir al-hakiyya , ms. Princeton, Garrett 753H, ff. 
101b-102b; for this manuscript, see Hitti, Catalog , 435 no. 1436); Munawl (d. 
1031/1622) ( Ta c liq , ms. Princeton, Garrett 752H, ff. 126a-128a; for this manuscript, 
see Hitti, Catalog , 435 no. 1435); and Nabarawl (writing 1243/1828) (Shark 'ala 7- 
Arba'm , Cairo 1960, 171-4). An oddity in this company is the commentary of Tzz al- 
Dln Muhammad ibn Jama'a (d. 819/1416) (al-Tabyin fi shark al-Arba%n , ms. 
Princeton, Yahuda 4,010, ff. 75b-76b; for this manuscript, see Mach, Catalogue , 64f. 
no. 714); this discussion draws heavily on the commentary of the Hanbalite Tuff (note 
particularly the utilitarian formulations, ibid., 76a.3, 76a.7; cf. above, ch. 7, note 75). It 
is worth noting that TaftazanI explicitly extends the obligation to women and slaves 
(Shark hadith al-Arba c in , 105.16). 

109 Ibn Farah, Sharks f. 62b.7; Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, Fath , 245.11 (stating Nawawi’s posi¬ 
tion, but noting widespread adherence to the contrary view); FashnI, Majdlis , 134.30; 
Shabshlrl, Jawdhir^ f. 102a.14; Munawl, Ta c liq , f. 128a.3; Nabarawl, Shark , 172.20; also 
Mu c In al-Dln ibn Safi al-Dln al-Ijl (alive in 911/1506), Shark al-Arba c in, ms. Princeton, 
Garrett 117W, f. 141b.5; for this manuscript, see Hitti, Catalog , 435f. no. 1437, and for 
the author, Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI (d. 1061/1651), al-Kawdkib al-saira , ed. J. S. 
Jabbur, Beirut 1945-58, 1:307£); Muslih al-Dln al-Lari (d. 979/1572), Shark al- 
Arba c in , ms. Princeton, Yahuda 5,067, f. 142a.5 (for this manuscript, see Mach, 
Catalogue , 65 no. 715; for the author, a Shafi'ite who later became a Hanafi, see FT 2 , art 
‘Lari’ (H. Sohrweide)). The exceptions are TaftazanI, who instead gives a statement of 
the usual view, adding that it is nevertheless commendable to proceed izhdran li-shidr 
al-Isldm (Shark hadith al-Arba'in , 105.15 - for his view in his Shark al-Maqasid , cf. 
above, notes 90, 92), and Ibn Jama'a (cf. the previous note). 

110 Most of the non-Shafi'ite commentaries I have seen do not mention Nawawi’s deviant 
view (see, for example, Ibn Rajab, Jdmi\ 350.12, 351.3; 'All al-Qari, Mubin , 189.27; 
Isma'Il ^aqql, Shark , 340.3). But for the adoption of Nawawl’s view in a Hanbalite source, 
see Salihl, Kanz , 128.2. 

111 Ibn Abl Sharif al-MaqdisI follows it in his commentary to the Aqida of Ibn Daqlq al-Td 
( c Iqd , f. 30a. 16), as does the jurist Shirblnl (d. 977/1570) (Mughni 3 l-muhtdj , Cairo 
1933, 4:211.16). Bajuri remarks that ‘most of the scholars, like the Shafi'ites’ deny that 
efficacy is a condition ( Tuhfa , 203.11); this observation, unlike most of Bajuri’s discus¬ 
sion of this condition, is not found in his Vorlage (LaqanI, Hiddya , f. 282a. 19). 
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commentaries I have consulted, that of Nabarawi (active in 1257/1842), 
ends on an appropriate note. After quoting Nawawf s lament about the sad 
state of forbidding wrong in his day, 112 Nabarawi remarks that if that is how 
matters stood in the sixth/twelfth century (sic), what can we say of our 
own time? 113 

What this leaves is a monograph on the duty by Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 814/ 
1411), 114 a Damascene who settled in Damietta. 115 The work, which he 
wrote in less than two months in 810-11/1408, 116 is rather similar in 
character to that written a few decades later by Zayn al-DTn al-Salihi (d. 
856/1452), 117 though considerably less substantial. 118 Like Salihi, he 
relies primarily on Ghazzali for the doctrinal bedrock of his account, 
adopting his structures, echoing his formulations, and including a score 
of attributed quotations from him; 119 but he includes material from many 
other sources, mainly though by no means exclusively Shafi'itc. 120 He 
occasionally claims ideas as his own, but they are not in themselves par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy ones. 121 He pronounces clearly in favour of the per¬ 
formance of the duty by women in so far as they are able, 122 but he 
expresses no view of his own on Ghazzali’s most violent level of perfor¬ 
mance of the duty, 123 and he does not take sides over NawawT’s rejection 
of the efficacy condition. 124 He includes much tradition ( hadith) and 
much exhortation; his intended audience seems not to be restricted to 
the learned. 125 

For the period after Ghazzali, the biographical literature offers numer¬ 
ous examples of Shafi'ites known for their performance of the duty. 

112 Nabarawi, Shari), 173.21. 113 Ibid., 174.3. 

114 Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 814/1411), Tanlnh al-jjhajihn, ed. ‘I. ‘A. Sa'Id, Beirut 1987. This work 
was brought to my attention by Larry Conrad and Maribel Fierro, and a copy was kindly 
obtained for me by Margaret Larkin. 115 Sakhawl, Daw’, 1:203.14. 

116 Ibn al-Nahhas, Tanbih, 536.18. 

117 See above, ch. 7, 161-3. It is quite possible that Salihi knew his predecessor’s work and 
was influenced by it, but I have noticed no specific evidence of this. 

118 It is in fact only the first quarter of the book (15-130) that really concerns us. The rest 
consists in large part of a massive catalogue of sins (major and minor) and of things the 
Prophet forbade (ibid., 131-426), and this is followed by a lengthy survey ofwrongs and 
innovations (ibid., 427-531). The survey owes its general conception to Ghazzali (cf. 
below, ch. 16,442-5), and quotes him from time to time ( ibid., 435.1,460.12, etc.); but 
most of the material in it derives from other sources, or is the work of Ibn al-Nahhas 
himself. After the first quarter of the book, direct references to al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf occur 
only sporadically (as ibid., 167.1, 316.4). 

119 He does not, however, adopt Ghazzall’s India terminology (cf. below, ch. 16, 428f.). 

120 The author most frequently cited is Nawawl. 121 See ibid., 30.22, 112.17. 

122 Ibid., 20.12 (with reference to Q9:71), 33.8 (also including slaves). 

123 Ibid., 59.2; cf. below, ch. 16, 441. 124 Ibid., 118.4. 

125 He glosses the terms shurat (explaining that the singular is shurtl) and maw’uda (ibid., 
38.10). 
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Instances from the sixth/twelfth century are Abu Hafs al-Hamadham 
(d. 554/1159), 126 Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), 127 Silafi (d. 576/1180), 128 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Rafi‘I (d. 580/1184), 129 Bawazljl 
(d. 582/1186f.), 130 KhubushanI (d. 587/1191) 131 and Shihab al-Din al- 
TusI (d. 596/1200). 132 By far the most colourful of these figures is 
KhubushanI. A series of anecdotes stresses his fearlessness in confrontation 
with political power, whether Fatimid or Ayyubid; once when Saladin 
(r. 564-89/1169-93) refused to comply with a petition of his regarding 
illegal taxes, KhubushanI went so far as to poke at the ruler with a stick, 
knocking off his headgear. 133 Such examples occur sporadically thereafter. 
They include authorities as well known as ‘Izz al-DIn ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, 134 
Nawawl 135 and Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 974/1567), 136 and also lesser 
figures such as ‘Abd al-Fattah ibn Nuh of Qus (d. 708/1309), 137 the 
Damascene Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 800/1398 ) 138 and Ja'far ibn 


126 Subld, Tabaqdt, 7:248.12; Isnawl, Tabaqdt, 2:7.14; Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt, 2:647.17. 

127 Isnawl, Tabaqdt, 2:217.5; Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt , 2:695.10. Both note his scant deference 
(iltifdt ) to rulers. 

128 Subld, Tabaqdt , 6:38.8; Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt , 2:686.16. He dealt with many offences in 
his neighbourhood, and once prevented a group who sang the Koran (yaqra 3 un bil- 
alhdn) from doing so. 

129 Rafi‘1 (d. 623/1226), al-Tadwin ft akhbdr Qazwin, ed. C A. al-'Utaridl, Beirut 1987, 
1:382.4. Rafit here devotes a short section to his father’s zeal in al-amr bil-maruf and 
describes the psychosomatic symptoms he was sometimes subject to when unable to right 
a wrong. Cf. also ibid., 2:2.3, 3:214.6. I owe these references to Nurit Tsafrir. 

130 Subld, Tabaqdt , 7:89.6; Isnawl, Tabaqdt , 1:269.1. 

131 Subld, Tabaqdt , 7:14.16; Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt, 2:730.1. 

132 Subld, Tabaqdt, 6:397.8. Subld also tells us that Ibn al-BazrT (d. 560/1165) was of the 

opinion that a man has a duty to order his wife to pray, and to beat her if she does not 
(ibid., 7:253.19). 133 Ibid., 16.10; and cf. Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt, 2:730.20. 

134 Subld, Tabaqdt, 8:209.5; Isnawl, Tabaqdt, 2:198.4 (noting his contempt for kings); and 
cf. Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqdt, 2:874.13. His zeal for the duty seems to have been directed pri¬ 
marily against heresy and innovation, specifically Hanbalism (Subld, Tabaqdt, 8:223.4, 
228.8, 253.2, and cf. 218.7, 238.11). 

135 Ibid., 397 n. 1, mentioning his enounters with Baybars (r. 658-76/1260-77); also 

Isnawl, Tabaqdt, 2:477.15 (speaking of confrontations with kings and lesser figures); Ibn 
Kathlr, Tabaqdt, 2:912.12 (with a similar comment); SakhawT (d. 902/1497), Tarjamat 
Shaykh al-Isldm... AbiZakariyya 3 Muhyi 3 l-Din al-Nawawi, ed. M. H. Rabl c , Cairo 1935, 
3.1, 34.13,47.5, 56.11, 56.25, 57.18,’ 57.23,63.16. 136 ShawkanI, Badr, 1:109.16. 

137 Subld, Tabaqdt, 10:87.10. 

138 Ibn QadI Shuhba (d. 851/1448), Tabaqdt al-Shdfi'iyya, ed. C A. Khan, Hyderabad 
1978-9, 3:198.9 (in the context of religious instruction during the pilgrimage). Other 
such figures are: ‘Abdallah ibn Marwan al-Fariql (d. 703/1303) ( c Afif al-DTn al-Matarl 
al- c UbadI (d. 765/1363fi), Dhayl Tabaqdt al-fuqahd 3 al-Shdfi'iyyin, apud Ibn Kathlr, 
Tabaqdt, 3:185.9; for the author, see C. Gilliot, ‘Textes arabes anciens edites en Egypte 
au cours des annees 1994 a 1996’, MIDEO, 23 (1997), 287f.); Ibn Shihab al-Isna 5 ! (d. 
707/1307f.) (Isnawl, Tabaqdt, 1:159.6); Sadr al-DTn al-Yasufi (d. 789/1387) (Ibn QadI 
Shuhba, Tabaqdt, 3:208.2); Burhan al-DTn ibn Abi Sharif al-MaqdisI (d. 923/1517) 
(GhazzT, Kawdkib, 1:104.5, and cf. above, note 72). The latter was a Damascene of 
Zahirite tendencies who apparently practised al-amr biTma c ruf'm a phase of his life when 
he had dropped out of academia and taken up asceticism. 
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Hasan al-Barzanji (d. 1177/1764). 139 A dramatic incident involved the 
Cairene Nur al-DIn al-Bakri (d. 724/1324), who with much popular 
support confronted Muhammad ibn Qalawun (r. 693-741/1293-1341 
with intermissions) over the Coptic question in 714/1314. He quoted the 
tradition on standing up to an unjust ruler, and when the infuriated sultan 
asked if the reference was to himself, Bakri accused him of giving the Copts 
power over the Muslims. 140 

All in all, three features of the Shafi'ite record after Ghazzali stand out. 
One is the continuing dependence on Juwaynl, which is the more striking 
in that Juwaym’s account, though forceful, was neither extended nor com¬ 
prehensive. The second feature, which goes well with this, is the relative 
immunity of the Shafi'ites to the accommodationist tendences of the main¬ 
stream of the Hanafis. The accounts of Halimi and Abu Ishaq al-ShirazT do 
not reappear in the later tradition. The only Sliafi'itc author to quote the 
saying about the tripartite division of labour is Munawi (d. 1031/ 
1622); 141 the only jurist with views reminiscent of Halimi’s is ‘Abd al-Barr 
al-Ujhuri (later eleventh/seventeenth century), who apparently held that 
the common people had no business commanding or forbidding, and con¬ 
sidered it inappropriate for a scholar to perform the duty unless he was 
dressed like one. 142 The final feature of the Shafi'ite record is the lack of 
any firm structure of school doctrine comparable to that of the Mu'tazi- 
lites. A telling example of this is the fact that no two of the major Shafi'ite 
authorities have the same number of conditions of obligation. 


139 For this Shafi'ite mufti of Medina, see JabartT (d. 1240/1824f.), ’Ajd’ib al-dtbdr, Beirut 
n.d., 1:403.16; for the date of his death, I follow MuradI, Silk al-durar , 2:9.26. 

140 See Subld, Tabaqdt , 10:370.10; Ibn QadI Shuhba, Tabaqdt , 2:361.7, and 362 nn. 15, 
21; D. Richards, 'The Coptic bureaucracy under the Mamluks’, in Colloque international 
sur I’bistoire du Caire , Cairo n.d., 378. NuwayrI (d. 733/1333), in a passage quoted by 
Richards from manuscript, remarks with apparent disapproval that Bakri had no official 
mandate or permission to engage in al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf. 

141 Munawi, Ta’liq , f. 127b.14; for lU-'amal read lil-‘ultima\ 

142 See 'Abd al-Barr al-Ujhuri (later eleventh/seventeenth century), Fatls al-qarib , ms. 
Princeton, Yahuda 5,504, f. 95a.18, 95b.5 (where laysa has dropped out before labisatr, 
for this manuscript, see Mach, Catalogue, 200 no. 2,339). The work is a commentary on 
the Jawharat al-tawhid of the Malik! Ibrahim al-Laqanl, from whose own commentary 
(Hiddya , f. 283b.11) Ujhurl has doubtless taken the stipulation about dress; LaqanI 
himself, however, gives it only as the view of a certain authority ( ba‘d al-a’imma). 



CHAPTER 14 


THE MALIKIS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

In contrast to the ShafPites, the Malilds preserved a considerable amount 
of material regarding the views of their Medinese founder, Malik ibn Anas 
(d. 179/795), on non-legal matters. They did not, however, adhere 
strongly to this heritage in the manner of the Hanbalites, nor did they elab¬ 
orate it into a specifically Malik! theology comparable to Maturldism. 
Instead they adopted Ash c arism. In this they resembled the ShafPites; but 
for whatever reasons, the Malik! reception of Ash c arism does not seem to 
have provoked the sustained opposition within the school that character¬ 
ises the ShafPite case. 1 Indeed the ShafPite Subk! (d. 771/1370) describes 
the Malilds as the AslParites par excellence (akhass al-nas bil-Ash c ari ), 
explaining that he had never heard of a non-Ash c arite Malik!; 2 and in 


1 This reception has been studied with particular reference to Ifrlqiya and Spain. For Ifrlqiya, 
see H. R. Idris, ‘Essai sur la diffusion de l’as'arisme en Ifrlqiya’, Les Cahiers de Tunisie , 1 
(1953); H. R. Idris, La Berberie orientate sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 700-5. For Spain, see 
M. Fierro, ‘La religion’, in M. J. Viguera Molins (ed.), Los reinos de taifas: al-Andalus en 
el sijqlo XI (= Historia de Espaha Menendez Pidal , tomo VIII-I), Madrid 1994, 414f., and 
the bibliography there cited; Fierro stresses the central role of BajI (d. 474/1081). Clear 
evidence that there was at one time strong opposition to Ash'arism in the west is to be found 
in some responsa of Ibn Rushd discussed in V. Lagardere, ‘Une theologie dogmatique de la 
frontiere en al-Andalus aux Xle et Xlle siecles: I’as'arisme’, in Anaquel de Estudios Arabes, 
5 (1994), 93-7; see particularly Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126), Fatdwd , ed. M. T. al-Tallll, 
Beirut 1987, 804.2,943.9. Ibn Tumlus (d. 620/1223f.) speaks of a lingering but no longer 
virulent hostility ( al-Madkhal li-sinaat al-mantiq, ed. M. Asm, Madrid 1916, 11.13). Ibn 
Khuwazmindad, an eastern MalikI of the fourth/tenth century, regarded every mutakallim , 
Ash'arite or other, as a heretic (Ibn c Abd al-Barr ,Jdmi\ 943.6, and cf. Tyad (d. 544/1149), 
Tartib al-maddrik , ed. A. B. Mahmud, Beirut n.d., 4:606.14; for al-Misri at Ibn c Abd al- 
Barr, Jdmi\ 942.19, read al-Basri with Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdn , 5:291.12 (I owe this 
reference to Joseph Braude)). Ibn c Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071) himself takes a strong line 
against ahl al-kaldm of all kinds, but without making specific mention of Ash'arites Jdmi\ 
944.8, and cf. ibid., 938.7 (invoking the view of Malik), 942.15). 

2 Subla, Tabaqdt , 3:367.14; he notes that other schools are known to have had Mu'tazilite 
or anthropomorphist wings. He later says that all Malikls are Ash'arites ( al-Mdlikiyya kull- 
uhum Ashd'ira , ibid., 377.18); but he follows this with statements about the prominence 
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another context he refers to the western Ash'arites as particularly rigid in 
their adherence to the exact doctrines of Ash'art himself. 3 An incidental but 
significant effect of this shared Ash'arism was to make the membrane 
between Malikism and Shafi'ism particularly permeable. 

The history of Malik! doctrines of forbidding wrong has to be seen 
against this background. I shall first consider the opinions transmitted from 
Malilc himself. These do not add up to a comprehensive doctrine, but they 
deal with several significant issues. I shall then turn to views contemporary 
with the Ash'arite phase of Malik! thought. I have, however, already noted 
the absence of any specifically Ash'arite doctrine of forbidding wrong. 4 As 
we shall see, the later Malild doctrine of the duty possesses little coherence 
as a tradition, and the continuing influx of Shafi'ite ideas only tends to 
accentuate this instability. At the same time, and in marked contrast to the 
Shafi'ite case, there is no equivalent within the school to the dominating 
figure of Ghazzali (d. 505/1111). 

After discussing Malild doctrine, I shall give separate treatment to Malild 
practice. Far more than the Shafi'ite sources, Malild works contain signifi¬ 
cant amounts of material bearing directly on the practice of the duty. 
Broadly speaking, this material falls into two categories. The first reflects 
the characteristic milieu of the early centuries of Malild history: urban pop¬ 
ulations under relatively strong state authority in such cities as Medina, 
Fustat, Qayrawan and Cordoba. Here we find a practice of forbidding 
wrong comparable to that of the early Hanbalites, though not so emphat¬ 
ically quietist. The second category of material arises from the subsequent 
spread of Malikism among North African tribal populations with political 
proclivities of a kind that had previously been articulated in Kharijite or 
Shi'ite idioms. Here, in contrast to the earlier - and continuing - urban 
environment, forbidding wrong can take on politically activist overtones 
more characteristic of sectarian Islam. 


2. EARLY MALIKI DOCTRINE 

We are told that the Egyptian Ibn Wahb (d. 197/813) heard Malilc state, 
regarding the question of someone who sees something that invites com¬ 
manding or forbidding, that worthy scholars (ahl al-khayr wa’l-jiqh) hold 


Footnote 2 ( cont .) 

of Ash'arism among the Hanafis and Hanbalites which shed some doubt on his credibility 
(for the strength of Subld’s Ash'arite bias, cf. G. Makdisi, ‘Ash'arl and the Ash'arites in 
Islamic religious history’, Studia Islamica, 17 (1962), 57-60). 

3 Subki, Tabaqdt, 6:244.7. He makes special reference to Mazarl (d. 536/1141) as an 
Ash'arite fundamentalist (ibid., 244.1, 245.2). 4 See above, ch. 13, 340. 
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differing opinions; 5 what these opinions might be we are not told. When 
he speaks in his own voice, however, Malik is clearly of the view that for¬ 
bidding wrong is a good thing. 6 Thus he is asked about offences commit¬ 
ted ‘among us’ against public morality: a Muslim openly carries wine 
around, or he walks in the street with a young woman to whom he chats, 
and when challenged claims that she is his freedwoman (hiya mawlati). 
Should one not step out and do something to stop this kind of thing? Malik 
replies that he thoroughly approves of such action, and would like to see 
it happen. 7 We could hardly expect him to say less. 

More interestingly, the views attributed to Malik offer a fragmentary 
account of the conditions for the duty which is to some extent reminiscent 
of the efficacy-harm matrix later propounded by the HanafT Abu TLayth 
al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983). 8 In one passage, Malik is asked about a man 
who commands another to act rightly, when he knows that the offender will 
not obey him, and at the same time the offender is someone like a neigh¬ 
bour or brother of whom he is not in fear. He replies that he sees no harm 
in it, 9 if he treats him nicely, since God may bestow success on his effort 
(despite his negative expectation). In support, Malik quotes a Koranic 
passage in which God tells Moses and Aaron to speak gently to Pharaoh 
‘that haply he may be mindful, or perchance fear’ (Q20:44), and goes on 
to relate an anecdote about how c Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44) 


5 Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi\ 158.1. This and other opinions quoted below are found in a chapter 
on fitan, fasad al-zamdn , al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, and other topics ( ibid ., 153-9; for this asso¬ 
ciation of topics, cf. above, ch. 3, note 37). Ibn Abl Zayd states that most of what is in the 
book is taken min majdlis Malik wa-min Muwatta 3 ihi (Jdmi\ 301.8). The phrase majdlis 
Malik doubtless refers to such works as the Majdlis of Ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806) or the 
Majdlis of Asbagh ibn al-Faraj (d. 225/840) (see Abu Bakr ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179), 
Bahrasa, ed. F. Codera and J. Ribera Tarrago, Beirut n.d., 254.1, 254.16). The Muwatta 3 
is not in question where materials on al-amr bil-ma c ruf are concerned. It does contain a 
saying related by 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz (d. 101/720) to the effect that God will not hold 
the common people responsible for the sins of the elite ( khdssa ) unless evils ( munkar) are 
committed in public ( jihdran ) (Malik, Muwatta 3 , 991 no. 23; for parallels, see above, ch. 
3, note 64); the commentators could have taken this as an invitation to treat al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf at length, but those I have checked do not do so (see, for example, BajI (d. 
474/1081), Muntaqa , Cairo 1332, 7:316.16). 

6 In addition to what follows, there is a brief exhortation to al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf 'm an epistle 
attributed to Malik (Risalafi 3 l-sunan wa 3 l-mawaiz wa 3 l-dddb , Cairo 1937, 6.12; for this 
work, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 1:464, item II). 

7 'Utbl (d. 255/869), Mustakhraja , apud Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126), al-Baydn wa 3 l-tahsil , 
ed. M. Hajjl et al., Beirut 1984-91, 9:360.2 (for this work, which was drawn to my atten¬ 
tion by Maribel Fierro, see M. Muranyi, Materialien zur mdlikitischen Rechtsliteratur , 
Wiesbaden 1984, section III. 1, esp. 53-5); Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi\ 157.11. 

8 See above, ch. 12, note 43; the same schema is used by Ghazzall, see below, ch. 16, 432f. 

9 Ibn Rushd in his commentary makes the point that this is a clear indication that Malik held 
that al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is not actually obligatory in such circumstances (Ibn Rushd, Baydn , 
17:84.19). 
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once performed the duty gently, and this worked. 10 In another passage, 
Malik provides an alternative justification for proceeding in such circum¬ 
stances: even if one is disobeyed, one is still bearing witness against the 
offender. 11 What then if one does fear harm, while again not expecting 
success? This problem is posed to Malik by (Mus'ab) al-Zubayri (d. 
236/251): there are people who, if he commands them, comply; but there 
are others who instead make him suffer - the poets lampoon him, and the 
reprobates beat him up and imprison him. What should he do? Malik’s 
answer is that if he is in fear of them and thinks that they will not comply, 
he should leave off, and disapprove only in his heart, 12 this being permis¬ 
sible. 13 In sum, we know what Malik thought in the absence of a prospect 
of success, with and without a prospect of harm. But we have no statement 
of his views in cases where success is to be anticipated. Presumably he held 
it obligatory to proceed in the absence of danger, but we are left to guess 
at his attitude in its presence. 

Another area in which we have a cluster of views from Malik is the rela¬ 
tionship between commanding right and the state. We may first consider 
the question of rebuking the political authorities for their misdeeds. Malik 
states that it is the duty of every Muslim - or scholar - to go in to the ruler 
or the like (dhu sultan ), and to command good and forbid evil to him; it 
is for this purpose alone that the scholar enters into the presence of the 
ruler. 14 In another passage, however, his attitude seems less resolute. When 
asked whether a man should command and forbid a governor ( wait) or the 
like, his answer is that he should do so if he expects that the offender will 
comply. To the further question whether one may omit doing so if there is 
no such expectation, he replies that he does not know. 15 Elsewhere a saying 
of Malik is quoted to the effect that he had met seventeen Successors, and 
had not heard that they had admonished unjust rulers. 16 It is curious that 


10 ‘UtbT, Mustakhraja , apud Ibn Rushd, Baydn , 17:84.5; similarly, but less fully, Ibn Abl 
Zayd, Jann\ 156.12 (where for yutiquhu read yutl’uhu), and BajI (d. 474/1081), Sunan 
al-sdlihln , ms. Leiden, Or. 506, f. 115b.2; also ‘Iyad, Maddrik , 1:187.2, stressing the 
importance of doing it nicely. For BajI’s Sunan al-sdlihln , see Abu Bakr ibn Khayr, Falwasa , 
277.10, and Brockelmann, Gescbicbte, second edition, 1:534; for the manuscript, see 
Voorhoeve, Handlist , 347. I am indebted to Maribel Fierro for bringing the work to my 
attention and sending me a copy of the relevant pages. 

11 Ibn AbT Zayd, Jami\ 156.10. 

12 This can be read as an implicit reference to the doctrine of the three modes; the other two 
terms, however, do not appear in these sayings of Malik. 

13 ‘Iyad, Maddrik , 1:186.21. In another anecdote Malik upbraids a man who had been badly 
beaten up as a result of his folly in rebuking a powerful figure at the gate of his own house 
and in the presence ofhis retinue ( ibid ., 141.11). 

14 Ibid ., 207.18, without indication of source. Cf. also ibid ., 207.16. 

15 Ibn AbT Zayd, Jdmi\ 157.1. 16 MalikT, Riydd, 395.5; cf. Salihl, Kanz, 671.13. 
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none of these sayings explicitly raises the question of danger, since a ruler 
or governor, unlike a neighbour or brother, is someone one is likely to be 
in fear of Malik’s response to Mus'ab al-Zubayn perhaps bears on the 
question, if we take it that the imprisonment of which Mus'ab complains 
was inflicted by the authorities. 17 

The other issue that arises in relation to the state is cooperation. Here 
Malik’s attitudes are distincdy positive. He holds that where a neighbour 
openly drinks wine and the like, and ignores a rebuke, he should be 
reported to the imam. 18 More significandy, he is asked to comment on a 
situation in which a man who wishes to take action is unable to do so 
without recourse to the authorities (la yaqwa ‘alayhi ilia bi-sultan ); he 
approaches a ruler (ata sultcinan ), who invites him to undertake the task 
(of enforcing public morality). The man accepts on condition that he is not 
to sit in any appointed place, nor to have anything to do with set punish¬ 
ments, but is (solely) to command and forbid. Does Malik approve of such 
a man undertaking the duty at the command of the ruler ( bi-amr al- 
sultan )? Malik replies that if he is able to perform it, and does it right, he 
should indeed undertake it. 19 

Apart from this, only disparate observations are transmitted from Malik. 
With regard to the question who may perform the duty, one issue on which 
he pronounces is the question whether the sinner is obligated. Here Malik 
quotes Sa'id ibn Jubayr (d. 95/714), who used to say that, were only those 
who are themselves blameless to forbid wrong, then nobody would ever 
do so. 20 In a parallel passage, Malilc himself endorses this view, and asks rhe¬ 
torically who can be considered blameless. 21 With regard to the targets of 
the duty, he mentions parents and Qadaris. Asked if one should command 
and forbid one’s parents, his answer is yes, but with becoming humility (cf. 
Q17:24). 22 In response to a query about relations with Qadaris, Malilc, 
while holding that one should avoid normal social relations with them, 
neverthless states that one should command and forbid them. 23 Finally he 


17 See above, note 13. 

18 Ibn Farhun (d. 799/1397), Tabsirat al-hukkdm, ed. T. 'A. Sa c d, Cairo 1986, 2:187.14 
(from Ibn Wahb); 'UqbanI, Tuhfa , 21.12. The two versions differ considerably in wording; 
'UqbanI attributes his to the Nawadir of Ibn Abl Zayd. 

19 'Utbl, Mustakhraja , apud Ibn Rushd, Baydn , 9:360.6; similarly Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi\ 
157.14 (read fa-md for mimmd). 

20 'Utbl, Mustakhraja , apud Ibn Rushd, Baydn , 18:37.7. 

21 Ibid., 330.6 (with mention of Rabl'a, sc. the Medinese Rabl'at al-Ra 5 y (d. 136/753f.), as 
the transmitter from Sa'Id to Malik); similarly Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi\ 158.12. Tyad quotes 
the passage in a slightly different form as a saying of Malik ( Maddrik , 1:185.21, without 
indication of source). 22 Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi, 157.5. 

23 Tyad, Maddrik , 1:176.2 (mentioning Ibn Wahb as one source). 
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takes the view that one may not continue to reside in a land of wrongdo¬ 
ing in which the righteous ancestors are reviled; God’s earth is wide (cf. 
Q4:97). 24 

It is curious that we have no views on forbidding wrong from the trans¬ 
mitters of the doctrine of Malilc in the late second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries. This is in striking contrast to the abundance of their surviving 
views on legal points. 25 


3. LATER MALIKI DOCTRINE 

In the absence of any single mainstream doctrine of forbidding wrong 
among the later Malilds, this section will take the form of a survey of a rather 
disparate body of sources. First, I shall discuss two authors of the fifth/ 
eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries who present what might be an 
Ash'arite doctrine of the duty. Second, I shall consider Koranic exegesis 
written by Malilds who lived from the sixth/twelfth to the ninth/fifteenth 
century. Third, I shall abstract some relevant material from the works of 
authors primarily concerned with the role of the censor ( muhtasib ), i.e. the 
official supervision of morals and markets; these range in date from the 
third/ninth to the ninth/fifteenth century. Fourth, I shall examine an 
assemblage of commentaries of one sort or another, many of them late. I 
shall conclude with a discussion of monographs on forbidding wrong. 

Despite a reference to a stray view of the eastern MalikI Ash'ante 
Baqillam (d. 403/1013) on a point of detail, 26 it is only with Baji (d. 474/ 
1081), a major figure in the introduction of AslTarism into Muslim Spain, 
that we can even begin to place our subject on the map. Unfortunately 
the works in which he might have set out a systematic doctrine of forbid¬ 
ding wrong do not survive; 27 we are thus reduced to using the rather 
skimpy doctrinal statements that he includes in his account of the duty in 
an ascetic work. 28 Some of what he has to say is not very different in 


24 Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi\ 156.6. 

25 Thus the treatment in a major law-book of the period of the testimony of poets, singers, 
professional mourners and those who play chess or backgammon reveals nuances in the 
MalikI assessment of what is offensive about their practices; for example, Malik holds that 
poets may give evidence provided they do not use their art for purposes of extortion 
(Sahnun (d. 240/854), Mudawwana , Beirut n.d., 5:153.7; and cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 
463/1071), Kdfi , Riyad 1980, 895.12, 896.11, 898.9). But this does not touch on the 
question of what the individual Muslim is to do about these dubious characters. 

26 See above, ch. 13, note 5. 27 Cf. Abu Baler ibn Khayr, Fabrasa , 255f. 

28 Baji, Sunan , ff. 114a-116a (for this work, see above, note 10). It is only in a few places 
that Baji speaks with his own voice; the bulk of the material consists of Koranic quotations, 
traditions and sayings of early figures. In a testament to his two sons, Baji exhorts them to 
perform the duty, but without further elaboration (J. ‘A. Hilal, ‘Muqaddimat wasiyyat aT 
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texture from the sayings of Malik: if one cannot take action against a 
wrong, one must avoid being present; 29 the sinner is not excluded from 
forbidding wrong, but the initiative of a virtuous person is more likely to 
be accepted; 30 one should do it nicely unless one knows in advance that 
the wrongdoer will be obstinate. 31 But the outstanding feature of his 
account is an unmistakably scholastic analysis of the conditions. These he 
presents as a triad. 32 Two are conditions for it to be permissible to 
proceed. The first is that the performer must be someone who knows right 
from wrong. The second is that it must be assured that his action will not 
bring about a wrong equal to or greater than the one he is acting against; 
suppose, for example, that were he to reprove a wine-bibber, this would 
lead to a situation in which he or someone else would be killed. If one of 
these two conditions is not satisfied, he may not proceed by tongue, but 
should do so in his heart. 33 If both conditions are satisfied, it is permis¬ 
sible to proceed, but not yet obligatory. What renders it obligatory is ful¬ 
filment of the third condition: that the performer should know or have 
good reason to believe that the wrongdoer will comply. 34 Given the his¬ 
torical role of Baji in the spread of Ash'arism and the scholastic character 
of this doctrine, it seems likely that he obtained it from an eastern Ash'arite 
source. But we have no confirmation of this. 35 

A later Andalusian author in the same tradition is the elder Ibn Rushd 
(d. 520/1126). Here again, he is not writing in a genre conducive to a full- 
dress doctrinal presentation. 36 It is, however, immediately clear that he is 
using the same three-condition schema as Baji, though the wording is 


Qadi Abi TWalid al-Baji li-waladayhi’, Majallat al-Ma c had al-Misn , 1 no. 3 (1955), 
36.11, brought to my attention by Maribel Fierro). 29 Baji, Sunan , f. 115a.9. 

30 Ibid., f. 115b.8. 31 Ibid., f. 115b.l2. 32 Ibid., ff. 114b.l5, 115a.l2. 

33 This may perhaps represent the intrusion of an idiom used by Malik (see above, note 12), 
since the term is not common in ShafTite Ash'arite sources (see above, ch. 13, notes 54, 
68,82). 

34 Baji adds, however, that if he is not in danger (but has no expectation of success), he should 
manifest his condemnation to avoid any appearance of approval {ibid., f. 115a.3). 

35 Cf. above, ch. 13, 351, for eastern parallels to BajI’s triad. The dichotomy between con¬ 
ditions of permissibility and obligation is paralleled in the doctrine of the Mu'tazilite Abu 
THusayn (see above, ch. 9, 222f.). 

36 The material is found in two contexts. One is the Bay an, in which he is commenting on 
the sayings of Malik quoted in the Mustakhraja. The other is a work introductory to the 
Mudawwana (Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126), al-Muqaddamdt al-mumahhaddt, ed. M. Hajjl 
and S. A. A c rab, Beirut 1988, 3:425-8). However, this latter treatment is largely identical 
with that of the Baydn: apart from two passages, the whole section runs parallel to Baydn, 
9:360-3. Much of the first passage which does not appear there is found ibid., 17:84.9-16 
(with transposition), leaving only a passage on rebuking one’s parents (Muqaddamdt, 
3:426.17-20, cf. Ibn Abi Zayd, Jdmi, 157.5) unaccounted for in the Baydn. The second 
passage is a brief reference to the three modes ( Muqaddamdt, 3:427.18). In what follows, 
I shall cite only the Baydn. 
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never close enough to suggest direct dependence. 37 Like BajT, though 
again in different words, he endorses the view that it is not a condition for 
forbidding wrong that one be sinless ( ma‘sum ). 38 

The rest of what Ibn Rushd has to offer is not found in BajI’s discussion. 
Prompted by Malik, 39 he takes a favourable view of the performance of the 
duty at the ruler’s command. 40 He states that only the authorities are able 
to deal with offences of the kind in question across the board ( jumlatan ). 
They have the duty to do so by appointing someone to see to it; it is com¬ 
mendable for such a person to respond to the imam’s request if he knows 
that he is able to carry out the duty. 41 One who is not called upon to assume 
an official role should take action against such offences as obtrude upon 
him, subject to the three conditions; but to go out of one’s way in this 
regard is obligatory only for the imam, and commendable for others only 
when they have the power to do so (with effect). 42 Unlike the three- 
condition schema, this has the look of an ad hoc response to the view of 
Malilc on which he is commenting. 

Two views advanced by Ibn Rushd are more arresting. The first is his 
position that forbidding wrong is an individual duty (fard ‘aid 7 -a'ydn) 
provided the conditions are satisfied; 43 this is an unusual view, or at least 
an unusual way of putting things, particularly among Sunnis. 44 The second 
is something he says in connection with Q5:105, with its suggestion that 
the believers should look to their own souls and ignore the misdeeds of 
others. Unremarlcably, he refers this injunction to a time in which forbid¬ 
ding wrong will be ineffective. 45 He then observes how much his own day 
resembles such a time 46 - whereas under conditions in which a helper can 
be found to assist in the cause of justice, no one may remain silent in the 
face of offences, or neglect to take action against them. 47 What is striking 
here is the suggestion that the future in which the duty will lapse may 


37 Ibn Rushd, Bayan, 9:360.13, paraphrased ibid., 17:84.21, and 18:37.15, 330.18. Cf. also 
above, note 9. Note that Ibn Rushd does not include BajI’s qualification (see above, 
note 34). 

38 Ibid., 37.10, 330.10. He uses the term ma‘sum because he has just made the point that 

not even prophets are perfect. 39 Cf. above, note 19. 40 Ilnd., 9:361.12. 

41 He quotes the injunction of Q5:2 to 'help one another to piety and godfearing’. 

42 Similarly ibid., 18:331.6, quoting Q22:41. 

43 Ibid., 38.1, quoting two Koranic verses and a Prophetic tradition; also ibid., 330.16. Cf. 
his remark that al-cimr bi’l-ma’riifis obligatory for every Muslim ( ibid., 9:360.13). 

44 For Imamls holding this view, see above, ch. 11, 274, 290; for a possible Mu'tazilite case, 
see above, ch. 9, note 33. 

45 Ibid., 9:362.6, with citation of appropriate Prophetic traditions (for which see above, ch. 
3, notes 40, 47). Compare MalikT, Riydd, 74.13, and Dabbagh, Ma’dlim, 1:212.10, both 
commenting on an unusual Prophetic tradition. 

46 Wa-md ashbaha zamdnand bi-bddbd ‘l-zamdn. 47 Ibn Rushd, Bayan, 9:363.7. 
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already have arrived; this is a view found in tradition, but rare among later 
scholars. 48 

Let us turn now to works of Koranic exegesis written by Malilds. Much 
of what they say is, of course, part of an exegetical tradition which is not 
specifically Malild. However, there are passages in which the exegetes stand 
back from the detailed exposition of the Koranic verses and give general 
accounts of the duty; these are more likely to represent school doctrine, 
and are thus worth examination here. Two of the works I shall draw on are 
straightforward Koran commentaries, namely those of the Andalusian Ibn 
‘Atiyya (d. 541/1146) and the North African Tha‘alibi (d. 873/1468f.). 49 
Three proclaim in their titles that they belong to the genre of specifically 
legal Koran commentary, namely the works of the Andalusians Abu Baler 
ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148), Qurtubi (d. 671/1273) and Ibn al-Faras al- 
Gharnatl (d. 597/1201); we could reasonably expect these to contain a 
stronger dose of school doctrine than the general commentaries, 50 though 
this is by no means assured, and Qurtubi’s commentary does not really 
belong to the genre. 51 

Much of what the exegetes have to say is banal. In contrast to the unusual 
formulation of Ibn Rushd, the duty is held to be a collective one 52 - 
although according to Ibn al-‘ArabI it may become an individual one under 
some conditions. 53 A brief account that appears in several commentaries 54 


48 It makes no appearance in the systematic discussion of the verse in Ibn al- c ArabI (d. 
543/1148), al-Ndsikh wa 3 l-mansukh , ed. 'A. al-'AlawI al-M’daghri, Morocco 1988, 
2:204.14. For tradition, cf. above, ch. 3, 40-2. 

49 I leave aside that of Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl (d. 745/1344), since despite his Andalusian 
origin he ended up as a non-Malik! living in Egypt (for his madhhab , see Ibn Hajar, Durar , 
4:304.11). 

50 For the genre of legal commentaries, typically entitled Ahkdm al-Qur 3 dn, see above, ch. 
12, note 193. Ibn al- c ArabI was not the first MalikI author of such a work: for example, he 
was preceded by Isma'Il ibn Ishaq al-Jahdaml (d. 282/896) (see Sezgin, Geschichte , l:475f. 
no. 20), whose work was known to Ibn al- e Arab!’s pupil Abu Bakr ibn Khayr al-IshbllT (d. 
575/1179) (Fahrasa, 51.11) and survives in fragments (Muranyi, ‘Neue Materialien zur 
ta/«r-Forschung’, 252). 

51 Thus one of these authors includes in his commentary to Q3:104 a brief discussion of the 
treatment of heretics (Ibn al-Faras al-Gharnatl (d. 597/1201), Ahkdm al-Qur 3 dn , frag¬ 
ment edited by M. I. Yahya under the title Tafsir suratay Al 'Imran wa 3 l-Nisd 3 min kitdb 
Ahkdm al-Qur 3 dn , Misrata 1989, 75.6); this is in fact a paraphrase of a passage in the 
Ahkdm al-Qur 3 dn of the Hanafi Jassas (d. 370/981) (see above, ch. 12, note 206). 

52 Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharmr , 3:187.16; Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkdm , 292.15; Qurtubi, Jdmi\ 
4:165.14; Tha'alibI, Jawdhir, 1:355.7; Ibn al-Faras, Ahkdm , 74.5 (all to Q3:104). 

53 Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkdm , 292.17 (to Q3:104)); and cf. ibid., 406.6 (to Q4:25), where he 
describes individuals as God’s deputies in al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf.\ and his 'Arida , 9:13.16, 
where he states that the duty is incumbent on everyone. 

54 Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharmr , 5:166.10; Qurtubi, Jdmi\ 6:253.17 (a summary, with attribution 
to Ibn 'Atiyya); Tha'alibI, Jawdhir, 1:573.6 (unattributed, with one minor expansion of 
Ibn 'Atiyya’s text) (all to Q5:79). 
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sums up the consensus of opinion on the duty as follows: forbidding wrong 
is obligatory for anyone who can sustain it, provided that he does it nicely, 
and that it will not cause harm to him or his fellow-believers; if for any of 
these reasons it is not feasible, he should perform the duty in his heart, 55 
and avoid socialising with the offender; finally, according to expert opinion, 
it is not required that one who performs the duty should himself be free of 
sin 56 - rather it is for sinners to forbid each other. There is nothing in this 
to detain us. 

There are, however, some more interesting points in these commentar¬ 
ies. 57 One is a disagreement regarding the extent to which fear of unpleas¬ 
ant consequences voids the duty. As Ibn al-‘Arabi says, there is no 
disagreement that when a man fears for his life, he ceases to be obligated; 
but there is disagreement on the question whether it is nevertheless com¬ 
mendable ( yustahabb) to expose oneself to injury or death. 58 Elsewhere he 
observes that most scholars consider it permissible to do so in such a case 
if there is an expectation of success, whereas it would be pointless in the 
absence of such an expectation; his own view, however, is that if a man’s 
intention is pure, he should go ahead whatever the circumstances. 59 This 
is a notably strong view. 60 Qurtubi in turn quotes the passage, and despite 
an initial reservation, he finds support in Q3:21, which refers to the killing 
of those who command justice (ctlladhma ya ’muruna bi’l-qisti) , 61 Likewise 
Ibn ‘Atiyya states that, while fear of unpleasant consequences voids the 

55 For this see also Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkam , 293.3 (to Q3:104), and Ibn ‘Abd aTBarr (d. 
463/1071) as quoted in Qurtubi, jdmi‘, 4:48.3 (to Q3:21). For the views of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr on al-amr bi’l-ma c ruf see also above, ch. 2, note 85. 

56 Similarly Ibn al-'Arabl, Ahkam , 266.11 (to Q3:21), 292.19 (to Q3:104) (contrasting this 
view with that of unspecified ‘innovators’ ( mubtadi‘a))', Qurtubi, Jami\ 4:47.18 (to 
Q3:21) (likewise referring to the ‘innovators’). The only scholar known to me who holds 
a contrary view is the Shafi'ite Hallml (d. 403/1012) (see above, ch. 13, notes 28fi). 

57 I leave aside a rare scholastic point raised by Ibn al-‘ArabI: is it all the same whether the 
offence is against divine or human rights? He says that he has seen no statement on the 
question bv ‘our scholars’, and gives it as his own view that human rights take precedence 
(Ahkam, 267.4, to Q3:21). 

58 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Ahkam, 145.11 (to Q2:207); he suggests that Q2:207 supports the view 
that it is commendable. In another formulation of his, security of property as well as of 
person is a condition for obligation ( Arirta, 9:13.16). 

59 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Ahkam, 266.21 (to Q3:21) (read ‘intti for ' indalm , ibid., 267.1, as in the 
citation of the passage at Qurtubi, fami'. 4:48.18, likewise to Q3:21). For a refutation of 
the view that this is tantamount to suicide (cf. Q2:195), Ibn al-'Arabl refers the reader to 
his Sharp) al-mushkilayn (cf. also Ahkam, 266.7), which does not appear to be extant. 

60 Ibn al-'Arabl himself takes the opposite view in a passage in another work in which he gives 
it as his opinion that in forbidding wrong it is not permissible to take action that would 
lead to one’s death (Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148), al-Qabasfi shark Muwatta’ Malik ibn 
Anas, ed. M. A. Walad Karim, Beirut 1992, 583.3, this time referring us to a book of his 
on usiil', this passage was drawn to my attention by Etan Kohlberg). 

61 Qurtubi, JdmV, 4:48.16. He also adduces Q31:17. 
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obligation, accepting such consequences secures one a greater reward. 62 
But their sober formulations hardly compare with Ibn al-‘Arabf s enthu¬ 
siastic commendation of martyrdom. 

Ibn al-'Arabi is not, however, an activist, as is clear from his attitude 
towards the question of recourse to arms. He states that if there is no other 
way to perform the duty, one should leave off; recourse to arms is reserved 
to the ruler (sultan), since it could otherwise lead to sedition (jitna ), and 
so to an evil greater than that which one is seeking to prevent. 63 Qurtubi 
and Ibn al-Faras, by contrast, allow killing where necessary. 64 

A final point of interest is the idea found among the exegetes that the 
content of forbidding wrong depends on one’s position in the social and 
political hierarchy. Some of this is unremarkable. Thus Ibn ‘Atiyya states that 
the duty is one imposed on the community in general ( bi’l-jumla ), but that 
beyond that point people differ in their obligations. Those in authority 
(wulat al-amr wa’l-ru’asa’) are obligated in all circumstances; others are 
only obligated under certain conditions, of the kind already familiar. 65 In 
another passage, however, he says that people are on different levels 
(maratib) with regard to forbidding wrong. The duty of the scholars 
('ultima s ) is to instruct the rulers ( tanbih al-hukkam wa’l-wulat) and ease 
them into the highroad of learning ( hamluhum ‘ala jdddat al-‘ilm); that of 
the rulers is to take action against ( taghyir) evils through their strength and 
power; that of the rest - the lay subjects, we might say - is to bring matters 
to the attention of the authorities, after verbal protest. This, he adds, refers 
to an ongoing evil; if the ordinary believer sees an incidental misdeed (such 
as robbery or fornication), he should himself take such action as he can. 66 
This position, however, involves a significant limitation of action on the part 
of ordinary believers. In yet another passage he goes a step further. Speaking 
of the scholars, he says that it is they who should perform the duty while the 
rest of the community follows them, since performance requires extensive 
learning. 67 These views are echoed by other commentators. 68 Thus Qurtubi 


62 Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar, 3:187.19 (to Q3:104). 

63 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Ahbam, 293.8 (to Q3:104). He makes an exception for episodic crime: if 
one sees one man killing another, the only course of action may be armed intervention. 

64 See Qurtubi ,Jdmi, 4:49.5 (to Q3:21), citing Q49:9; Ibn al-Faras, Abkdm, 74.13 (to 

Q3:104). 65 Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 8:286.13 (to Q9:112). 

66 Ibid., 3:188.4 (to Q3:104). 

67 Ibid., 186.18 (to Q3:104). It is not entirely clear that Ibn ‘Atiyya himself endorses this 
view. 

68 Cf. Qurtubi ,Jdmi\ 4:165.12 (to Q3:104), where he states that those who command right 
must be scholars (‘ tilamd’), and ibid., 12:73.6 (to Q22:41), where he quotes a saying of 
the Sufi Sahl ibn ‘Abdallah al-Tustarl (d. 283/896) to the effect that it is not for ordinary 
people to command right to rulers or scholars. Tha'alibI reproduces two of Ibn ‘Atiyya’s 
passages (Jawdbir, 1:354.13, 355.9 (to Q3:104)). 
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quotes the saying about the tripartite division of labour. 69 And in another 
passage he states that forbidding wrong is not appropriate for everyone, and 
that only the ruler ( sultan) should undertake it, since executive power is in 
his hands; he should appoint a righteous, strong, learned and trustworthy 
man in every town to see to it. 70 This latter passage is unlikely to be of Malik! 
origin, since a fuller version is found in the work of the Shafi'ite Halim! (d. 
403/1012). 71 Indeed the whole hierarchic theme seems to lack roots in the 
wider Malik! tradition. 

We can now move on to the writers on the official oversight of morals 
and markets. 72 As might be expected, they do not in general have much 
to say about the individual duty. The earliest of them, the western Malik! 
Yahya ibn ‘Umar (d. 289/902), offers no general discussion of forbid¬ 
ding wrong, but shows frequent concern for public morals. Thus he dis¬ 
cusses such problems as nudity and the presence of women in public 
baths, 73 the mourning practices of women, 74 and their coquettish habit 
of wearing squeaky sandals. 75 There is, however, only one passage in 
which he seems to be concerned with the duty of the individual Muslim. 76 
Here the bath-keeper has admitted women who have no reason to be 
there; do Muslim onlookers ( al-nazirun al-Muslimun) 77 have the duty of 
raiding the establishment and expelling the women? Yahya’s answer is 
that in such a situation he (sic) should not burst in, but rather order the 
women to get dressed and veiled, and then to leave; (if they fail to heed 
the warning and offend again) he should punish them as he sees fit. This 
is a surprising prescription for a private citizen, and perhaps suggests that 
we should understand ‘guardians’ rather than ‘onlookers’. Like Yahya, 
most of the later writers on market regulation proceed to the official duty 
without any prior discussion of forbidding wrong. 78 There are, however, 


69 Qurtubi ,Jami\ 4:49.3 (to Q3:21); for this saying, see above, ch. 6, note 166. 

70 Ibid., 47.13 (to Q3:21, quoting Q22:41). 

71 Hallml, Minhaj , 3:216.17-21; see above, ch. 13, 342. 

72 On market supervision in Muslim Spain in general, see Chalmeta, El ‘senor del zoeo’. 

73 Yahya ibn ‘Umar (d. 289/902), Ahkdm al-suq, in M. ‘A. MakkI, ‘Kitab ahkam al-suq li- 
Yahya ibn ‘Umar al-Andalusi’, Revista del Institute) Eqipeio de Estudios Isldmicos en Madrid, 
4 (1956), 123f. §33. He does not use the term muhtasib. 74 Ibid., 124f. §§34f. 

75 Ibid., 126 §36. 

76 Ibid., 142f. §56. Even in the context of the wedding-feast ( walima ), which Yahya treats 
at some length and with special reference to varieties of music-making, the duty of the indi¬ 
vidual to command and forbid is not discussed; the question is only whether he should be 
present (ibid., 119-22 §31). 

77 E. Garcia Gomez likewise translates this phrase as ‘los musulmanes que lo ven’ (‘Unas 
“Ordenenzas del zoco” del siglo IX’, Al-Andalus, 22 (1957), 307). 

78 Saqatl at the beginning of his treatise quotes a couple of the relevant Koranic verses 
(Q3:104, Q3:110), but proceeds to the official activity of the muhtasib without discussing 
the individual duty (Adah al-hisba, ed. G.-S. Colin and E. Levi-Proven^al, Paris 1931,2.2, 
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two interesting exceptions: the North Africans Ibn al-Munasif (d. 620/ 
1223) and ‘Uqbanl (d. 871/1467). 

It will be simplest to begin with ‘Uqbanl. He is, of course, primarily con¬ 
cerned with the duties of an appointed official, rather than with those of 
the individual Muslim - though it is not in fact always clear which he is dis¬ 
cussing. 79 The opening chapters of his work nevertheless provide an 
unusually extensive account of the individual duty in which two things 
strike the eye. 

The first is ‘Uqbam’s debt to Ibn Rushd. He reproduces the latter’s 
three-condition schema, 80 and also his analysis of Q5:105 as referring to a 
time in which forbidding wrong can no longer be practised 81 - with the 
obvious comment that, if the age of Ibn Rushd was such a time, how much 
more so must our own be. 82 But Ibn Rushd’s coverage of the duty is too 
incomplete to fill out a work of the scope of ‘Uqbam’s, and at the same 
time the latter makes no attempt to draw on the materials offered by the 
Malik! Koran commentators. 

Hence the second noteworthy feature of ‘Uqbanl’s treatment: the impor¬ 
tation of Shafi'ite material from the east. The early chapters of the book make 
intensive use of a brief account of forbidding wrong in a minor work by 
Ghazzall (d. 5 0 5/1111). 83 In particular, ‘Uqbanl depends on Ghazzall for 
his account of the conditions under which fear of the consequences to 
oneself dispenses one from obligation - an aspect of the duty at best impli¬ 
citly covered in the three-condition schema. He does, however, take issue 
with Ghazzalfs view that in the face of such danger it is still meritorious to 


3.12; the editors incline to date the treatise to the end of the fifth/eleventh century or the 
first half of the next century, ibid., ix). Ibn 'Abdun does no more than mention tapfhyir al- 
munkar in his introduction (E. Levi-Provencal (ed.), Trois traites hispuniques de hisba, 
Cairo 1955, 3.4; he demonstrably belongs to the early Almoravid period, see E. Levi- 
Proven^al, ‘Un document sur la vie urbaine et les corps de metiers a Seville au debut du 
Xlle siecle: le traite d’Ibn 'Abdun \ Journal Asiatique, 224 (1934), 180fi). Ibn c Abd al- 
Ra’uf makes general reference to the duty only in his doxology (Levi-Provencal, Trois 
traites , 69.3, 69.7). Jarslfi, like Saqatl, proceeds directly to hisba (ibid ., 119.4; on the 
uncertain dates of the last two authors, see ibid., v of the French preface). 

79 Starting from the discussion of the illegality of fines ('Uqbanl, Tuhfa , 13.16), it is clear 
that his primary concern is with the official duty, though at times he still touches on the 
individual duty (see, for example, ibid., 21.8). Most of what goes before can be taken to 
refer to the individual duty (or to the duty in general), though this only becomes explicit 
in a cross-reference near the end of the work (ibid., 177.14). 

80 Ibid., 4.17 (cf. above, note 37). He refers here to Ibn Rushd’s Bayun, and also to his 
MuqaddamdP, cf. 'Uqbanl, Tuhfa, 141f. of the French section. 

81 'Uqbanl, Tuhfa, 5.16 (cf. above, 364fi). 82 Ibid., 6.3. 

83 See ibid., 5.3, 6.9, 6.20, 8.7, corresponding to Ghazzall (d. 505/1111), Kitdb aTarba c in 
ft usul al-din, Cairo 1344, 85.10, 86.9, 86.14, 88.15, respectively. 'Uqbanl regarded 
Ghazzall as one of the luminaries of his age (Tuhfa, 6.4), but does not seem to have had 
access to the Ihyd 3 . 
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proceed, preferring the contrary view, which he extrapolates from Ibn 
Rushd’s position; 84 he correctly notes that Ghazzali’s view was shared by c Izz 
al-Dln ibn c Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1262), also a ShafTite, 85 but makes no ref¬ 
erence to Ibn al- c ArabI. 86 Towards the end of the work, ‘UqbanI borrows 
from another celebrated Shafi'ite scholar, MawardI (d. 450/1058), whom 
he quotes on the qualifications required of the censor, 87 and on the nine dif¬ 
ferences between the official and individual duties of forbidding wrong. 88 

The bulk of ‘Uqbanfs material, however, derives from his fellow-Malikl 
Ibn al-Munasif. 89 In the latter part of his work, Ibn al-Munasif had covered 
much of the same ground, and for the most part ‘UqbanI simply appropri¬ 
ates his material through a process of paraphrase, accompanied by occa¬ 
sional rearrangement and a certain amount of omission and interpolation. 90 
In the part of the work that concerns us, there is in fact only one passage 
where ‘UqbanI makes it his business to think for himself, namely that in 
which he disagrees with Ghazzall. 91 We can therefore set ‘UqbanI aside at 
this point and go back to Ibn al-Munasif. 

What then is the origin of Ibn al-Munasif’s material? 92 As might be 
expected, it contains echoes of earlier Malik! thought, though they are 
not particularly numerous. He cites only one opinion of Malik himself 
in the passages that properly concern us, and he does so in a form he 
does not seem to owe to a Malik! source. 93 He does not quote Ibn 


84 ‘UqbanI, Tuhfa, 6.12. 85 Cf. above, ch. 13, note 104. 86 Cf. above, 366. 

87 Ibid., 177.13 = MawardI, al-Ahkdm al-sultdniyya , 316.4. 

88 ‘UqbanI, Tuhfa , 178.1; see above, ch. 13, note 45. The rewriting of the first difference 
noted there is likely to reflect ‘UqbanI’s loyalty to Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of the individual, 
as opposed to collective, nature of al-amr biTmaWuf (<A. above, note 43). 

89 On Ibn al-Munasif see M. J. Viguera Molins, ‘La censura de costumbres en el Tanbih al- 
hukkdm de Ibn al-Munasif (1168-1223)’, in Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, Actus 
de lus II Jornudus de Culturu Arabe e Islumicu (1980), Madrid 1985, 591-3. ‘UqbanI’s 
use of the Tunbih was noted by Chenoufi (apud ‘UqbanI, Tuhfa, 142 of the French 
section), followed by Viguera Molins (‘La censura de costumbres’, 594). 

90 Broadly speaking, ‘UqbanI, Tuhfa, 3-13 corresponds to Ibn al-Munasif (d. 620/1223), 
Tanbih al-hukkdm, ed. ‘A. Mansur, Tunis 1988, 309-23. More precisely, the corre¬ 
spondences are as follows: 3.3-12 and 4.3-17 = 309.3 to 311.4; 7.3 to 8.13 = 314.13 
to 317.4; 8.13 to 9.17 = 311.8 to 313.14; 9.21 to 13.14 = 317.6 to 323.8. Most of the 
material in the Tanbih thus reappears in the Tuhfa; the longest passage omitted is 
314.3-10. The greater part of what ‘UqbanI adds is quotation: passages from Ibn Rushd 
and Ghazzall, most of which have already been discussed; and additional hadiths and 
related material (as at Tuhfa, 3.12-23, 8.7-10, 10.19 to 11.4). Only once in these pages 
does ‘UqbanI make explicit reference to his predecessor’s work, when he quotes an anec¬ 
dote Ibn al-Munasif relates about one of his teachers (Tuhfa, 11.19, citing Tanbih, 
320.19). I am indebted to Maribel Fierro for drawing my attention to the Tanbih and 
sending me a copy of the relevant part. 

91 See above, note 84. The passage begins with a qultu. 

92 Neither Ibn al-Munasif himself nor his modern editor has anything of value to say about 
his sources in their respective introductions (ibid., 15, 20.3, 20.19). 

93 This is Malik’s citation and approval of a saying of Sa‘Id ibn Jubayr (ibid., 317.2; cf. above, 
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Rushd, though he is surely indebted to him, directly or indirecdy, on 
two points of doctrine: the division of the conditions for performance 
of the duty into those that render it permissible and those that render 
it obligatory, 94 and a tilt towards the view that the duty is an individual 
one. 95 He does not seem to draw on Maliki Koranic exegesis. Often I 
have not been able to establish whether Ibn al-Munasif was writing his 
own script, or whether he was following some earlier source, Maliki or 
other. There is, however, one unmistakable linkage: though he does not 
quote Ghazzali, he is heavily indebted to his Revival of the religious 
sciences. 

This debt is immediately obvious from Ibn al-Munasif’s use of the char¬ 
acteristic battery of technical terms devised by Ghazzali for the analysis of 
the duty. 96 Closer examination of Ibn al-Munasif’s account shows that with 
this terminology has come much of the structure of Ghazzali’s presenta¬ 
tion. Three of its major structural components are easily recognised: the 
account of the conditions that the performer of the duty does and does not 
have to satisfy; 97 the escalatory schema of levels of response to offences; 98 
and the survey of commonplace wrongs. 99 Yet the Ghazzalian heritage in 
Ibn al-Munasif, though extensive, is heavily eroded. Basic structures of 
Ghazzall’s account are missing. 100 Within those that survive there is much 


notes 20f.). The wording of Ibn al-Munasif’s version (wa-a c jaba Mdlikan dhalika) resem¬ 
bles that found in Ghazzali, Ihya 3 , 2:286.24. 

94 Ibn al-Munasif, Tanblh , 314.16, 315.10; cf. above, notes 32, 37. 

95 His formulation is guarded: al-qiydm bi-taghyir al-munkar wdjib muta c ayyin wa-fard 
muta 3 akkid fl ba c d al-ahwdl (ibid ., 310.3, whence ‘UqbanI, Tuhfa , 4.3, without the 
qualification; cf. also Ibn al-Munasif, Tanblh , 310.7, 310.11, 315.12, 316.13, 332.2). For 
Ibn Rushd’s view, see above, note 43. In neither of these cases is there any sign of liter¬ 
ary borrowing. 

96 Ibn al-Munasif sets out the three basic categories ( usul) as al-muhtasib, nafs al-ihtisdb, 
and al-mandkir al-muhtasab fihd (ibid., 314.5). This leaves out one of Ghazzali’s four 
pillars ( arkdn ), namely al-muhtasab c alayhi ; but Ibn al-Munasif later uses the phrase 
(ibid., 315.5). For Ghazzali’s terms, see below, ch. 16, 428f. ‘UqbanIprefers to drop this 
distinctive terminology when appropriating Ibn al-Munasif’s material. 

97 Ibid., 314.12; cf. below, ch. 16, 429-33. 

98 Ibid., 320.10; cf. below, ch. 16,431 and 438-41. Ibn al-Munasif’s account owes the term 
mardtib and the set of five levels to Ghazzall’s first sketch of his schema, but to some 
extent he appears to draw on Ghazzall’s fuller eight-level analysis when he expands on 
each level in turn; thus Ibn al-Munasif’s account of his third level (ibid., 322.1) contains 
an echo of the corresponding passage in Ghazzall’s fuller presentation (Ihya 3 , 2:302.30, 
cf. below, ch. 16,439fi). Cf. also Ibn al-Munasif, Tanblh, 317.14, where Ghazzali’s initial 
five levels are condensed to three. 

99 Ibid., 329-46; cf. below, ch. 16, 442-6. Ibn al-Munasif speaks of al-mandkir al-ma 3 lufa 
(ibid., 330.2) and al-mandkir al-mu c tdda (ibid., 330.10), Ghazzali of al-munkardt al- 
ma’lufafi 3 l- c addt (Ihya 3 , 2:307.12). 

100 Thus Ibn al-Munasif’s account lacks Ghazzali’s analysis (as opposed to survey) of wrongs 
(cf. below, ch. 16,435-7), and omits consideration of one of Ghazzall’s favourite themes, 
namely rebuking rulers (cf. below, ch. 16, 446). 
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reshuffling, adding and dropping. 101 And despite verbal echoes of 
Ghazzali’s text here and there, 102 there is no sustained passage of Ibn al- 
Munasif which runs parallel to one of Ghazzali’s, even as a paraphrase. The 
extent of these changes goes far beyond anything that was required by the 
shift in focus from the individual to the official aspect of the duty. 103 

From a historical point of view, this is perhaps unfortunate. Where an 
author depending on Ghazzall is generally faithful to his source, any delib¬ 
erate and substantive departure from it is likely to be significant. In the 
present case, such a relationship no longer obtains. There is, however, one 
point of some interest. In two places Ibn al-Munasif, following Ghazzall, 
finds himself considering armed conflict and the gathering of bands as a lim¬ 
iting case of individual response to wrongdoing - the issue being whether 
such activity requires the permission of the ruler. In the first passage, 
Ghazzall merely remarks that the issue needs looking into, and will be dis¬ 
cussed later; 104 Ibn al-Munasif by contrast states unambiguously that the 
ruler’s permission is required, except in emergencies. 105 In the second 
passage, Ghazzall comes out in favour of the view that such undertakings 
are allowed even without the permission of the ruler; 106 Ibn al-Munasif 
follows suit, but then backs away with the observation that such matters are 
best referred to the authorities, again with the exception of emergencies. 107 

Was Ibn al-Munasif’s access to Ghazzali’s account of forbidding wrong 
direct or indirect? There is no way to be sure, but the degree of literary 
erosion that intervenes between the two texts rather suggests that it was 
indirect. One possibility is that the reshaping was the work of those who 


101 Thus the order in which Ibn al-Munasif considers the conditions to be satisfied by the 
performer is different. In the survey of wrongs he transposes the sections on the market 
and the street, omits the sections on bath-houses and hospitality, and adds a section con¬ 
cerned with divorce (Ibn al-Munasif, Tanbih, 334-7). The single most interesting change 
is perhaps the appearance in Ibn al-Munasif’s survey of wrongs of a concern, quite absent 
from Ghazzall, with the large numbers of people who simply fail to perform the ritual 
prayer at all (ibid., 330.11, 331.20, 332.24, and cf. ibid., 332.16, 332.19). 

102 Compare, for example, ibid., 314.16 with Ghazzall, I by a ’, 2:286.12 (on the ineligibility 
of the unbeliever to perform the duty); Ibn al-Munasif, Tanbih, 315.21 (li-izhdr sha‘d’ir 
al-din) with Ghazzall, Ihyd’, 2:292.22 ( li-izhdr sha’d’ir al-Isldm; for the context, see 
below, ch. 16, 433 case (3)); Ibn al-Munasif, Tanbih, 344.22 with Ghazzall, Ihyd’, 
2:310.10 (on the fraudulent reconditioning of old clothes; cf. below, ch. 16, 443). These 
examples could easily be multiplied; but at the same time, it would not be implausible to 
attribute any one of them to coincidence. 

103 For Ibn al-Munasif’s repeated references to the duties of the authorities, which serve to 
make them the prime agents of the performance of the duty in his account, see, for 
example, Tanbih, 310.15, 325.5 (and the rest of the section), 329.4, 329.15, 330.15, 
331.7, 332.4, 332.13, 333.2, 336.10, 337.12, 338.3; for his distinctly less frequent ref¬ 
erences to individuals, see, for example, ibid., 310.15, 330.15, 332.2. 

104 Ghazzall, Ihyd’, 2:289.13; cf. below, ch. 16, note 28. 

105 Ibn al-Munasif, Tanbih, 317.18. 106 See below, ch. 16, 441. 107 Ibid., 323.3. 
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had previously adapted and abridged Ghazzalfs work. We know of at least 
three such efforts among the scholars of the Muslim west in this period. 108 
A generation or two before Ibn al-Munasif, a certain Abu All al-MasIlI (fl . 
second half of the sixth/twelfth century) wrote a work on the model of 
Ghazzalfs, and was known for this as Abu Hamid al-Saghlr’; the work was 
later described as widely available and popular. 109 A slightly earlier contem¬ 
porary of his, Ibn al-Rammama (d. 567/1172), made an epitome of 
Ghazzalfs work. 110 Before this the well-known Andalusian scholar 
TurtushI (d. 520/1126), who resided in Alexandria, had composed a work 
in which he is described as emulating (yu'arid bihi) Ghazzalfs. 111 Another 
possibility is that Ibn al-Munasif was drawing on a tradition of earlier books 
of the same kind as his own. The truth might, of course, involve a combi¬ 
nation of the two, and we have no way to reconstruct it. 

The bulk of the Malik! literature we have still to consider consists of com¬ 
mentaries of one sort or another. First, as in other schools, there is discus¬ 
sion of the Three modes’ tradition. 112 This may occur in the context of 
commentaries on one of the classical collections of traditions, that of Muslim 
(d. 261/875). The Malikls played a major role in the development of com¬ 
mentaries on this work; 113 examples are those of Tyad (d. 544/1149), 
Ahmad ibn c Umar al-Qurtubl (d. 656/1258), and UbbI (d. 827/1423£), 
all western Malikls. Alternatively, treatment of the Three modes’ tradition 


108 I leave aside die epitome of the Ihyd 3 contained in ms. Madrid, Junta, no. 21 (in the library 
of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas), since its coverage of the kitdb al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf retains none of Ghazzalfs analysis (ff. 68a-70a; for this manuscript, see 
J. Ribera and M. Asm, Manuscritos drabesy aljamiados de la Biblioteca de la Junta , Madrid 
1912, 95-7 no. 21). I am indebted to Maribel Fierro for sending me a copy of the rele¬ 
vant part of the text, and for the information that it is probably a work of‘All ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-Khazrajl (d. 539/1145). I owe my knowledge of the existence of this manuscript to 
P. S. van Koningsveld. 

109 M. al-Manunl, ‘Ihyd 3 c ulum al-din fi manzur al-gharb al-Islaml ayyam al-Murabitln waT 
Muwahhidln’, in Abu Hamid al-Ghazzdli: dirdsdtfijikrihi wa- c asrihi wa-ta’thirihi , Rabat 
1988, 133, citing Ghubrlnl (d. 704/1304f.), c Unwdn al-dirdya , ed. C A. Nuwayhid, 
Beirut 1969, 33.14, 34.3. Manunfs article is by far the richest study of the fortunes of 
Ghazzalfs Ihyd 3 in the west. 

110 ManunI, i Ihyd 3 \ 132f. Ibn al-Rammama was qdtfi of Fez. 

111 The composition of this work was already noted by Goldziher from a biographical entry 
on TurtushI (Le livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert , 37); see now the remarks of M. Fierro 
in her translation of TurtushI’s al-Hawddith wa 3 l-bida\ Madrid 1993, 73-5 no. 26, and 
the addenda, 177, citing Manunfs article. ManunI publishes extracts from the introduc¬ 
tion to a work partially preserved in manuscript which answers to the description of 
TurtushI’s work ( c Ihyd ”, 135-7, and see ibid., 130; for al-Nawawi at 135.8, read al- 
Thawri). It was Maribel Fierro who pointed out to me the possibility that TurtushI’s work 
might be a link between Ghazzalfs and Ibn al-Munasif’s. 

112 For this tradition, see above, ch. 3, section 1. 

113 See the listing of the earliest extant commentaries on the Sahih of Muslim in Sezgin, 
Geschichte , 1:136f. The classic commentary is, however, that of Nawawl (d. 676/1277) 
(cf. above, ch. 13, 351-3). 
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may find its place in the familiar genre of commentaries on the collection of 
forty traditions put together by the Shafi'ite Nawawi (d. 676/1277); 114 I 
have used those of Taj ah Din al-Fakihanl (d. 734/1334) and Shabrakhltl (d. 
1106/1694f.), both Egyptian Malikis. Secondly, there are the commentar¬ 
ies on the law-book of Khalil (d. 767/1365), who at one point mentions the 
duty as an instance of a collective obligation. 115 Here I have made use of 
some half-a-dozen published commentaries, most of them Egyptian. 116 
Thirdly, the versified creed of the Egyptian MalikI Ibrahim al-Laqani 
(d. 1041/1631) precipitated a tradition of commentary to which he and his 
son ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 1078/1668) were the first contributors. A widespread 
feature of all this literature, familiar from other schools, is its somewhat dis¬ 
integrated character: often it seems that the commentator is simply putting 
together a patchwork of excerpts from earlier sources. This in turn makes it 
a rather unrewarding literature to discuss at length, and I shall accordingly 
confine myself to picking out a few significant themes. 

The first is the relative weakness of the indigenous MalikI tradition. 
There are few echoes in these commentaries of the oldest stratum of MalikI 
literature on forbidding wrong; 117 a rare exception is the commentary on 
Khalil of the Andalusian Mawwaq (d. 897/1492), who adduces several 
views from Malilc. 118 We hear more of the three-condition schema of BajI 
and Ibn Rushd; though it has no roots in the original MalikI heritage, it 
could be described as MalikI by association. 119 As a doctrinal complex, it 
proved a good survivor, and as such an exception to the rule. Outside the 
commentaries, we have already noted its adoption by ‘UqbanI; 120 to him 
we can add the well-known Egyptian scholars Qarafi (d. 684/1285) 121 and 
Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336f.), 122 together with Ibn ZakrI of Tlemsen 


114 Cf. above, ch. 3, note 7. 

115 Khalil ibn Ishaq, Mukhtasar , 111.5. He has nothing of substance to say about it. 

116 On these commentaries, see the introduction to I. Guidi and D. Santillana (trans.), II 
‘ Muhtasar 3 o Sommario del diritto male chitci di Halil ibn Ishaq , Milan 1919, l:x. 

117 Cf. above, note 93. 

118 Mawwaq (d. 897/1492), al-Tdj wa 3 l-iklil , in the margin of Hattab (d. 954/1547), 
Mawdhib al-jalil , Cairo 1328-9, 3:348.16 (these views are already familiar to us, see 
above, notes 11, 15, 22, 13 respectively). Mawwaq gives his main source as Ibn Yunus 
(al-Saqall) (d. 451/1059), for whom see Sezgin, Geschichte , 1:467, 471 no. 4. The third 
view, on rebuking one’s parents, also appears in LaqanI, Hiddya , f. 283a.4. Note also the 
saying of Malik bearing on emigration quoted in UbbI (d. 827/1423f.), Ikmdl Ikmdl al- 
Mu c lim , ed. M. S. Hashim, Beirut 1994, 1:252.15 (cf. above, note 24). 

119 For this schema, see above, notes 32, 37. 

120 See above, note 80, with explicit reference to the works of Ibn Rushd. For an echo in Ibn 

al-Munasif, see above, 94. 121 Qarafi, Furuq , 4:255.18. 

122 Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336fi), Madkhal , Cairo 1929, 1:70.22, with explicit reference to 
Ibn Rushd’s Bay an. He adds a fourth condition ( ibid ., 71.12). For the genre to which 
the Madkhal belongs, see Fierro, ‘The treatises against innovations (kutub al-bida c )\ esp. 
207-9. It is not the practice of the authors of these works to include general accounts of 
al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf .; for the doctrine that might be extrapolated from the oldest of them, 
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(d. 900/14941'.). 123 Among the commentators on the ‘three modes’ 
tradition, the schema is included by Fakihanl, 124 and has an echo in 
Shabrakhiti. 125 It is the central and most stable element in the late Egyptian 
commentaries and supercommentaries on Khalil, 126 though two of them 
remark that one of the conditions is logically redundant. 127 In their com¬ 
mentaries to Laqam’s creed, both father and son adduce the schema. 128 
From them it was inherited by the Shaffite Bajuri (d. 1276/1860) in his 
commentary on LaqanI’s creed 129 - an unusual but not isolated instance of 
Malild material penetrating Shaffite scholarship. 130 The indications are 
that it is Ibn Rushd rather than BajI who lies behind all this. 131 From the 
relative success of this schema, we might be led to expect that the other 
distinctive feature of the doctrine of Ibn Rushd, his view that the duty is 
an individual and not a collective one, would have achieved a similar accep¬ 
tance from Malik!posterity. This, however, was not the case. Although Ibn 
Rushd’s prestige seems to have exerted some pull on later scholars, 132 the 


that of the Andalusian Ibn Waddah (d. 287/900), see his Bida c , 104f. of the editor’s 
introduction. 

123 He deploys the schema in a responsum directed against the destruction of the Jewish syn¬ 
agogues of Tuwat undertaken by Maghlll (d. 909/1503f.) (WansharlsI (d. 914/1508), 
al-Miydr al-murib, ed. M. Hajjl et al., Rabat 1981, 2:223.25). For the background to 
this controversy, see J. O. Hunwick, ‘Al-Ma[g]hili and the Jews of Tuwat: the demise of 
a community’, Studia Islamica , 61 (1985); for Ibn ZakrI, see ibid., 172. 

124 Fakihanl, Manhaj , f. 96a. 19. The source is likely to be Ibn Rushd, since Fakihanl quotes 
him on performing the duty to one’s parents (ibid., f. 96b. 13; cf. above, note 36). 

125 Shabrakhiti (d. 1106/1694f.), al-Futuhdt al-wahbiyya bi-skarh al-Arba c in al-Nawawiyya, 
Cairo 1280,477.12. 

126 c Abd al-Baql al-Zurqanl, Shark, 3:108.17; KharashI (d. 1101/1690), Shark, Bulaq 
1317-18, 3:109.21; Dardlr (d. 1201/1786), al-Skarh al-kabir, Cairo 1292, 1:261.19; 
Saw! (d. 1241/1825£), Buljyhat al-sdlik, Cairo 1952,1:355.21; Salih c Abd al-SamI c al-Abl 
(fourteenth/twentieth century), Jawdhir al-iklil, Cairo n.d., 1:251.25. For a western 
commentary which includes the schema, but adds two further conditions, see Muhammad 
al-Amln ibn Ahmad Zaydan al-Jakanl (d. c. 1325/1907), Shark, ed. H. ‘A. M. Ahmad 
Zaydan, Beirut 1993,2:289.1 (this author is said by his grandson to have been much given 
to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, ibid., 1:14.15). The three-condition schema is the only element 
retained from the commentaries in Guidi and Santillana, II c Muhtasar\ l:386f. no. 6. 

127 ZurqanI, Shark, 3:108.19; Dasuql (d. 1230/1815), Hdshiya, Cairo n.d., 2:174.19 (Id 
yakhfd anna zann al-ifdda yastalzim c adam al-ta 3 diya ild munkar akbar minhu). 

128 Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hiddya, ff. 281a.1,281b.3,282a.19,282b.9 (with much interpolated 

material), citing Qarafi; c Abd al-Salam ibn Ibrahim al-Laqanl (d. 1078/1668), Ithdf al- 
murid, Cairo 1955, 262.8. In general, Malik! creeds (like Sunni creeds at large) tend not 
to refer to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf, for an exception which could be reckoned either Malild or 
Shafi'ite, see above, ch. 13, note 72. 129 Bajuri, Tuhfa, 203.1. 

130 For another example, see above, ch. 13, note 98. 

131 See above, notes 120, 122, 124; likewise BannanI (d. 1163/1750) in his comments on 
ZurqanI’s Shark identifies the schema as Ibn Rushd’s (Hdshiya, in the margin of ZurqanI, 
Shark, 3:108.12, with a reference to Ibn Rushd, Baydn, 9:360.13). 

132 As we have seen, Ibn al-Munasif tends to describe the duty as an individual one (see above, 
note 95), as does ‘UqbanI (see above, notes 88 and 95). Cf. also Qarafi, Furuq, 4:256.1, 
where no general statement is made on the question. Contrast the much stronger 
influence of Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067) among his fellow-Imamls on this issue (see 
above, ch. 11, 274). 
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usual view among Malilds, as among others, is that forbidding wrong is a 
collective duty (though one that becomes individualised under certain con¬ 
ditions). 133 

As might be expected, the weakness of the MalikI tradition is also evident 
in the adoption of Shafi'ite material - a dependence we have already noted 
in Ibn al-Munasif and ‘Uqbanl. 134 Thus our commentators quote MawardT 
(d. 450/1058), 135 Juwaynl (d. 478/1085), 136 Amid! (d. 631/1233), 137 
Sublu (d. 771/1370) 138 and Taftazanl (d. 793/1390). 139 But the Shafi'ite 
on whom they draw most often is not, as one might have expected, 
GhazzalT, 140 but rather Nawawl. Leaving aside the commentary of Ibn 
Daqiq al-'Id (d. 702/1302), who was both a MalikI and a Shafi'ite, 141 the 
first MalikI I have noted who is heavily dependent on Nawawl is FakihanI; at 
one point he quotes and approves a purple passage by Nawawl on the decay 
of the duty. 142 UbbI in his exposition of the ‘three modes’ tradition draws 
considerably more material from Nawawl than he does from his fellow- 
Malild Tyad - for all that he presents his work as a revision of the latter’s. 143 


133 For the Koranic exegetes, see above, notes 52f.; for Khalil, see above, note 115; see also 
Ahmad ibn 'Umar al-Qurtubl (d. 656/1258), Mufhim , Damascus and Beirut 1996, 
1:233.17, 234.3; FakihanI, Manhaj , f. 96a.1; UbbI, Ikmdl , 1:251.16, paraphrasing 
Nawawl, Shark Sahib Muslim, 1:382.13; Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hidaya , f. 279a.11; 'Abd al- 
Salam al-Laqanl, Ithdf, 261.18. 

134 See above, 369f., 371f., and cf. note 71. Dependence on the east had, of course, been a 
feature of the western receptions of both Malikism and Ash'arism. 

135 FakihanI, Manhaj , ff. 97a.ll, 98a.23 (both through Nawawl); Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt, 
477.23 (from Nawawl?). 

136 UbbI, Ikmdl , 1:253.7 (through Nawawl); Mawwaq, Taj, 3:348.10 (a sequence of quo¬ 
tations from the Irshad , very likely direct); Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hidaya , ff. 280b.6, 28 la.3 
(perhaps largely but not entirely through Nawawl). For the early transmission of 
JuwaynI’s Irshad in the Muslim west, see J. M. Forneas, c De la transmision de algunas 
obras de tendencia as'arl en al-Andalus’, Awrdq , 1 (1978), 7f. no. 5a (I am indebted to 
Maribel Fierro for bringing this article to my attention and sending me a copy). There 
was a copy of the Irshad in the mosque library of Qayrawan in 693/1294 (see I. Shabbuh, 
‘Sijill qadlm li-maktabat jami' al-Qayrawan’, MajallatMa c hadal-Makhtutdtal-Arahiyya, 
2 (1956), 364 no. 93). For JuwayriFs account of al-amr hil-ma c ruf, see above, ch. 13, 
345f. 

137 For Ibrahim al-Laqanl’s quotations from AmidI, see above, ch. 13, note 81; he acknowl¬ 

edges that he has the first quotation noted there through the Shamil of the western MalikI 
Ibn 'Arafa (d. 803/1401) (for this work, cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte , supplementary 
volumes, 2:347). 138 Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt, 479.16. 

139 Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hidaya , 279a. 12, the first of many citations. 

140 Cf. above, 369fi, 371f. Our commentators ignore him. 

141 See above, ch. 13, notes 72, 108. 

142 FakihanI, Manhaj, f. 98b.9, quoting Nawawl, Sharh, 1:383.21. He includes a substantial 
quotation from 'Iyad which, ironically, he is likely to owe to Nawawl (FakihanI, Manhaj, 
f. 98a.8, to be compared with Nawawl, Sharh, 1:385.6; the quotation begins and ends at 
exactly the same point in both sources). 

143 UbbI, Ikmdl, 1:250.9-254.10 (where UbbI marks the provenance of his material with 
appropriate sigla). The title Ikmdl Ikmdl al-Mu c lim places the work in the tradition of 
'Iyad’s Ikmdl al-Mulim. 
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The elder Laqanl likewise quotes Nawawl. 144 An anonymous but relatively 
recent Mauritanian epistle draws on Nawawi’s purple passage. 145 That such 
material should flow between the two schools is not surprising; in addition 
to their shared Ash'arism, they were in continuing contact in Egypt. That 
the flow is overwhelmingly from the Shafi'ites to the Malilds 146 is also not 
hard to explain: it reflects on the one hand the relative provinciality of the 
MalikI west, and on the other the dominance of Shafi'ism in the crucial 
Egyptian context. 

Was anything of substance at stake in this process of easternisation? I have 
noted only two cases of clearcut doctrinal differences. The first is the ques¬ 
tion whether the duty is individual or collective. Here imported Shafi'ite 
material may have helped to deny a future to Ibn Rushd’s unusual view that 
the duty is primarily an individual one. 147 In this case, then, the imported 
views represented the mainstream of Islamic thought against a western 
anomaly. In the second case, the question was whether to maintain the 
efficacy condition; here the roles were reversed. According to Ibn Rushd’s 
three-condition schema, prospective efficacy is a necessary condition for 
obligation; 148 as we have seen, this schema was rather successful in the 
west, 149 and at the same time its inclusion of the efficacy condition is stan¬ 
dard doctrine. Nawawl, on the other hand, insisted that there was no such 
condition. 150 Nawawi’s view appears in four of the MalikI sources I have 
used: in all three of the commentaries on the ‘three modes’ tradition that 
postdate Nawawfs, 151 and in the elder LaqanI’s exposition of his own 
creed. 152 But these authors do not show much awareness of the problem this 


144 Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hidaya, ff. 279a.l6, 279a.l9, 280a.l6, 283b.l3, and cf. 282b.4. 

145 Anon., Risdla fi ’l-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar , Institut Mauritanien de 
Recherche Scientifique, Nouakchott, ms. 2,764, 9.10 (there is also a quotation from 
Ghazzall at 9.19). For this manuscript, see C. Stewart et al., General catalogue of Arabic 
manuscripts at the Institut Mauritanien de Recherche Scientifique , Urbana and 
Nouakchott 1992, 3:287 no. 2,565. The title is merely a cataloguer’s description, though 
apt; the addressees are the Banu Dayman (as at 1.20; for this Berber-speaking scholarly 
lineage, see H. T. Norris, ‘Muslim Sanhaja scholars of Mauritania’, in J. R. Willis (ed.), 
Studies in West African Islamic history , vol. 1, London 1979, 147, 155f., 158f.). I am 
indebted to Maribel Fierro for sending me a copy from a microfiche in the library of the 
Institute de Cooperacion con el Mundo Arabe, Madrid. I have not been able to make out 
much of the text. 

146 For counter-examples, see above, note 130. Another instance is a quotation from a com¬ 

mentary on Muslim by an Andalusian which appears in two ShafTite works (Ibn Farah al- 
Ishblll, Sharh al-Arba‘in , f. 64a.18, and Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, Rath al-mubin , 248.21, 
both citing Ahmad al-Qurtubl, Mufhim , 1:232.17). 147 Cf. above, notes 132f. 

148 See above, 363f. (but note BajI’s qualification, above, note 34). 

149 See above, note 80 and 374f. 

150 See above, ch. 13, 352f. Compare the view of Malik’s cited above, note 11. 

151 FakihanI, Manhaj, f. 97b.8; UbbI, Ikmdl, 1:252.12 (from Nawawl);.ShabrakhTtT, Futuhat^ 

480.20. 152 Ibrahim al-Laqanl, Hidaya , f. 282b.5 (quoting Nawawl). 
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poses. FakihanI and Shabrakhltl simply include the two views at different 
points in their commentaries without noting the disagreement. 153 For UbbI 
the issue does not arise, since he does not quote the three-condition schema; 
he does, however, indicate a commitment to Nawawl’s position by adduc¬ 
ing and refuting Zamakhsharfs contrary view. 154 LaqanI presents Nawawl’s 
view within the framework of the three-condition schema, and seems not to 
distinguish it from weakened forms of the efficacy condition. 155 

A final question worth raising about these commentators is the degree 
of activism they espouse. On the virtue of heroism they are divided. Tyad 
has no patience for heroism, and waxes polemical against those who think 
otherwise; 156 he perhaps has in mind his contemporary Ibn al- c ArabI. 157 
Qarafi, on the other hand, strongly favours it. 158 With regard to recourse 
to arms, all the authors who discuss the issue insist that the matter be 
referred to the authorities; 159 here Tyad is in agreement with Ibn al- 
c ArabI. 160 More than among the ShafFites, 161 the tripartite division of 
labour is occasionally mentioned with at least implicit approval. 162 But Ibn 
al-Hajj points out that, while the saying may hold in general, there are 
many instances in which someone who is neither in authority nor a scholar 
may be obligated to take physical action. 163 

The last genre we need to consider under the heading of MalikI doctrine 
is the monographic treatment of the duty. The earliest such work I know 
of was by a certain Abu Talib c Umar ibn al-RabI c al-Khashshab (d. 345/ 


153 FakihanI, Manhaj, ff. 96a.23, 97b.8; Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt, 477.17, 480.20. 

154 UbbI, Ikmdl, 1:252.13. The quotation from Zamakhsharl does not resemble the latter’s 
statement of the efficacy condition in his commentary to Q3:104 (ICashshdf 1:397.15). 

155 Contrast the Shafi'ite Bajurl, who in his commentary to LaqanI’s creed underlines the dis¬ 
agreement (see above, ch. 13, note 111). 

156 Tyad, Ikmdl, f. 45a.27, 45b.6 (taking a stand against man ra 3 d 3 l-inkdr bi 3 l-tasrih bi-kull 

hdl wa-in qutila wa-nila minhu kull adhd), whence Nawawl, Shark Sahth Muslim, 
i:385.12, 385.17, and UbbI, Ikmdl, 1:252.24. 157 See above, 366. 

158 Qarafi, Furuq , 4:257.17; Ibrahim al-Laqanl quotes from this passage ( Hiddya , f. 281b.6). 
Ibn al-Hajj likewise permits heroism ( Madkhal, 1:71.12). 

159 Tyad, Ikmdl , f. 45b.3, whence Ahmad al-Qurtubl, Mufhim , 1:234.5, Nawawl, Shark, 
1:385.15, and UbbI, Ikmdl, 1:252.23; Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt, 478.22. 

160 See above, 367. 

161 See above, ch. 13, note 141, for my only Shafi'ite example. 

162 Ibid., 482.5; 'Adawl (d. 1189/1775), Hdshiya , in the margins of KharashI, Shark, 
3:110.5. A letter from the ruler of Bornu which was received in Cairo in 794/1391f. sets 
out the division of labour (Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418), Subh al-a c shd , Cairo 1913-19, 
8:118.12, translated in J. F. R Hopkins and N. Levtzion, Corpus of early Arabic sources 
for West African history , Cambridge 1981, 348; I take the passages printed in parenthe¬ 
ses to be the ruler’s glosses on the text he is quoting). c Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’irl (d. 
1300/1883) sets out the tripartite division of labour as if it were standard doctrine (al- 
Mawdqiffi 3 l-tasawwufwa 3 l-wa c z wa 3 l-irshad , Damascus 1966-7,294.6,1284.26; I owe 
these references to Itzchak Weismann). c Abd al-Qadir clearly thinks of the third mode as 
performance within the heart (ibid., 294.12), whereas Shabrakhltl states that action by 
the heart involves the manifestation of disapproval (Futuhdt, 481.4). 

163 Ibn al-Hajj, Madkhal, 1:70.18. 
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956f.); some seventeen passages from it are quoted by the Damascene 
Hanbalite Zayn al-DIn al-Salihi (d. 856/1452). 164 The author was an 
Egyptian and seems to have been a Malik!, though I lack conclusive indi¬ 
cations on the latter point. 165 The next known author of a monograph is 
the Toledan ascetic Abu Muhammad ibn Dhunayn (d. 424/1032f.); 
himself a devotee of the duty, he composed a work ( diwan) on it of which 
we have only the title. 166 Thereafter there is a gap until ‘Uthman dan Fodio 
(d. 1232/1817), the founder of the Sokoto caliphate in what is now north¬ 
ern Nigeria; a pamphlet of his on the subject is extant, and though I have 
not seen it, its content is clearly doctrinal. 167 Of these works, the only one 
on which I have more to say is that of‘Umar ibn al-Rabi‘. 168 

164 Salihl, ICanz , 131.16, 187.5, 188.5, 188.21, 206.13, 207.2, 222.22, 240.15, 250.9, 
258.2-probably resumed at 259.15-262.16, 560.16, 650.11, 674.19,683.15, 837.25, 
and cf. 236.15, 733.17. The full form of die author’s name appears ibid., 188.5, 650.11. 
In five of the passages ( ibid ., 187.5,222.22,240.15,258.2 (read kitdbihi , as in ms. Fatih 
1,136, f. 90a.8), 674.19) Salihl uses the phrase fi kitdbihi al-Amr bTTma'ruf (wa 3 l-nahy 
'an al-munkar) to refer to the work; this establishes its monographic character and title. 
Was Salihl’s access to it direct? His mention of a bdb al-inkdr 'ala ashdb al-maldhi (Kanz, 
262.17) is a weak indication that it was. It is usually but not always clear where the quo¬ 
tations end. 

165 My only significant source of biographical information on him is Ibn Hajar, Lisan, 
4:304-6 no. 854. From this I take him to be Egyptian because he died in Egypt (ibid., 
306.1) and transmitted to the Egyptian Hasan ibn Isma'Il al-Darrab (d. 392/1002) 
(ibid., 304.19; for Ibn al-Darrab, see Sezgin, Geschichte, 1:213 no. 262); and I take him 
to be MalikI because of his appearance in two works on ghard 3 ib Malik (Ibn Hajar, Lisan, 
4:304.19, 305.3). Stray references given by Maqrlzl (d. 845/1442) confirm that he was 
Egyptian: he is described as imam j ami' Misr (Muqaffd, ed. M. Ya'lawT, Beirut 1991, 
1:515.13), and ayounger traditionist heard from him in Egypt (ibid., 6:274.11; I was put 
on the track of these references by Maribel Fierro). 

166 Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 578/1183), Sila, ed. T. al- c Attar, Cairo 1955, 258.1 (giving the title 
as Kitdb al-amr wa 3 l-nahy), cited in Chalmeta, El c senor del zoco 3 , 405 no. 50. On Ibn 
Dhunayn, see M. Marin, ‘Familias de ulemas en Toledo’, Estudios onomdstico-biogrdficos 
de al-Andalus, vol. 5, Madrid 1992, 252. 

167 See B. Y. Muhammad and J. Hunwick, Handlists of Islamic manuscripts: Nigeria, section 
1, The Nigerian National Archives: Kaduna State, vol. 1, London 1995, 75 no. 191 
(drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro); also J. O. Hunwick, The writings of central 
Sudanic Africa (= Arabic literature of Africa, vol. 2), Leiden 1995, 59 no. 2. The text as 
described by the cataloguers opens with the words: ‘As for the proofs of the obligatori¬ 
ness of al-amr bTTma'ruf. . .’ 

168 I have not attempted to cover works that are exercises in performing the duty rather than 
expositions of it. Examples of such works are a pair of recent Mauritanian texts by Ahmad 
al-Karlm ibn al-Mukhtar ibn Ziyad (writing c. 1398/1978) catalogued in U. Rebstock, 
Sammlung arabischer Handschriften aus Mauretanien, Wiesbaden 1989, 53 nos. 630f. 
(both in the possession of al-Mukhtar ibn Baba al-Hajjl, Dar al-Barka). The first, 
described as a Risdla tawilafi 3 l-hathth 'ala 3 l-ma'ruf wa 3 l-nahy 'an al-munkar, is much 
concerned about the twin wrongs committed by men who shave their beards and women 
who dress improperly. The second, described as a Nazmfi 3 l-amr bTTma'ruf wa 3 l-nahy 
'an al-munkar, is a verse treatment of such themes; it includes a section devoted 
specifically to al-amr bTTma'ruf which, however, says nothing of interest (Nazm, ff. 
lla-12a; the work is followed in the manuscript by endorsements from other scholars, 
including one dated 1399/1979 and another dated 1400/1980, ibid., ff. 15b.9,18a.12). 
I am indebted to Frank Stewart for drawing my attention to these items, and to Ulrich 
Rebstock for sending me copies and supplying me with further information. 
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Ibn al-Rabf’s monograph may well have been a comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of the duty. Salihl quotes him on a variety of topics. Thus in one 
passage he condemns any attempt to evade the obligation by misinterpret¬ 
ing scripture ( ttiwil)\ in another he avers that forbidding wrong carries a 
greater reward than holy war, since saving Muslims from sinning and going 
to hell is more meritorious than fighting the infidel. 169 But for whatever 
reason, the bulk of the material that Salihl quotes from Ibn al-Rabi‘ is con¬ 
centrated in a single area: the duty of ordinary Muslims with regard to 
commonplace wrongs as limited by the role of the authorities on the one 
hand and the claims of privacy on the other. 170 To begin with the author¬ 
ities, punishment is for them alone to inflict. 171 They also have a fairly 
extensive duty of raiding wrongdoers in their homes. This applies if the 
offenders are gathering to drink liquor, or selling it, or making music that 
is audible to the Muslims in their homes and streets - activities that amount 
to holding the faithful in contempt. 172 But where the nuisance is confined 
to the wrongdoer’s own abode, and no criminal offence against others is 
involved, the demands of privacy come first: the believer’s home (bayt al- 
mumiri) is then his casde (hirz lahu ). 173 

Where does this leave the ordinary believers? In the first place, they have 
a duty of admonition (wet z) which applies whether or not the wrongdo¬ 
ing is private. They should respond in this way whether the music is audible 
or inaudible, 174 whether the offence is open profanity in the streets 175 or 
something between the sinners and God. 176 In the second place, where 
admonition is insufficient, they have a duty to bring the wrongdoing to the 
notice of the authorities, provided the latter can be expected to act within 


169 Salihl, Kanz, 131.16, 206.13. The second passage continues with an exposition of the 
idea that in al-cimr bi’l-ma’ruf one man should be willing to take on two (cf. above, ch. 
4, note 196). For the first theme, see also ibid ., 837.25 (for al-sail read al-ta’wil , with 
ms. Berlin, Landberg 167, f. 150a.9). Other themes treated are the efficacy and danger 
conditions ( ibid ., 650.11, with reference also to absence of helpers), and the duty of the 
weak to emigrate from lands in which they are unable to right manifest wrongs ( ibid ., 
683.15); God will not recognise weakness (daf) as an excuse for those who fail to do 
their duty ( ibid ., 207.2). 

170 I leave aside a discussion of musical instruments in the hands of the dhimmis (ibid ., 

222.22), and another concerned with the object-specific grounds for breaking or not 
breaking musical instruments, wine-bottles and the like ( ibid ., 258.2, 259.15). Here Ibn 
al-RabT makes the tart observation that the only known alternative use for musical instru¬ 
ments is as firewood ( ibid ., 259.20); but he makes room for the tambourine in the usual 
fashion (ibid., 258.3). 171 Ibid ., 188.14, 241.6, 262.24. 

172 Ibid., 188.10, 241.4, 262.21. The phrase istikbfdf bi’l-Muslimin appears ibid ., 241.8, 
262.20. 

173 Ibid., 188.18 (read yahjumu for yajmau, with ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Fatih 1,136, 

f. 62a.6), 240.22. ' 174 Ibid., 262.18, 262.22. 

175 Ibid., 188.21. There is no obligation to admonish if the man is not the kind who will 
listen. 176 Ibid., 188.18. 
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the bounds of the law. 177 This duty, however, is limited by the demands of 
privacy: it applies to drinking-parties, profanity in the streets, the sale of 
wine in homes and audible music, 178 but not where the offence is between 
the offenders and God. 179 Finally, there is the duty of ordinary believers to 
take direct action. This applies where they are unable to secure the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities, and may thus have the duty of taking action to break 
up a liquor party, or raiding the homes of people making audible music. 180 
They likewise have a duty to act in emergencies, raiding homes where rape 
or murder is about to be committed, 181 answering calls for help against vio¬ 
lence, and even killing the aggressor where necessary. 182 But they also have 
a regular right or duty to take action in the markets and streets, be it against 
the sale of liquor, 183 or the carrying or sale of musical instruments. 184 

There is nothing very unusual about the concerns of Ibn al-Rabi‘ as dis¬ 
played in this limited corpus of material. But it does suggest that his book, 
which has no echoes in Malild literature, may have represented a more 
comprehensive and impressive account of the duty than any other we have 
considered in this chapter. 


4. MALIKI PRACTICE 

The Malild practice of forbidding wrong begins with Malik himself in 
Medina. Most of what we are told about him concerns his relations with 
the authorities. Contrary to what one might have expected, the tone of the 
sources is not straightforwardly hagiographical. Within the school, of 
course, we hear only good news; yet even here, there is an undertone of 
embarrassment, as if the impression had to be avoided that Malik mixed 
too often and too easily with those in power. There is a concern to show 
that Malik made no concessions to the corrupting and intimidating ambi¬ 
ence of the caliphal presence, and that in any case his visits were justified 
by the results. Malik caught Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-93/786-809) in the 
act of playing chess, and rebuked him to good effect. 185 His predecessor 
al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75) had asked Malik to let him know of any 

177 Ibid., 187.5,188.6. 178 Ibid., 188.5,188.21,241.3,262.18. 179 Ibid., 188.18. 

180 Ibid., 188.8, 262.22. A fortiori they have the right or duty to act thus if the authorities 
order them to do so (ibid., 188.12, 241.5, and cf. 560.16). 181 Ibid., 188.15. 

182 Ibid., 250.10, 250.17. He speaks here of the duty of the Muslim community ( jamd’at 
al-Muslimin, a term that also appears ibid., 258.17). 

183 Ibid., 241.7; cf. also ibid., 258.18 (defective and corrupt, see ms. Fatih 1,136, f. 90a.22), 
259.15. 

184 Ibid., 259.15; cf. also ibid., 250.13, where no limitation to public places is mentioned or 
implied. 185 Tyad, Maddrik, 1:208.7. 
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undesirable actions on the part of his governors; 186 he was to forbid them 
wrong, and they were to comply. 187 Less grandiosely, Malilc protested that 
if he did not visit the authorities, not a single normative custom ( sunna) of 
the Prophet would be put into practice in Medina. 188 And not to worry: 
he swore that whenever he went in to see someone in authority, it was 
God’s habit to remove from his heart the awe that such figures inspire, and 
enable him to come out with the truth. 189 

Thus far the Malild version. Outside the school, we encounter an 
image that is different, but not wholly unexpected. It takes the form of 
an unfavourable comparison between Malik and the Medinese tradition- 
ist Ibn Abi Dhi’b (d. 159/7751'.). In the presence of the authorities 
( umara ’), we are told, Ibn Abi Dhi’b would speak out, commanding and 
forbidding; meanwhile Malik would say nothing. 190 With this we can 
compare Malik’s response to the question why he absented himself from 
the Friday prayer for twenty-five years: he feared that he might see some 
offence ( munkar) and have to take action against it (an njjha.yyira.hu ). 191 
In sum, Malik’s record in commanding and forbidding was at best 
ambivalent. 

Against this background, the practice of forbidding wrong in the next 
stage of Malild history is surprisingly robust. This is roughly the period 
from the late second/eighth to the early fourth/tenth century. The bulk 
of the evidence concerns scholars living in the cities of Ifriqiya, above all 
Qayrawan; but I shall also include some material from other regions, par¬ 
ticularly Spain and Egypt. The context is overwhelmingly urban: when the 
inhabitants of Toledo found the devotion of Ibn ‘Ubayd (Jl. first third of 
the fourth/tenth century) to the duty too much to bear, he retired to a 
village. 192 It is unfortunate that this is a period for which we have litde doc¬ 
trinal treatment of the duty. 

We can begin with the range of offences encountered in this literature. 
They are hardly exotic. The commonest have to do with music, whether 
the offenders actually make it 193 or merely carry around the means for 


186 Ibid., 209.12. 187 Ibid., 209.19. 188 Ibid., 208.f4 (reading akhira-n for dkhar). 

189 Ibid., 208.12 

190 Ibn Hanbal, dial, 1:511 no. 1195, and Fasawl, Ma’rifa, 1:686.12, 686.17 (both sources 
cited in van Ess, Theologie, 2:684f.); also Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 2:302.12, 302.16 
(with haplography); Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqdt, 1:251.15, 251.18; MizzI, Tahdhib, 
25:638.4, 638.9; DhahabI, Siyar, 7:148.9. The direct or indirect authority for this ma¬ 
terial is Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855). For Ibn Abi Dhi’b, see above, ch. 4, 56. 

191 DhahabI, Siyar, 8:66.16, from Abu Mus'ab (d. 242/857). 

192 Tyad, Madank, 4:458.2. 

193 Malild, Riydd, 381.16 (concerning Qayrawan in the period 261-75/875-88f.); ibid., 
393.7 (Susa in approximately the same period); Tyad, Maddrik, 3:231.23 (Qayrawan in 
the mid-third/ninth century). 
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doing so. 194 Wine-drinking, surprisingly, is not prominent, 195 and other 
offences appear only sporadically: robbing a woodcutter of his wood, 196 
doing something wrong at a funeral, 197 following a noisy and innovatory 
religious practice, 198 engaging in sexual misconduct, 199 abducting a girl. 200 
One scholar went so far as to upbraid another for failing to rebuke {la 
tunkir wa-la tughayyir ) his brother, who had just come in from the coun¬ 
tryside, and was talking endlessly in a religious circle about matters of rain 
and grain. 201 The contexts in which these offences are met with are usually 
implicitly or explicitly public; 202 this would apply even in a case where a 
passing scholar heard the noise of singing coming from a private house 
while on his way to the mosque. 203 In two cases, both involving music, the 
scene is no less than the residence of the ruler. 204 

As to the manner of performing the duty, it is often verbal, as in the 
case of the polite insistence with which the passing scholar dealt with the 
singing he encountered on the way to the mosque. Indeed one anecdote 
equates forbidding wrong with preaching {wa z). 205 But methods varied. 
While one scholar is said to have performed the duty nicely, 206 another 
seized and smashed a lute or mandolin. 207 Performance is normally by 


194 Abu T'Arab al-Tamlml (d. 333/945), Tabaqat 'ulamd 3 Ifriqiya wa-Tunis , ed. 'A. al- 
Shabbl and N. H. al-Yafi, Tunis 1968, 201.4 (= MalikI, Riyadh 303.7) (first half of the 
third/ninth century); KhushanI (d. 361/971), Quddt Qurtuba , ed. T. al-'Attar al- 
Husaynl, n.p. 1372, 142.7 (later third/ninth century). 

195 It is mentioned alongside music-making as an offence that was unknown in Susa in the 
good old days, apparently up to the second half of the third/ninth century (MalikI, Riydd , 
394.6); and it appears in association with singing in a story of mid-third/ninth-century 
Qayrawan ('Iyad, Maddrik , 3:232.3). 

196 Abu T'Arab, Tabaqat , 123.1 (mid-second/eighth century). 

197 MalikI, Riydd , 276.2, and Tyad, Maddrik , 2:599.10 (first half of the third/ninth 
century). The offence is not specified, but probably related to improper mourning. 

198 For Yahya ibn 'Umar’s unsuccessful reproof to certain silk-workers of Qayrawan in such 
a connection, see MalikI, Riydd , 401.19. As pointed out to me by Maribel Fierro, 
TurtushI quotes the passage from MalikI with the addition of the remark that Yahya was 
zealous ( shadid ) in al-amr bi 3 Tma c ruf (TurtushI (d. 520/1126), al-Hawddith wa 3 l-bida\ 
ed. 'A. TurkI, Beirut 1990, 260 no. 231 = trans. Fierro, 315 no. 231). 

199 Tyad, Maddrik , 3:360.19 (early fourth/tenth century). 

200 KhushanI, Quddt , 108.3 (towards the middle of the third/ninth century). 

201 Abu T'Arab, Tabaqat , 127.9 = Malild, Riydd , 213.1 (mid-second/eighth century). The 
pietist in turn was rebuked, and accepted the rebuke. 

202 Cf. the explicit concern of the second/eighth-century scholar Rabah ibn Yazld with 
public offences (Abu T'Arab, Tabaqat , 123.5). 

203 'Iyad, Maddrik , 3:231.23 (mid-third/ninth century). 

204 The references are given above, in notes 194f. 205 Ibid., 4:504.22. 

206 Dabbagh, Ma c dlim , 2:160.9, on Ibn Talib (d. 275/888f.) (the phrase layyin al-qawl is 
not found in the parallel passages at MalikI, Riydd , 376.12, and 'Iyad, Maddrik , 
3:195.14). Sahnun describes the second/eighth-century scholar Ibn Ashras as severe 
{shadid) in performing the duty (Abu T'Arab, Tabaqat , 223.11; MalikI, Riydd , 170.20; 
'Iyad, Maddrik , 1:329.18) - which suggests that he was not particularly nice about it. 

207 Abu T'Arab, Tabaqat , 201.4; and his Mihan , 467.5; MalikI, Riydd , 303.7 (on Marwan 
ibn Abl Shahma, a contemporary of Sahnun). 
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solitary individuals, though this could prove problematic. 208 However, 
one Egyptian scholar, ‘Isa ibn al-Munkadir (d. after 215/830), had a 
group ( taifa ) of companions who forbade wrong with him; 209 likewise 
the Qayrawam Ibn bint al-Mahdi (fl. early fifth/eleventh century) is said 
to have had such followers (atba‘). 2i0 Some scholars seem to have 
approached the duty fairly recklessly. One Ifnqiyan would act the 
moment he saw an offence, without fear of anybody at all; 211 an eastern 
Malik! was killed by the Daylamites while performing the duty. 212 Finally, 
the last resort of emigration is envisaged by the pietists of Susa as they 
seek to put an end to the music-making of their ruler. 213 

What is striking about this material, at least in Ifriqiya where it is richest, 
is how much of it concerns interaction between scholars and rulers. Here, 
in contrast to the doctrinal literature, the context in which we hear of for¬ 
bidding wrong is most commonly that of confrontation with the author¬ 
ities. Buhlul ibn Rashid (d. 183/799f.) took exception to an offence 
committed by some of the governor’s men; they ripped his fur garment, but 
were afterwards officially punished for it. 214 His contemporary Rabah ibn 
Yazld stepped in when followers of the same governor were robbing a 
woodcutter; they set hands on Rabah, and were in turn attacked by bystand¬ 
ers. 215 Marwan ibn Abl Shahma, a contemporary of Sahnun (d. 240/854), 
smashed a eunuch’s lute or mandolin at court, and when upbraided by the 
ruler offered no apology. 216 Some seventy pietists of Susa, determined to 


208 The QayrawanI pietist Abu Maysara (d. 337/948f.) chanced on a woman who was letting 
a man have his way with her. He cried out and went for them, whereupon the man fled; 
the woman, however, embarrassed him by clinging to him and then claiming that he had 
tried to seduce her; she left him with the advice not to undertake such action ( la tughayyir 
al-munkar ) unless he had someone with him (‘Iyad, Madarik, 3:360.19). 

209 Kindi (d. 350/961), Quddt, in R. Guest (ed.). The governors and judges of Egypt, Leiden 
and London 1912, 440.2; ‘Iyad, Madarik , 2:583.1. This association had begun before 
he became qadi in 212/827, but continued thereafter, with the result that he would inter¬ 
rupt his official duties to go off and take action against abominations reported by these 
associates. In another connection, his associates are described as ascetics ( sufiyya , Kindi, 
Qiiddt , 440.15), a circumstance which seems to have disturbed ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam (d. 214/829), who sent one of his sons to command and forbid Ibn al-Munkadir 
over conduct that was causing wide concern; but these efforts were brushed aside by the 
latter (Tyad, Madarik , 2:583.13). Another Egyptian of this period, Ashhab ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘AzTz (d. 204/820), is described by Sahnun as most assiduous in performing the duty 
(dmaruhum bil-ma’ruf ), but without further details (ibid., 449.8). 

210 Ibid., 4:769.17. 

211 Malild, Riyad, 239.17, on Isma‘11 ibn Rabah al-Jazari (d. 212/827f.). 

212 Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI, Tabaqdt al-fuqaha’, 140.1, on Ishaq ibn Ahmad al-RazI (d. 
335/986) (but cf. the parallel text in ‘Iyad, Madarik, 4:473.13). I owe this reference to 
Nurit Tsafrir. 

213 Malild, Riyad, 393.10, 394.3; cf. above, note 24, and Abu T-‘Arab, Tabaqdt, 123.7. 

214 Ibid., 118.6.' 215 Ibid., 123.1. 

216 Ibid., 201.2; and his Mihan, 467.5; MalikI, Riyad, 303.6. 
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put an end to their ruler’s music-making, proceeded to his residence, filled 
the courtyard, and demanded entry; the ruler capitulated to their wishes. 217 
In the same vein it is often observed that this scholar or that was not in fear 
of the ruler. 218 Not surprisingly, such conduct was regarded as dangerous. 
HamdTs al-Qattan, a companion of Sahnun, was asked whether he would 
command and forbid a ruler who sinned; his answer was negative. 219 On the 
other hand, it is clear that rulers knew the part they were supposed to play 
in these little dramas. Members of the Aghlabid family, which ruled IfrTqiya 
from 184/800 to 296/909, used to visit the blind Abu Muhammad al- 
Ansari to derive blessing from him. But on one occasion the saint refused 
to admit Ziyadat Allah I (r. 201-23/817-38) and his retinue. The enraged 
ruler responded: ‘Listen you, we’ve come to you so you can command us 
right, and we then hasten to do it, and forbid us wrong, and we then restrain 
ourselves from it. But [instead] you’ve humiliated me and kept me out here, 
me, your ruler!’ His protest was of course in vain, and after further slights 
he departed, full of appreciation for the saint. 220 

There are even a couple of cases in IfrTqiya of scholars who associated 
forbidding wrong with rebellion against unjust rule. One was Ibn Farrulch 
(d. 175/791). He at one stage took the view that rebellion against unjust 
rulers ( a’immat al-jawr) was appropriate when as many men were gath¬ 
ered together forbidding wrong as were present at the Battle of Badr 
(2/624); but he later changed his mind. His own attempt at revolt fizzled 
out when only two men showed up to join him at the appointed place. 221 
But Ibn Farrulch, though adopted into the MalikI biographical tradition, 
was a Persian Hail ah. 222 A later figure reported to have held such views is 


217 Ibid 393.7. 

218 Thus a Malild source recollects that the Successor Sa'd ibn Mas'ud al-Tujtbl, sent to 
IfrTqiya by ‘Umar ibn c Abd al- c AzIz, was qalil al-hayba lil-mulukfi haqqyaquluhu (MalikI, 
Riyadh 66.16). Similar things are said of others: Ibn Farrukh (d. 175/791) (ibid., 113.15; 
Dabbagh, Ma'dlim, 1:238.11); c Abd al-Khaliq al-Qattat, a companion of Buhlul (MalikI, 
Riydd, 232.4); Ibn Abl Hassan al-Yahsub! (d. 227/841f.) (Tyad, Maddrik, 2:482.11); 
Sahnun (Abu T'Arab, Tabaqdt, 184.10; MalikI, Riydd, 249.9, 279.1; Tyad, Maddrik, 
2:602.15); and Ibn Talib (MalikI, Riydd , 376.9). 

219 Ibid., 395.3. He quotes the Prophetic tradition that a believer should not court humili¬ 
ation (see above, ch. 3, note 53), and a saying of Malik cited above, note 16. On the other 
hand, he believes in jihdd against a ruler who seeks to impose heresy ( bid*a ) (ibid., 395.7). 

220 Ibid., 318.5. 

221 Tyad, Maddrik, 1:346.7 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). Other sources, however, 
omit the reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Abu 5 l- c Arab, Tabaqdt, 108.11, 109.1; MalikI, 
Riydd, 118.3; Dabbagh, Ma c dlim, 1:247.10; DhahabT, Ta 3 rikh al-Isldm, years 171-80, 
215.7, 215.17). Reference to the number of men present at the Battle of Badr in the 
context of righteous rebellion is more familiar as a ShTite idea (see Madelung, Qdsim, 
91f.; al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), al-Risdla al-thdlitha fi 3 l-£jhayba, in his c Iddat 
rasd’il, Qumm n.d., 390.2). 

222 Tyad, Maddrik, 1:346.16; Ibn Abl TWafa 3 , Jawdhir, l:279f. no. 245. 
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‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ashajj (d. 286/899fi); he too seems to 
have been a Hanafi. Summoned before the Aghlabid Ibrahim II (r. 
261-89/875-902), he explained that he believed in rebellion against 
unjust rulers given the support of the number of men present at Badr and 
agreement on an imam; but he did not, he said, hold with righting wrongs 
by committing worse ones (taghylr al-munkar bi-ashadd minhu). 223 

At the other end of the spectrum, I have not noted any instance of formal 
cooperation with the authorities in the manner approved by Malik. 224 The 
only arguable exception would be the role of Ibn Talib (d. 275/888f.) in 
Qayrawan. The responsibilities placed upon this scholar by Ibrahim II 
included banishing public immorality from the city, and his impact on the 
musical life of its inhabitants is said to have been considerable. 225 He was, 
however, judge of Qayrawan. A negative attitude towards involving the 
state is enshrined in an anecdote about Muhammad ibn Waddah (d. 
287/900), another figure adopted by the MalikI biographers. He suffered 
from a neighbour who used to drink and sing, and considered putting the 
matter into the hands of the authorities; but he changed his mind on rec¬ 
ollecting that in a similar case Sahnun had taken no such action. 226 

When we move on to later centuries, we enter a period marked by some 
significant changes in the geography of the Malild law-school. In the north, 
Spain and its rich urban environments were gradually lost to the Malilds, 
as they were to Islam at large. When \/c de Chebir of Segovia, writing his 
‘Brebiario funni’ in Castillian in AD 1462, instructs Muslims to ‘stand in 
the way of those who are disobeying the law or normative custom (sunned), 
because those who commit the sin and those who stand by and do nothing 
are equal in sin’, 227 it is no longer entirely clear that what he has in mind 
is precisely forbidding wrong. In the south, the large-scale expansion of 
Malild Islam across the Sahara brought it into contact and confrontation 
with a very different milieu. Just how exotic this could be is indicated by a 


223 Dabbagh, Ma‘dlim , 2:232.6 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). For his Hanafi 
affiliation, see M. Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants de I’lfnqiya , Beirut n.d., 193.14. 

224 See above, 361. 

225 MalikI, Riyadh 381.15; ‘Iyad, Maddrik , 3:205.12. We are told that Sahnun was the first 
qadi to give attention to hisba (in Ilrlqiya), and to order people to take action against 
offences (MalikI, Riyadh 276.19, and cf. ibid., 279.8; ‘Iyad, Maddrik , 2:600.6). 

226 Ibid ., 617.8 (cited from manuscript in M. Talbi, ‘Kairouan et le malikisme espagnol’, in 
Etudes d’orientalisme dediees d la memoire de Levi-Provenfal , Paris 1962, 328, which in 
turn was brought to my attention by Maribel Fierro). 

227 ‘Estorba a los desobede^edores da la Ley 6 (,’unna, que hazedores y consentidores yguales 
son en el peccado’ (Yyc de Chebir (writing AD 1462), ‘Brebiario yunni’, in Memorial 
historico espanol published by the Real Academia de la Historia, vol. 5, Madrid 1853, 
252.15, translated in L. P. Harvey, Islamic Spain 1250-1500 , Chicago and London 1990, 
90. 
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problem regarding the customs of the town of Jenne brought to the notice 
of the North African jurist Maghili (d. 909/1503f.) by the ruler of 
Songhay: ‘All the most beautiful girls walk naked among people with no 
covering at all.’ 228 But the most important development is perhaps one that 
took place within North Africa itself: the extension of the Malik! horizon 
to include the tribal hinterlands. Their religiosity, with its heady combina¬ 
tion of Sufism and tribal politics, stands in marked contrast to the urban 
scholarly milieu with which we have been concerned so far. 229 

In the traditional urban milieu, the practice of the duty doubtless con¬ 
tinued in the old way, though the documentation I have seen is less rich 
than for early Ifriqiya. We have already encountered the devotion of the 
Toledan Ibn TJbayd to forbidding wrong. 230 Likewise one reason for the 
troubles Abu ‘Umar al-Talamank! (d. 429/1038) brought upon himself 
towards the end of his life is said to have been his harsh and ill-natured way 
of going about the duty (inkar al-munkar ). 231 A late source says that the 
well-known scholar Abu ‘Imran al-Fasi (d. 430/1039) was expelled from 
Fez by those in power there for forbidding wrong. 232 Ibn al-Zubayr (d. 
708/1308) of Jaen is described as undertaking the duty; mention is made 
of his zeal against heretics and his confrontations ( waqai) with rulers. 233 
Ibn Qunfudh (d. 810/1407f.) describes the efforts of a pious man he met 
in Fez in righting wrongs (taghylr al-munkar ), and the support he enjoyed 
in this at all levels of society. 234 In 871/1466 the preacher ( khatlb) of a 
mosque in Oran was replaced because of something the ruler heard that he 


228 J. O. Hunwick (ed. and trans.), SharVa in Songhay: the replies of al-Maghili to the questions 
ofAskia al-Hdjj Muhammad, Oxford 1985,40.10 = 90. Maghili characterises this custom 
as munkar min akbar al-mandkir (ibid., 46.6 = 95). While he clearly regards this and 
other offences as primarily a matter for the authorities, he also states that every believer 
who is able to do so has a duty to act (an yughayyir tilka ’l-mandkir, ibid., 41.5 = 90). 

229 As will be seen, the following paragraphs draw extensively on the body of material assem¬ 
bled and analysed in M. Garcia-Arenal, ‘La practica del precepto de al-amr bi-l-ma’riif 
wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar cn la hagiografia magrebi’, Al-Qantara, 13 (1992). 

230 See above, note 192; also Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 147. For an earlier Toledan devotee, 
Dawud ibn Hudhayl (d. 31 5/9271'.), see KhushanI (d. 361/971), Akhbdr al-fuqaha 
wa’l-muhadditlnn, ed. M. L. Avila and L. Molina, Madrid 1992, 89.4 (brought to my 
attention by Maribel Fierro). 

231 See M. I. Fierro, ‘El proceso contra Abu ‘Umar al-Talamank! a traves de su vida y de su 
obra’, Sharq al-Andalus, 9 (1992), 118 (and cf. 124), citing phrases from DhahabI, Siyar, 
17:568.13, and his Tadhkira, 1099.17. 

232 Ibn al-Ahmar (d. 807/1404f.), Buyutdt Fas al-kubrd, Rabat 1972,44.19, cited in Garcia- 
Arenal, ‘Practica’, 148. 

233 Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1:86.3, cited indirecdy in Chalmeta, El ‘sefior del zoco’, 487. I leave 
aside two further cases mentioned by Chalmeta, since both are qddis (ibid., 486 nos. 
74f.). 

234 Ibn Qunfudh al-Qusantlnl (d. 810/1407f.), Uns al-faqir, ed. M. al-Fasi and A. Faure, 
Rabat 1965, 79.3 (on Abu ‘All al-Rajrajl). Ibn Qunfudh left Morocco in 777/1375f. or 
778/1376f., and wrote in 787/1385f. (see the editors’ French introduction, vi, viii). 
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had said by way of forbidding wrong. 235 The familiar theme of confronta¬ 
tion with political power is present in three of these instances; but in no 
case is confronting power an attempt to appropriate it. 

The same is broadly true for the modey collection of tenth/sixteenth- 
century scholars and saints treated by Ibn ‘Askar (d. 986/1578), a biog¬ 
rapher whose interests are centred in the Moroccan Rif. 236 He remarks on 
the performance of the duty by eight of his subjects, usually describing 
them as unyielding (shadld al-shakima) in it, but offering little in the way 
of further detail. 237 Some of these are first and foremost Sufis, 238 and some 
have tribal backgrounds. 239 None of them are manifestly contenders for 
political power. Indeed one responded to the prevalence of wrong by 
migrating with his family to Medina. 240 Another would speak harshly to 
rulers when rebuking them, but seems to have been more interested in his 
vast supernatural following. 241 A third was a mentor of the founders of the 
Sa'dian dynasty (r. 916-1069/1510-1659), but not apparendy a political 
actor in his own right. 242 What is perhaps significant, however, is a sense 
that even if they were not aspiring politicians, they could have been. We 
are told of one Sufi, who would speak out against unjust rule, that the 
rulers feared possible subversion on the part of his followers and family - 
though this was not until after his death. 243 The scholars of Fez were able 
to undermine the position of Maghili with their ruler by telling him that 
Maghilfs real aim was political power, not forbidding wrong. 244 None of 
this suggests any confusion in principle between forbidding wrong and 
subversion; but the last example does hint at some blurring in practice. 

There are in fact many instances in the history of the Muslim west of for¬ 
bidding wrong as part of the repertoire of those who made it their busi¬ 
ness to subvert or create states. We have already encountered the views and 
abortive practice of Ibn Farrulch. 245 The Andalusian rebel Ibn al-Qitt used 
the slogan of forbidding wrong when he launched his rebellion in 


235 R. Brunschvig, Deux reeits de voyage inedits en Afrique du Nord au XVe siecle , Paris 1936, 
65.14 = 133, cited in Chalmeta, El ‘senor del zoeo\ 630. 

236 Ibn ‘Askar (d. 986/1578), Dawbat al-ndshir , ed. M. Hajjl, Rabat 1976. Most of the rel¬ 
evant material from this work is cited in Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 158-60. The work is 
in striking contrast to the earlier collection of biographies of Sufis composed by Ibn al- 
Zayyat (d. c. 628/1230) (al-Tashawwuf ild rijdl al-tasawwuf ed. A. al-Tawfiq, Rabat 
1984); here I have not noted a single Sufi credited with performing the duty (though on 
the day of his death one of them upbraided his contemporaries for failing to do so, ibid., 
428.9). 

237 Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 8.4, 14.24, 63.5, 88.5, 97.31, 102.3, 103.2, 130.17 (nos. 3, 4, 49, 

80, 94, 99, 100, 132). 238 Nos. 3, 94, 99. 239 Nos. 3, 49, 94. 

240 No. 49. 

241 No. 99. He had over seventy thousand followers among the jinn ( ibid ., 102.11). 

242 No. 80 . 243 No. 100. ' 244 Ibid., 131.15 (no. 132). 245 See above, 385. 
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288/901. 246 A more typical case is that of Abu Rakwa (d. 397/1007), the 
Andalusian pretender who raised the Banu Qurra of Cyrenaica against the 
Fatimids. While insinuating himself into the affections of this tribe, he prac¬ 
tised asceticism, taught their children the Koran, and engaged in the 
reform of morals (tajyhyir al-munkar) . 247 Here the performance of the duty 
is not in itself an act of subversion or state formation, but it leads to it. We 
find the same pattern, attended with much greater eventual success, in the 
case of Ibn Yasin (d. 450/1058f.) and the establishment of the Almoravid 
dynasty (r. 454-541/1062-1147), 248 in the case of Ibn Tumart (d. 
524/1130) and the establishment of the Almohad dynasty (r. 524-668/ 
1130-1269), 249 and in the case of Muhammad al-Mahd! (d. 923/1517) 
and the establishment of the Sa'dian dynasty. 250 The Sa'dians in turn were 
challenged by the rebel Abu Mahalll (d. 1022/1613). 251 A hostile anec¬ 
dote about his youth recounts that he and his coeval Mahammad ibn Abi 
Baler al-Dila 5 I (d. 1046/1636) once spent the day in contrasting pursuits: 
Abu Mahalll in fractious and fruitless attempts to forbid wrong, and Ibn 
Abi Baler in washing his clothes, saying his prayers and the lilce. 252 It was, 
of course, Abu Mahalll who developed the pretensions to temporal power 
that led to his early death, whereas Ibn Abi Baler lived to a ripe old age as 
the head of a major centre of religious culture in Dila 5 . 253 Muhammad al- 
Taharti, who had messianic pretensions and a significant tribal following in 
south-western Morocco in the later 1030s/1620s, 254 was rebuked in a 


246 Ibn Hayyan (d. 469/1076), Muqtabis, ed. M. M. Antuna, Paris 1937, 133.13, cited in 
Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 147; and see M. I. Fierro Bello, La heterodoxia en al-Andalus 
durante elperiodo omeya , Madrid 1987, 108-11. 

247 Maqqarl (d. 1041/16311'.), Nafh al-tib , ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968, 2:658.14; and see J. 
Aguade, ‘Abu Rakwa’, Actas del IV Coloquio Hispano-Tunecino , Madrid 1983, 13, and 
Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 147f. 

248 c Iyad, Maddrik , 4:781.8 (speaking of taghyir al-mandkir); Ibn Abi Zar c (fl. c. 
700/1300), Rawd al-qirtds , ed. C. J. Tornberg, Uppsala 1843-6, 1:78.19 (speaking of 
al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf). Here the problem was that among the Sanhaja men were marrying 
six, seven, or ten wives each (ibid., 78.17). Cf. also ibid., 79.14, 79.17, 81.21, and Garcia- 
Arenal, ‘Practica’, 149f. 

249 See below, ch. 16, 458f.; also Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 156f. 

250 Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 160f., citing E. Fagnan (trans.), Extraits inedits relatifs au 
Maghreb, Algiers 1924, 340. 

251 Cf. Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 161, and El 2 , Supplement, art. ‘Abu Mahalll’ (G. 
Deverdun). 

252 YusI (d. 1102/1691), Muhddardt, ed. M. Hajjl, Rabat 1976, 106.4 (I was directed to 
this source by Houari Touati). In the fuller version quoted by IfranI (d. c. 1155/1742), 
Ibn Abi Baler objects to Abu Mahalll’s plan for the day on the ground that the conditions 
for taghyir al-munkar do not obtain (Nuzhat al-hadi, ed. O. Houdas, Paris 1888, 
204.23; cf. also ibid., 204.14, 205.10). 

253 Cf. El 2 , Supplement, art. ‘Dila” (C. Pellat). 

254 See M. Hajjl, al-Haraka al-fikriyya bil-Maghrib fi c ahd al-Sa c diyyin, n.p. 1976-8, 231 
(this work was drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro). 
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similar tone by a literary antagonist: c We call you ... to repent from what 
you are doing, and to adhere to the normative custom ( sunna) in com¬ 
manding right with what it entails {bi-ma fihi); for rebelling against the 
authorities ( al-umam : ) leads only to the corruption of the good order of 
mankind.’ 255 These examples could doubtless be multiplied. 256 

Where then is the theory that goes with this aggressive style of practice? 
It is not to be found in the Malik! doctrines we have surveyed. 257 Nor does 
it appear in the sources from which our historical examples are taken. 
Perhaps we should not look for it anywhere; people do not have to have the¬ 
ories in order to do things. But it is certainly worth inquiring, as Mercedes 
Garcia-Arenal has done, whether there was in fact some unusually virulent 
strain of doctrine behind any or all of these instances, and more particularly 
those that clearly belong within the Malik! community. An obvious local 
source would be the views of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). In one discussion 
of forbidding wrong he strongly supports recourse to arms where necessary, 
and holds that the ruler should be deposed for the slightest act of injustice 
( jawr) should he fail to reform and submit to the appropriate penalty. 258 In 
another discussion he maintains that, if an unjust QurashI ruler is challenged 
by a rebel more just than he, it is our duty to fight for the rebel since doing 
so is righting a wrong (tajyhyir munkur ). 259 But Ibn Hazm’s message, 
though appropriate, was scarcely heard by posterity. 260 


255 Quoted ibid., 234, from manuscript. 

256 See Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 157f., and the references given there, for the cases ofSa'ada 

(d. 705/1305f.) in the tribal society of the Zab, and of Ya'qub al-Khaqanl (d. c. 
825/1422) in the anarchic conditions of Fez in 817/1414f. (the latter invites compari¬ 
son with the popular leaders who emerged in Baghdad in 201/817, for whom see above, 
ch. 5, 107). In the first case the source speaks of taghyir al-munkar (Ibn Khaldun (d. 
808/1406), c Ibar , Beirut 1956-9, 6:81.8), in the second of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Ibn 
Hajar al-'Asqalanl (d. 852/1449), Inbd 3 al-£fhumr, ed. H. HabashI, Cairo 1969-72, 
3:295.14, cited indirectly by Garcia-Arenal). Elsewhere Ibn Khaldun comments in 
general terms that many pious laymen and jurists foolishly rebel against unjust rule when 
they have no chance of success, appealing to these same slogans ( Muqaddima , ed. E. M. 
Quatremere, Paris 1858, 1:287.2, cited in Abou El Fadl, ‘The Islamic law of rebellion’, 
274 n. 8 3 5). 257 Cf. above, 360f., 367, 372, 378. 

258 Ibn Hazm, Fisal , 4:171-6, esp. 175.24 (and cf. Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 148). This 
passage is a devastating polemic against the quietism of the traditionists and others. In the 
course of it Ibn Hazm refers the reader to his Isdl (read so for Ittisdl) ildfahm ma'rifat 
al-khisdl for detailed discussion of the traditions adduced by the quietists ( Fisal, 
4:172.20); this work may be extant in an abridged form (see Brockelmann, Geschichte, 
supplementary volumes, 1:695 no. 11). 

259 Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Muhalld , ed. A. M. Shakir, Beirut n.d., 9:362.15. In this work 
Ibn Hazm devotes two sections to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf - something unusual in a Sunni 
law-book. The first is anodyne (l:26f. no. 48). The second (ibid., 9:361f. nos. l,772f.) 
contains the doctrine just mentioned (and cf. also ibid., 362.10). Note also his endorse¬ 
ment of righteous rebellion under the banner of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf(ibid., 11:98.18, cited 
in Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 994a). 

260 As pointed out in Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 163f. 
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The alternative hypothesis, cautiously advanced by Garcia-Arenal, is that 
a key role in making such activity doctrinally respectable in Malik! circles 
was played by Ghazzali. 261 As we have seen, Ghazzali was prepared to 
countenance armed conflict and the gathering of bands in the course of 
forbidding wrong. 262 While we have no evidence that the particular passage 
in which he expressed this view was influential in the Maghrib, the impact 
of his work as a whole in the Muslim west is beyond dispute. 263 Thus the 
hypothesis that Ghazzall’s views on violence worked on the minds of 
western Malikis, and especially the Sufis among them, is not implausible. 


5. CONCLUSION 

As we have seen in this chapter, there is a fair amount of source-material 
bearing on the theory and practice of forbidding wrong among the Malikis. 
But it does not add up to a well-developed, continuing and distinctive 
Malik! heritage. This is evident in both literary and substantive terms. 

From a literary point of view, the material we have considered is frag¬ 
mented. There is a real if limited body of doctrine handed down from 
Malik himself, but it plays only a rather restricted part in the subsequent 
history of Malik! thought. 264 Ibn al-Rab!‘, to judge by the litde that sur¬ 
vives, must have written an account of forbidding wrong more elaborate 
than anything we possess today in Malik! literature; but his work seems to 
have had little impact. 265 There is something of a new departure in the doc¬ 
trines of Baj! and Ibn Rushd, but they have litde residue apart from the 
persistence of the three-condition schema. 266 Thereafter the dominant lit¬ 
erary theme is the borrowing of material from the Shafi'ites, as by Ibn al- 
Munasif, ‘Uqban! and the commentators. 267 

In terms of substantive doctrine the same unevenness is apparent, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the politics of the duty. Thus Malik’s cooperative 
attitude towards the state has virtually no resonance in the record of prac¬ 
tice in Ifrlqiya. 268 The hierarchical conception of the duty is a pronounced 
feature of Koranic exegesis, but makes little appearance elsewhere. 269 
Malik! attitudes towards heroism may be positive, as in the case of Ibn al- 
‘Arabl or Qarafi, or negative, as in the case of‘Iyad or ‘Uqban!. 270 Recourse 

261 Ibid., 154-6, 163-4. 262 See above, 372; and see below, ch. 16, 441. 

263 Cf. above, 369-73, and below, ch. 16, 453-8. 

264 See above, section 2; for Ibn Rushd as a commentator on Malik, cf. above, notes 39f. 

265 See above, 378-81. 

266 See above, 362-5, and, for the persistence of the schema, above, note 80 and 374f. 

267 See above, 369f., 371£, 376f. 268 Cf. above, 361 and 386. 

269 See above, 367£, and notes 162f. 270 See above, 366£, and notes 84, 156-8. 
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to arms on the part of subjects gets no support at the level of doctrine - 
witness the views of Ibn al-'Arabl, Ibn al-Munasif and the commenta¬ 
tors; 271 but in later centuries it becomes a conspicuous feature of practice 
among Malilds. 272 

In addition to these points, there are perhaps two main historical reasons 
why the picture of the relations between theory and practice presented in 
this chapter is a rather unsatisfying one. The first is the very success of the 
Malilds in propagating their school over a wide area with a diversity of 
political and social conditions; this means that the accumulated body of 
their thought is not readily susceptible of analysis as a response to a specific 
historical setting. The second reason is more like bad luck: the evidence for 
theory and the evidence for practice tend to come from different periods 
and milieus of Malik! history. 


271 See above, 367, 372, and notes 159f. 272 See above, 388-90. 



CHAPTER 15 


THE IBADIS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

In the early Islamic period, the Kharijite sects were comparable in number 
and significance to those of the Shi'ites. In the long run, however, they 
were far less successful. Within a few centuries, the only surviving Kharijite 
sectarians were the Ibadis, and they are consequently the only Kharijite 
group whose doctrines can be investigated systematically on the basis of 
their own writings. The pattern of distribution of the Ibadis was similar to 
that of the medieval Zaydis: having died out in the centre of the Islamic 
world, they gradually came to be confined to two widely separated periph¬ 
eral regions. In the IbadI case, these were Oman in the east and parts of 
North Africa (Jerba, the Jabal Nafusa, and the Mozab) in the west. Unlike 
the Zaydis, the Ibadis survived the centuries in both their peripheral hab¬ 
itats, and today each of them preserves an IbadI literary heritage. Of the 
two heritages, that of the eastern Ibadis is by now the more extensively 
published, in large part thanks to the existence in Oman - as not in North 
Africa - of an IbadI state. 1 

One implication of this is that we know rather little about the views of 
non-Ibadi Kharijites on forbidding wrong. What we are told in non- 
Kharijite sources is, however, very consistent: the duty is regularly asso¬ 
ciated with Kharijite political activism. 2 Thus Ibn Abi THadld, in making 
the point that forbidding wrong is a major religious principle, states that it 
was the value espoused by the Kharijites who rebelled against the state 

1 For a survey of the history and doctrines of the sect as a whole, see El 2 , art. Tbadiyya’ 
(T. Lewicki). 

2 This association is well known to the secondary literature (see, for example, J. Wellhausen, 
Die reliffiSs-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam, Berlin 1901, 13); Madelung has 
dubbed it the ‘Kharijite interpretation’ of al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, cols. 
993a-b). For an example, see Ajurri (d. 360/970), Shari’a, ed. M. H. al-Fiql, Riyad 1992, 
33.4. 
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(sultan), since they did so only in response to what they knew or believed 
to be the injustice of those in authority. 3 Early sources provide some 
support for this observation. Thus an account is preserved from Abu 
Mikhnaf (d. 157/773f.) in which forbidding wrong appears in a Kharijite 
proclamation on the occasion of the secession to Harura’ in the year 
37/657. 4 A heresiography which is likely to be the work of Ja'far ibn Harb 
(d. 236/850f.) states that the Kharijite heresiarch Naff ibn al-Azraq (d. 
65/685) outlawed precautionary dissimulation ( taqiyya ), and held any 
quietist Kharijite who did not go forth (lam yakhruj) commanding right 
and forbidding wrong to be an infidel. 5 According to Haytham ibn ‘Adi 
(d. c. 206/821) as quoted by Baladhuri (d. 279/892f.), the Kharijite rebel 
Sa'id ibn Bahdal (d. 127/744f.) had been a follower of a Kharijite leader 
called Sa'id ibn Marwan al-Da'if, who owed his sobriquet to his reply when 
asked if he did not command right and forbid wrong: he was physically 
weak (da c lf al-badan) and lacked followers (a c wdn). This attitude is impli¬ 
citly contrasted with the activism of Sa'id ibn Bahdal himself. 6 

There is no reason to doubt the historicity of this association of forbid¬ 
ding wrong with rebellion among the Kharijites. However, two qualifica¬ 
tions may be in place. First, the linkage is not peculiar to the Kharijites; as 
we have seen, it is found elsewhere, and is particularly prominent among 
the Zaydis. Even a staunch Hanbalite such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 751/1350) finds the idea of rebellion with the aim of righting wrong 
(inlzdr al-mnnkar ) perfectly intelligible; it is just that it is overridden by 
consideration of the adverse consequences it would lead to, which render 
it the root of all evil. 7 Secondly, the linkage need not imply that rebellion 

3 Ibn Abl I-Hadld, Shark, 19:311.15. See also Ibn Taymiyya as quoted in Ibn Muflih, Adah, 
1:177.8 (and cf. above, ch. 7, note 99). 

4 Tabari, Ta’rikh, series I, 3,349.13, cited in van Ess, Theologie, 2:388 n. 9; Baladhuri (d. 
279/8921'.), Ansdb al-askrdf ed. M. B. al-Mahmudl, Beirut 1974, 342.8, cited from manu¬ 
script in E. R. Figlali, Ibadiye’nin dogitsu ve goviisleri, Ankara 1983, 57 n. 28. In another 
report from Abu Mikhnaf, the Kharijite leader ‘Abdallah ibn Wahb al-Rasibl (d. 38/658) 
calls the leading Kharijites to al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf (Baladhuri, Ansdb, ed. MahmudI, 362.15). 

5 J. van Ess, Friihe mu’tazilitische Haresiographie: Zwei Werke des Nasi’ al-Akbar (gest. 293 
H.) herausgegeben und eingeleitet, Beirut 1971, 69.2 of the Arabic text; and see K. 
Lewinstein, 'The Azariqa in Islamic heresiography’. Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 54 (1991), 260f. For the probable authorship of this text, see Madelung, 
‘Friihe mu'tazilitische Haresiographie: das Kitdb al-TJsul des Ga'far b. Harb?’. The here- 
siographer goes on to speak of a quietist sect which emerged from the Azariqa after their 
military defeat, the Khazimiyya (for whom see Madelung, Religious trends, 63-5). This 
group forbade the hajj in the context of taqiyya, but held that once they undertook the duty 
of commanding and forbidding ( al-amr wa’l-nahy) and taqiyya ceased, pilgrimage would 
become a duty (van Ess, Friihe mu’tazilitische Haresiographie, 69.7 of the Arabic text; and 
see Madelung, Religious trends, 63f.). 

6 Baladhuri (d. 279/892f.), Ansdb al-ashrdf ms. Istanbul, Reisiilkiittap 598, f. 116a.31; cf. 
Ash'ari, Maqdldt, 121.3. I am indebted to Chase Robinson for drawing my attention to 
both passages and supplying me with a copy of the first. 

7 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, I’ldm, 3:4.4. Cf. Hasan al-Basri’s response to the news of a 
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was all there was to the duty among the Kharijites; it may simply have been 
the aspect that attracted most attention from outsiders. It is only quite inci¬ 
dentally that we hear that, in Medina in the late first/seventh century, 
people who rebuked others in the baths were liable to be stereotyped as 
Kharijites. 8 

It goes without saying that this material does not permit us to charac¬ 
terise the doctrine of the early Kharijites, apart from the obvious point that 
they cannot have assigned great weight to the adverse consequences of 
rebellion against unjust rule. Wellhausen went so far as to remark that it 
was characteristic of the Kharijites to implement the duty without any 
regard lor circumstances. 9 But this, though a fine literary touch, should not 
be mistaken for a formal statement of the Kharijite doctrine of forbidding 
wrong across the board. 10 

Once we turn from the Kharijites at large to the Ibadis, we can begin to 
draw on the literature of the sectarians themselves. Most of this literature 
was written in Oman and North Africa. There is, however, a significant 
body of Ibadi texts that date back to the period when Ibadi scholarly activ¬ 
ity was still centred in the heartlands of the Islamic world, above all in 
Basra. Unfortunately this literature - in so far as it is accessible to me - has 
very little to say about forbidding wrong. A minor exception is an epistle 
ascribed to Abu Sufyan Mahbub ibn al-Rahil Jl. later second/eighth 
century). 11 The writer includes forbidding wrong in a list of things for 
which the sect stands. 12 More interestingly, he has a passage in which he 
laments how, in these evil times, someone ( wahiduna) could say that, if 
only he were to be commanded right and forbidden wrong, he would not 
be a helper of the oppressors (zalimun) or a friend to those who profess 
obedience to them. 13 A similar spirit is prominent in an early Omani text, 
an epistle of Shabib ibn ‘Atiyya Jl. mid-second/eighth century) directed 


rebellion initiated by a Kharijite: while seeking to right a wrong, he had fallen into a worse 
one (see above, ch. 4, note 43). 8 See above, ch. 4, note 173. 

9 Wellhausen, Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien , 13: ‘die riicksichtslose Betatigung 
desselben zur Zeit und zur Unzeit kennzeichnet die Chavarig’. 

10 Cf. Lambton, State and government, 310. That the Kharijites considered al-amr bil- 
ma'rufto be an unconditional duty is a favourite theme of the ImamI Murtada Mutahhari 
(d. 1399/1979) (see his Jadhiba wa ddfi c a-i c Ali c alayhi 3 l-saldm , Tehran 1391,124£, last 
paragraph of the footnote; his Ashnd"t bd c ulum-i Isldmi, Qumm n.d., 2:34.15; his “Adalat 
az nazar-i Islam’, in his Bistguftdr , n.p. 1357 sh., 46.1; and his Sayri dar sira-i aimma-i 
athdr , Tehran and Qumm 1367 sh., 38.17). 

11 Darjlnl (seventh/thirteenth century), Tabaqdt al-mashdyikh bi 3 l-mqghrib, ed. I. Tallay, 
n.p. n.d., 279-89 (but note the second ammd bad at 284.3). Darjlnl says the episde was 
written to ‘Abdallah ibn Yahya (d. 130/747f.), which makes no sense chronologically (see 
van Ess, Theologie , 2:202 and n. 100). For Abu Sufyan, see EP, art. ‘Mahbub b. al-Rahil 
al- c AbdI’ (T. Lewicki). 

12 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt, 289.8. He glosses ma c ruf as td c apt Allah], and munkar as ma c siyat Allah. 

u Ibid., 28 8.12. 
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against the quietist traditionists of mainstream Islam. 14 Thus he reviles the 
mainstream (al-sawdd al-a c zam) as those who have disregarded God’s 
rights and gone home, abandoning the struggle for justice ( al-qiydm bi’l- 
qist) and the forbidding of wrong. 15 Here we find the same association of 
forbidding wrong with rebellion against unjust rule that marks accounts of 
the Kharijites at large. 16 It is also found in non-Kharijite accounts of the 
Ibadls. Thus Abu TFaraj al-Isbahanl (d. 356/967) quotes from Mada’inI 
(d. c. 228/842) a speech of the IbadI rebel 'Abdallah ibn Yahya al-Kindl 
(d. 130/747f.) in Yemen; here forbidding wrong figures among a list of 
beliefs and duties to which the rebels call people. 17 Likewise an elegy for 
the rebels also quoted by Abu TFaraj describes them as ‘forbidding wrong 
to whoever they met’ (ndhina man Idqaw c ani ’l-nukrt)}* To return to 
IbadI sources, a passage in the same vein is found in an epistle ascribed to 
Salim ibn Dhakwan {fl . 70s/690s), in any event an early source. 19 The 
author states that, in the view of the sect, one should affiliate to women 
and slaves ( al-mar’a wa’l-mamluk) who ‘go forth’ (sc. to join fellow- 
members of the sect who are in rebellion) with the right intentions. His 
proof-text is Q9:71: ‘And the believers, the men and the women (wa’l- 
mu minima wa’l-mu’mindtu ), are friends one of the other; they command 
right, and forbid wrong . . .’ 20 There is a clear link here to wider Kharijite 
attitudes to rebellion. Incidentally, this is not the last time that we will be 
concerned with IbadI views on the role of women in forbidding wrong. 21 

14 For this epistle, see Cook, Early Muslim dogma, 57. 

15 Shablb ibn 'Atiyya {fl . mid-second/eighth century), Sira, in S. I. Kashif (ed.), al-Siyar 
wa’ijawdbdt li-'ulamd 3 wa-a 3 immat c Umdn, Oman 1986-8, 2:378.16; and see also ibid., 
354.2, 358.17, 370.11. I owe my copies of all texts cited from the second volume of 
Kashif, Siyar, to Patricia Crone. 

16 Darjlnl also quotes from the mother of a certain Nafi' ibn Khalifa, whom I am unable to 
date, an account of the qurrd 3 in the days before the Kharijites split (in 64/683f.), accord¬ 
ing to which they believed in fighting the tyrants (qitdl al-jabdbira) and in al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf {Tabaqdt, 235.4). Compare the quotation from the third/ninth-century Omani 
IbadI Abu TMu’thir al-Salt ibn Khamls in SalimI (d. 1332/1914), Tuhfat al-a c yan, Cairo 
1961, 1:86.4; I am indebted to Lesley Wilkins for sending me this volume and several 
other Omani publications cited in this chapter. 

17 Abu TFaraj al-Isbahanl, Aghdni, 23:227.1 (translated in van Ess, Theologie, 2:196). 

18 Abu TFaraj, Aghdni, 23:251.4, whence I. 'Abbas, Shir al-Khawdrij, Beirut 1974, 224 
no. 123, line 11, and cf. 'Abbas’s introduction, 10. The poet, 'Amr ibn al-Husayn al- 
'Anbarl, is described as a Kufan IbadI (Abu TFaraj, Aghdni, 23:234 n. 1). 

19 For the dating and ascription of this epistle see Cook, Early Muslim dogma, esp. ch. 10, 
and van Ess, Theologie, 1:171-4. A full edition, translation and study of the epistle is being 
published by P. Crone and F. Zimmermann. 

20 Salim ibn Dhakwan (fl . 70s/690s), Sira, in Hinds Xerox, 192.6. The proof-text clearly 
provides more explicit support with regard to women than slaves. 

21 See below, 402, 415£, 422, 423f. For the military role of women among the early 
Kharijites, see Kohlberg, ‘Medieval Muslim views on martyrdom’, 6 n. 5, and the exam¬ 
ples collected in the forthcoming study of Crone and Zimmermann. Since women were 
unusually prominent in early Kharijite sects, it would not be surprising if they were also 
given to commanding right and forbidding wrong; but I have not come across an example. 
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2. THE WESTERN IBADIS 

The link between forbidding wrong and political power remains promi¬ 
nent in Western Ibadi sources. As among the Zaydls, the duty is associated 
with sectarian state-formation - with rebellion against unjust rule and the 
exercise of the legitimate authority of the imam. The connection with 
rebellion, though much less common than among the Zaydls, was noted 
by Goldziher in the case of the Nukkarl Ibadi rebel Abu Yazid Makhlad ibn 
Kaydad (d. 336/947). 22 The linkage with the imamate is more frequently 
attested. Thus in the context of a dispute over the authority of the second 
imam of the Rustumid dynasty of Tahart (161-296/778-909), Abd al- 
Wahhab ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman (r. 171-208/788-824), the view was put 
forward that the imam was bound to act only in the presence of a regular 
congregation (jama 'a ma ‘liima). 23 When the leading eastern Ibadi author¬ 
ities were consulted on this, they rejected the idea, ridiculing the notion 
that, among other things, the imam could not forbid wrong except in the 
presence of the congregation. 24 In an anecdote likewise set in Tahart, the 
imam - perhaps Aflah (r. 208-58/824-72) - refers to his duty to forbid 
wrong. 25 JanawunI (first half of the sixth/twelfth century) in one version 
of his creed mentions ‘commanding and forbidding’ as a subject of dis¬ 
agreement in the community: 26 the orthodox ( muwahhidun) agree that 
forbidding wrong is an obligation, whereas certain heretics (the Nuklcath) 
deny this, holding the imamate not to be obligatory. 27 The later 


22 Goldziher, Livre , 96; for diis rebellion of 332-6/944-7 against the Fatimids, see FT 2 , art. 
‘Abu Yazid al-Nukkarl’ (S. M. Stern). Goldziher’s authority was Ibn Khaldun, according 
to whom Abu Yazid engaged in al-hisba 'aid 3 l-nds wa-taghyir al-munkar ( c Ibar, 4:84.16); 
see also I. 'Abbas, ‘Masadir thawrat Abl Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydad’, al-Asdlu , 6 (1977), 
30. 

23 Darjlnl, Tabuqdt , 48.16. This incident forms part of the confused story of the Nukkarl 
schism (see FT 2 , art. ‘Nukkar’ (T. Lewicki)). 

24 Darjlnl, Tabuqdt , 50.3 (wa-ldyanhd c an munkar). Otherwise, they held, everyone and no 
one would be an imam. In the chronicle of Abu Zakariyya 3 al-Warjlanl (Jl . late 
fifth/eleventh century), however, the corresponding wording is wa-ld yanhd c an fasdd 
(Siyar al-a 3 imma wa-akhbdruhum , ed. I. al-'Arabl, Algiers 1982, 91.8). 

25 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt , 293.14. A responsum of imam Aflah regarding al-amr bi 3 Tma c ruf is 
noted in W. Schwartz, Die Anftinge der Ibaditen in Nordafrika , Wiesbaden 1983, 74 n. 
7; for the manuscript cited, see ibid., 301 no. 18. 

26 R. Rubinacci, ‘La professione di fede di al-Gannawunl’, in Istituto Universitario Orientale 
di Napoli, Annali , new series, 14 (1964), 586. The other version, which presents the 
matter in a somewhat different light, will be taken up below, notes 34, 41. 

27 Ibid ., 587f., and cf. 563 (for JanawunI, see El 2 , art. ‘Abu Zakariyya 3 al-Djanawunl’ (A. de 
Motylinski and T. Lewicki)). The Nuklcath are doubtless the Nafathiyya, for whom see T. 
Lewicki, ‘Les subdivisions de lTbadiyya’, Studia Islamica , 9 (1958), 79. There is a similar 
association of al-nmr bil-maruf with the imamate in the rhetoric of Abu 'Ammar 'Abd 
al-Kafi (Jl. mid-sixth/twelfth century), Mujaz , apud 'A. TalibI, Am 3 al-Khctwdrij nl- 
kaldmiyya , Algiers 1978, 2:224.2, 226.1, 233.3 (for Abu 'Ammar, see EP , Supplement , 
art. ‘Abu 'Ammar’ (J. van Ess)). 
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third/ninth-century chronicler Ibn Saghir remarks on the arrangements 
made by the imam Abu TYaqzan (r. 260-81/874-94) for a group to 
command right and forbid wrong in the markets. 28 A residual association 
of the duty with political authority is apparent in an anecdote told about 
Yakhlaf ibn Yakhlaf (second half of the sixth/twelfth century), long after 
the demise of the Ibadi imamate in North Africa. 29 One winter morning 
after he and his pupils had performed the dawn prayer, he jokingly inquired 
who would give them breakfast in return tor being appointed emir over 
them. He had in mind one Musa ibn Ilyas al-Mazatl, who took up the offer. 
When they left, Yakhlaf remarked to Musa that he could not himself assume 
the role of emir, but that he would have a son whom he should call Adah 
after the Rustumid imam of that name. Musa did indeed have such a son, 
who grew up to command right and forbid wrong, and was obeyed and 
followed in every good enterprise he undertook. 30 

What of the duty of the ordinary individual? A short letter of imam ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to the people of Tripoli opens with the statement that Islam 
consists of the confession of faith, the affirmation of revelation, forbidding 
wrong, performance of prayer, payment of the alms-tax and the like; 31 from 
the company it keeps here, the duty would seem to be one of individuals. 
The third/ninth-century author who preserves this letter adopts a similar 
formulation himself. 32 The mention of the duty in Ibadi creeds 33 presum¬ 
ably refers at least in part to the individual duty. Janawum in one version 
of his creed states it as orthodox doctrine that God has imposed the duty 
on His servants at every moment (hm) and time ( aw an) according to their 
capacity (‘ aid qadr al-tdqa ). 34 Similarly ‘Amir ibn ‘All al-Shammakhi (d. 
792/1389f.) states that forbidding wrong is obligatory at every time (fi 
hull zamdn) according to a person’s capacity ( ‘aid qadr al-tdqa ). 35 A third 
such Ibadi creed, that of Ibn Jumay' (eighth/fourteenth century), does no 

28 Ibn Saghir (later third/ninth century), Akhbdr al-a‘imma al-Rustumiyyin , ed. H. ‘A. 
Hasan, Cairo 1984, 287.6; and cf. 269.8 (mentioning al-ihtisab j aid ’l-fussdq). These pas¬ 
sages appear in BarradI (later eighth/fourteenth century), Jawdhir, Cairo 1302, 177.4, 
177.10. 29 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt , 518.23. 

30 Ibid., 519.11. Darjlnl remarks that he had himself witnessed the conduct of the son. 

31 Ibn Sallarn (third/ninth century), Kitdb fihi bad’ al-Isldm wn-sharai al-din , ed. W. 
Schwartz and Salim ibn Ya'qub, Wiesbaden 1986, 93.5, and cf. 93.12. 

32 Ibid., 86.3 . 33 Noted by Madelung (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 993a). 

34 See above, note 27. The other version is the same in substance, but uses the phrase fi kull 
zamdn (see the text published in P. Cuperly, ‘Une profession de foi ibadite’, Bulletin 
d’Etudes Orientates , 32-3 (1980-1), 53.4, and cf. the listing of al-amr bi’l-nm c ruf at 
48.35; for the sources of the two versions, see ibid., 21). 

35 ‘Amir ibn ‘All al-Shammakhi (d. 792/1389f.), Diydndt, published in P. Cuperly, 
Introduction a I’etude de I’lbddisme et de sa theoloqie, Algiers 1984, 336.16. For transla¬ 
tions, see ibid., 333; ‘A. K. Ennami, Studies in Ibbdism, Beirut 1972, 152 item 5; also 
Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 993a (rendering only the relevant article). 
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more than mention forbidding wrong. 36 These short statements do not tell 
us much, but they have one interesting feature. While the reference to 
capacity is widespread Islamic doctrine, the insistence that the duty obtains 
at all times is unusual. What were the Ibadi scholars seeking to exclude? 

The clue can perhaps be found in a view reported by Darjini (seventh/ 
thirteenth century) to have been held by a scholar of the second half of 
the fourth/tenth century, Abu Musa ‘Isa ibn al-Samh al-Zawaghl. 37 
Zawaghi held some controversial views. That which concerns us was to 
the effect that while the believers are in a state of concealment (hitman), 
they have no obligation to command or forbid. 38 Now the state of con¬ 
cealment, as opposed particularly to manifestation ( zuhur ), is a basic 
concept of Ibadi religious politics. 39 It precludes the existence of an 
imamate, so that Ibadis in this state are obliged to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the rule of tyrants; but it does not preclude forbidding wrong. 40 
Moreover, Janawumin one version of his creed seems to associate the view 
that the duty lapses in the absence of manifestation and the imamate with 
a heretical group among the Ibadis, the Nukkath. 41 Posterity therefore 
hastened to explain away Zawaghi’s deviant view by saying that he was 
referring only to commanding and forbidding non-Ibadis (ahl al- 
khilaf). 42 This, as Darjini goes on to say, is an acceptable view, and close 


36 Ibn Jumay c (eighth/fourteenth century), Aqida, in Ahmad ibn Sa'Id al-Shammakhl (d. 
928/1522) and Dawud ibn Ibrahim al-Talatl (d. 967/1560), Muqaddimat al-tawhid wa- 
shuruhuhd , ed. Ibrahim Atfayyish, Cairo 1353, 43.1, 56.1, noted in Madelung, ‘Amr be 
ma'ruf 5 , 993a. For this creed, which Ibn Jumay' translated from an older Berber version, 
see Rubinacci, ‘Professione 5 , 553£, 567-76; also Ennami, Studies , 174 (whence I adopt 
the vocalisation ‘Jumay' 5 ). The only point of note in the commentaries is that Talatl, after 
listing the ‘three modes’, adds the tripartite division of labour as an anonymous saying 
(ShammakhI and Talatl, Muqaddima , 43.11); this saying is typically - though not exclu¬ 
sively - Hanafi (see below, ch. 17, notes 29f.). The editor - a nephew of the well-known 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf Atfayyish (d. 1332/1914) - firmly rejects the idea of such a divi¬ 
sion of labour in a footnote (ibid., 43 n. 1). 

37 On Zawaghi see Darjini, Tabaqdt , 365-7. 

38 Ibid., 366.5 (inna 3 l-amr wal-nahy marfu c dn c an ahl al-kitmdn, Id yalzamuhum min 
dhdlika shay 3 ). 39 Ennami, Studies, 234-8. 

40 Ibid., 235, citing the Masd 3 il al-tawhid of Abu 4-'Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Bakr 
(d. 504/1 llOf.) (for which see ibid., 170, and A. K. Ennami, ‘A description of new Ibadi 
manuscripts from North Africa 5 , Journal of Semitic Studies, 15 (1970), 73); P. Cuperly, 
‘LTbadisme au Xlleme siecle: la 'Aqida de Abu Sahl Yahya 5 , IBLA (= Revue de VInstitut 
des belles lettres arabes), 42 (1979), 295, translating a similar passage from the ' aqida of a 
scholar of about the sixth/twelfth century (for whom see ibid., 70-3). It is even permis¬ 
sible for Ibadis to take office under tyrants if they are capable of commanding them right 
and forbidding them wrong (Ennami, Studies, 237, citing Warjlanl, Dalil, 3:64.7). 

41 Cuperly, ‘Une profession de foi ibadite 5 , 53.5. In substance this version is like that quoted 

above, note 27, except that it adds the explanation: wa-qad c alimnd annahu Id yasihh al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar ilia bi 3 l-imdma wa 3 l-zuhur: ; I take it that it is the 
Nukkath who are speaking, but the passage seems confused. For the Nukkath, see above, 
note 27. 42 Darjini, Tabaqdt, 366.10. 
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to one expressed by Abu Muhammad Jamal, a scholar of the first half of 
the fourth/tenth century: 43 you are not obliged to rebuke non-Ibadis for 
anything which is allowable in their law but not in yours, 44 and to abstain 
from such censure is not to throw to the winds the duty of forbidding 
wrong. However, Darjini concludes, this is not the view of most of our 
scholars; they consider it a duty to forbid all wrongs without distinction, 
provided one is not unable to do so or in fear. This last points to an under¬ 
lying doctrine of forbidding wrong in line with mainstream Islamic views. 
The insistence on the obligatoriness of the duty at all times can thus be 
understood as a rejection of Zawaghi’s deviation. 

The earliest sustained account of the duty known to me from the western 
Ibadis is that of Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf al-Mazati (d. 471/1078f.), 45 but it 
does not in fact have much to offer. The familiar point is made that the 
obligatoriness of forbidding wrong turns on how far people are able to 
perform it ( c ald qadr tdqatihim) , 46 More interesting is the appearance of 
the three modes (here ma c dnl ), albeit in a variant form. 47 Here the first 
case is that in which one is able to put a stop to the wrong; one’s duty is 
to do just that, whether by saying something or by recourse to one’s whip 
or sword ( immd bi-kaldmihi aw bi-sawtihi aw bi-sayfihi ); there is no 
mention of the hand as such. The second case is that in which one is unable 
to put a stop to the wrong; here one still has the obligation to forbid it ver¬ 
bally {fa- c alayhi nahyuhu bi-lisdnihi). The third case is that in which one is 
unable to forbid the wrong, and is in fear of being killed or beaten up; here 
one’s duty is to right the wrong in one’s heart (fa-l-yughayyir bi-qalbihi). 
Again the basic ideas are standard, but the duty to forbid even when this 


43 For Abu Muhammad, see ibid., 345-9. He had reason to have a view on the topic, since 
he used to pray in a congregation composed mostly of ahlal-khildf(ibid ., 347.10); we can 
identify them as Malilds, since Darjini describes them as following a ritual practice - qunut 
(prayers directed against enemies) at the dawn prayer - which was characteristic of the 
Malikls and Shafi'ites (see El 2 , art. ‘Kunut’ (A. J. Wensinck), and Ibn Hazm, Muhulld , 
4:145.13; for Ibadi rejection of this practice, see Ennami, Studies , 106, and below, note 
120). Abu Muhammad also rebuked a dishonest vendor in Madyan while he was on pil¬ 
grimage, slapping him and aptly quoting Q26:181 (Darjini, Tabuqdt, 349.4). 

44 Compare also the view reported by Atfayyish (d. 1332/1914) that there is no command¬ 
ing and forbidding between us and non-Ibadl Muslims (Id ctmr wa-ld nahy buyncmd wa- 
bayna qawmind) (Tuysir ul-tufsir, Cairo 1981-, 2:137.17, to Q3:104; the employment of 
qawm in this sense is standard IbadI usage). 

45 For Mazatl see Darjini, Tabaqdt , 425-9; E/ 2 , art. ‘Mazatf (T. Lewicki). 

46 Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf al-Mazati (d. 471/1078f.), Tuhaf, ms. BarunI, Kabaw, Jabal Nafusa, 
f. 2la. 12. For the work, see Ennami, Studies , 168f., and, for this manuscript, Ennami, 
‘Description of new Ibadi manuscripts’, 72f. My copy of the relevant passage is taken from 
a xerox of the manuscript kindly loaned to me by Elizabeth Savage; the xerox quality is 
poor towards the bottom of each page. 

47 Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf, Tuhaf f. 2lb.6. He makes no reference to the tradition behind the 
schema. 
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will be ineffective is noteworthy, 48 as is the approval of the use of the sword. 
There is also a set piece on the duty in a work by a pupil of Sulayman ibn 
Yakhlaf, Tabghurin al-Malshuri (second half of the fifth/eleventh 
century), 49 but it has nothing significant for us, being concerned largely 
with holy war and the imamate. 

By far the longest treatment of forbidding wrong in any western Ibadi 
source known to me is that of Jaytali (d. 750/13491'.). 50 Its length is easily 
explained: the work in which it is found is essentially an Ibadi recension of 
Ghazzali’s Revival of the religions sciences . 51 His discussion of forbidding 
wrong by and large follows and paraphrases that of Ghazzall, to whom he 
refers quite frequently by name. 52 This does not, of course, prevent him 
from incorporating other material. Some of this is non-Ibadi: the discus¬ 
sion of the question whether the duty is grounded in reason, or in revela¬ 
tion alone, is taken from the Shafi'ite Mawardi (d. 450/1058), 53 while 
anecdotes about the virtuous in the presence of the powerful are borrowed 
from a work of the Malild Turtushi (d. 520/1126). 54 Other material which 
Jaytali cites or refers to is Ibadi: he invokes such sources as the transmission 
of the scholars of the Jabal Nafusa ( riwayat mashayikh al-Jabal ), 55 ‘what 
we have heard’ (md balaghand) of the Ibadi heroes of the past, 56 and 
stories of early Ibadis ( hikdydt al-salaf). S7 But it is his handling of 
Ghazzali’s text that is the primary focus of interest. 


48 Compare the view of NawawT (above, ch. 13, p. 352f.), and below, notes 179-81, 209. It 
is this duty that drives the reshaping of the schema. 

49 Tabghurin al-MalshutT (second half of the fifth/eleventh century), Usui al-din , in C A.K. 
Ennami, ‘Studies in Ibadism’, Cambridge Ph.D. 1971, vol. 2, second item, 35-8. For this 
work, see Ennami, Studies , 169f.; van Ess, ‘Untersuchungen zu einigen ibaditischen 
Handschriften’, 54f. no. 10. Van Ess notes the treatment of al-amr wa’l-nahy in the eighth 
chapter of the work, and the structural similarity of the work to Mu c tazilite dogmatic 
treatises. 

50 Jaytali (d. 750/1349f.), Qandtir al-khayrdt , Oman 1983, 2:129-217 (excluding the 
chapter on jihdd , ibid., 130-45). On Jaytali, see El 2 , art. ‘Djaytali’ (T. Lewicki). He 
himself was well known for his performance of the duty (see Ahmad ibn Sa c Id al- 
Shammakhl (d. 928/1522), Siyar, ed. A. S. al-Siyabl, Muscat 1987, 2:195.23, 197.13, 
197.15). 

51 See Ennami, ‘Studies in Ibadism’, vol. 2, English introduction, 8f.; for the relationship 
between the treatments of ritual purity in the two works, see R. Rubinacci, ‘La purita 
rituale secondo gli Ibaditi’, in Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, Annuli, new 
series, 6 (1954-6), 6. Ghazzali’s account of ul-umr bi’l-ma c ruf is discussed below, ch. 16. 

52 Jaytali, Qandtir , 2:159.8, 185.4, 185.12, 187.14, 188.12, 189.9, 195.12, 210.21. 

53 Ibid. ,155.11, paraphrasing Mawardi, Adab, 101.17. The borrowing is not acknowledged, 
and may not be direct (cf. below, notes 203f.). Mawardi’s account in turn is likely to stem 
from a Mu'tazilite source (see above, chapter 13, notes 40f.). 

54 There are acknowledged borrowings from the Sirdj al-muluk at Jaytali, Qandtir, 

2:194.10, 199.6; for the first, see Turtushi (d. 520/1126), Sirdj al-muluk, Cairo 1935, 
64.19, and for the second, ibid., 51.7. 55 Jaytali, Qandtir, 2:153.5. 

56 Ibid., 165.2. 57 Ibid., 178.9. 
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In what ways does Jaytali intervene to alter the content or emphasis of 
GhazzalT’s doctrine? Some of his initiatives concern relatively isolated 
points. He makes reference to the ‘three modes’. 58 He inserts rationalist 
explanations of the terms ‘right’ ( ma‘ruf ) and ‘wrong’ ( munkar) which 
are alien to Ghazzali. 59 Rather surprisingly, he not only adopts Ghazzalfs 
statement that the duty obligates slaves and women, 60 but works in similar 
formulations in other parts of Ghazzalfs text; 61 he also quotes from the 
scholars of the Jabal Nafusa an anecdote in which one old woman exhorts 
another not to give up her share of commanding and forbidding. 62 

But by far the most prominent intervention of Jaytali’s is his enhance¬ 
ment of the activist flavour of Ghazzalfs account. Ghazzali at one point 
states that a subject proceeding against a ruler may have recourse only to 
informing and counselling; 63 Jaytali reproduces this, but distances himself 
from it by describing it as the view of the non-Ibadis ( qawmuna ). 64 He 
goes on to remark that there has been disagreement over the question of 
rebellion against unjust rulers ( al-khuriij ‘ala ’l-saldtin al-jawara ), though 
he declines to go into this here. Later Ghazzali considers the question 
whether it is lawful for individual subjects to form an armed band in per¬ 
formance of the duty; he notes that there have been divergent views on 
this, and presents the arguments on both sides before coming down in 
favour - but with the reassurance that such eventualities will be rare. 65 
Jaytali, by contrast, makes no mention of contrary views, and endorses the 
formation of armed bands in God’s cause as no great matter ( dhalikaghayr 
kabir). 66 With regard to speaking harshly to rulers, Ghazzali takes the view 
that this is permissible and commendable, but only if an adverse response 
will bring harm solely upon oneself. 67 Jaytali explicitly quotes this from 
Ghazzali, 68 and then goes on to give his own view ( alladhi ‘indl ). He holds 
that, provided one’s sole purpose is to right the wrong ( inkdr al-munkar) 
and proclaim the truth, it makes no difference who is harmed; Ibadis in the 
past had suffered greatly at the hands of tyrants as a consequence of the 


58 Ibid ., 154.22, inserted at a point corresponding to Ghazzali, Ihya\ 2:285.26. What Jaytali 
offers is close to the wording of the relevant Sunni tradition. 

59 Jaytali, Qandtir , 2:146.21,168.2 (contrast Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:297.9). This has a precedent 
in the Koran commentary of the third/ninth-century North African IbadI Hud ibn 
Muhakkam ( Tafsir , 2:50.17 (to Q7:157), 149.5 (to Q9:67), 150.21 (to Q9:71), 171.1 
(to Q9:112)). 

60 Jaytali, Qandtir , 2:156.6, corresponding to Ghazzali, lhyd\ 2:286.3. 

61 Jaytali, Qandtir , 2:154.20, 167.12; contrast Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:285.26, 296.32. 

62 Jaytali, Qandtir, 2:153.5. 63 Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:292.2. 

64 Jaytali, Qandtir, 2:163.15. 65 Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 2:304.33. 

66 Jaytali, Qandtir , 2:175.2 (the context precludes reading kathir for kabir). However, he 
adds ‘God knows best’ to Ghazzali’s statement that someone killed in performing the duty 
is a martyr. 67 Ghazzali, lhyd\ 2:314.5. 68 Jaytali, Qandtir, 2:187.4. 
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rebellions of their coreligionists, but this had never been taken as a reason 
not to rebel. 69 To give examples, he says, would make the book too long; 
but elsewhere he inserts brief references to Ibadi martyrs. 70 

A much more recent account, at least in the form in which we have it, is 
found in a catechism of 1332/1914. 71 Ghazzalfs influence is again 
obvious from the formulation of the escalatory sequence of responses. 72 
This apart, two points are noteworthy. One is an unusual rider to the stan¬ 
dard view that spying is illegal: someone who learns of an offence by spying 
has the dual duty of forbidding the offence and repenting of his intru¬ 
sion. 73 The other is a clear distinction between non-verbal manifestations 
of disapproval (showing one’s anger and contempt, frowning, social avoid¬ 
ance) and performance of the duty within one’s heart ( bi-qalbihi). 7A 

As might be expected, the Ibadi biographical literature preserves occa¬ 
sional accounts of scholars known for their performance of the duty. When 
in the first half of the fourth/tenth century a heresy arose over a point of 
dietary law, Abu Salih Jannun, a scholar who was given to waxing wroth 
on behalf of God and to undertaking the righting of wrongs (taghyir al- 
munktir ), took action with a group of his pupils to prevent the heresy from 
spreading. 75 A scholar of the second half of the fourth/tenth century, Abu 
Nuh Sa'id ibn Zanghil, seems to have engaged in righting wrongs (tcighyir 
cil-manakir) as part of the normal pattern of his activity with his pupils. 76 
In the second half of the sixth/twelfth century, both Abu Nuh Yusuf and 
his son Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya were strong in anger on God’s behalf when 
they engaged in righting wrongs (inkar al-munkar). 77 

Before leaving the western Ibadis, one negative point is worth making. 
After the Ibadi imamate in North Africa came to an end in 296/909, a 


69 Ibid., 187.8. 

70 Ibid., 164.23, 188.3, 188.11. He also refers to stories about Ibadi authorities who had 
peformed the duty nicely (ibid., 178.9); but again, actually telling these stories would make 
the book too long. 

71 ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Mundhirl (writing 1332/1914), Mukhtasar al-Adydn li-taTim al- 
sibydn , in I. Atfayyish (ed.), al-Majmu’a al-qayyima , Bahia and Beirut 1989, 280.5, and 
cf. 253.5. I do not know the identity of the Adydn of which this is an epitome (see ibid., 
282.9); I take Mundhirl to be a western Ibadi. 

72 Ibid., 280.8 (for Ghazzall’s levels, see below, ch. 16, 438-41). The material could have 
come through Jaytall (cf. Qandtir, 172-5), but there is nothing to prove it. 

73 Mundhirl, Mukhtasar, 280.7. 74 Ibid., 280.13. 

75 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt, 107.7; for the biography of Abu Salih, see ibid., 341-5. For the heresy 
of the Farthiyya see Lewicki, ‘Les subdivisions de l’lbadiyya’, 81. 

76 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt, 145.17. For Abu Nuh, see ibid., 353. Compare the activity' of a gather¬ 
ing of teachers ( mashdyikh) and pupils ( taldmidha) in the time of Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf al- 
Mazatl (Abu Zakariyya’, Siyar al-a’imma, 285.8). 

77 Darjlnl, Tabaqdt, 510.2. For other examples, see ShammakhI, Siyar , 1:128.24, 151.10, 
163.10, 211.1; 2:24.9, 188.1, 195.23,201.9, and cf. 92.6; also above, notes 30,43, 50. 
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marked institutionalisation of clerical life developed among the North 
African Ibadis, sometimes associated with considerable clerical power over 
the laity; the system is documented from as early as the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century, and in modern times is best known from the form 
it took in the Mozabite pentapolis. 78 One might have expected forbidding 
wrong to have figured prominently in such a context, but in fact this does 
not seem to have been the case. 79 A reference to the duty in the oldest 
extant clerical code is noteworthy in that it makes the righting of wrongs 
among the disciples of a teacher subject to his authority. 80 


3. THE EASTERN IBADIS 

Of the the various eastern Ibadi communities that once existed, only that 
of Oman succeeded in surviving the centuries. Though more isolated in its 
region than the western communities, it was also politically more fortu¬ 
nate. Where the western Ibadis lacked an imamate after the fall of the 
Rustumid dynasty in 296/909, a comparable trauma in Oman in 280/893 
was less final; the Ibadi imamate experienced several subsequent revivals, 
and finally disappeared a little under half a century ago. 

One implication of this for our topic is that the eastern tradition gener¬ 
ated, or perhaps simply preserved, a great deal more literature reflecting 
the inevitable political quarrels that developed around the imamate. In the 
rather sanctimonious rhetoric of these disputes, forbidding wrong makes 
quite frequent appearances. An example is an open letter of the third/ 


78 See El 2 , art. ‘Halka’ (T. Lewicki), and, for a more detailed account of the system in the 
Mozab, S. Faath, Die Band Mizdb: Eine religiose Minderheit in Algerien zwisehen Isolation 
und Integration , Scheessel 1985, 60-79. 

79 Atfayyish makes the point that commanding and forbidding are not restricted to scholars 
('ulama ) (Himydn , 4:203.18 (to Q3:104)). 

80 In the code of conduct for students drawn up by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Bakr (d. 
440/1048f.) (for whom see T. Lewicki, T.cs historiens, biographes et traditionnistes 
ibadites-wahbites de TAfrique du Nord du VHIe au XVIe siecle’, Folia Orientalia , 3 
(1961), 29-31), and preserved by Darjlnl and BarradI, there is a section devoted to the 
proper times for doing things. We read here in Darjlnl’s version: ‘The time to right wrongs 
is when they come to light; it is not restricted to a [particular] time ( waqt taghyir al- 
munkar matd zahara, Id yanliasir ild waqt). The teacher must take the initiative or give 
his permission, or someone more suited must take the initiative’ ( wa-yushtarat taqaddum 
al-shaykh aw bi-idhnihi aw taqaddum al-amthal) (Tabaqat , 182.8). BarradT’s version 
reads: wa-yushtaratfi inkdr al-munkar taqdim [sic] al-shaykh aw idhnuhu, wa.-wa.qt inkdr- 
ihi matd zahara, wa-ldyanhasirfi waqtghayr zuhurihi Jawdhir , 217.7). Darjlnl’s version 
is translated, and Barradl’s adduced in a footnote, by Rubinacci in his study of the code 
(R. Rubinacci, ‘Un antico documento di vita cenobitica musulmana’, in Istituto 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli ,Annali, new series, 10 (1960), 76 and n. 319; Rubinacci 
gives a photographic reproduction of the Cracow manuscript of the Tabaqat , which has a 
text differing slightly from the printed text, see plate I lines 3f.). 
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ninth-century scholar Abu TMu’thir al-Salt ibn Khamis regarding the civil 
war of the 270s/880s. 81 He describes Musa ibn Musa (d. 278/891), the 
scholar behind the deposition of the imam Salt ibn Malilc in 272/886, as 
claiming to be engaged in forbidding wrong. 82 This, he says, stirred up the 
ignorant rabble, including those who loved commanding right but did not 
know right from wrong. 83 As if this was not bad enough, Musa’s candidate 
for the imamate, Rashid ibn al-Nazr (r. 272-7/886-90), failed to forbid 
wrong in the matter of the burning of a house belonging to a member of 
the family of the deposed imam. 84 Then there was an incident of plunder¬ 
ing by Rashid’s forces. If they claimed it was the work of interlopers, they 
admitted that they had been penetrated by people to whom they could not 
forbid wrong. They should have shown their disapproval ( inkar ) of the 
offence and corrected it (yiighayyiruhu ), whoever did it. Indeed Musa was 
asked to do so, but refused on grounds of fear; since he could in fact have 
done so, his refusal to perform the duty was tantamount to acquiescence. 85 
Other writers of such political pamphlets make similar, if less intensive, use 
of the language of forbidding wrong. 86 

That the focus on the role of the imam is less marked here than in 
Zaydism is doubtless a reflection of the difference between Shl'ite and 
Kharijite conceptions of the relative significance of imam and congrega¬ 
tion. Nevertheless eastern Ibadi sources frequendy link forbidding wrong 
and the imamate in the same kind of way as the Zaydis. Thus Muhammad 
ibn Mahbub ibn al-Rahil (d. 260/873), in a letter to his Ibadi brethren in 
the west, says that the Muslims should dissociate from an imam who fails 
to forbid wrong. 87 Bisyawi, an authority of the fourth/tenth or fifth/ 
eleventh century, identifies the imams as the ‘best community’ of Q3:110 


81 For Abu TMu’thir, see El 2 , art. ‘Abu TMu’thir al-Bahlawi’ (T. Lewicki). This civil war 
plays a role in the discussion of religious politics among the Omani scholars comparable 
to that of the civil war of 35-40/656-61 in Islam generally. It is surprising that it did not 
lead to a formal and lasting sectarian split in Omani Ibadism. 

82 Abu TMu’thir al-Salt ibn Khamis (third/ninth century), al-Ahddth wal-sifdt, in Kashif, 

Siyar, 1:27.7. 83 Ibid., 28.14. 84 Ibid., 48.1.' 

85 Ibid., 52.11, 53.10. Cf. also ibid., 51.3, 52.9, 56.10, 65.8, 81.7, and a further epistle of 
Abu TMu’thir, also in Kashif, Siyar, 1:256.14, 261.15. 

86 See the epistle of Munir ibn al-Nayyir al-ja‘lanl upbraiding the imam Ghassan ibn 
‘Abdallah (r. 192-207/808-23), ibid., 1:245.17, 246.4, 252.1; that of Abu THawarl (fl. 
c. 300/912) to some Ibadls of Hadramawt, ibid., 338.12, 365.11 (for this scholar, see 
below, note 105); that of Abu Qahtan Khalid ibn Qahtan (third/ninth century) quoting a 
letter of Salt ibn Malik (r. 237-72/851-86), ibid., 128.8,128.16; that of QadI Muhammad 
ibn ‘Isa al-Sirrl to the imam Rashid ibn ‘All (d. 513/1119f.), ibid., 411.1, 417.2. 

87 Muhammad ibn Mahbub ibn al-Rahil (d. 260/873), Sira, in Kashif, Siyar, 2:242.15, and 
cf. ibid., 261.4, 267.9. In this letter he also lays emphasis on the duty of the scholars and 
others to forbid wrong to the imams (ibid., 239.10,240.2, 248.13). For the Zaydl linking 
of forbidding wrong and the imamate, see above, ch. 10, section 3. 
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when they command right and forbid wrong. 88 The duty is readily men¬ 
tioned in the context of the ‘seller’ ( shart) imam, who with his followers 
(. shumt ) ‘sells’ himself to God in pursuit of martyrdom. 89 Thus Abu 
TMu’thir in one of his epistles speaks of the imam who has sold himself to 
God for the forbidding of wrong. 90 Likewise a twelfth/eighteenth-century 
compiler has a chapter on imams who sold themselves (to God) for the 
righting of wrong (fi inkar al-munkar). 91 An abortive rising in the mid¬ 
thirteenth/nineteenth century involved no imam, but demonstrates the 
linkage between forbidding wrong and righteous rebellion. Forty men, 
against the wishes of their relatives, resolved on ‘selling’ themselves to 
God, donned shrouds, and went forth to command right and forbid 
wrong. However, the group went to pieces after they agreed to accept pres¬ 
ents sent by the sultan, and they all went home. 92 

Forbidding wrong was also a standard part of the formula by which alle¬ 
giance to a new imam was offered and accepted. It features in general jur¬ 
istic prescriptions, 93 and in numerous reports relating to particular imams. 94 
The duty also appears in other ways in accounts of the inceptions of imam- 
ates. According to Abu TMuThir, when the Muslims prevail, their leaders 


88 BisyawT, Jdmi c , 4:192.18. Elsewhere, in a polemic directed against the Rafida, he argues 
that their supposed imam cannot in fact be one, since he does not command right and 
forbid wrong ( Sira , in Kashif, Siyar , 2:134.15; cf. above, ch. 10, note 39 on Zaydl polemic 
against the Imamls). For BisyawT, see below, note 110. 

89 For this politically activist IbadI (and broadly Kharijite) conception and its Koranic foun¬ 
dation, see Ennami, Studies , 231-4. 

90 Kashif, Siyar , 1:263.7. Compare Muhammad ibn Mahbub, Sira , ibid., 2:243.1, 255.3. 

91 IzkawT (twelfth/eighteenth century), Kashf al-jyhumma, ms. London, British Library, Or. 
8,076, f. 265b.13 (and cf. ibid., f. 279a.20). 

92 SalimI, Tuhfa, 2:225.19; J. C. Wilkinson, The Imamate tradition of Oman, Cambridge 
1987, 233. Saliml’s understanding is that they appointed no imam, and instead reached 
decisions by consultation ( shurd ) among themselves {ibid., 226.12); he does not fault this. 

93 See, for example, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Kindl (d. towards 508/1114), Baydn al-shar 1 , Oman 
1982-93, 28:111.4, 111.22, 112.7 (I owe my references to this volume of this work to 
Patricia Crone); J. C. Wilkinson, ‘The Iba(h imdma\ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 39 (1976), 539; Wilkinson, Imamate tradition, 170 (and cf. also ibid., 
159, 177£). 

94 I have noted the cases ofWarith ibn Ka‘b (r. 179-92/796-808) (SalimI, Tuhfa, 1:115.1, 
on the authority of BisyawT); Muhanna ibn Jayfar (r. 226-37/841-51) (Kindi, Baydn, 
28:112.22; SalimI, Tuhfa, 1:150.3); Rashid ibn al-Walld (second quarter of the 
fourth/tenth century?) {ibid., 280.21; IzkawT (twelfth/eighteenth century), Kashf al- 
jyhumma, ed. A. ‘Ubaydall, Nicosia 1985, 306.15 (this publication is an edition of select 
chapters of the Kashf al-yyhumma, the attribution of which to IzkawT the editor rejects); 
for this imam, see Wilkinson, Imamate tradition, 349 n. 19); Rashid ibn Said (fourth or 
fifth/tenth or eleventh century) (Kindi, Baydn, 28:111.8; SalimI, Tuhfa, 1:304.5; for this 
imam, see Wilkinson, Imamate tradition, 210); Nasiribn Murshid (r. 1034-59/1625-49) 
(SalimI, Tuhfa, 2:21.20); ‘Azzan ibn Qays (r. 1285-7/1868-70) {ibid., 247.9); Salim ibn 
Rashid al-Kharusi (r. 1331-8/1913-20) (Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Saliml (writing 
1380/1961), Nahdat al-a c ydn, Cairo n.d., 152.6, 184.2). 
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gather and choose as imam the most outstanding of them in - among other 
things - strength to forbid wrong. 95 The election of Nasir ibn Murshid (r. 
1034-59/1625-49), the first YaTubI imam, was the outcome of consulta¬ 
tions about the appointment of an imam to command right and forbid 
wrong. 96 In 1262/1846 a gathering at Rustaq was to set up an imam who 
would command right and forbid wrong, but nothing came of it. 97 

Once in office, a new imam acted accordingly. Nasir ibn Murshid trav¬ 
elled around the country, receiving the submission of local communities 
and performing the duty. 98 When Ahmad ibn Sa c Id (ruled c. 1167-88/ 
1754-75), the first ruler of the reigning Al Bu Sa c Id dynasty, had taken 
office, and all fair-minded people had submitted to him, he proceeded to 
command right and forbid wrong. 99 After this initial phase of a reign we 
tend to hear rather less about forbidding wrong. However, Sultan ibn Sayf 
(r. from 1059/1649 to c. 1091/1680), the second YaTubI imam, is 
described as not ceasing to command right and forbid wrong till he died. 100 
At the same time imams instructed their provincial governors to perform 
the duty. 101 Sending out military expeditions likewise serves the purpose of 
forbidding wrong. 102 And so on, and so forth. 103 


95 Abu d-Mu’thir, Ahddth, in Kashif, Siyar, 1:77.10. 

96 Ibn Qaysar (writing 1050/1640), Sir at al-imdm Nasir ibn Murshid, ed. C A. H. al-QaysI, 
Oman 1983,14.18; Izkawl, Kashf al-jyhumma, ed. ‘UbaydalT, 348.20, and cf. 349.2; Ibn 
Ruzayq (writing 1274/1857), al-Fath al-mubin , ed. C A. ‘Amir and M. M. ‘Abdallah, 
Oman 1977,262.3, and cf. 262.7 (for which see also his al-Shua al-shd 3 T, ed. ‘A. ‘Amir, 
Cairo 1978, 204.7); SalimT, Tuhfa , 2:3.11. 

97 Ibn Ruzayq, Fath , 548.14 (and see SalimT, Tuhfa , 2:218.6). For this incident, see also 
R. G. Landen, Oman since 1856 , Princeton 1967, 70 n. 37; Wilkinson, ‘The IbadI 
imdma\ 543; Wilkinson, Imamate tradition , 172. Ibn Ruzayq’s turn of phrase here is 
noteworthy; he does not speak of al-amr biTma c ruf‘m his account of those Al Bu Sa‘Id 
rulers who were not imams. 

98 Ibn Ruzayq, Fath , 265.9 (Nizwa), 265.23 (Manh), 266.4 (Samad al-Shadi). 

99 Ibid ., 364.10. 

100 Ibid., 292.2; Ibn Ruzayq, Shu d\ 258.1. The same is said ofWarith ibn Ka‘b (ibid., 33.9), 
while ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Humayd (r. 207-26/823-41) continued until he became too old 
and decrepit (ibid., 38.8). Ibn Ruzayq also associates al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf with other 
imams (Shud\ 39.4, 82.16, 267.18), and includes it in a general statement about the just 
imam (ibid., 10.10). 

101 SalimT, Tuhfa, 1:184.5 (imam Salt ibn Malik); ibid., 309.18 (imam Rashid ibn Sa‘Td); Ibn 
Qaysar, Sira, 49.2,64.2, and SalimT, Tuhfa, 2:27.7,27.17,30.2,30.14,32.14,33.2,33.20, 
34.18 (imam Nasir ibn Murshid); Ibn Ruzayq, Fath, 291.5, and SalimT, Tuhfa, 2:49.3 
(imam Sultan ibn Sayf); Muhammad al-SalimT, Nahda, 267.6,267.18 (imam KharusT); and 
cf. ibid., 432.17, 434.6 (imam KhalTlT (r. 1338-73/1920-54) in appointments of qadis). 

102 See SalimT, Tuhfa, 1:249.10, in a quotation from Abu d-HawarT. Cf. also ibid., 317.19. 

103 For further material, see ibid., 2:23.21, 176.12, 223.3, 230.18, 250.2; Muhammad al- 
SalimT, Nahda, 169.9, 179.14. In an aberration induced by the diplomatic history of the 
last imamate, imam KhalTlT in a letter written shortly before his death to the king of Saudi 
Arabia expresses his hope that God will include the king among those who command 
right and forbid wrong under the terms of Q22:41 (ibid., 443.4; the letter is not free of 
modern political diction). 
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The great bulk of the Omani material on forbidding wrong is, however, 
juristic in nature. The older material consists of collections of the opin¬ 
ions of jurists on specific questions; where these authorities are named and 
known, they are often scholars of the third/ninth century. Some of these 
opinions relate to the duties of those in authority, particularly imams, 
some to the duties of ordinary Muslims, and much is of unclear reference. 
Such material is preserved in a number of compilations, of which I have 
used four. The first is ascribed to Fadl ibn al-Hawari (d. 278/892), 104 
the second to Abu THawari Muhammad ibn al-Hawari (ft. c. 300/ 
912), 105 the third to Abu ‘Abdallah al-Kindi (d. towards 508/1114) 106 
and the fourth to Abu Baler al-Kindi (d. c. 557/1161). 107 Accounts of 
forbidding wrong in works by individual authors first appear with 
scholars of the fourth or fifth/tenth or eleventh century: Ibn Baraka, 108 


104 Fadl ibn al-Hawari (d. 278/892), Jdmi c , Oman 1985, 3:190-228 (all my references are 
to the third and last volume; I am indebted to Lesley Wilkins for procuring me a copy of 
this work). As with many recent publications of eastern IbadI texts, including most of 
those used in this study, the work is printed, not edited; there is no introduction, and the 
state of the text leaves a lot to be desired. The work as now constituted cannot have been 
compiled by Fadl ibn al-Hawari, since on occasion it refers back to the time of the imam 
Rashid ibn Sa'Td (ibid., 191.16,193.3, cf. above, note 94; it also cites a responsum of Abu 
THawaii, ibid., 225.12, 227.15). For Fadl ibn al-Hawari, see Wilkinson, Imamate tra¬ 
dition, 209. His death date seems to be secure; but in general, the reader should be aware 
that there is often great uncertainty as to the dating of Omani scholars. 

105 Abu THawari Muhammad ibn al-Hawari ( fl. c. 300/912), Jdmi c , Oman 1985,1:127-31 
(all my references are to the first of the five volumes; again, I am indebted to Lesley 
Wilkins for procuring me a copy of this work). For Abu THawari, see Wilkinson, 
Imamate tradition, 189,196. But here again, the compiler cannot be Abu *1-Hawaii. The 
first discussion in the work opens with the words min al-kitdb al-mansub ild Abi 7- 
Hawdrt (Jdmi, 11.5), and later the compiler adduces the views of Abu T Hasan (ibid., 
16.16) and Abu Sa'Id (ibid., 23.12); the former is to be identified with Abu T Hasan al- 
Bisyawl, and the latter with Abu Sa'Id al-Kudaml - both scholars who seem to have lived 
in the fourth/tenth or fifth/eleventh century (see below, notes 109f.). In any case, the 
chapter on al-amr bi : l-ma c ruf is described as an addendum (min al-iddfa ild d-kitdb, 
ibid., 127.2). 

106 Kindi, Bay an, 29:7-98 (apart from the references given above, notes 93fi, all references 
to ‘Kindi, Baydn’ are to the twenty-ninth volume of this work; I am grateful to Khaled 
Abou El Fadl for lending me his copy). For this work, see G. R. Smith, ‘The Omani manu¬ 
script collection at Muscat’, Arabian Studies, 4 (1978), 166-9. Here too, the identity of 
the work is somewhat problematic; the compiler refers several times to the Baydn al-shar c 
as the source from which he draws (Kindi, Baydn, 16.7, 16.9, 16.16, 70.1), and at one 
point (ibid., 69.12) he quotes from the supposedly later Musannaf (for this work see the 
next note). 

107 Abu Bakr al-Kindi (d. c. 557/1161), Musannaf, Cairo and Matrah 1979-84, 12:5-80 
(all my references to ‘Abu Bakr al-Kindi, Musannaf ’ are to the twelfth volume of this 
work). For this work, see Smith, ‘The Omani manuscript collection at Muscat’, 163-6. 
While the ascription may be sounder than in the previous cases, it is not unproblematic: 
at one point a certain Muhammad (ibn) c Abd al-Salam is quoted for an event that took 
place in Nizwa in 886/1481f. (Abu Bakr al-Kindi, Musannaf, 39.3), and the same 
authority is also quoted elsewhere (ibid., 32.18, 56.14, 59.15). 

108 Ibn Baraka (fourth/tenth century), Jdmi, ed. T. Y. al-Barunl, Oman 1971-3, 1:180-4 
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Kudami 109 and Bisyawi. 110 The later authorities whose discussions of the 
duty are available to me are Shaqsi (fl. c. 1034/1625), 111 Khallll (d. 
1287/1871) 112 and SalimI (d. 1332/1914). 113 

The picture given by the early sources of the wrongs that concerned 
Ibadi jurists is a rich one, but in large part it is already familiar from the 
repertoires of other sects and schools. There is the usual matter of liquor; 
thus action should be taken against those who gather to drink, including 
women who do so. 114 The same goes for those who gather to make music, 
men and women; 115 as will be seen, various instruments are considered, not 
to mention singing. 116 There is a measure of local colour in the attention 


(all my references are to this first volume). On Ibn Baraka see El 2 , art. ‘Ibn Baraka’ (T. 
Lewicki), and J. C. Wilkinson, ‘Bio-bibliographical background to the crisis period in the 
Ibadi Imamate of Oman’, Arabian Studies, 3 (1976), 15If. Both date him to the 
fourth/tenth century, as do Crone and Zimmermann in their forthcoming study. 

109 Kudami (fourth/tenth century), Mu c tabar , Ruwl 1984, 2:211-13 (I owe my xerox of 
this text to Wafa Al-Zaid, and have not seen the work itself). For Kudami, see Wilkinson, 
‘Bio-bibliographical background’, 147f. (but note that Darjlnl in the passage referred to 
indirectly by Wilkinson ( Tabaqdt, 2:445.3) does not in fact mention Abu Sa c Id al- 
‘Umanl); J. C. Wilkinson, ‘The Omani manuscript collection at Muscat’, Arabian Studies, 
4 (1978), 196, assigning him to the fourth/tenth and early fifth/eleventh century. In 
dating him to the fourth/tenth century I follow Crone and Zimmermann in their forth¬ 
coming study. 

110 Bisyawi, Jdmi, 4:184-93 (all my references are to this volume); Bisyawi, Mukhtasar, 
Oman n.d., 275-7; also his Sira, in Kashif, Siyar, 2:146-74. For Bisyawi or BisyanI, see 
Wilkinson, ‘Bio-bibliographical background’, 152, dating him to the fifth/eleventh 
century; Crone and Zimmermann in their forthcoming study redate him to the 
fourth/tenth century. 

111 Shaqsi (fl. c. 1034/1625), Manhaj al-tdlibin, Cairo and Muscat c. 1979-, 8:6-39 (all my 
references are to this eighth volume). For Shaqsi see Wilkinson, ‘Bio-bibliographical back¬ 
ground’, 144. 

112 Khalil! (d. 1287/1871), Tamhid qawd'id al-imdn , Oman 1986-7, 7:5-77 (all my refer¬ 
ences are to this seventh volume of the work, which I cite only for points of particular 
interest). I owe my knowledge of this work to Joachim Duster. The chapter on al-amr 
bi’l-ma'riif begins and ends with responsa of Khalil! (ibid., 5-28, 72-7). In between we 
find a long extract from a Kitdb ighdthat al-malhufbi 3 l-sayf al-mudhakkar (read so) ft 7- 
amr bil-maWuf wa 3 l-nahy 'an al-munkar (ibid., 29-72); this is doubtless the epistle of 
Khallll mentioned by the younger SalimI with the title al-Sayf al-mudhakkar fi 3 l-amr bi 3 l- 
ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar (Muhammad al-Saliml, Nahda, 331.19). Sa c Id ibn 
Khalfan al-Khallll was the major figure in the religious movement in the interior of Oman 
that issued in the imamate of‘Azzan ibn Qays. 

113 SalimI (d. 1332/1914 ), Jawhar al-Nizdm, Cairo 1381, 487-93 (the relevant material is 
actually at 487-9). The work is a revised version of a twelfth/eighteenth-century work 
(see ibid., 2.11, 3.5). I owe my copy of this text to Patricia Crone. 

114 Fadl, Jdmi, 192.9; Kindi, Baydn, 34.20, 97.7; Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 69.3. For 
women, see Kindi, Baydn, 81.12; Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 33.3, 72.1, 148.8. But 
there would seem to be nothing wrong with women innocently gathering and sitting 
together in the street (Kindi, Baydn, 38.8). 

115 Fadl, Jdmi c , 218.4; Abu THawarl, Jdmi 1 , 129.11; Kindi, Baydn, 50.15; Abu Bakr al- 
Kindl, Musannaf, 64.12; Shaqsi, Manhaj, 20.3. 

116 Kindi, Baydn, 57.9 (classifying singing as a grave sin), 58.14, 79.18; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 58.3, 60.5. 
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given to African and Indian music ( la c b al-Zanj wa’l-Hind). 117 As often, 
puritanism is as much opposed to uninhibited grief as to uninhibited pleas¬ 
ure, and the behaviour of women in mourning appears repeatedly as a 
target of the duty. 118 Another kind of shrieking (zu c dq) that meets with dis¬ 
approval seems to be practised by men, particularly in warfare. 119 Various 
practices of non-Ibadis constitute wrongs to be righted, 120 and so forth; as 
Shaqsl observes, it would take too long to go into it all. 121 

It is noteworthy that the attitudes of the jurists are not uniformly hard¬ 
line in all these matters. The single most prominent motive behind the 
softer views is military. One jurist who considers playing chess a grave sin 
allows it when the object is instruction in military strategy. 122 Another 
describes male shrieking as a wrong and a residue of the Jahiliyya, but 
relents when asked to consider it as a war-cry intended to rally the troops 
and strike fear into the enemy; he expresses the hope that it may then be 
permitted, though his preference would be lor the use of the Islamic war- 
cry ‘God is greatest!’ 123 Likewise Muhammad ibn Mahbub permitted the 
Hadramls to use a certain kind of drum (the duhra ) 124 for military pur- 

117 Fadl, Jdmi\ 218.13 (for al-ribh read al-Zanj)\ Abu THawarl, Jdmi\ 129.18; Kindi, 
Bayun, 50.21, and cf. 42.21; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 66.14. 

118 Fadl ,Jdmi c , 194.5, 196.1; Abu THawarl, Jdmi, 128.14,130.18, 132.17 (die latter two 
passages mention both men and women); Kindi, Bayan , 33.8, 77.4; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 30.9, 33.3, 58.6; Shaqsl, Manhaj , 11.15, 22.5. One of the early IbadI imams 
of Hadramawt used to send even free women to prison for such conduct (Fadl, Jdmi, 
194.10; Kindi, Bayan , 77.15; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 59.2). A later HadramI 
imam includes nawh al-nd 3 ihdt among the various wrongs he is committed to banning 
(Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Qays (fifth/eleventh century), Dlwdn al-sayf al-naqqad , ed. 
Sulayman al-Barunl, n.p. n.d., 12.16 (cf. 2.14 of Barum’s introduction); for this imam, 
see Wilkinson, ‘Bio-bibliographical background’, 152f.). The terms most frequently used 
in these contexts are nawh and surdkh. ; but for a narrow definition of nawh , see Kindi, 
Bayan , 77.11, 81.16. 

119 Fadl, Jdmi\ 190.12; Kindi, Bayan , 37.20; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 61.2, 61.14; 
Shaqsl, Manhaj , 22.5. 

120 An example is the practice of qunut in prayer by non-Ibadl Muslims (Fadl, Jdmi\ 228.4; 

Kindi, Bayan , 67.3; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 43.8; Shaqsl, Manhaj, 17.10; cf. 
above, note 43). More generally, Ibn Baraka is of the view that one may not sit in the 
gatherings of proponents of a heresy ( bid c a c an ah ad ahl al-madhdhib) except with the 
purpose of engaging in disputation with them, and with the expectation of some success 
in converting them (Jdmi, 182.9, whence Kindi, Bayan , 26.6, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 66.4). 121 Shaqsl, Manhaj, 12.8. 

122 Kindi, Bayan , 48.11, and cf. 57.17,58.9; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 63.16. Reference 
is made to the Shafi'ite view (Kindi, Bayan, 58.3; Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 64.4; cf. 
above, ch. 6, note 151, and, for the military motive in particular, Wieber, Schachspiel, 
189fi). The jurist in question, Abu TQasim Sa'Id ibn Quraysh, must have been a figure 
of the later fourth/tenth century or so, if he is the father of the qddi Hasan ibn Sa'Id ibn 
Quraysh who was present at the writing of a letter in 443/1052 (SalimI, Tuhfa, 1:313.8). 

123 Fadl, Jdmi c , 190.12; Kindi, Bayan, 37.20; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 61.2 (with 
ascription to KudamI); Shaqsl, Manhaj, 22.5. 

124 It is defined by Shaqsl as a small, long drum ( tablsaghir tawil, Manhaj, 20.9). As pointed 
out to me by Shohreh Gholsorkhi, this is most likely to be an Iranian loan-word (cf. 
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poses. 125 Such use of the instrument was, however, a controversial matter, 
as reports relating to the reign of imam Muhanna ibn Jayfar (r. 
226-37/841-51) make clear. One jurist recollects that in the coastal city 
of Suhar, Mattar and his men had not been prevented from use of this 
drum, and he wonders what the doctrine of the scholars concerned can 
have been; 126 we know from elsewhere that this Mattar and his men were 
Indians, a military force which the imam maintained in Suhar. 127 Another 
jurist states that a certain Abu 4-Hawaii al-Ma‘nI used to object to the 
Indian who beat the drum in the camp (sc. at Nizwa in the Omani inter¬ 
ior), and distanced himself from the imam in consequence. 128 More strik¬ 
ing than any of this is the discussion of the question whether the imam may 
overlook the misdeeds of his own followers in wartime; one view accepts 
this concession, the other rejects it. 129 The emphasis on military efficacy is 
doubtless linked to the resilience of the imamate in Oman. 

Accommodating views can also be inspired by less martial considera¬ 
tions. To take the case of musical instruments, the jurists will consider - 
though not necessarily adopt - a kinder view of an instrument if it meets 
one or more of the following criteria: it is not actually being played; 130 it is 
being played without the accompaniment of singing, revelry or party¬ 
ing; 131 it could in principle be used for some legitimate purpose; 132 it is 
being used by children at play rather than by adults. 133 They also look more 
favourably (or less disfavourably) on some instruments than on others. 134 
The results are complex, and the jurists frequently disagree, but a couple 


Persian duhul), though given the association of the instrument with Indians in our texts, 
it is worth noting that it is also widely represented in Indo-Aryan languages (see R. L. 
Turner, A comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, London 1966, 318 
no. 5,608). 

125 See Fadl, Jdmi, 221.14; Kindi, Baydn , 51.19, 58.17; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 
56.18; cf. also Fadl,/#m c , 222.2,226.9; Kindi, Baydn, 43.1,46.15,50.1, 52.1; Abu Bakr 
al-Kindl, Musannaf, 61.6, 63.2; Shaqsl, Manhaj, 20.18, 22.7. 

126 Fadl, Jdmi, 218.13; Abu THawarl, Jdmi, 129.19; Kindi, Baydn, 50.21; Abu Bakr al- 
Kindl, Musannaf, 66.14. Two of the three scholars mentioned here, Sulayman ibn al- 
Hakam and Waddah ibn 'Uqba, are included by Abu d-Mu’thir in a list of scholars 
contemporary with Muhammad ibn Mahbub (Kashif, Siyar, 1:24.13); for the third, Musa 
ibn 'All (d. 230/844), see Wilkinson, Imamate tradition, 154f. 

127 See Izkawl, Kashf al-ghumma, ed. 'Ubaydall, 262.5, and the editor’s n. 2 thereto. 

128 Fadl, Jdmi', 219.3; Abu 5 l-HawarI,//!lwT, 130.4; Kindi, Baydn, 51.4. 129 Ibid. ,41.2. 

130 See, for example, ibid., 47.9, 49.11, 51.13. 

131 See, for example, ibid., 47.16, 50.16, 56.3 (singing); 47.13, 50.15, 55.6 (revelry and 
partying). 

132 See, for example, ibid., 51.7, 56.16, 58.11. 

133 Fadl, Jdmi, 209.10; Kindi, Baydn, 51.15 (but cf. 51.11, 98.2); Abu Baler al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 63.10, 80.10. 

134 One of the instruments they dislike most is the zammdra, a wind-instrument which is to 
be destroyed in all circumstances, even if the owner is all alone (see, for example, Kindi, 
Baydn, 50.19). 
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of examples will serve to illustrate their attitudes. They have a soft spot for 
a large and mournful pipe of some kind (the qasaba kabira ), considering it 
permissible to listen to its music - provided this is not accompanied by 
singing and partying - in order to focus one’s thoughts on death and the 
next world; one third/ninth-century scholar saw his father listen and 
weep. 135 On a somewhat more cheerful note, some jurists are prepared to 
allow the tambourine provided it is not associated with revelry, 136 though 
others are unrelenting. 137 One view here is that it is acceptable to strike it 
once or twice - but not more - in order to publicise a wedding. 138 Similar 
complexities arise with regard to vessels that contain - or are denied to 
contain, or formerly contained, or may in future contain - liquor. 139 
Altogether, the Ibadi scholars should probably not be thought of as in prin¬ 
ciple more puritanical than any others; their attitude to joking was perhaps 
a little more liberal than Ghazzalfs. 140 

Who is supposed to deal with all these offences? Here the role of the 
authorities bulks large. The duty divides into two parts: that which obli¬ 
gates people in general (al-kaffa) in so far as they are able to undertake it, 
and that which obligates the imams of justice and their officers (unmrci ) 
to the exclusion of the people at large {al- c cimmci)} il In the context of the 
‘three modes’ tradition, one jurist remarks that the ‘hand’ of the imam 
extends further than that of anyone else. 142 Likewise the imams and their 
officers are described as singled out ( makhsusun) to undertake the duty. 143 
There are also indications that the imams may have had followers whose 
business it was to execute it. The ‘sellers’ ( shurdt ), who were in principle 
political activists who had sold themselves to God in pursuit of martyrdom, 
may in practice have tended to degenerate into a rather disorderly tribal 
militia; 144 but they also appear to have had some role in policing Ibadi 


135 Hull, Jami\ 218.10; Abu T-Hawari , Jdmi‘, 129.18; Kindi, Bayan, 55.15; Abu Bakr a I 
Kindi, Musannaf 64.14. The son, Ziyad ibn al-Waddah, was a contemporary of 
Muhammad ibn Mahbub (he is mentioned in the list cited above, note 126). 

136 Fadi, Jami’, 220.16, 221.6, 225.5; Kindi, Bayan , 48.16, 49.1; and cf. Shaqsl, Manhaj , 
20.13. 

137 Fadl, Jdmi\ 219.11, 221.10, 226.2; Abu ’1-Hawan, Jami\ 128.20, 129.5; Kindi, Bayan , 
48.1, 49.4; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 55.17; Shaqsl, Manhaj , 20.15. 

138 Abu Bakr al-Kjndi, Musannaf 56.4, and cf. 55.11. 

139 See, for example, Kindi, Bayan , 93-8. 

140 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 68.5; cf. below, ch. 16, 445. 

141 See Fadl, Jdmi\ 197.4 (corrupt), and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 23.4, from Abu T- 
Mundhir Bashir ibn Muhammad ibn Mahbub i jl. late third/ninth century, see Wilkinson, 
Imamate tradition , 190, 191); also Shaqsl, Manhaj , 6.7. 

142 Fadl, Jami\ 209.5 ( yad al-imdm absat min yadjyhayrihi). This is from Abu Muhammad, 
i.e. Ibn Baraka. 143 Kindi, Bayan , 32.17; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 24.11. 

144 Wilkinson, Imamate tradition , 184f. 
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society. 145 A passage concerned with the offence of unsheathing arms in 
the market-place or street mentions that it is a particularly grave matter if 
a man does so against ‘sellers’ who are commanding him right and forbid¬ 
ding him wrong. 146 Very often, however, it is simply unclear whether the 
jurists, in speaking of the performance of the duty, have in mind those in 
authority or others. 147 

Much of what the jurists have to say about the duty of ordinary people 
is familiar and unsurprising; for example, the ‘three modes’ doctrine is well 
established. 148 It will be more rewarding here to leave aside the gentler end 
of the spectrum - white lies calculated to make the offender desist, 149 
scowling 150 and the like - and concentrate on performance involving 
action. Here individuals cannot, of course, inflict punishment, though 
Kudamt allows that in exceptional cases they may achieve a recognition that 
entitles them to do this. 151 He goes on to say that individuals have a duty 
to right wrongs in any way they can, and that since there cannot in princi¬ 
ple be a limit to this, it may extend to beating and fighting. 152 This acti¬ 
vism is not isolated. We learn that a significant duty of ordinary people 
(al-kaffa) is to come to the aid of those seeking it, whether they are com¬ 
manded to give this assistance by the imams or not; if the authorities are 
to hand, well and good, but if not, and if the wrongdoers will not desist 
unless they are fought (ilia bi-jihadihim ), then people have the right to 


145 p rom an account of an event of 886/1481f. (see above, note 107) we learn that the 
shurdt had such a role in Nizwa at that time (Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 39.5). 

146 Kindi, Baydn, 196.7; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 85.10; cf. also fad I, Jami, 191.9 (for 
al-shirk read al-sbird‘), 223.12,227.3; Kindi, Baydn , 56.3,93.3. 93.8; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, 
Musannaf 22.4, 30.1, 63.5, 74.10; Shaqsl, Manhaj , 6.7,14.9, 27.1. There are other ref¬ 
erences to persons undertaking the duty which are suggestive of official functionaries 
(Kindi, Baydn , 87.20; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 30.5, 40.6, 149.1; and cf. Bisyawl, 
Mukhtasar, 275.21, 276.19). However, the term mutawwa 1 does not appear in the texts 
I have used, though it seems to have been in common use around the time of the imamate 
of‘Azzan ibn Qays (r. 1285-7/1868-70) (see SalimI, Tuhfa, 2:225.16 (where the term 
is explained as meaning a pietist); Wilkinson, Imamate tradition , 232£, 237, 242; 
Landen, Oman, 297£, 308f.; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf Calcutta 
1908-15, l:2374f.). 

147 See, for example, Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 79.2 (not a trivial ambiguity, since it 
relates to raiding homes). 

148 Abu ! Ilawan, Janil', 127.7 (from a responsum of Abu THawari); Kindi, Baydn , 12.3, 
22.11; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 28.3 (and cf. 22.10); Bisyawl, Jami, 190.1 (but 
with a twist for which see below, notes 180, 209); Bisyawl, Mukhtasar , 276.12; 
KudamI, MiPtabar , 211.18; and cf. Abu d Mud hit al-Salt ibn Khamls (third/ninth 
century), Sira , in Kashif, Siyar, 2:317.14. The 'three modes’ tradition is likewise known 
to the Ibadls (Fadl, Jami, 209.3; Kindi, Baydn, 17.14; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 
22.7). 

149 Kindi, Baydn , 17.5; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 30.12; Shaqsl, Manhaj, 14.12. 

150 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf', 20.3. lsl ' Kindi, Baydn, 23.14. 152 Ibid., 23.19. 
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fight them. 153 Curiously, and in contrast to the western Ibadis, there is no 
explicit mention of the sword. 154 

Much of the action prescribed or described is less drastic than this. A 
contemporary of Muhammad ibn Mahbub drives away a female mourner 
( bakiya) at a funeral. 155 We likewise find individuals engaged in such stan¬ 
dard activities as pouring out liquor and breaking musical instruments. 
Two scholars of the third/ninth century hold that subjects ( raiyya ) may 
take such action in the absence of an imam when the nuisances in question 
direcdy affect them. 156 In one anecdote we are told that a man was walking 
in the market of Suhar, and saw someone with a drum ( duhr); he broke it, 
whereupon the owner reported him to Muhammad ibn Mahbub, who 
merely ordered him to return the fragments. 157 We also encounter more 
intrusive responses. Thus a jurist states that there is disagreement on the 
question whether a man who hears of a drinking party in a home may enter 
it without asking leave; but he himself seems to favour the hard-line view 
of the question, for he goes on to say that one may climb over the wall if 
denied leave to enter, though one should not damage the wall. 158 

There is also a more accommodationist strain in evidence among the 
jurists - to a surprising extent the same ones. In this view, that part of the 
duty which is incumbent on the authorities may be performed by ordinary 
people ( al- c amma) only by way of counselling ( mawHza) and talk of hell- 
fire. 159 Whereas the imams and their officers are singled out for the duty, 
subjects are obliged only to counsel people. 160 In the absence of imams, 
the duty of the Muslims regarding such wrongs is to give good counsel («/- 
maw‘iza al-hasana , cf. Q16:125); 161 but when the imams are there, the 


153 Fadl, Jami, 197.8 (for juhhdl read jihad in lines 13 and 18); Kindi, Bayan , 31.19; Abu 
Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 23.9 (from Bashir); Shaqsl, Manbaj , 9.4, and cf. 16.2; also 
Bisyawl, Mukhtasar, 273.16, 276.2. 154 Cf. above, 400. 

155 Kindi, Bayan , 78.20. 

156 Fadl ,Jdmi\ 222.16 (from Muhammad ibn Mahbub and - I think - his son Bashir); ibid., 
202.3 (from Bashir?); Kindi, Bayan , 52.5 (from Bashir); and cf. ibid., 35.7; Abu Bakr al- 
Kindl, Musannaf 26.13. 

157 Fadl, Jami’, 226.14; Kindi, Bayan , 50.6; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 57.8. 
Muhammad ibn Mahbub was qddi of Suhar (SalimI, Tuhfa , 163.18). 

158 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 78.11 (from a certain Hasan ibn Ahmad), and cf. the par¬ 
allel in Kindi, Bayan , 85.1. On the question of raiding people’s homes, see below, 417f. 

159 Fadl, Jami ', 197.7 (from Bashir; read ilia bi’l-maw’issa); Kindi, Bayan , 31.17; Abu Bakr 
al-Kindl, Musannaf 23.7 (from Bashir); Shaqsl, Manbaj, 11.3. Compare Bisyawl’s state¬ 
ment that performance which requires the use of the hand and the infliction of punish¬ 
ment is for the authorities ( al-hdkim wa’l-quwwdm bi’l-baqq) whereas counselling and 
talk of hell-fire is for the Muslims in general ( Mukhtasar , 275.21). 

160 Fadl, Jami’, 198.12 (from Bashir?); Kindi, Bayan , 32.17; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 
24.11 (from Bashir?). 

161 Fadl, Jami’, 201.3; Kindi, Bayan , 34.13; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf 26.1. 
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matter should be made over to them. 162 We likewise encounter the view 
that it is not for subjects to beat people: if an offender will only stop when 
beaten, then this is a matter for the authorities. 163 There is even the view 
of Muhammad ibn Mahbub that you have no right to break musical instru¬ 
ments; instead you should refer the matter to the authorities {ulu ’l-amr) 
so that they can punish the offender. 164 

Just who are the ordinary people we have been talking about? Here the 
Ibadi jurists raise two rather unusual questions. The first concerns the 
‘people of prayer’ {ahl al-saldt) - in other words, those we would call 
Muslims, whether Ibadi or non-Ibadl, as opposed to the ‘Muslims’ proper, 
whom we would call Ibadls. 165 According to one third/ninth-century 
jurist, the form of the duty that obligates all is likewise incumbent on all 
the ‘people of prayer’ (one consequence of this is that one may under 
certain conditions seek aid from an unjust non-Ibadi ruler against other 
non-Ibadis, since all of them are obligated). 166 I have not seen comparable 
Sunni or Slifitc discussions. 

The second question concerns the performance of the duty by women 
- an obvious but often neglected issue in discussions of forbidding wrong. 
Here the position of Muhammad ibn Mahbub is unbendingly negative. It 
is his view that forbidding wrong is not a universal obligation ( laysa bi-fard 
‘aid hull ), and his proof is that if it were one, it would obligate women. 167 
The exclusion of women from obligation is thus a premise, not a conclu¬ 
sion. He likewise states that a woman is obligated to perform the duty in 
her heart, but not with her tongue. 168 At the other extreme we have the 
position of Ibn Baraka, who takes the view that the righting of wrongs is a 
duty incumbent on whoever can discharge it, man or woman; women 
should sally forth to perform it just as men do (, an yakhrujna ilayhi lza-md 
yakhruj al-rijdl). 169 Kudami, though less sweeping than Muhammad ibn 


162 Fadl, linin', 201.18; Kindi, Bayan , 32.1. Likewise there is no harm in reporting to the 
authorities a man seen in suspicious circumstance (ibid., 24.3). 

163 Abu THawarl ,Jdmi\ 127.19 (from a responsum of Abu THawari); Kindi, Baydn, 23.2, 
35.15 (from Ibn Baraka). Contrast the view of Bashir that subjects are not to take it upon 
themselves to beat people unless this is the only way to stop them (Abu Baler al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 29.2; and cf. Fadl, Jdmi, 202.5; Kindi, Baydn, 35.12). 

164 Ibid., 48.18; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 54.13. 

165 The term ahl al-saldt thus includes ahl al-khildf and qawmund (cf. above, notes 42, 44). 

166 Fadl, Jdmi\ 198.4; Kindi, Baydn, 32.9; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 24.3 (from 
Bashir); also Shaqsl, Manhaj, 9.12. 

167 Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 22.3; in the parallel passage in Fadl, Jdmi, 191.8, the 
words c ald hull have dropped out, while in Kindi, Baydn, 21.3, the text reads c ald hull 
hdl. 168 Fadl, Jdmi, 190.10; Kindi, Baydn, 21.1. 

169 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 12.6 (from Abu Muhammad, i.e. Ibn Baraka). 
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Mahbub, clearly inclines in his direction. He refers to the view that women 
have no obligation to speak out, although if they do so in a manner that 
does not involve sexual self-display ( tabarruj ), this is unobjectionable 
( hascin ). 170 The reference to female self-display invokes God’s words to the 
wives of the Prophet: ‘Remain in your houses; and display not your finery, 
as did the pagans of old’ (Q3 3:33). Kudami then continues by saying that 
he does not care for women taking upon themselves the hazards of sally¬ 
ing forth, since they are excused from speaking up; let them rather remain 
at home, as God has ordered them. 171 Shaqsi is more liberal: they are not 
obligated to perform the duty by deed, but are to do so verbally if they can, 
failing which they do it in the heart; 172 in other words, women differ from 
men only in having no obligation to act as opposed to speak. 

The jurists offer no formal listing of the conditions of obligation, but the 
categories with which they operate are familiar. They have one very general 
notion, that of being able to perform the duty, 173 and two more specific 
conceptions. One of these is not being in fear. Thus if you fear that some 
evil which you cannot avert will befall you if you act or speak, you perform 
the duty in your heart. 174 The early jurists show no disposition to explore 
this condition further. 175 There is, however, one unusual feature of their 
discussion, namely the frequency with which they seem to speak of precau¬ 
tionary dissimulation (taqiyya or tuqat)} 76 Muhammad ibn Mahbub states 
that the obligation holds firm unless one finds oneself in a situation that 
makes such dissimulation permissible (hal yujawwiz lahu ’l-taqiyya ). 177 

170 Ibid., 26.17 (from Abu Sa'Id, i.e. Kudami). 171 Ibid., 27.1. 

172 Shaqsi, Manhaj, 13.12. 

173 See, for example, Abu 3 1-Hawari ,Jdmi c , 127.3; Abu Bakr al-Kindi, Musannaf, 12.6,22.9, 
28.3. 

174 Abu 3 1-Hawari, Jdmi\ 127.9 (from a responsum of Abu 5 1-Hawarl); see also Ibn Baraka, 
Jdmi c , 180.7, whence Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 23.1; ibid., 65.11 (from Kudami). 

175 Contrast Ibn Baraka, who holds that it is not permitted for a single individual to proceed 
against a group unless he will be safe and successful, and justifies this with the observa¬ 
tion that God has not obligated a man to fight more than two men (cf. Q8:66) Jdmi, 
182.14; Kindi, Baydn, 26.11; compare the view of Ibn Shubruma (d. 144/761fi), above, 
ch. 4, note 196). He further explains that the Prophetic tradition on speaking out in the 
presence of an unjust ruler and getting killed for it Jdmi, 183.5, and Kindi, Baydn, 
26.17) assumes a prior expectation of safety in this world and the next, or that the ruler 
will accept the rebuke (Jdmi, 183.11; Kindi, Baydn, 27.1). 

176 For the use of the word taqiyya (or tuqdt), see, for example, Abu d-Mu’thir, Sira, in 
Kashif, Siyar, 2:317.14; Bisyawl, Jdmi\ 190.2; Bisyawl, Mukhtasar, 276.1; Kindi, Baydn, 
18.1, 20.1, 21.6, 41.4, 43.8; and the references in the next two notes. 

177 Fadl, jdmi\ 191.10; Kindi, Baydn, 21.6; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 22.5; cf. also 
ibid., 30.2 (a parallel passage, but apparently from Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Salam, for 
whom see above, note 107), and Shaqsi, Manhaj, 14.10 (suggesting that there is dis¬ 
agreement as to whether taqiyya dispenses). In his Sira to the western Ibadls, Muhammad 
ibn Mahbub again makes reference to taqiyya as dispensing (or not dispensing) one from 
the duty to forbid wrong (Kashif, Siyar, 2:241.1, 243.1, 249.5). 
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One elaborate account of the fear condition is in fact couched in such 
terms: if one goes to reprove a group, but is unable to do so, or they do 
not accept one’s reproof, one may not sit with them unless one has fears 
(:ilia cmya.tta.qi minhum tuqatan) concerning their reaction to one’s depar¬ 
ture; these may relate to one’s property, life or religion. 178 The other con¬ 
ception is having an expectation that what one says will find acceptance 
( qabul) on the part of the wrongdoer. It is, however, a matter of disagree¬ 
ment whether this is a condition of obligation. 179 An early authority takes 
the view that the duty still holds even when the offender will not accept it, 
provided you are not in fear of him. 180 A later compromise view is that in 
such a case one has a duty to reprove the offender once only, anything more 
being supererogation. 181 

How does one adjudicate between the claims of forbidding wrong and 
those of privacy? Here the discussion is concerned with a single, though 
major, issue: the conditions under which one can enter a home without 
leave in order to right a wrong. 182 Such cases fall into two categories. In 
one, what is at stake is the prevention of immoral conduct - such as 
drunken revels, 183 or fornication. 184 In the other, it is the rescue of a 
victim. 185 In general, the first move is to ask leave to enter. 186 If this is 
refused, there is an opinion that one should not enter at all; 187 but in the 

178 Kindi, Bayan, 19.19, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 65.11 (from KudamI); for die 
wording, cf. Q3:28. In both passages I read aw lam for wa-lam. Cf. also KudamI, 
Mu c tabar, 211.18. 

179 So Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 22.11 (from an anonymous authority). 

180 Abu THawari,/#wz c , 127.12, adducing Q7:164-5 in support (from a responsum of Abu 
THawarl). This position is also implicit in Bisyawl’s reshaping of the ‘three modes’ doc¬ 
trine: ‘by word and deed if he can; if he cannot, by speaking with his tongue . . .’ (Jdmi, 
190.1; but cf. his Mukhtasar, 276.1, which seems to state the contrary). Compare 
Nawawl’s view (above, ch. 13, 352f.). 

181 Ibn Baraka, Jdmi c , 180.4, whence Kindi, Bayan , 24.5, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 
22.16. The same view is put forward by the fifth/eleventh-century HadramI imam Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Qays (Mukhtasar al-khisdl, Oman 1983, 193.12). Cf. also Abu T 
Hawarl, Jami, 128.5, and SalimI, Tuhfa, 1:300.15. 

182 There are, of course, homes that can regularly be entered without leave (e.g. one in which 
a merchant keeps shop, or that of a judge who holds court there), and there are situations 
in which any home may be so entered which may have nothing to do with the perpetra¬ 
tion of a wrong (e.g. a house on fire, or a house of mourning) (Kindi, Bayan, 84.11, 87.7, 
88.20,89.3). 

183 Ibid., 84.4, 85.1, 88.17, 89.8, 90.21; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 78.11. 

184 Kindi, Bayan, 84.1, 89.5, 90.18. 

185 Bisyawl, Mukhtasar, 275.17; Kindi, Bayan, 84.13, 85.12, 85.19, 86.4, 87.17, 88.20. 
Such a situation is said at one point to ‘count as’ a wrong (yakun bi-manzilat al-munkar, 
ibid., 86.8). 

186 The exception would be when the wrongdoer is likely to take advantage of the warning 
to make good his escape (ibid., 86.20, and cf. Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 77.9; Shaqsl, 
Manhaj, 24.3). 

187 This is given as one of the views that have been held (Kindi, Bayan, 84.20, 87.3, 87.12). 
Cf. also ibid., 85.6, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 78.14. 
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usual view, what happens next depends primarily on the extent to which 
those outside the home know what is going on inside it. In the case of 
immoral conduct, relevant considerations include prior suspicion, 188 infor¬ 
mation received, 189 clear indications, 190 and sounds coming from the 
home. 191 If one is not in fact sure that the drink being consumed there is 
forbidden, one should not enter without leave. 192 In the case of rescue, the 
appropriate action turns mainly on the victim’s cries for help, which should 
conform to certain formulae. 193 If there is a risk of encountering a female 
victim - who might be unveiled or even pardy naked - one should 
announce one’s entry appropriately: ‘Cover up! We’re coming in!’ 194 The 
discussion is quite thorough as far as it goes; but it has nothing to say about 
the prohibition of spying, nor does it deal with the casuistry of bulging 
cloaks concealing musical instruments. 

The issues considered above represent an agenda already established by 
the third/ninth-century jurists, though one to which, as we have seen, later 
authorities continued to contribute. What does not emerge from this treat¬ 
ment is the changed intellectual atmosphere that can be sensed elsewhere 
in the works of the scholars of the fourth or fifth/tenth or eleventh century 
- Ibn Baraka, Kudami and Bisyawi. In general, these authors are character¬ 
ised by a more developed intellectual style than the earlier jurists. Thus Ibn 
Baraka presents much of his material in a dialectic format: ‘If someone were 
to say . . . the answer would be . . .’, and the like; 195 Bisyawi likewise makes 
some use of this device. 196 These authors also tend to deploy more sus¬ 
tained and sophisticated arguments than the early jurists. 197 What we see 


188 As where the people concerned are Mal-myb (Kindi, Baydn, 88.14, and cf. Abu Baler al- 
Kindl, Musannaf 79.2). 

189 Kindi, Baydn , 85.1, 88.14; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 78.11. What if a group put 
pressure on a man to come with them to take action against a wrong they hear (sc. music), 
but he says he hears nothing? The answer is that unless he knows of the wrong in the same 
way as they do, or is given proof of it, he has no obligation (Kindi, Baydn , 38.16). 

190 Ibid., 85.3, 85.16, 86.8, 87.1; Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 78.11, 79.2. 

191 Kindi, Baydn , 89.10. Compare the fact that a woman who raises her voice in her own 
home in a quarrel with a member of her family, or in laughter, can be told to lower it 
(ibid., 80 .1). 

192 Ibid ., 84.7, 89.8, 90.22. The question is raised whether, when the violence is between 
husband and wife, one should refrain from entering until it is established that he is beating 
her wrongfully; the answer is that the duty of rescue is unchanged ( ibid ., 86.11). It like¬ 
wise makes no difference whether the victim is a boy or an adult, a free person or a slave 
(ibid., 86.18). 

193 Thus a woman who is being beaten up by her husband should call out wdghawthdh billdh 

or wdghawthdh bil-Muslimin’, failing that, one does not enter without leave (ibid., 84.13, 
89.1; and cf. 85.15, 86.7, 88.3). 194 Ibid., 84.13, 88.22, and cf. 85.19. 

195 See, for example, Ibn Baraka, Jdmi 1 , 180.12. Compare his use of the term ghalabat al- 
zann, unknown to the early jurists (ibid., 180.7, and cf. 180.8); the same terminology is 
used by Abu Ishaq (Mukhtasar al-khisdl, 193.12). 196 Bisyawi, Jdmi', 188.9. 

197 In the case of Kudami I am rather taking this on trust: either the state of the text or the 
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here is doubtless a development associated with a certain openness to the 
intellectual currents of the wider Islamic world. 

As might be expected, this is accompanied by the first appearance of 
some of the more conceptual questions relating to forbidding wrong. 198 
Unlike the earlier jurists, Bisyawi concerns himself with the definition of 
terms. 199 He is likewise familiar with the concept of a collective obliga¬ 
tion. 200 As to the teasing question of the obligation of the sinner, 
Kudami reports the view that only the trusted and truthful (ahl al-sidq 
al-mamunun ), whether laymen {dvdafd’) or scholars ( c ulamd ’), are to 
undertake the duty, and insists that he knows of no disagreement on this 
point; 201 but though what he says is relevant to the question, he does not 
really seem to be addressing it. 202 As will be seen in a moment, one highly 
intellectual issue, the dispute as to whether the duty is grounded in rev¬ 
elation alone or also in reason, makes its appearance with the younger 
Kindi. All in all, we have here a measure of penetration of the eastern 
Ibadi tradition by wider scholastic concerns, but it does not go very 
deep. 

This picture is reinforced by the near-absence of literary borrowing from 
non-Ibadi sources. The only work of the period in which there is a clear 
(though unacknowledged) case of such dependence is the younger Kindi’s, 
the passage in question being concerned with the dispute over reason and 
revelation. 203 We have already met this passage in a work by Mawardi, who 
in turn is likely to have had it from a Mu'tazilite source; and we have also 
seen it appear in the work of an eighth/fourteenth-century western 


limits of my comprehension render much of what he says opaque to me, particularly with 
regard to the question what one may and may not be ignorant of in relation to the duty 
( Mutabar , 212.2; and compare the passage from his Istiqdma quoted in Jumayyil ibn 
Khamls al-Sa c dI (fl. early thirteenth/nineteenth century), Odmus al-shari'a , Zanzibar 
1297-9,8:22.19). 

198 There is, however, one piece of scholastic thought that appears surprisingly early, namely 
what I have dubbed in the Imam! context, where it is standard, the doctrine of divisibil¬ 
ity (cf. above, ch. 11,272f.). According to this view, as espoused by Bashir, all wrong must 
be righted, whereas right is of two kinds: the obligatory, which it is obligatory to 
command, and the supererogatory, which it is supererogatory to command (Kindi, 
Baydn , 27.13). Bashir was a contemporary of Abu 'All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/916), who is 
identified by one Mu'tazilite source as the originator of the doctrine (see above, ch. 9, 
note 27). 

199 More precisely, he provides both an anthropocentric explanation of why ma c ruf and 
munkar are so called, and a revelationist definition of what the terms comprise (Jdmi\ 
188.12). The first reappears anonymously in Kindi, Baydn , 8.7, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, 
Musannaf, 5.4, the second with attribution, ibid., 8.17. 

200 Bisyawi, Sira , in Kashif, Siyar , 2:171.9; cf. also Shaqsl, Manhaj\ 6.9. 

201 Kudami, Mu c tabar , 213.2. 

202 Cf. also Abu Baler al-Kindi, Musannaf, 29.15; Shaqsl, Manhaj , 14.5. 

203 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 10.17-11.18 (without attribution). 
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Ibadl. 204 In three other instances I suspect mining of non-Ibadl sources, 
but have not succeeded in identifying them. 205 

Religious and geographical distance thus seem to have conspired to insu¬ 
late the eastern Ibadl tradition from any far-reaching Sunni (let alone 
ShTite) influence in this period. 206 Geographical distance alone seems to 
have been equally effective in excluding any serious western Ibadl influ¬ 
ence. 207 At least where forbidding wrong is concerned, links between the 
two branches of the sect are few and far between. The most striking 
common feature - and it can hardly be a coincidence - is the passage from 
MawardI just discussed. The only other shared material I have noted is a 
particular paraphrasing of the Three modes’ tradition. 208 A significant doc¬ 
trinal link is the view, attested in both east and west, that the duty to speak 
out does not lapse even when it will have no effect, and the associated 
reshaping of the Three modes’ doctrine. 209 In each case, however, the 
eastern attestation is earlier than the western, which makes it unlikely that 


204 See above, note 53. Kindi’s version is closer than Jaytall’s to Mawardl’s original, and fuller. 
On the other hand, Jaytall preserves features of Mawardl’s text lost in Kindi’s version 
(examples are the initial innamd , and the point that were the duty binding in reason, it 
would obligate God). This could mean that Jaytall was using a version other than Kindi’s, 
but equally it could reflect the defective transmission of Kindi’s text. 

205 The first is Bisyawl’s philological explanation as to why ma c ruf and munkar are so called 
(see above, note 199). The second is a general characterisation of the duty quoted from 
Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Salam (Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 29.11, and cf. Shaqsl, 
Manhaj , 14.1; for this scholar, see above, note 107). Each of these passages also has a par¬ 
allel in Khalil! (d. 1287/1871) (attrib.), al-Akhbdr wa 3 l-dthdr, Oman 1984, 1:82.14, 
80.16 respectively, though in the latter case the parallel is rather deviant (I owe my copy 
of these passages to Patricia Crone). This work, which does not in fact seem to be Khallll’s 
(see the note following the title-page of the first volume), also reproduces - without 
ascription - Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl’s account of the five things one needs in order 
to perform al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf (ibid ., 80.20; see above, ch. 12, note 39). The third 
passage is concerned with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf as controlling one’s own ego ( nafs ) (Shaqsl, 
Mnnhaj , 12.10-13.10); it is manifestly Sufi in style and content. 

206 The story might have been a very different one if the Ibadls had not lost the cosmopoli¬ 
tan sea-port of Suhar, and if Iraq had retained its metropolitan status in the Muslim world. 
There were Qadarls and Murji’ites in third/ninth-century Suhar under Ibadl rule (see the 
epistle of Hashim ibn Ghaylan to imam c Abd al-Malik ibn Humayd in Kashif, Siyar, 
2:38.5, whence Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 42.18, and, indirectly, Wilkinson, 
Imamate tradition , 164), together with Shiites, one of whom was a Mu'tazilite (see Fadl, 
Jdmi\ 228.8, and Kindi, Bay an , 67.7; I follow Kindi’s text). 

207 That there were contacts between the two wings of the sect is, of course, well known. 
BarradI provides a list of works by eastern Ibadls which includes a good number by Omani 
authors (Jawdhir , 218.14), and he gives a report according to which Darjlnl had com¬ 
posed his Tabaqdt as part of an exchange of books with Oman (ibid., 11.4, and see El 2 , 
art. ‘Dardjlnl’ (T. Lewicki)). 

208 Here ad c af al-imdn becomes ad c af al-inkdr (Bisyawl, Mukhtasar, 276.12; KudamI, 
Mu c tabar, 211.23; Kindi, Bay an, 12.3, 17.14; Jaytall, Qandtir, 2:154.22). 

209 For Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf, see above, 400fi; for the eastern parallels, see above, notes 
180f. The two reshapings of the ‘three modes’ doctrine are parallel in thought, but do 
not show much closeness in language. 
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the eastern Ibadis were the borrowers. The doctrinal link might, of course, 
go back to an original common heritage. 

This relative isolation is no doubt one reason why such external intellec¬ 
tual stimulus as there was did not lead to any drastic reshaping of the eastern 
Ibadl tradition. There is nothing to compare with the subordination of 
archaic traditional materials to the demands of an intellectually sophisti¬ 
cated academic culture which marks the work of the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la, 
or still more of the ImamI Shl'ite scholars of the classical period. Ibadl schol¬ 
ars such as Bisyawi did introduce one rather daring innovation: they estab¬ 
lished a strong, though not very clear, connection between forbidding 
wrong and the old Ibadl doctrine of affiliation and dissociation (waldya and 
btim’a). 210 Thus Bisyawi holds that commanding right and forbidding 
wrong are linked to affiliation and dissociation (min amr al-waldya wa’l- 
bam’a), since affiliation is owed to those who are obedient to God and do 
what is right, and dissociation to those who act wrongly and disobey 
Him; 211 and it is clear that the targets of the two duties are bound to overlap 
in practice - the dishonest tradesman, for example, is a typical object of for¬ 
bidding wrong, and is also liable to dissociation. 212 Later authors maintain 
the linkage. 213 But this apart, there is not much change down the centuries. 

A later Ibadl scholar whose work may serve to illustrate this stability is 
Shaqsi (fl. c. 1034/1625), who in his compendium of Ibadl law gives a 
substantial account of forbidding wrong. In the main this represents a 
version of the juristic tradition which has been superficially tidied up and 
equipped with suitable prolegomena. Shaqsfs deference to the tradition 
does not prevent him from expressing occasional views of his own. Thus 
in his discussion of musical instruments, he states it as his personal view 
that in this time of ours tambourines should not be tolerated at all, even to 
publicise weddings; on the other hand, explicidy reversing the bias of old 
tradition ( al-athar ctl-qadim ), he holds that in our time the drum ( tabl) 
should not be considered an evil, especially in such contexts as war. 214 
Every time has its own ruling, he observes, as does every town. 215 This is 


210 For this doctrine as developed in Ibadism, see Ennami, Studies, ch. 6. 

211 Bisyawi, Sira, in Kashif, Siyar, 2:147.15. Despite the heading dhikr al-amr bil-ma'ruf, 
most of this section (ibid., 146-74) is in fact about waldya and bard 3 a. Likewise a 
significant part of the discussion found under the heading al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufm Bisyawi’s 
Jdmi is concerned with waldya and bard 3 a (185-8). 

212 Bisyawi, Sira, in Kashif, Siyar, 2:157.17. Cf. also Ennami, Studies, 203fi, 211. 

213 See Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 10.3, 56.4; cf. also 63.16 (this last from Sa c Id ibn 

Quraysh, for whom see above, note 122). 214 Shaqsi, Manhaj, 20.15. 

215 Ibid., 21.1 (kull zamdn lahu hukm wa-kull balad lahu hukm). A litde later, commenting 
on the same issue of the military use of the drum, he remarks that it all depends on inten¬ 
tion (al-a c mdl bil-niyydt, ibid., 22.8). 
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a practical point of view, and indeed an engaging one, but it is not intel¬ 
lectually ambitous; it mostly leaves the tradition where it falls. 

An even later illustration of the continuity of the tradition is the ver¬ 
sified treatment of the duty by Saliml. 216 Thus he still cites the opinion of 
Muhammad ibn Mahbub on drums. 217 Some new offences have never¬ 
theless appeared in the meantime: Banians cremate their dead among the 
faithful, 218 tobacco and drugs have made their appearance. 219 Saliml like¬ 
wise repeats the restrictive view that performance by hand is for the 
authorities, while others should make do with the tongue. 220 But the 
remarkable feature of his discussion is the attention he gives to the ques¬ 
tion of women performing the duty. 221 He begins by stating a negative 
view which stems directly from the tradition: a woman is to perform the 
duty in her heart, not with her tongue. 222 But he then states that Khalil! 223 
(d. 1287/1871) had taken the radical - but not altogether new - posi¬ 
tion that women are to perform the duty by word and deed; he based 
himself on Q9:71, which speaks even-handedly of men and women as 
commanding right and forbidding wrong, thus implying equality 
(tasawt) in this respect. 224 Saliml professes to be impressed by the logic 
of this position, but seeks to neutralise it by invoking the duty of women 
to keep their voices down; this excuses them, and provides a basis for what 
he describes as the majority view, since one wrong cannot be put right by 
another. 225 

216 In addition to the account in his Jawhar, Saliml also has a brief and uninteresting mention 
of al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf in his Maddrij al-kamdl (Oman 1983, 147.3). For Saliml, see 
Wilkinson, ‘Bio-bibliographical background’, 14If.; Wilkinson, Imamate tradition , 253f. 

217 Saliml, Jawhar, 489.8 (cf. the references given above, note 125, esp. Fadl, Jdmi, 222.2, 
Kindi, Bay an , 46.15, 52.1, and Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 63.2). Another early jurist 
whom he cites is Bashir najl Muhammad (Saliml, Jawhar , 487.9), whom I take to be 
Bashir ibn Muhammad ibn Mahbub; however, the view he ascribes to him - that the duty 
is grounded in reason - seems unlikely to be his, and has no basis in the tradition as known 
to me (indeed Abu Baler al-Kindl, Musannaf, 6.6 would support the contrary). 

218 Saliml, Jawhar, 489.1. Cf. the friction that arose between imam 'Azzan ibn Qays and the 
Banians of Muscat over the use of drums and the like at Hindu religious ceremonies 
(Landen, Oman , 309). 

219 Saliml, Jawhar, 489.16 (the terms used are tutun and hanj). For the war on tobacco in 

Muscat under the imamate of'Azzan ibn Qays, see Landen, Oman , 309. Some decades 
later, we are told that imam KharusI would flog smokers, whereas imam Khallll would 
imprison them (Muhammad al-Saliml, Nahda , 199.23). 220 Saliml, Jawhar, 487.21. 

221 Ibid., 487.23. The discussion continues for thirteen lines. 222 Cf. above, note 168. 

223 He refers to him as al-muhaqqiq al-Khalili, sc. Sa'Id ibn Khalfan al-Khallll (see above, 
note 112). 

224 Saliml, Jawhar, 488.2. Salim ibn Sayf ibn Hamad al-Aghbari, a recent or contemporary 

Omani scholar (his father was politically active in 1373/1954, see Wilkinson, Imamate 
tradition, 308f.), in his versification of the Ghdyat al-matlub of 'Amir ibn Kliamls al- 
Malild (d. 1346/1928), takes a similarly positive line: a woman is obligated to put things 
right ( an tujyhayyir) as far as she is able, and to counsel imams and others (Aghbarl, al- 
Nazm al-mahbub, Oman 1984, 208.22). 225 Saliml, Jawhar, 488.7. 
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We can best end this survey of Omani authors by going back a few 
decades to Khalili, who at least in literary terms stands somewhat apart 
from the mainstream of the eastern tradition. 226 What is unprecedented 
about his discussion of forbidding wrong is his extensive dependence on a 
western IbadI work, that of Jaytall, 227 and through it on Ghazzall. 228 Thus 
he makes frequent use of GhazzalTs characteristic terminology, 229 and 
retains in a heavily eroded form some of the outlines of his presentation. 230 
But without question, the single most interesting feature of Khalllf s 
account is his treatment of the duty of women to forbid wrong. 231 
Through Jaytall, he is confronted with Ghazzall’s inclusion of slaves and 
women. 232 He promptly moves to exclude slaves, making personal freedom 
a precondition for obligation; 233 he explains that the slave has no power to 
act {la yaqdir c ala shay *), and no right to involve himself in such matters, 
as opposed to the service of his master - unless, perhaps, his master has 
given him permission. 234 With regard to women, his view is positive, but 
more complex than appears from Saliml’s account of it. He begins by 
quoting the statement of Muhammad ibn Mahbub that a woman is to 


226 Our concern here is with the long extract from his Ijyhdthat al-malhuf which occupies the 
greater part of the treatment of al-amr bil-maWuf'va his Tamhid (see above, note 112). 

227 For Jaytall’s Qandtir al-khayrdt, see above, 401-3. Khalili refers to the work as al- 
Qandtir al-majyhribiyya (Tamhid , 7:41.1, and cf. 35.7, 54.11), and to its author as al- 
Shaykh Ismail or al-Shaykh Ismail al-Maghribl (ibid., 52.11, 53.3). Although in his 
discussion of heroism he is able to cite a positive view of Kudaml’s against the negative 
position of Ibn Baraka (for which cf. above, note 175), the attention he gives to the ques¬ 
tion undoubtledly reflects the influence of Jaytall (ibid., 51.1; cf. above, notes 67-70). In 
one of his responsa he makes general reference to a view of the Maghariba (ibid., 21.4). 

228 He refers twice to Ghazzall (ibid., 35.6, 52.11), and speaks also of a work he calls the 
Ghazzdliyydt (ibid., 40.19, 54.11). Cf. also his attribution of material to ‘our scholars and 
others from among our people (qawmundy (ibid., 33.15). But I noted no evidence of 
direct access to Ghazzall’s work. 

229 He uses the terms hisba (ibid., 52.6, 55.17), muhtasib (ibid., 49.8, 56.9), muhtasabfthi 
(ibid., 54.15), and above all ihtisdb (ibid., 49.5, etc.). 

230 For example, the obligation is established by citing a mass of proof-texts, with separate 
sections dealing with Koran, Prophetic traditions, and non-Prophetic traditions, in that 
order (ibid., 31-42, cf. below, ch. 16, 428). There is a recognisable parallelism with 
regard to much of the analysis that then follows (ibid., 45-57, cf. below, ch. 16,428-41); 
but thereafter we are in unfamiliar territory. Even where the parallelism is evident, it may 
be faint. Thus Ghazzall’s eight levels (darajdt) of reaction to a wrong (see below, ch. 16, 
438-41), which survive as such in Jaytall’s work ( Qandtir, 2:171-5), have been reduced 
by Khalili to three mardtib (Tamhid, 7:56.16; there is mention of the sword, ibid., 57.4, 
but not of armed bands). Major components of Ghazzall’s treatment of the duty which 
do not appear at all are his survey of common wrongs (see below, ch. 16, 442-6), and his 
collection of anecdotes on forbidding wrong to rulers (see below, ch. 16, 446); both had 
been retained by Jaytall (Qandtir, 2:178-87, 187-217). 

231 Khalili, Tamhid, 7:53.1-15. Cf. also a responsum in which he rules that suitably covered 

women who need to buy and sell in the market should not be prevented from doing so 
(ibid., 24.19). 232 See above, notes 60fl; and cf. ibid., 49.6. 233 Ibid., 49.10. 

234 Ibid., 49.14. 
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perform the duty in her heart, and has no duty to speak out. 235 To this he 
opposes the view of Jaytall, which he then justifies, just as Salim! indicates, 
by invoking Q9:71: God has made all the believers partners ( sharrakahum) 
in forbidding wrong. 236 His problem is how to interpret the view of 
Muhammad ibn Mahbub, and he does so by setting out the way in which 
the duty of women is limited by their segregation. A woman is the most 
appropriate person to forbid the wrongdoing of other women, and she is 
likewise obligated with regard to males with whom she is properly on inti¬ 
mate terms (dhawu ’l-mahdrim ). What cannot be her duty is forbidding 
wrong in a gathering of men of doubtful character, since her very presence 
there would in itself constitute a wrong. But this is not, we should note, a 
point about the impropriety of women exercising authority over men: if a 
woman is in a position to exercise power (sultan wa-yad) over wrongdoers, 
and no other Muslim is taking action against them, then it is her duty to 
send someone to forbid them. 237 

Perhaps reflecting the relative autarky of the eastern Ibadi tradition for 
most of its history, two genres of literature that provide some illumination 
in the western Ibadi context are almost absent in the east. One is creeds; 
very few eastern examples are known to me. There is a creed loosely 
ascribed to Ibn Ibad (later first/seventh century), 238 though the fact that 
it refers to Mu'tazilites and Isma'IlIs obviously points to a much later 
date. 239 This text contains a bare reference to forbidding wrong. 240 
Another such text is a chapter on the beliefs of the Omanis (‘aqidcit ahl 
c Uman) put together by Salim!; 241 here too the duty appears only as an 
item in a list. 242 


235 Ibid ., 53.1; see above, note 168, and cf. note 222. 

236 Ibid ., 53.3. He formulates JaytalT’s view in the language of the three modes. 

237 For all this, see ibid., 53.7. 

238 Izkawl, Kasbf al-ghumma , ff. 244b.3-248b.9; translation in E. Sachau, ‘IJber die 
religiosen Anschauungen der Ibaditischen Muhammedaner in Oman und Ostafrika’, 
Mittheilunjjen des Seminars fitr Orientaliscbe Spracben, 2 (1899), 62-9. The sections and 
headings of the translation are the work of Sachau. Izkawl (or his source) attributes the 
creed to Ibn Ibad at the outset, but it is not clear how much of the text this attribution 
is supposed to include; nor is the creed presented as a document written by Ibn Ibad. My 
only (though probably sufficient) reason for regarding the creed as an eastern text is the 
fact that we find it in an Omani source. 

239 That the ascription is hard to sustain was pointed out by Rubinacci (‘Professione’, 567; 
however, I do not find his suggestion of an influence front the doctrine of Ghazzall 
convincing). 

240 Izkawl, Kashf al-ghummci, f. 246a.3. The paragraphing and headings introduced by 
Sachau in his translation (‘Anschauungen’, 65) are misleading at this point; the text does 
not in fact intend to link al-amr bil-ma‘ruf to the pilgrimage. 

241 SalimI, Tubfa , 1:79-85 (drawn to my attention by Patricia Crone). 

242 Ibid., 84.21. The list derives from a work of the second/eighth-century Wa’il ibn Ayyub 
(Nasab al-Isldm , in Kashif, Siyar, 2:46.14; I owe this reference to Patricia Crone). 
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The other missing genre, more surprisingly, is biography. Students of 
Sunni Islam are, of course, thoroughly spoilt by the richness and precision 
of the biographical traditions of the Sunni law-schools. No significant 
Islamic community, however, is as poorly served as the eastern Ibadis. 243 
Hence we lack biographical documentation of the activity of individuals 
in forbidding wrong. Occasionally, of course, comparable information 
appears in other sources. Thus Abu TMu’thir, in his open letter, 244 praises 
a certain Bashir ibn al-Mundhir (a contemporary of Muhammad ibn 
Mahbub) who, though not perhaps an outstanding scholar, was a great 
Ibadl leader, strong in forbidding wrong. 245 Here, as elsewhere in the 
letter, the primary emphasis is political. Around the beginning of the 
tenth/sixteenth century, one Muhammad ibn Isma‘11 saw a man chasing a 
naked woman whom he had come upon while she was washing; our hero 
grappled with the pursuer and brought him down, while the woman 
escaped. The story is preserved only because it made political history: 
people were sufficiently impressed with Muhammad ibn Isma'lPs strength 
in forbidding wrong that he was chosen to be imam, ruling from 
906/1500f. to his death in 942/1536. 246 A couple of more recent schol¬ 
ars are described as performers of the duty. 247 


4. CONCLUSION 

By way of conclusion, two comparisons are worth making with regard to 
the substance of Ibadl doctrine. 

The first is between western and eastern Ibadism. As we have seen, these 
represent two distinct historical communities with largely separate literary 
heritages. Before Khallll there are only occasional links between them: one 
shared literary borrowing, 248 the unusual doctrine that the verbal obligation 
does not lapse when the offender will not listen, 249 the equally unusual inter¬ 
est in women as performers of the duty. 250 But there are also differences 


243 Hence the chronological shakiness of the biographical data on eastern Ibadl scholars 
referred to in the footnotes of this section. In the case of the western Ibadis we rarely have 
precise death dates, but it is not usually a problem to situate a scholar in the right half of 
the right century. 244 See above, 404f. 

245 Abu d-Mu’thir, Ahddth , in Kashif, Siyar , 1:24.15. For this Bashir ibn al-Mundhir, see 
Wilkinson, Imamate tradition , 174. 

246 Izkawl, Kashf al-jyhumma, ed. 'Ubaydall, 321.3; for this imam, see Wilkinson, Imamate 
tradition , 215f. 

247 For one who died in 1336/1918, see Muhammad al-Saliml, Nahda , 252.13; for one who 

died in 1364/1945, see ibid., 420.20. 248 See above, note 204. 

249 See above, note 209. The main Sunni parallel to this is the doctrine of Nawawl (d. 
676/1277) (see above, ch. 13, 352f.). 

250 See above, 402, 415f., 422, 423f., and cf. 396. 
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which are likely to reflect the very different political histories of the two 
wings of the sect. In Oman, the resilience of the imamate down the centu¬ 
ries finds obvious and direct expression in the frequency with which the 
Omani sources link forbidding wrong to this institution; 251 the same history 
may be behind the relative indulgence with which the scholars view military 
matters. 252 In the west, the vacuum left by the disappearance of the imamate 
was filled in part by clerical organisation and authority; this, however, seems 
to have left little mark on conceptions of forbidding wrong. 253 The demise 
of the imamate does, nevertheless, seem to have had one interesting effect: 
it made the western scholars less cautious about the role of the individual 
performer. There is little in the west to compare with the accommodation- 
ist strain in the eastern tradition. We find no equivalents to the view that 
subjects are only to give counsel, are not to inflict beatings or even to 
break musical instruments, 254 and should leave performance ‘by hand’ to the 
authorities. 255 By contrast, one western scholar speaks of‘the sword’ like a 
Mu'tazilite, 256 while another consistently enhances the individual activism of 
Ghazzalfs doctrine. 257 This is not surprising: as in Zaydism, more room for 
imams means less for others. 

The second comparison is with the doctrines of the other Islamic sects 
and schools. The significant point here is that if we leave aside the close 
association of forbidding wrong with righteous rebellion and state- 
formation which the Ibadls share with the Zaydls, Ibadi views do not di¬ 
verge in any systematic way from those of the Islamic mainstream. The 
most unusual features of the Ibadi material are the doctrine of the persis¬ 
tence of the verbal duty and the recurrent attention to women. This hardly 
suggests a distinctively Kharijite heritage, though the second of these fea¬ 
tures has possible echoes in the wider Kharijite milieu of early Islam. 258 This 
leaves us with two ways to imagine the relationship between the Kharijite 
and the specifically Ibadi doctrines of the individual duty. We can see 
Ibadism as a late and much softened version of the Kharijite heritage. Or 
we can suppose that the tenor of the Ibadi doctrine of forbidding wrong 
was not so different from the views that were in fact to be found among 
the early Kharijite sects. Neither of these guesses can be substantiated; the 
second is perhaps more economical. 


251 See above, 405-7. 252 See above, 410f. 

253 See above, 403f. As we have seen, the same is true even of ImamI ShTism (see above, ch. 
11, note 3 1 2). 254 See above, 414f. 

255 See above, notes 159, 220. Such a view makes an isolated appearance in the west when 
reported by Talatl (see above, note 36). 256 See above, 400. 

257 See above, 402f. 258 See above, note 21. 



CHAPTER 16 


ghazzAli 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) in the title of his major work promised a revival 
of the religious sciences ( Ihya 3 c ulum al-dm). 1 It was not a humble title, 
and must have given grave offence to many of his contemporaries, 2 but he 
meant it and lived up to it. Though not as intellectually systematic as some 
Mu c tazilites, nor as clever as the later Imami scholars, his characteristic dis¬ 
regard for the settled habits of his colleagues enabled him to rethink the 
entire doctrine of forbidding wrong in a way that was to prove immensely 
influential far beyond the boundaries of his law-school. 

Ghazzall’s account of the duty takes up the ninth book of the second 
‘quarter’ ( rub c ) of the work, and is larger than most of those we have con¬ 
sidered by an order of magnitude. 3 It is also, as might be expected from 


1 At the beginning of the work Ghazzall speaks of his decision to write a book fi ihyd 3 c ulum 
al-din (Ihyd\ 1:7.4, and cf. 8.13), but does not explicitly give it a title. In later works, 
however, he treats the phrase as a title, speaking of his Kitdb ihyd 3 c ulum al-dm (see, for 
example, al-Maqsad al-asnd^ ed. F. A. Shehadi, Beirut 1971, 115.11, 127.8). 

2 TurtushI (d. 520/1126) commented acidly that the book was more like ‘The killing of the 
religious sciences’ ( Imdtat c ulum al-dm) (see Fierro’s introduction to her translation of his 
Kitdb al-hawddith wa 3 l-bida\ 63, from DhahabI, Siyar , 19:495.1; and cf. WansharlsI, 
Miydr , 12:184.4). A later scholar, Sulayman al-AndalusI (d. 634/1237), objected that the 
religious sciences had never died, and so were in no need of revival (Ghubrlnl, c Unwdn al- 
dirdya , 280.7, quoted in ManunI, i Ihyd 3 \ 134). 

3 Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:280-326 (these are large, dense pages; all references below are to the second 
volume). I sometimes have occasion to correct the text of the edition of the Ihyd 3 1 have used, 
which is not a particularly good one; where I cite no authority for my correction, it is simply 
the reading of the Cairo 1967-8 edition (2:391-455), but where the two agree in error, I 
adduce parallels from elsewhere. For a complete translation, see L. Bercher (‘L’obligation 
d’ordonner le bien et d’interdire le mal selon Al-Ghazali’, IBLA (= Revue de VInstitut des belles 
lettres arabes), 18 (1955), 20 (1957), 21 (1958), 23 (I960)); for a partial translation, see L. 
Veccia Vaglieri and R. Rubinacci, Scritti scelti di al-Ghazdli , Turin 1970, 233-89. For an 
epitome, see G.-H. Bousquet, Ghazdli, Ih 3 ya 3 ouloum ed-din ou Vivifieation des sciences de la 
foi: analyse et index , Paris 1955, 187-96. For brief summaries, see H. Laoust, La politique de 
Gazdli , Paris 1970, 128-30, and Madelung, ‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 994a-995a. Extensive use is 
made of Ghazzall’s account in B. Musallam, ‘The ordering of Muslim societies’, in F. Robinson 
(ed.), The Cambridge illustrated history of the Islamic world , Cambridge 1996, 174-86. 
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Ghazzali, highly organised, and in a manner that in some ways departs rad¬ 
ically from earlier treatments. Ghazzali himself wrote a shorter Persian 
recension of the work; even here, the discussion of forbidding wrong is still 
substantial. 4 I shall begin by presenting his doctrine in an extended 
summary. 

2. THE DOCTRINE OF GHAZZALI: A SUMMARY 

Introduction 

After a brief rhetorical introduction on the vital importance of the duty, its 
virtual disappearance in this day and age, and the near-absence of anyone 
seeking to revive it, Ghazzali turns to business and announces the four 
chapters he will devote to the topic. 5 


1. Obligation 

The first chapter is concerned primarily with the obligatoriness of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. 6 Ghazzali begins by stating that, apart from consensus ( ijmii c 
cil-ummci) and common sense {isharat al- c uqul al-salima ), this obligatori¬ 
ness is established by Koran, Prophetic traditions ( akhbar ) 7 and non- 
Prophetic traditions ( athar). Consensus and common sense get no further 
hearing. Instead, several pages are devoted to scripture and traditions, 
interspersed with comments; thus he remarks that Q3:104 establishes the 
duty to be collective. 8 


2. Basic components of the duty 

Terminology. The second chapter treats the basic components ( ark an) and 
conditions ( shurut) of the duty, 9 and represents the analytical core of 


4 Ghazzali (d. 505/1111), Ktmiyd-yi sa'ddat, ed. H. Khadlvjam, Tehran 1368 sh., 
1:499-524; all references below are to the first volume. I have noted the more significant 
differences between the Arabic and the Persian recensions in the notes. Occasionally they 
carry a faint suggestion that the Persian may in places represent a more primitive version of 
the text, as opposed to a revision or simplification of it (see below, notes 36, 50, 116); but 
I have encountered nothing conclusive in this respect. Ghazzali also gives a short account 
of al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf 'm his al-Arbn c in fi usul til-din , 84-9. In this account he makes some 
use of the terminology of the Ihyd 3 (as at Arba'in , 85.19, 88.11), and at one point gives a 
reference to the work ( ibid ., 86.14); but while virtually every point he makes is found in 
the Ihyd 3 , he does not reproduce the structure of the account he gives there. 

5 Ghazzali, Ihyd 3 , 280.26. In the Kimiyd there are only three chapters, the fourth being 

omitted. 6 Ihyd 3 , 281—5. 

7 A few of the traditions he adduces as akhbdr are in fact non-Prophetic. 8 Ibid., 281.12. 

9 Ibid., 285-307. 
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Ghazzali’s doctrine. He first introduces parenthetically an unfamiliar ter¬ 
minology: the term hisba , he states, is a general term (‘ibdra shamila) for 
commanding right and forbidding wrong. 10 Ringing changes on the root 
from which this term is formed, he then sets out the four basic components 
of the duty: the person who does it ( al-muhtasib ), the person against whom 
it is done ( cil-muhtasab ‘alayhi ), the matter regarding which it is done ( al- 
muhtasab fihi), and the actual process of doing it (nafs al-ihtisdb) , n Each 
of these has its conditions. 

I. THE FIRST COMPONENT: THE PERFORMER. 

Of the four components, it is the first that receives the lengthiest discus¬ 
sion. 12 The initial summary states that the conditions for performing the 
duty are that one be (1) legally competent ( mukallaf ), (2) a Muslim, and 
(5) 13 able to do it ( qadir ). 14 This excludes lunatics, boys, unbelievers and 
the infirm (‘ ajiz ); it includes individual subjects (even if they do not have 
official permission), sinners, slaves and women. 15 The discussion that 
follows is slightly untidy in relation to this summary, though identical in 
upshot. Ghazzali treats in succession five candidate conditions, namely the 
three already mentioned together with (3) probity ( c adala) and (4) official 
permission (kawnuhu ma’dhiman min jihat al-imdm wa’l-wdli); the 
former are sustained, while the latter are discarded, which accounts for 
their omission in the initial summary. 

Condition (1): legal competence With regard to legal competence, he 
stresses that it is a condition only for being obligated; a boy who is 
approaching puberty and knows what he is doing may proceed against 
wrongs, for all that he has no duty to do so. 16 


Condition (2): belief Turning to belief, Ghazzali makes his point with a 
rhetorical question: since the duty consists in coming to the aid of the faith, 
how could one of its enemies perform it? 17 He returns to the issue at the 


10 Ibid 285.29; he has already used the term incidentally, ibid. , 284.17. In the Persian he 
makes use of hisbat to translate al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 'and related terms in traditions (see, for 
example, Kimiyd , 500.22, 501.17, 501.19). For the question which sense of the word 
hisba lies behind GhazzalT’s choice of it, see below, 447-9. 

11 In the discussion that follows he will reverse the order of the second and third compo¬ 
nents. The last is rendered in Persian as chijyunayyi-i ihtisdb (ibid., 502.6). 

12 Ihyd 3 , 286-97. 13 The reason for this numbering will appear very shortiy. 

14 The Persian spells out what the Arabic takes for granted: the duty is incumbent on all 
Muslims (Kimiyd, 502.3); whoever belongs to the religion is included (har kih az ahl-i 
din ast ahl-i hisbat ast, ibid., 502.9). 

15 Ihyd 3 , 286.2. By contrast, Ghazzali held the view that neither slaves nor women could be 

judges ( Wajiz, Cairo 1317, 2:237.15). 16 Ihyd 3 , 286.5. 

17 Ibid., 286.12. Ghazzali implicitly equates muslim and mumin. 
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end of his discussion of probity. 18 An infidel ( dhimmi ), he says there, may 
not physically prevent a Muslim from doing wrong, since this would be 
exercising power over him ( tasallut ). For him to tell a Muslim not to 
commit adultery is likewise forbidden, because it displays a pretension to 
authority over him (izhdr dallat al-ihtikbm ‘aid J l-Muslim ), and is thus a 
humiliation ( idhlbl) of the Muslim - not that such an offender is not 
deserving of humiliation, simply that he should not suffer it from an infidel, 
who deserves it more than he does. 19 


Supposed condition (3): probity Then follows a long discussion of 
probity, that is to say the question whether the sinner is obligated. In the 
course of this we reach the familiar conclusion that he is, with an appeal to 
the argument that, were sinners excluded, there would be no one left to 
perform the duty. 20 Much of the argumentation consists of the kind of 
dialectic of which Ghazzali is supposed to disapprove; its highlight is the 
case of the fastidious rapist who reproves his victim when she unveils her 
face while he ravishes her. 21 The major concession made by Ghazzali is that 
the sinner whose sin is well known is not obligated to counsel virtue in 
others, since his counsel ( wa‘z) would be ineffective. 22 


Supposed condition (4): official permission The discussion of the 
question of official permission is even longer. 23 The condition is rejected, 
and the alleged contrary view of the Rafida is brushed aside. When they 
come to the law-courts claiming their rights, they are to be mocked with 
the argument that the time for this has not yet come, since the true imam 
has yet to go forth. 24 There is no analogy between the position of the 
individual Muslim subject and that of the unbeliever; the authority ( ‘izz 
al-saltana wa’l-ihtikdm ) exercised in the performance of the duty by the 
individual Muslim no more requires the permission of the ruler than 
does informing the ignorant. 25 Ghazzali then proceeds to treat the 

18 Ibid., 288.17. 

19 The summary of Bousquet (Ghazdli, 189) is misleading in indicating that the unbeliever 
may proceed verbally against a Muslim. However, such a view is attested elsewhere ( c AlI 
al-Qari, Shark c Ayn al- c ilm , 1:442.9, and cf. Nabarawl, Shark c ald : l-Arha c in , 171.19). 

20 Ihyd\ 286.14. Laoust reverses Ghazzall’s position (La politique de Gazdli , 128). 

21 Ihyd\ 287.15. This teasing example also appears in Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Tafsir , 3:47.8 (to 
Q2:44), 8:179.6 (to Q3:104). 

22 Ihyd\ 287.34. As ‘All al-Qarl (d. 1014/1606) points out, this is tantamount to saying that 
where counsel is concerned, probity is indeed a condition - which, he says, contradicts 
what has previously been said (Shark Ayn al- c ilm , 1:439.9). 

23 Ihyd\ 288.24. In the Kimiyd (504.2) Ghazzali equates such permission with the writing 
of a letter of appointment to the (office of) hisba (manshur-i hishat nibishtan). 

24 Ihyd\ 288.27. 25 Ibid., 288.32. 
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matter less sweepingly. There are five levels ( maratib) of performance of 
the duty: 26 

informing; 

polite counselling; 

harsh language; 

physical action against objects; 

the threat or use of violence against the person. 

With regard to the first four, there can be no question of any need for the 
ruler’s permission. 27 Thus we know that harsh language may be used 
against the ruler himself, so how could it require his permission? The fifth 
level is problematic: it may require gathering helpers, and this can lead to 
fighting ( qitat) and armed conflict (shahr al-asliha ), and so to general dis¬ 
order (fitna c amma). 2& But in general, the persistence of the early Muslims 
in performing the duty against rulers demonstrates their consensus that no 
such permission is needed from them. 29 


Excursus: inferiors against superiors Ghazzall then raises the general 
question of performance of the duty against the grain of authority - by 
the son against the father, by the slave against the master, by the wife 
against the husband, by the pupil against the teacher, and by the subject 
against the ruler. 30 Is it the same unqualified duty as when it goes in the 
other direction, or is it different? The answer that Ghazzall puts forward 
is that there is no basic difference in principle, but that there are variations 
in detail. He takes son and father as an example. Here the son may proceed 
at the first two levels, but not at the last two (he means the third and fifth). 
As for the third (he means the fourth), it depends. Analogy would indi¬ 
cate that the son could and should take action against offending objects 

26 Ibid ., 289.3 (reduced to four in the Kimiyd , 504.6, through the omission of the first). He 
refers here to his later discussion of these levels, which we shall come to under the fourth 
component (see below, 438—11 ). There he refers to them, however, not as maratib but as 
darajdt , and their number has swollen to eight. 

27 The Persian is more vivid: here Ghazzall remarks of the equivalent of the fourth level that 
whoever is a believer has been invested with this authority (saltanat) without the permis¬ 
sion of the ruler ( sultan ) (Kimiyd , 504.15). 

28 He again refers to his later discussion (below, 441). The Persian is more conservative: it is 
best for such gathering of helpers not to be effected without the ruler’s permission ( ibid., 
504.19). 

29 Anecdotal support follows ( Ihyd\ 289.18): the frame-story of the ‘three modes’ tradition, 
a man who confronted the caliph al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85), another who told off 
Harun al-Rashld (r. 170-93/786-809), Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) rebuking al- 
Mahdl, a man who went about commanding and forbidding and was unsuccessfully chal¬ 
lenged by al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) for doing so without his permission. These 
anecdotes are omitted in the Persian. 30 Ibid., 291.11. 
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in his father’s possession; but it is plausible to say that he should weigh 
the extent of the wrong against the degree of aggravation and anger that 
will be caused by such action. 31 What goes for the son applies also to the 
slave and the wife. 32 The subject, however, is more restricted. 33 He can 
have recourse to the first two levels, but as to the third (again, he seems 
to mean the fourth), it depends: proceeding at this level may damage the 
ruler’s majesty ( hayba ), which is forbidden, 34 but so also is silence in the 
face of wrong; the conflict can only be resolved by weighing the two con¬ 
siderations against each other. The pupil, on the other hand, is less 
restricted, since the scholar who does not practise his learning is owed no 
respect. 35 


Condition (5):power Finally, there is the condition that one must have 
the power to perform the duty. 36 One who lacks the strength to perform 
it ( al- c djiz) need do so only in his heart. 37 What is intended here is not sub¬ 
jective weakness (al- c ajz al-hisst). Rather, weakness consists in the knowl¬ 
edge either that one will come to harm 38 or that one’s action will be 
ineffective. Working through the various possibilities generates four 
cases: 39 

1 It will be ineffective and cause one harm: in such a case there is no obli¬ 
gation, and it may even be forbidden to proceed. 40 One will, however, 
have a duty to stay away from the wrongdoing, staying at home as much 
as possible; but there is no need to resort to emigration ( hijra) as long 
as one is not compelled to participate in wrongdoing, as by rendering 
assistance to unjust rulers. 


31 I read qalilan for qanban twice at ibid ., 291.23 (cf. Ya'qub, Shark Shir‘at al-lslam, 
505.16). 32 Ihyd’, 291.32. 33 Ibid., 292.2. 

34 Cf. the traditions quoted ibid., 292 n. 2. 35 Ibid., 292.6. 

36 Ibid., 292.10. The Persian leaves out this condition, but takes up the question of harm at 
the end of the discussion of the third component ( Kimiyd , 509.11; more precisely, the 
paragraph begins as a translation of Ihyd’, 300.34, then follows Ghazzall’s cross-reference 
to ibid., 292.10, and continues from there). 

37 This is the first mention of performance in the heart. The tradition that follows suggests 
that scowling might come under this heading (contrast below, note 82). 

38 For bal yaltalnq bihi ma yahhaf dlayhi makruhan (ibid., 292.13), we find balyatahaqqaq 
idhd khdfa ‘ alayhi makruhan in the citation of the passage in Ya'qub, Shark Shir’at al- 
Isldm, 501.21; however, JaytalT has the same reading as in our text of the Ihyd’ (Qandtir, 
2:164.4), as does ‘All al-Qari (Shark Ayn al-’ilm, 1:443.4). I speak of‘knowledge’ that 
one will come to harm, not just of‘fear’, since Ghazzall goes on to speak in this way himself 
(as at Ihyd’, 292.16, 292.24), and later makes it clear that this is deliberate ( ibid., 293.26). 

39 Ihyd’, 292.15. 

40 The Persian agrees that there is no obligation, but says that proceeding is permitted, 
indeed rewarded; the tradition about standing up to an unjust ruler and getting killed for 
it is adduced in support ( Kimiyd , 509.15). There is no mention of staying at home or 
emigrating. 
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2 It will be effective and safe: in such a case it is obligatory. 

3 It will be ineffective but safe: in such a case the ineffectiveness voids the 
obligation, but it is still virtuous to proceed as an assertion of the claims 
of Islam ( li-izhdr sha ‘a Hr al-Islam ) . 41 

4 It will be effective but will cause one harm: in such a case there is again 
no obligation to proceed, but it is virtuous to do so, as is shown by the 
tradition about speaking out in the presence of an unjust ruler. 42 How 
does this tally with the Koranic injunction ‘cast not yourselves by your 
own hands into destruction’ (Q2:195)? Here Ghazzall draws an analogy 
with holy war. A lone Muslim may hurl himself at the ranks of the enemy 
and be lulled where this will be to the advantage of the Muslims, as by 
damaging the morale of the enemy. In the same way, it is permissible and 
indeed virtuous for someone forbidding wrong to expose himself to 
being beaten up or killed where such action will be effective in righting 
the wrong, discrediting the wrongdoer or encouraging 43 the faithful. 

Where there is no such prospect of success in the face of danger, to proceed 
is pointless and doubdess forbidden. 44 This is also the case when the back¬ 
lash would cause harm to others, and not just to the performer, thus bring¬ 
ing about a new wrong. 45 Likewise when putting a wrong to rights would 
lead others to commit a wrong, the better view is that one may not 
proceed. 46 But on this point one can also take the opposite view, and some 
have done so. 47 These are questions of law (masa’ilfiqhiyya) on which no 
certainty is to be attained, and in such cases it would make sense to con¬ 
sider the relative weight of the two wrongs. Such fine points (daqdHq) are 
a matter of judgement ( ijtihdd)\ the layman (‘ dmml) would be well advised 
to stick to open-and-shut cases such as wine-drinking, adultery and failure 
to pray, since if he tackles more complex cases he is likely to do more harm 
than good. In this respect those who would restrict forbidding wrong to 
official appointees have a point. 48 


41 The Persian, by contrast, says it is obligatory to proceed verbally ( ibid ., 509.21), while in 
the Arba'in, 86.3, it is recommended. The Persian thus provides a parallel to the doctrine 
of Nawawl (d. 676/1277) (see above, ch. 13, 352f.) and to IbadI views (see above, ch. 
15, note 209). 

42 The Persian agrees, but does not adduce the tradition at this point ( Kimiyd , 510.3). 

43 Read taqwiya for tawqiya at Ihyd 3 , 293.6. 44 Ibid., 293.6. 

45 Ibid., 293.10. Harm to others is treated somewhat more systematically in the Persian 
( Kimiyd, 512.14). 46 For al-afkdr read al-inkdr c ald at Ihyd 3 , 293.13. 

47 Cf. above, ch. 10, note 110, for another reference to such a view. I do not know of anyone 
who actually held it. 

48 It will be obvious that GhazzalT’s presentation is untidy at this point: he is trying to take 
account of something like the ‘no untoward side-effects’ condition (cf. above, ch. 11, 276 
condition (6)), but without giving it a formal place in his framework. 
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Loose ends Ghazzali has not quite finished with his ‘power’ condition. We 
now get a string of minor points related to it. 

(1) Degree of certainty Does one have to have actual knowledge 
regarding the safety or efficacy of proceeding against a wrong? 49 The 
answer is negative: in general it is enough in this respect to have good 
reason to believe ( al-zann al-ghdlib). What then if the action probably will 
not work, but it just might, and there is no prospect of coming to harm? 
This is disputed, the better answer being that to proceed is obligatory in 
such a case. What if one probably will not come to harm, but one might? 
The answer here is that it is obligatory to proceed, since there is always 
some possibility of coming to harm. What if one confronts even odds? 
This is disputable, but the more plausible answer is that it is obligatory to 
proceed. 

(2) Subjectivity of expectations Does not expectation of coming to harm 
in practice vary with the cowardice or courage of the person concerned? 50 
For the apprehensive, distant eventualities loom terrifyingly close; the fool¬ 
hardy, by contrast, recognise disaster only when it has already struck. The 
answer is that we take as our standard a balanced and sensible personality. 

(3) Degrees of harm Just how much anticipated harm voids the duty? 51 
After all, some degree of unpleasantness is always to be expected in such 
situations. Here Ghazzali offers an elaborate analysis of harm, the details 
of which we can dispense with. His central distinction is between loss of an 
actual good and deprivation of the prospect of acquiring one. 52 The latter 
does not as a general rule dispense one from performing the duty, since it 
can be called ‘harm’ ( darar) only in a metaphorical sense; it is nevertheless 
possible to envisage cases where it would be plausible to allow exceptions, 
though such cases must always be a matter of judgement. By contrast, loss 
of an actual good does dispense. Here, in cases of harm to the person or 
property, there will be a lower limit below which harm is not considered, 
an upper limit above which it must be considered, and a grey area in 
between where one has to use one’s judgement. 53 Similarly with social 

49 Ibid., 293.26. 

50 Ibid. , 294.5. This too is a little untidy: it looks like an unrecognised recurrence of the point 
about subjective weakness. The Persian alludes to this point ( Kimiyd , 510.22), but does 
not develop it as is done here; instead, it presents the analysis of degrees of certainty as the 
solution to this problem. 51 Ihyd’, 294.20; Ktmiyd, 511 . 6 . 

52 294.31,295.22. 

53 Here, as in several other passages, Ghazzali uses ijtihdd for the kind of exercise of judge¬ 
ment that any normal person has to engage in. 
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standing (jdh): the prospect of being paraded around the town bare¬ 
headed and bare-footed 54 is one thing, that of merely having to walk on 
foot rather than ride a horse is another. 55 

(4) Self-destructiveness How about a case in which someone is about to 
cut off one of his own limbs, and we can only stop him by fighting him, 
which may lead to his death? 56 Would this not be absurd, since the limb 
would perish with the man? Ghazzali’s answer is a startling reminder that 
he is not a utilitarian like Ibn Taymiyya: 57 we should indeed fight such a 
man, because our purpose is not to preserve either his life or his limb, but 
to prevent sin and wrongdoing; our killing him in the process is not a sin, 
unlike his cutting off his own limb. But would this not imply that we 
should kill him pre-emptively in a case in which we know that, if allowed 
to go off on his own, he will proceed to injure himself? 58 The answer is no, 
because we cannot in fact know with certainty what he will do. 

(5) Sins past, present, and future Pondering this case leads Ghazzall to 
some general reflections. Generally, one must make a temporal distinction: 
a sin may already have been committed, be in the process of being com¬ 
mitted, or be anticipated. 59 In the first case what remains is to punish the 
sinner, and this of course is for rulers, not for individuals. In the second 
case, the obligation is in full force for individuals and subjects ( al-dhdd 
wa’l-ra c iyya). The third case is less clear, since something may intervene to 
prevent the actual commission of the sin. In such cases individuals may only 
counsel and exhort. An apparent exception would be a situation in which 
it is just a matter of time before the sin is committed, as when youths hang 
around the doors of women’s bath-houses to stare at the women as they 
enter and leave. But a more careful consideration of such cases will show 
that they in fact involve an actual sin, not just an anticipated one, so that 
the use of force by individuals is appropriate. 

II. THE SECOND COMPONENT: THE WRONG 

The second component is the matter with regard to which the duty is to 
be performed {md fihi ’l-hisba). 60 The initial summary defines this as all 

54 Ibid 294.33: al-tawdf bihi fi ’l-balad hdsiran hdfiyan. The Persian has: sar-bcirahna ba- 
bazar birun bar and ( Kimiyd, 512.4). 

55 Ihyd\ 295.30. Being exhibited in such a way would destroy a man’s murua', walking on 
foot would not. 56 Ibid., 296.20. This discussion is not found in the Persian. 

57 Compare above, ch. 7,154f. This contrast is noted by Madelung (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 995a). 

58 Ihyd\ 296.26. 

59 Ibid., 296.29, likewise not found in the Persian. My paragaphing at this point is conve¬ 
nient but somewhat misleading; this general analysis is properly an elaboration of the last 
point made about self-destructiveness. 60 Ibid., 297.6. 
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wrongs that are currently in existence, are apparent to the performer 
without recourse to prying, and can be known to be wrong without expert 
legal judgment ( ijtihad ). This gives us four conditions. 

Condition (1): being a wrong By this is meant that we have to do with 
something that is against the law. 61 The concept of a wrong ( munkar) is 
appropriate here, rather than the more restricted notion of a sin (ma c siya ): 
there can be no sin without a sinner, but there can indeed be a wrong 
without a sinner, as when a boy or a madman drinks wine; and such a 
wrong is a proper target of the duty. Nor does the distinction between 
major and minor sins have a bearing on the duty. 62 

Condition (2): being current This excludes action against past or future 
wrongs. 63 

Condition (3): being apparent without prying Ghazzal! deals here with 
the familiar prohibition of spying on people, invoking appropriate author¬ 
ities. 64 One may not raid a home unless the wrong is apparent to those 
outside it, as in the case of loud music or drunken cries, or the aroma of 
drink where the indications are that it is illicit. Similarly one may not chal¬ 
lenge a sinner who has something concealed in his robe, unless there is some 
special reason to suspect him; it could be a bottle of wine, but then again it 
might be vinegar - a sinner needs his vinegar like anyone else, and people 
have all sorts of reasons for concealing things. If there is an aroma, the case 
is disputable, though the answer is plausibly that one should proceed; sim¬ 
ilarly if the garment is thin enough to reveal the outlines of a musical instru¬ 
ment. In general, one may learn of a wrong of this kind by encountering 
indications of it; but one has no right to go looking for such signs. 

Condition (4): being known without recourse to scholarly judgement 
Whatever is within the domain of scholarly judgement ( ijtihad) cannot be 
the object of the duty. 65 Thus a Hanafi has no business rebuking a Shafi'ite 
for eating lizard or hyena, and so forth. 66 But may one reprove a member of 
one’s own law-school for a violation that is permitted in some other law- 


61 Ibid., 297.9. The Persian treats this condition in the same way ( Kimiyd, 506.2). 

62 This looks like a disavowal of a view suggested by a formulation of Ghazzall’s teacher 
Juwaynl ( Irshad, 369.14). 

63 Ihvd’, 297.16. Somewhat inelegantly, we have already dealt with this point (see above, 

435). 64 Ibid., 297.21. " 65 Ibid., 2 98.12. 

66 Shafi'ite school doctrine permits eating these animals, whereas that of the Hanafis forbids 
or disapproves (see the tabulation in Cook, ‘Early Islamic dietary law’, 259). 
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school? The answer would seem to be that one may, since people should stick 
to the views of their own school. But this would lead to the somewhat bizarre 
conclusion that a Shafi'ite could rebuke a Hanafl who joined him in eating a 
lizard, telling him in effect that while there was nothing wrong with eating 
lizard in itself, it was wrong for a Hanafl to do it. This leads us into yet more 
paradoxical cases. Altogether Ghazzalfs conclusion is that the duty is in 
some measure applicable in such cases: the Hanafl cannot rebuke the Shafi'ite 
for something he himself considers lawful, but the Shafi'ite may rebuke a 
fellow Shafi'ite since they share the same legal position. 67 However, Ghazzall 
does not condemn the opposing view that the duty applies only where the 
matter is known quite definitely to be a wrong, as with wine and pork. 68 

Excursus: the slippery slope of relativism But how far is such relativism to 
extend? 69 If we are bound to respect the views of other law-schools, does 
this not have the alarming implication that we must show the same toler¬ 
ance for the views of Mu'tazilites, anthropomorphists and philosophers? 
Ghazzall resolves this by distinguishing between legal questions, in which 
it makes sense to say that every jurist exercising scholarly judgement ( muj- 
tahid) is right, and theological questions, where it does not and the falsity 
of wrong views is plain. But he faces the objection that in practice this does 
not help: the heretic still thinks he is right and calls you a heretic, just as you 
know yourself to be right and call him one. Ghazzall replies that this can be 
taken account of in the following manner. In the case of a town to which 
heresy is a stranger, the townspeople may carry out the duty without the 
permission of the ruler. But if the town is split and proceeding would be an 
invitation to disorder, then it is not for individuals to act independently of 
the ruler. For all the importance of performing the duty against heresy, this 
limitation has to be observed. 

III. THE THIRD COMPONENT: THE OFFENDER 

The offender must be such that the behaviour in question is wrong in rela¬ 
tion to him. 70 The minimal criterion for this is that he be human; he does 
not have to be legally competent, as we have seen. 71 By contrast, restraining 

67 Read al-ShajVl for al-Hanafi, Iliya’, 298.35. 

68 The Persian, by contrast, dismisses this view (Kimiyd, 507.22). 

69 Ihya\ 299.6. For the historical background to what follows, see Madelung, Religious 

trends, 32-7. 70 Ihya, 299.32. 

71 See above, 436. The Persian is different ( ICimiyd, 508.16; contrast above, note 61). Here 
Ghazzall says that legal competence is indeed a condition, otherwise the action would not 
be a sin; thus restraining boys and madmen is not part of the duty. He also says that the 
offender must possess no immunity ( hurmat ), such as the father has to certain modes of 
performance of the duty (see above, 431f.). 
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an animal does not come within the purview of the duty. The reason for this 
is that forbidding wrong i hisbci) is preventing a wrong out of respect for a 
right of God ( al-man c ‘an munkar li-haqq Allah). 72 When we stop a boy 
drinking wine, it is in deference to a right of God that we do so. By contrast, 
when we stop an animal doing damage to property, we are motivated by 
respect for the right of the owner; our object is not really to restrain the 
animal, but rather to preserve a Muslim’s property. 73 Again, we see that for 
Ghazzali the duty is not a utilitarian one. 

IV. THE FOURTH COMPONENT: THE PROCESS 

Two topics fall under this rubric. One is the levels ( darajat) of perfor¬ 
mance; the other is its norms ( addb ). 74 

The eight levels We start with the escalating sequence of eight levels of 
performance of the duty. These levels are as follows. 75 

Level (1): seeking information The first level is seeking information 
(ta‘arrnf) about wrongs that are being committed. 76 This, as we already 
know, is forbidden. One is not to go around eavesdropping for the sound 
of music, sniffing to detect the aroma of wine, feeling a garment in search 
of the shape of a flute, or collecting gossip from a man’s neighbours. It 
would be different if one heard the unsolicited testimony of two good wit¬ 
nesses to the effect that a man was a drinker, or whatever; one could then 
enter his house without leave. 


72 Ibva’, 300.4. In the Persian the purpose is specified as izhar-i sba’a’ir-i Islam ( Kimiya, 
509.5). 

73 Ghazzali here gives a brief discussion of this latter duty (Ihyd’, 300.18), despite the fact 

that it is no part of hisba. From this he goes on to the question of the duty of someone 
who comes across lost property ( luqata ) to preserve it (ibid., 300.36). In both cases a rel¬ 
evant consideration is the inconvenience ( ta ‘ab) one suffers through involving oneself in 
such action - whereas inconvenience (as opposed to harm) has no bearing on the duty of 
al-amr bi : l-ma‘ruf (ibid., 300.32). With regard to cases to which the consideration is rel¬ 
evant, Ghazzali handles the question very characteristically: there is a lower limit below 
which we disregard inconvenience, and an upper limit above which there is no duty to put 
up with it; in between there is a grey area of the land humans just have to live with (ibid., 
301.11). The Persian renders ta‘ab as ranj, and adds the point that one’s time is some¬ 
thing one has a right to, and is not obligated to expend for the sake of someone else’s prop¬ 
erty (Kimiya, 509.9). 74 Ihyd’, 301.16; Kimiya, 512.19. 

75 There are now eight darajat, as opposed to the five mardtib we encountered earlier (see 
above, note 26). Note that performance in the heart does not appear among these levels 
(cf. above, note 37, and below, note 82). The Imamls QadI SaTd al-Qumml (writing 
1107/1696) and Mahdl al-Naraql (d. 1209/17941'.), by contrast, feel constrained to 
replace Ghazzall’s first level with performance in the heart (QadI SaTd al-Qumml, Sbarh 
Tawbid al-Saduq, ed. N. Hablbl, Tehran 1415-16, 1:742.16; Mahdl al-Naraql ,Jdmi‘al- 
sa’dddt, 2:246.14). They are probably influenced by Fayd, Mabajja, 4:108.9; NaraqI is 
followed by his son in his Persian rendering of his father’s work ( Mirdjal-sa’dda, 519.8). 

76 Ihyd’, 301.20. 
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Level (2): informing The second level is informing the ignorant 
( ta c rlf ). 77 Thus if you see a rustic ( sawadi) 78 praying incorrectly, you know 
that this is the result of ignorance, since if he did not want to pray correctly 
he would not be attempting to pray at all. He should be told about his 
shortcomings nicely. Instructing people carries with it the suggestion that 
they are ignorant or stupid, and this is something they do not appreciate; 
indeed they are more touchy about revealing their ignorance than they are 
about exposing their private parts. You tell such a man that people aren’t 
born knowing, that we too were ignorant in matters of prayer till those 
who knew better instructed us, that perhaps his village lacks a scholar, or 
has one who is remiss in giving instruction in prayer, and so forth, to make 
it painless for him. Hurting a Muslim is just as wrong as silence in the face 
of his wrongdoing. 

Level (3): exhortation The third level is forbidding by exhortation (wa z, 
nush, takhwif bi’lldh). 79 This is for someone who is doing wrong even 
though he knows it to be wrong, or persists in it after he has learnt it to be 
so. This may involve repeating to him relevant traditions and anecdotes 
about early Muslims, all this to be done nicely and sympathetically. There 
is a mortal peril to be avoided here, namely that the scholar becomes puffed 
up with his sense of his own superior knowledge, and of the inferiority of 
the person he is instructing - an attitude which is a greater wrong than the 
one he is seeking to right. 80 Only someone who knows his own faults is 
safe from this, for there is a tremendous egotistical pleasure to be had from 
knowing better and assuming authority over others. One can detect this 
vice in oneself by a simple introspective test. Ask yourself what would 
please you more, for the offender to be corrected by your intervention, or 
tor the agent of correction to be someone else, perhaps the offender 
himself? Anyone who finds the duty unwelcome and wishes someone else 
would do it for him should in fact go ahead, because his motives are gen¬ 
uinely religious. But if it is the other way round, then he is simply looking 
for an ego-trip, and should start by reforming himself. 

Level (4): harsh language The fourth level is harsh language ( al-sahb wa 7- 
ta c nif hil-qawl al-ghaliz al-khashin). 81 One turns to this when good 
manners do not work and the offender begins to manifest obduracy and con¬ 
tempt. This does not mean having recourse to bad language or falsehood, 

77 Ibid., 301.29. 

78 The Persian has rusta’i ( Kimiyd, 513.11). The term sawddi is derogatory: though it might 
be accurate to say ‘You sawddiV to someone, it would not be polite (see Ihyd’, 302.33). 

79 Ibid., 302.10. 80 lor dhdlikct read dbull, ibid., 302.15. 81 Ibid., 302.30. 
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but rather saying things that are fair comment, such as: ‘You libertine! You 
fool! You ignoramus! Don’t you fear God?’ But if someone knows that this 
will not be effective, or that speaking out in this way will get him beaten up, 
he should manifest his anger silently by frowning and scowling. 82 

Level (5): physical action The fifth level is physical action {al-taghyir bil- 
yad). si This refers to the destruction of offending objects (breaking 
musical instruments and the like) and to the use of force to eject someone 
from somewhere (for example, to drag someone in a state of major ritual 
impurity out of a mosque). Not all wrongs admit of such action. Moreover, 
one should not proceed in this fashion if one can get the offender to 
perform the action himself. Nor should one go further than is necessary: 
if one can get him out by grabbing his arm, one should not drag him by 
his foot or his beard, just as a musical instrument that can be rendered non¬ 
functional by being broken should not be ripped to pieces, 84 and wine 
should be poured out where possible without breaking the vessels contain¬ 
ing it. One example of a case in which breaking vessels is justified would 
be botdes with narrow necks; here pouring out the wine might expose one 
to danger, or simply take up too much of one’s time. But where there are 
no such difficulties, breaking vessels renders one liable to compensation. 

Excursus: the question of preventive measures It might be argued that it 
is justifiable to go beyond the demands of the immediate occasion in order 
to diminish the likelihood of future offences ( zajr ). 85 However, prevent¬ 
ing future offences, like punishing past ones, is not for individual subjects, 
who are permitted to act only to eliminate wrongs in the present. A ruler, 
by contrast, may judge it appropriate to break vessels containing wine as a 
preventive measure. 86 

Level (6): the threa t of violence The sixth level is the threat of violence ( al- 
tahdid wa’l-takhwif ), as when you tell a man ‘Stop that, or I’ll break your 
head!’ 87 Where possible, one should threaten such violence before actually 

82 Ghazzall says that this is his duty provided he knows that he will not be beaten up for it, 
and that in such a case it is not enough for him to perform the duty in the heart ( al-inkdr 
bil-qalb ) (ibid., 303.4). Here there is no concept of performance by (as opposed to within) 
the heart (cf. above, note 37). 83 Ibid., 303.6. 

84 The text has wa-ldyahriq (ibid., 303.18); I read wa-ld yakhriq, since the Persian has riza 
riza na-kunad (Kimiyd, 515.15). 85 Ihyd 3 , 303.27. 

86 There is a curious difference between the Arabic and the Persian here. While both are con¬ 
cerned to explain away the fact that vessels were broken when the prohibition of wine was 
first introduced in Islam, the Persian states that this practice was abrogated (mansukh) 
(Kimiyd, 516.2), whereas the Arabic denies this (Ihyd 3 , 303.32). 87 Ibid., 304.12. 
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inflicting it. One should not threaten to do something impermissible, like 
kidnapping a man’s wife, though it is allowable to exaggerate one’s real 
intentions. 

Level (7): actual violence The seventh level is actual violence ( mnbdsharat 
al-darb ) involving the infliction of blows with the hand and foot, but not 
the use of weapons. 88 This is permitted to individuals if and to the extent 
that it is necessary, observing the principle of minimal escalation ( tadrij). 
If the use of weapons is needed, this too is admissible as long as it does not 
lead to disorder (jitna ). Thus if someone the other side of a river has seized 
a woman or is playing a flute, one may take up one’s bow and shout ‘Let 
her go or I’ll shoot you!’ If he does not desist, one may proceed with one’s 
threat, though one should not shoot to kill. 

Level (8): armed helpers The eighth level is collecting armed helpers 
(a‘wan) where one cannot accomplish the duty on one’s own. 89 In such a 
case the offender may gather helpers too, resulting in a pitched battle. 
There is disagreement as to whether this needs the ruler’s permission. 
Some say that individual subjects may not do this because it leads to 
anarchy ( tahrik al-fitan wa-hayajan al-fasdd wa-khardb al-bildd) , 90 Others 
take the more logical ( aqyas) view that such permission is unnecessary, 
since once individuals are allowed to take action at the lower levels, there 
is no way to draw a line that excludes the formation of armed bands ( tajnid 
al-jnnud). Their situation is no different from that of individual fighters 
engaging in holy war; in each case those who are killed are martyrs. In 
general it is uncommon for matters to reach such a pass in forbidding 
wrong, but the obligation is there in principle. 91 

The norms Having dispatched the levels, we come to the other topic 
included under the fourth component, namely the norms ( ddab ). Detailed 
norms have already been set out in discussing each level; here, Ghazzali 
says, we need only treat the subject in a general way. 92 What it all comes 
down to is three qualities which the performer of the duty must possess. 

88 Ibid., 304.23. The Persian includes the use of a stick (chub) as an option at this point 
( Kimiyd, 516.15). 89 Iliya’, 304.33. 

90 Murtada al-Zabldl (d. 1205/1791) comments that this has been a frequent occurrence in 
conflict between Sunnis and Shl'ites in Khurasan, with ruinous consequences (Itlidf al- 
sdda, Cairo 1311, 7:48.3; in general this extensive commentary on the Ihyd’is rather unre¬ 
warding for our purposes). 

91 Laoust reverses Ghazzall’s position (Lapolitique de Gazall, 130). In the Persian, Ghazzali 
does not take sides in the dispute (Kimiyd, 517.6). 

92 Iliya 305.8. The word bdb is to be omitted in the heading. 
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Qimlity (1): knowledge ableness The first quality the peformer must have 
is knowledgeableness ( Him)-, he must know the occasions, limits, modes 
and contraindications of forbidding wrong. 93 

Qimlity (2): scrupulousness The second quality is scrupulousness ( wara c ), 
which he needs in order to ensure that he acts in conformity with what he 
knows. 94 A man might know perfectly well that he was going too far, but 
do so for some motive of his own. At the same time he must be scrupulous 
if people are to accept what he tells them; a corrupt person (fdsiq) who 
attempts the duty will only meet with scorn. 

Qimlity (3): even tempera-ment The third quality is an even temperament 
(husn al-khulq) , 95 The performer of the duty needs this both to restrain his 
own anger and to endure the backlash that his action will provoke. 

Further thoughts on the norms There follows a rather unstructured 
passage with many traditions and anecdotes. 96 Ghazzali first talks about 
the importance of these three norms. He then takes up some further 
themes. He stresses the need to do right as well as command it; to endure 
the unpleasant consequences of forbidding wrong; to minimise one’s 
wants and avoid being beholden to others so that one is free to perform 
the duty; 97 and, once again, to do it nicely. 


3. Wrongs that are commonly met with 

Introductory Ghazzali begins his third chapter by emphasising that it is 
impossible to give an exhaustive account of all the wrongs that may be 
encountered. 98 Instead he offers a representative selection. 99 He notes at 
this point that wrongs are divided into the disapproved ( makruh) and the 
forbidden; where he speaks of a wrong without qualification, we are to 
understand a forbidden wrong. It is commendable ( mustahabb ) to prevent 
a disapproved wrong, and disapproved to remain silent about it. However, 

93 Ibid., 305.11. 94 Ibid., 305.12. 95 Ibid., 305.15. 96 Ibid., 305.20. 

97 Ibid., 306.4. This point, like the previous one, is presented as one of the norms (addb), 
but in what relationship they stand to the three norms already set out is not made clear. 

98 Ibid., 307.12. 

99 The Persian has a less abrupt introduction: it opens with the observation that the world is 
full of wrongs in this day and age, and goes on to the need to do what one can about them 
(Kimiya , 520.7). 
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in a case where the offender is unaware that what he is doing is disap¬ 
proved, it is one’s duty to inform him. 100 

(1) Wrongs in the mosque These wrongs include sloppy prayer, faulty 
recitation of the Koran, the practice whereby pairs of muezzins make a duet 
of the call to prayer, needless repetitions of the call to prayer after daybreak, 
the preacher ( khatih ) who wears black robes made mostly of silk, story¬ 
tellers and preachers ( wu“az ) who mix heresy into what they say, the sale 
of medicines and the like, 101 not to mention the presence of madmen, boys 
and drunks in the mosque. 102 These are just Ghazzali’s leading examples; 
I have left aside his numerous subordinate instances, as also most of his 
qualifications. Thus with regard to preachers, he warns against the young, 
elegantly dressed preacher whose delivery is full of poetry and gesture and 
whose circle is frequented by women. 103 


(2) Wrongs in the market-place The evils Ghazzali mentions here fall 
into three categories. 104 The first is commercial dishonesty: concealment 
of defects in goods; discrepancies in weights and measures; passing off 
reconditioned second-hand clothes as new. The second is engaging in 
transactions that violate legal prescriptions: failure to make a proper con¬ 
tract; the inclusion of defective conditions; usurious transactions; and other 
defective dispositions. The third is the sale of forbidden goods: musical 
instruments; toy animals ( ashkal al-hayawanat al-musawwara) sold for 
small boys during festivals; gold and silver vessels; silk clothes such as can 
only be worn by men, or are locally known to be worn only by them. It is 
evident that Ghazzali is concerned here with the duty of the individual 
Muslim, not that of the officially appointed censor. He makes this clear in 
the case of dishonesty regarding profit margins: if a man says ‘I bought 
these goods for - say - ten and I’m taking a profit of such-and-such’, and 
he is lying, then anyone who is aware of this has a duty to inform the pros¬ 
pective buyer of the deceit. 

100 Ihyd\ 307.15. This passage is actually at the beginning of the section on wrongs in 
mosques. The introduction of such a basic doctrinal distinction at this point in Ghazzali’s 
account is distinctly untidy. 

101 Such commercial activity in mosques need not be forbidden in itself; though best avoided, 
it may be tolerated occasionally unless it is disrupting prayer ( ibid., 309.6). 

102 It is not in itself forbidden for boys to play in the mosque. The case is similar to that of 
commercial activity: a mosque is not a playground (ibid., 309.13). 

103 Ibid., 308.26. The Persian specifies young women (Kimiyd, 521.12), and has further 
material on the abuse of mosques, e.g. as places to settle financial accounts with peasants 
(ibid., 521.19). 

104 Ihyd’, 309.32. The corresponding Persian text (Kimiyd, 522.1) includes polemic against 
the observance of the Zoroastrian festivals of Nawruz and Sada among Muslims. 
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(3) Wrongs in the street These include not just permanent encroach¬ 
ments but also temporary obstructions, unless they cause no inconvenience 
or are the kind of thing that everyone has to have recourse to (as tempo¬ 
rarily placing on the street a load of firewood one is taking home, or teth¬ 
ering an animal there). 105 Streets are for public use ( mushtarakat 
al-manfa c a). The list continues with such evils as unnecessarily transport¬ 
ing loads of thorns in narrow alleys, overloading animals, slaughtering on 
the street, scattering watermelon rind, discharging water from spouts into 
narrow lanes, leaving puddles, mud and snow on the streets (though the 
rights and duties of individuals are limited in this matter), and keeping dogs 
that bother passers-by. 

(4) Wrongs in the bath-house Here the problem starts with the image 
{sura) that one finds at the entrance to the bath-house, or inside it. 106 
One’s duty is to deface this image; if it is too high to reach, one should try 
one’s luck at another bath-house. Images of trees and such are not a 
problem. Then follow the issues of nudity, touching and impurity that 
inevitably arise in such places. In addition, there is the matter of slippery 
surfaces and the liabilities to which they give rise. 107 

(5) Wrongs of hospitality Finally, there are the wrongs committed in 
receiving and entertaining people ( diyafa ). 108 These include laying out silk 
coverings for men, using censers and the like made of silver or gold, 
hanging curtains with images on them, and listening to musical instru¬ 
ments or singing-girls. To these we can add the scandal of women 109 gath¬ 
ering on roofs to watch men when there are youths among them who 
could give rise to temptation. All this requires action, and if one cannot rise 
to the occasion, one has to leave. So also if forbidden food is served, or the 
house is one occupied illegally, or someone present is drinking wine or 
wearing silk or has a golden signet ring, 110 or a heretic is holding forth 


105 Ihya, 310.13. The heading speaks of major thoroughfares {shawari\ Persian shdhrdb ), 
not the alleys typical of residential quarters, but some remarks apply more to the latter. 

106 Ibid., 311.1. 107 The Persian adds wasting water (Kimiyd, 523.22). 

108 I by a \ 311.23. The Persian likewise terms these wrongs munkarat-i mihmdni ( Kimiyd, 
524.3), but refers to them in the introduction to the chapter as wrongs that occur in 
homes ( kbdnahd) (ibid., 520.11). But wrongs occurring in homes are not as such a cat¬ 
egory accessible to hisba', it is being an invited guest that exposes one to them and trig¬ 
gers the duty. 109 Again the Persian specifies young women ( ibid., 524.6). 

110 From the references to silk and gold it is clear that Ghazzall assumes the gathering to be 
male. There follows another discussion of the restraining of boys from committing 
wrongs, at the end of which Ghazzall takes a dim view of the practice of piercing a girl’s 
ears so she can wear golden earrings (Ihya, 312.4). 
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about his heresy, 111 or some joker is regaling the party with ribald and 
untruthful humour. 112 (Humour that is neither untruthful nor indecorous 
is acceptable in moderation, provided it does not become a habit.) Further 
relevant wrongs are extravagance and wastefulness. 113 

(6) Other wrongs There are many other wrongs, and no way to enumer¬ 
ate them all. 114 You can think for yourself of the corresponding wrongs 
associated with informal gatherings (majami c ), 115 the courts of judges, 
offices of state ( dawawin al-salatin ), colleges and the like. 116 Every locale 
has its wrongs. 

(7) Of wrongs in general. Anyone who in this day and age sits at home, 
wherever that may be, is in some measure guilty of failing to instruct people 
and bring them to right conduct. 117 Ignorance of the law regarding the 
conditions for prayer prevails among most urban populations, let alone 
those of the villages and the wildernesses, such as the Beduin, the Kurds or 
the Turcomans. It is mandatory that there should be found in every 118 
mosque and quarter ( mahalla ) of the town a scholar (faqih) to teach 
people their religion, and similarly in every village. Likewise it is the duty 
of every scholar who has discharged his individual duties and is free to 
undertake a collective one to go out into the rural hinterland of his town, 
and to the Beduin, the Kurds and the like, and to give them religious 
instruction. He should, incidentally, take his own food with him, since 
theirs is usually unlawful. 119 Once one scholar undertakes this duty, others 
are dispensed from it. In the same way, every layman who understands the 
conditions of prayer has a duty to instruct others; but the responsibility 
weighs more heavily on scholars. If you know that people are praying 
wrongly in the mosque, you cannot just sit at home, and much the same 
goes for the market-place. Every Muslim has the duty of first setting 
himself to rights, and then, successively, his household, his neighbours, his 
quarter, his town, the surrounding countryside, the wilderness with its 
Beduin, Kurds or whatever, and so on to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
If somebody closer takes action, then those further away are dispensed 

111 Ibid., 312.15. One does not have to leave if the heretic keeps quiet about his heresy, 
though one should make no secret of one’s distaste for him. 112 Ibid., 312.17. 

113 Ibid., 312.23. 114 Ibid., 313.5. 

115 Murtada al-Zabldl explains these as mawddi tajtami 1 fihd ’l-nas (Ithdfi 7:63.1). 

116 At this point the Persian text ends abruptly (Kimiyd, 524.17). 117 Ihya, 313.9. 

118 Insert kull (ibid., 313.12). 

119 The reason Ghazzall gives is that most of their food is acquired illegally; he does not 
mention that such populations might also be expected to be ignorant or lax in matters of 
dietary law. 
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from doing so; otherwise all are guilty. This is a matter of considerably 
more importance than hair-splitting academic investigations. 

4. Commanding and forbidding rulers 

Ghazzali begins his fourth and final chapter by referring back to his earlier 
discussion of the levels ( darajat) of performance. 120 Where the wrongdoer 
is a ruler, there is no problem with the first two levels, namely informing 
and exhorting; but individual subjects may not have recourse to the use of 
force or violence, since this leads to disorder (fitna) and to consequences 
worse than the original wrong. What of harsh language - expressions such 
as ‘You tyrant ( zdlim)\ You who have no fear of God!’? If its use brings 
harm to others, it is not permitted; but if one fears only for oneself, it is 
permitted, and indeed commendable. 121 Thus the early Muslims would 
expose themselves to such risks, knowing that to be killed in such a case 
was martyrdom. 122 Ghazzali now quotes a series of seventeen anecdotes to 
illustrate their courage and plain speaking. 123 This is how things used to 
be; today, alas, the scholars are silent, or if they do speak out, they are inef¬ 
fectual, all because of their love of the things of this world. 124 


3. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GHAZZALI 

Ghazzali’s account of forbidding wrong is a remarkable one, and to the 
best of my knowledge it is almost entirely his own. 125 He does, of course, 
incorporate much previous thinking into his analysis; for example, the 
efficacy-harm matrix is an idea we have already encountered in a work of 
Abu TLayth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). 126 But here, as elsewhere, the 
affinities are not accompanied by the sustained verbal similarities that 
would point to literary dependence. 127 Only for traditions and anecdotes 
about early Muslims is Ghazzali straightforwardly dependent on earlier 
literature. 


120 Ibid 314.1. He seems in fact to be thinking ofhis original five-level schema (see above, 
note 26), not his later eight-level version (see above, 438-41), except that he merges 
the fourth and fifth levels. 

121 Compare the rather different account given above, 43If. 

122 Appropriate traditions are quoted. 123 Ibid ., 314-26. 124 Ibid ., 326.17. 

125 I find nothing in GhazzalT’s account that invites categorisation as Ash'arite (on the ques¬ 
tion ofhis relationship to Ash'arism, cf. G. Makdisi, ‘The non-Ash c arite Shafi'ism of Abu 
Hamid al-GhazzalF, Revue desEtudes Islamiques, 54 (1986), and R. M. Frank, Al-Ghazdli 
and the Ash'arite school, Durham and London 1994). 

126 See above, 432f., for Ghazzali’s version, and above, ch. 12, 313, for Abu ’l-Layth’s. 

127 For a straw in the wind, see below, note 147. 
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One aspect of Ghazzali’s originality is the impressive architecture of his 
account. Even the best of earlier analyses - notably those of the Mu'tazi- 
lites - tended to proceed by stringing together a succession of topics only 
one of which, the conditions of obligation, was given much internal struc¬ 
ture. Ghazzali, by contrast, operates with two distinct structural levels: the 
four basic components ( ark an) and, within each, a set of subordinate ele¬ 
ments - conditions, levels or qualities, as the case may be. This is very 
typical of Ghazzali. Thus schemas in which a topic is broken down into a 
small number of components - usually between three and five - are 
common in his handbook of Shafi'ite law. 128 There too we sometimes find 
subordinate sets of conditions, levels, qualities and the like. 129 A further 
similarity is that in a good many cases we find that the naming of the com¬ 
ponents in his handbook involves some degree of ringing changes on roots, 
though cases in which a single root provides designations for all the com¬ 
ponents of a set - as it does in our case 130 - are relatively uncommon. 131 As 
might be expected, the naming of the four components of forbidding 
wrong seems to be very much a terminological innovation of Ghazzali. 132 

What Ghazzali fails to explain is just why he chose the word hisba as a 
general term for forbidding wrong, and I am not entirely clear why he did 
so. There is, of course, the obvious point that, in order to ring his changes, 
he needed a single term that would cover both commanding right and for¬ 
bidding wrong. But why this one? The modern reader tends to assume that 
Ghazzali is implying an analogy between the duty of the individual to 
forbid wrong and the obligation of the officially appointed censor 

128 See, for example, Ghazzali, Wajiz, 1:106.5 (itikaf), 159.10 ( rahn ), 183.6 ( daman), 
188.3 (wakala). I noted over thirty instances of such sets of arkan in the book, and there 
are doubtless more of them. 

U9 -pirns j n t iie treatment of rahn, the component al-marhun contains three conditions 
(sharait) (ibid., 159.12; for similar sets of conditions, see, for example, ibid., 188.4, 
195.17, 246.5). The component al-sigha in the treatment of ivaqf contains three levels 
(mardtib) (ibid., 245.17; similarly ibid., 2:232.18). There are also components contain¬ 
ing sets of atraf (ibid., 121.5), khisdl (ibid., 125.13), darajdt (ibid., 207.17), and the 
like. 130 For his terms for these components, see above, 428f. 

131 An example in which there is no ringing of changes is hiba, where the three components 
are al-sijyha, al-mawhub and al-qabd (ibid., 1:249.4). An example where the phenome¬ 
non appears, but is not carried through, is dhabli, where the four components are al- 
dhabih, al-dhabh, al-dla and nafs al-dhabh (ibid., 2:205.18). I noted live cases where all 
components are designated by forms of the same root. An example is ‘nriya, where the 
four components are al-mu’ir, al-musta‘ir, al-musta’dr, and sijyhat al-dara (ibid., 
1:203.14). The others instances I noted are rahn (ibid., 159.11, but cf. 162.8), an aspect 
of shuf a (ibid., 214.20), luqata (ibid., 250.18), and an aspect of qisas (ibid., 2:121.3). 
The device is also used by the younger Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1126) in his Bidayat al- 
mujtahid (Cairo 1970-4), with some development; thus the three components of hiba 
appear there as al-wdhib, al-mawhub lahu, and al-hiba (ibid., 2:359.9). 

132 In addition to the pattern of ringing changes on the root, compare the terms nafs al- 
ihtisdb and nafs al-dhabh (for the latter, see the previous note). 
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( muhtasib) to police morals and markets - for all that Ghazzali has nothing 
to say about the duties of the censor. Such analogies do indeed appear in 
our sources, though not very frequently, and they are based on the obvious 
fact that both individual and censor have a duty to forbid wrong. Thus a 
Sufi who has gone on a rampage against the caliph’s wine supply is brought 
before him; asked who he is, he replies: ‘A censor ( muhtasib ).’ When the 
caliph asks him who appointed him to the censorship (, hisba ), he cleverly 
replies: ‘He who appointed you to the imamate.’ 133 More significantly for 
our purposes, GhazzalT’s fellow-Shafi'ite Mawardi (d. 450/1058) at the 
beginning of his chapter on the censorship defines the term hisba as com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong, though he then goes on to distin¬ 
guish systematically between the individual performer of the duty 
( al-mutatawwi *) and the official censor (whom alone he terms al- 
muhtasib ). 134 But while this provides a limited precedent, it does not tell 
us what Ghazzali had in mind in basing his terminology on the term hisba. 
My own feeling is that the key element in the background is the idea of 
doing something for God’s sake, without personal or worldly motives of 
any kind. 135 This makes sense inasmuch as someone who forbids wrong, if 
not corruptly motivated, is doing something precisely for God’s sake - and 
not with a view to furthering his own interests, legitimate or otherwise. 136 
The problem is, of course, that forbidding wrong is far from being the only 
thing that can or should be done for God’s sake. 137 And with the single 


133 Ihyd\ 326.5; DhahabI, Siyar , 14:76.6; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm, years 291-300, 71.14. 
For the story, see below, note 257. For similar anecdotes, see below, note 226, and ch. 
19, note 139. 134 Mawardi, Ahkdm , 315.3. 

135 One does, of course, stand to attain a reward in the next life. 

136 It is, I think, for this reason that we sometimes find the verb ihtasaba used in older sources 
in contexts connected with al-amr bil-maruf. See, for example, above, ch. 4, note 97; 
Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt , 5:313.1, where the word should be vocalised yahtasibu (for this 
passage, cf. above, ch. 4, note 78); Juwaynl, Ghiydth , 177.6; Khwaja 'Abdallah Ansan (d. 
481/1089), Tabaqdt al-sujiyya (in Persian), ed. M. S. Mawla’I, n.p. 1362 sh., 397.5 (I 
owe this reference to Gerhard Bowering). See also above, ch. 12, notes 28f. 

137 For example, a witness who has come all the way from Seville to give evidence in Cordoba 
is asked by the suspicious qadt: ‘Are you doing this for God’s sake ( muhtasib) or for your 
own profit ( muktasib)V (KhushanI, Quddt , 158.2, cited in Chalmeta, El c sehor del zoco 3 , 
405). It is, as it happens, from Muslim Spain that modern scholars have most energeti¬ 
cally collected examples of the use of the term muhtasib and related forms (for the period 
prior to Ghazzali, see ibid., 403-8, and M. Fierro, ‘El proceso contra Ibn Hatim al- 
TulaytulF, Estudios onomdstico-biojyrdficos de al-Andalus , vol. 6, Madrid 1994,191,196). 
Some of this material displays usages that would not be out of place in the east. However, 
the term muhtasib is often used in these texts to refer to someone who makes a practice 
of doing things for God’s sake; such variously meddlesome and pious activities could 
include al-amr bil-ma c ruf.\ but were clearly not confined to it. What made this western 
usage possible was doubdess the fact that, in the west in contrast to the east, the term 
muhtasib was not in common use in the sense of censor. 
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exception of Mawardl’s initial definition of hisba , I have encountered no 
cases in texts written before the time of Ghazzali in which forms related to 
this term are unmistakably being used synonymously with forbidding 
wrong. But perhaps there was enough in the air; 138 and once we accept 
GhazzalT’s choice of root, the rest of his terminology makes good sense 
against the background of his legal thought. 

All this is not to say that Ghazzali’s architecture is by any means flawless. 
There is still a good deal about his account that is untidy or not thought 
through, as I have had occasion to point out from time to time. The 
chapter on the obligatoriness of forbidding wrong is deficient in analysis; 139 
as a result, the question whether wrongs can be divided into the forbidden 
and the merely disapproved, and of the effect of these categories on the 
duty, is not dealt with till the beginning of the section on wrongs in 
mosques. 140 Likewise the eight levels of performance of the duty seem to 
represent a development from an earlier five-level schema which still sur¬ 
vives in two passages. 141 Other passages balloon with too much unstruc¬ 
tured material, as with the string of topics I have labelled ‘loose ends’, 142 
and the passage I have called ‘further thoughts on the norms’. 143 The last 
chapter, on rebuking rulers, covers the same ground as the latter part of 
the ‘excursus’ to the discussion of the question of official permission. 144 
Altogether, there is no denying that Ghazzali could have used the services 
of a good copy-editor. 145 But such lapses are likely to be the result of 
writing too much and too fast. They are not a reflection of any limitation 
in Ghazzali’s conception of what constitutes clear and effective analysis, 
nor do they detract from his extraordinary willingness to modify or 
abandon traditional ways of handling the subject. 

The other aspect of his account that is often original is the handling of 
the practicalities of the duty. It is rare for a scholar to tell us whether it is 
incumbent on slaves and women to forbid wrong, and still more so for him 
to mention peasants, Beduin, Kurds and Turcomans. 146 The whole passage 


138 In addition to the usages already noted, there is a suggestive lexicographical explanation 
of the verb ihtasabci as meaning to reprove someone for something: wa-’btasabta ‘alaybi 
kadhd idhd ankartahu 'alciyhi (Jawharl (d. c. 398/1007), Sihdh , ed. A. ‘A. 'Attar, Cairo 
1377, 110a.20; see also Lane, Lexicon , 565£). This usage may, of course, be confined to 
lexicography. 

139 For the lack of a discussion of the question whether or not the duty can be grounded in 

reason, cf. above, note 8. 140 Cf. above, notes 8, 100. 

141 See above, notes 26, 120. 142 See above, 434f. 143 See above, 442. 

144 See above, 431f. 145 See also above, notes 11, 48, 50, 63. 

146 For slaves and women, see above, note 15, and cf. above, 431fi; for the inhabitants of the 
countryside, see above, note 78, and 445f. 
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on the duties of scholars not just within their urban environments but also 
outside them represents a very unusual perspective. 147 The survey of com¬ 
monly encountered wrongs is (so far as I know) unprecedented, both as an 
idea and in most of its detail. 148 Equally striking is the freedom with which 
Ghazzali brings psychological insights to bear in doctrinal questions, as 
with his remarks on the subjectivity of expectations, 149 the psychology of 
ignorance, 150 and the lure of the ego-trip. 151 Such insights are not them¬ 
selves necessarily new, but they are new to the genre. Ghazzali also displays 
a very real sense of what can and cannot be determined by laying down 
rules in advance. He has a vivid awareness that life is full of problematic 
cases and grey areas, and that individuals have to make judgements about 
them as best they can. 152 All in all, there is a great deal of fresh air in 
GhazzalT’s account. 


4. THE LEGACY OF GHAZZALI 

This is not the place to consider whether the religious sciences were mor¬ 
ibund in Ghazzali’s time, and whether he succeeded in his aim of reviving 
them. It is enough that the book he devoted to this project, the Revival of 
the religions sciences, was extraordinarily successful down the centuries. The 
reasons for this success go beyond the particular qualities I have picked out 
from his account of forbidding wrong. But at least one of these, effective 
organisation, was already highlighted in the traditional Muslim world. The 
Spanish doctor and philosopher Ibn Tumlus (d. 620/1223f.) describes 
how people were attracted by the unprecedentedly well-ordered and well- 
arranged character of Ghazzali’s works, 153 while the Imam! Muhsin al-Fayd 
(d. 1091/1680) comments on the clarity and good arrangement of the 
Revival , 154 

The wide diffusion of the work, and consequently of its account of for¬ 
bidding wrong, is documented by a mass of evidence that remains largely 


147 See above, 445f. There is, incidentally, a parallel between Ghazzali’s point about the 
indefinitely widening horizons of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf(Ihyd 3 , 313.27-30) and a very similar 
idea of Galen’s (see the text in P. Kraus, ‘ Kitdb al-akhldq li-Jallnus’, Majallat ICulliyyat 
al-adab bi'l-Jdmi'a al-Misriyya , 5 (1937), 39.12-14; English translation in J. N. Mattock, 
‘A translation of the Arabic epitome of Galen’s book Peri ethon\ in S. M. Stern et al. 
(eds.), Islamic philosophy and the classical tradition , Oxford 1972, 248 (I owe this refer¬ 
ence to Bald Tezcan)). But the parallel is isolated, and the wordings are quite different. 

148 See above, 442-6. 149 See above, note 50. 150 See above, 439. 

151 See above, 439. 152 See above, notes 48, 53, 73. 

153 Ibn Tumlus, Madkhal , 12.17, quoted in ManunI, i Ihyd 3 \ 132. He speaks of judat al- 
nizdm wa 3 l-tartib. 

154 Fayd, Mahajja , 1:1.8, speaking of husn al-baydn wa 3 l-tahrir wa-judat al-tartib wa 3 l-taqrir. 
The words we should take seriously (because they do not rhyme) are bay an and tartib. 
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unstudied. 155 In attempting to sketch the fortunes of the work, I have 
arranged the material I have collected in terms of sects and schools, since 
these are the prime categories of this study; but it should be remembered 
that to a large extent the literary vector is likely to have been Sufi. 

The interest rapidly generated by the work among Ghazzali’s fellow- 
Shafi'ites is nicely illustrated by the case of his pupil Abu d-Fath ibn Barhan 
(d. 518/1124). This Ibn Barhan was a grossly overworked teacher who at 
one time held a position at the Nizamiyya. When asked by his students to 
teach the Revival , he at first refused for lack of time, but eventually agreed 
to put on the course in the middle of the night. 156 Thereafter two phenom¬ 
ena are worthy of note among the Shafi'ites. One is the existence of people 
who had the work by heart, or nearly so. 157 The other is the prolifera¬ 
tion of epitomes. 158 There was one by Ghazzali’s brother Ahmad 
(d. c. 520/1126), 159 one by the Yemeni Yahya ibn Abi TKhayr al- 
‘Imranl (d. 558/1163), 160 one by the Yemeni Muhammad ibn Sa'id 


155 p or ! | lc manuscripts of the work, see Brockelmann, Geschichte , supplementary volumes, 
1:748 no. 25, and second edition, 1:539 no. 25; C A. BadawT, Muallafdt al-Ghazdli, Cairo 
1961, 98-112. For a rich study of the reverberations of a controversial theological idea 
of GhazzalT’s, see E. L. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic thought: the dispute over al-GhazdlVs 
‘best of all possible worlds’, Princeton 1984, esp. ch. 2. 

156 Subld, Tabaqdt, 6:30.14, whence H. Laoust, ‘La survie de Gazall d’apres SubkF, Bulletin 
d’Etudes Orientales, 25 (1972), 158 no. 2. 

157 For Abu Talib al-RazI (d. c. 522/1128), see Subkl, Tabaqdt , 7:180.9, whence Laoust, 
‘Survie’, 158 no. 4; for Sharaf al-Dln al-Mawsill (d. 622/1225), who used to teach the 
book from memory, see below, note 162; for Bilall (d. 820/1417), see below, note 211. 
With these we may compare a Tunisian who memorised the work (Ibn al-Zayyat, 
Tashawwuf 179.15, noted in Manual, ‘ Ihyd 33 , 132 no. 3). 

158 A general idea of the number of epitomes made of the book can be obtained from 
Brockelmann, Geschichte , supplementary volumes, l:748f. no. 25, 750 no. 29; second 
edition, 1:539f. no. 25, 540f. no. 29; and BadawT, Muallafdt, 114-18 (listing twenty- 
six epitomes). For two modern epitomes, see below, ch. 18, notes 8, 155. I have looked 
at all published and unpublished epitomes that were easily accessible to me. 

159 Ahmad al-Ghazzall made a one-volume abridgement of the Ihyd 3 which he called the 
Lubdb al-Ihyd 3 (Subld, Tabaqdt, 6:60.7, whence Laoust, ‘Survie’, 158 no. 3). The work 
is extant (see M. Bouyges, Essai de chronologic des oeuvres de al-Ghazali, Beirut 1959, 
135f. no. 219; also Brockelmann, Geschichte, second edition, 1:539f. no. 1, and BadawT, 
Muallafdt, 114 no. 1). I have consulted ms. Princeton, Garrett 1079H (for this manu¬ 
script, see Hitti, Catalog, 448 no. 1482). The treatment of the kitdb al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 
(ff. 28b-30a) is uninteresting. 

160 Subld, Tabaqdt, 7:338.6, whence Laoust, ‘Survie’, 161 no. 20; Ja'dT (fl . later 
sixth/twelfth century), Tabaqdt fuqahd 3 al-Taman, ed. F. Sayyid, Cairo 1957, 181.4; 
JanadT (d. 732/1331f.), al-Suluk ft tabaqdt al- c ulamd 3 wa 3 l-muluk, ed. M. C A. H. al- 
Akwa c al-HiwalT, Yemen 1983-, 1:344.5; Yafi'I (d. 768/1367), Mir 3 at al-jandn, 
Hyderabad 1337-9, 3:323.14. The work has been identified with an epitome of the Ihyd 3 
preserved in a Bankipore manuscript (Arabic 841, see Brockelmann, Geschichte, supple¬ 
mentary volumes, 1:748 no. la; BadawT, Muallafdt, 115 no. 5; Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Calcutta and Patna 
1908-46, 13:24f. no. 841). The title-page of the manuscript offers the title Mukhtasar 
al-Ihyd 3 , which is certainly an accurate description, but gives the author’s name as MuhyT 
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al-Qurayzi (d. 575/1179), judge of Lahj, 161 two by Sharaf al-Din al- 
Mawsili (d. 622/1225), 162 one by a certain Jamal al-DIn Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi al-Shafi‘I (d. 679/128012), 163 one by the Cairene 
Sufi Bilal! (d. 820/1417), 164 and doubtless others. At the same time, many 
Shafi'ites writing on forbidding wrong after the time of Ghazzall quote or 
make use of his treatment of the subject. Such is the case with Ibn al- 


Footnote 160 ( cont.) 

5 1-Dln Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn Musa, with a nisba which might be read 
as al-Najabl (unvowelled, with the second and third consonants unpointed). By contrast, 
the biographical sources usually give the Yemeni scholar’s kunya as Abu THusayn, say 
nothing of the laqab or nisba found in the manuscript, and mention Muhammad ibn 
Musa only as a distant ancestor. However, Hajjl Khalifa (d. 1067/1657), referring to 
what is likely to be the same work, gives the author’s name as Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya ibn 
Abl TKhayr al-Yamanl ( Kashf al-zunun , 24.31), and the same form appears already in 
Yafi'T, Mir 3 dt, 3:318.9. So the identification is plausible, though in the absence of inter¬ 
nal evidence it is hard to feel confident of it. The abridgement of Ghazzall’s account of 
forbidding wrong ( Mukhtasar al-Ihyd 3 , ff. 63b.12-67a.13) is in any case disappointing. 
Ghazzall’s analysis disappears, though the term hisba is used in one passage (ibid., 
f. 64b.7); what remains is mostly anecdotes about rebuking rulers. I am much indebted 
to the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library for sending me a microfilm of the relevant 
parts of the manuscript. 161 Ja'dT, Tabaqdt, 225.11; JanadI, Suluk , 1:433.13. 

162 He twice made epitomes of the Ihya, one large and one small, and used to teach from 
the book from memory (Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), Wafaydt al-a c ydn, ed. I. 'Abbas, 
Beirut 1971-2, 1:108.8 (remembering him from personal experience as an incomparable 
lecturer in Irbil, ibid., 108.17); similarly Subkl, Tabaqdt, 8:39.5, whence Laoust, ‘Survie’, 
164 no. 36). One of the two epitomes survives (Sharaf al-Din al-Mawsill (d. 622/1225), 
Rulo al-Ihyd 3 wa-rawh al-ahyd 3 , ms. Oxford, Bodleian, Pocock 240, item 2; see 
Brockelmann, Geschichte, second edition, 1:540 no. 3; Badawl, Muallafdt, 115 no. 3; 
and J. Uri, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codicum manuscriptorum orientalium catalojyus, first 
part, Oxford 1787, 62 no. 71). The whole work occupies less than thirty not very dense 
folios, and Ghazzall’s kitdb al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is reduced to less than a page (f. 
53a.19-53b.16); so this must surely be the smaller of the two epitomes. I am indebted 
to Chase Robinson for examining the manuscript for me and sending me copies of the 
relevant parts. 

163 Jamal al-Din Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah al-Khwarazmi al-Shafi'I (d. 679/1280P), 

Dhukhr al-muntahifi 3 l- c ilm al-jali wa 3 l-khafi, ms. London, British Library, Add. 7,275. 
For this work, see Brockelmann, Geschichte, second edition, 1:540 no. 6, and Badawl, 
Muallafdt, 115 no. 6; for the manuscript, see Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum ori¬ 
entalium qui in Museo Britannico asservantur. Pars secunda, codices Arabicos amplectens, 
London 1846-52, 337 no. 740. The name of the author and the title of the work are 
given on a tide-page in the same hand as the rest of the text, but do not appear in the 
body of the work. There is also a fragmentary manuscript in Cairo, for which see Fihrist 
al-kutub al-Arabiyya al-mahfuza bi 3 l-Kutubkhdna al-Khidiwiyya al-Misriyya, Cairo 
1305-10, 7:297.23. The cataloguers give the same title, but state the name of the author 
somewhat differendy, adding among other things that he was a Meccan; they also supply 
the death date of 679/1280fi, which is adopted by Brockelmann and Badawl. I have not 
succeeded in identifying the author in the biographical literature. He certainly post-dates 
Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), since he mentions his Minhdj al-qasidin (KhwarazmI, 
Dhukhr, f. 2b.5; cf. above, ch. 6, note 177). To judge from his introductory remarks, he 
was a Sufi; note, for example, the oppositions zdhir/bdtin (ibid., ff. lb.25, 2a.25), 
shana/haqiqa (ibid., ff. 2b.1), and mu'dmala/mukdshafa (ibid., f. 2a.2, 2a.13). His 
epitome of Ghazzall’s treatment of forbidding wrong (ibid., ff. 116b-121a) offers 
nothing of interest. 164 The work is extant, see below, note 211. 
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Ulthuwwa (d. 729/1329), 165 ‘All ibn Shihab al-Hamadam (d. 786/ 
1385), 166 Taftazanl (d. 793/1390), 167 Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 814/1411), 168 
Dawani (d. 908/1502), 169 Khunji (d. 927/1521), 170 FashnI (writing in 
978/1570), 171 Bajuri (d. 1276/1860), 172 and doubtless others 173 - but 
not, significandy, Amid! (d. 631/1233) 174 or Nawawi (d. 676/1277). 175 

More striking is the appearance of epitomes and customised versions of 
the work among other sects and schools. On the Sunni side, we have already 
encountered this phenomenon among the Malilus. 176 Here TurtushT 
(d. 520/1126) remarks in the introduction to his recension that, of the 


165 p or cxam p] Ci compare Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma’Hlim, 7.11-8.11, with Ihyd’, 286.2-13. 
Most of the material of Ma c dlim, 14-22 is likewise from Ghazzall’s account (the parallels 
are largely unremarked by the editor). 

166 HamadanI devotes the seventh chapter of his work on rulership to al-amr bil-maWuf 
(Dhakhira, 157-93; for the work in general, see Teufel, Lebensbeschreibunjy , 43-6). The 
structure is taken from Ghazzall, together with most of the material. Though HamadanI 
is writing in Persian, his source is the Ihyd 3 , not the Kimiyd (compare, for example, the 
wording on noxious dogs in Dhakhira , 191.2, with that found in Ihyd 3 , 310.32, and 
Kimiyd , 523.11). For HamadanI’s school allegiance, see above, ch. 12, note 188. 

167 Taftazanl summarises Ghazzall’s doctrine in a few lines in his commentary on the ‘three 
modes’ tradition ( Shark hadith al-Arba c in , 105.24). On the other hand, he owes little or 
nothing to Ghazzall in the account of al-amr bil-mnruf in his Shark al-Maqdsid 
(5:171-5, for the sources of which see above, ch. 13, 351). 

168 Ibn al-Nahhas relies on Ghazzall for the doctrinal bedrock of his account, but does not 
use his hisba terminology (see above, ch. 13, note 119). 

169 Dawani seems to be borrowing Ghazzall’s wording on the duty to stay at home (Shark, 
211.8; compare Ihyd 3 , 292.17, and cf. above, 432 case (1)). 

170 Ghazzall is the main source behind the chapter on the muhtasib in Khunji (d. 927/1521), 
Suluk al-muluk, ed. M. ‘A. Muwahhid, Tehran 1362 sh., 175-99. KhunjI’s borrowing 
may be acknowledged (as 176.17-177.22, cf. Ihyd 3 , 301.20-305.7), unacknowledged (as 
184.21-187.10, cf. Ihyd 3 , 289.21-291.9), or credited to an intermediate source (as 
188.10-189.9, cf. Ihyd 3 , 297.7-299.5). KhunjI’s account was brought to my attention by 
Mark Tulloss. 

171 FashnI in his commentary to the ‘three modes’ tradition cites Ghazzall for the case of the 
fastidious rapist ( Majdlis, 135.4; cf. above, note 21). 

172 Bajuri likewise cites Ghazzall for the fastidious rapist in his commentary on the versified 
creed ofLaqanl ( Tuhfa, apud Yj&opm,Jawharat al-tawhid, 202.11). 

173 A version of Ghazzall’s survey of common wrongs turns up (without mention of his 
name) in an edition of the popular Egyptian catechism of JurdanI (d. 1331/1912f.) (see 
the translation in A. Jeffery, A reader on Islam, The Hague 1962, 512-15; the last section 
does not stem from Ghazzall). See also Shirblnl, Mujyhrii, 4:211.12. 

174 Cf. above, ch. 13, 349f. 

175 Cf. above, ch. 13, 35 If. Although he made no use of Ghazzall’s account in his commen¬ 
tary on the ‘three modes’ tradition, he nevertheless ends the rather uninteresting section 
on al-amr bi'l-ma'ruf'm his later Adhkdr by referring the reader not only to his own com¬ 
mentary, but also to the Ihyd 3 , which he says is the best place to go for the doctrinal aspects 
(shurut wa-sifdt) of forbidding wrong (Nawawi (d. 676/1277), al-Adhkdr al- 
muntakhaba min kaldm Sayyid al-Abrdr, Cairo 1988, 418.13; I owe this reference to 
Mona Zaki). 

176 See above, ch. 14, 373 for TurtushI (d. 520/1126), Ibn al-Rammama (d. 567/1172), 
Abu ‘All al-MasIlI (fl. second half of the sixth/tvvelfth century), and also KhazrajI 
(d. 539/1145). Isma‘Il Pasha al-Baghdadl ascribes an epitome of the Ihyd 3 to Wadi AshI 
(d. 657/1259) (Hadiyyat al- c drifin, 2:126.29; I owe this reference to Maribel Fierro). 
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countless works on piety ( taqwa ), the Revival is the best, but that it suffers 
from a number of faults which he proceeds to list. 177 Among the Hanbalites, 
it was Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201) who went to work in this way. 178 
Someone going into spiritual retreat wanted a book to take with him, and 
chose the Revival , claiming it to be unique of its kind ( infirdduhufijinsihi ); 
Ibn al-jawzl responded by pointing out the hidden faults of the book, and 
undertaking to remedy them in his recension. 179 Among the Hanafis, we 
possess an epitome of the work which may date front the early ninth/fif¬ 
teenth century, on which ‘All al-Qaii (d. 1014/1606) wrote a commentary 
which in effect restores much material omitted by the epitomiser. 180 On the 
Ibadi side, there is the recension of Jay tall (d. 750/1349f.); 181 the back¬ 
ground to this is perhaps the popularity of the work in North Africa under 
the Almohads (r. 524-668/1130-1269). 182 On the Shl'ite side, both the 
Zaydis and Imarnls have their versions of the work - though not, so far as I 
know, the Isma'ills. The Zaydis owe their recension to the imam ah 
Mu’ayyad Yahya ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348f.); 183 this version is likely to 
reflect the currency of the work among the Yemeni Shafi'ites. 184 The Imam! 
recension was produced by Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680); 185 he explains 
that the Revival , for all its considerable virtues, was unfortunately written by 
Ghazzali before his conversion to ShT'ism, and that consequendy much of it 
is based on false Sunni principles (usid ‘ammiyya fasida). lS6 The relative 


177 See the passage published in Manunl, ‘ Ihya ”, 135.10. Compare also the remark of QadI 
‘Iyad (d. 544/1149) reported by his son that it would be good to make an epitome of 
the Ihya 3 containing only its sound elements ( mafihi min khalis al- c ilm) (Muhammad ibn 
‘Iyad (d. 575/1179f.), al-Ta c nf bi 3 l-Qadt 'Iyad, ed. M. Sharlfa, n.p. n.d., 106.12, cited 
in S. Ghurab, ‘Hawl ihraq al-Murabitln li- Ihya 3 al-Ghazzall’, in Actus del IV Coloquio 
Hispano-Tunecino, Madrid 1983, 153). 178 See above, ch. 6, note 177. 

179 Ahmad ibn Qudama, Mukhtasar, 3.1; also Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam , ed. Hyderabad, 
9:170.6. 180 See above, ch. 12, 320f. 

181 See above, ch. 15, 401-3, and cf. 423f. 

182 For this see Manunl, ‘ Ihya ”, 132-4. 

183 For the Tasfiya of Yahya ibn Hamza, see above, ch. 10, 246; for the influence of GhazzalT 
in Yahya ibn Hamza’s Shamil , see above, ch. 10, 246f. 

184 See above, notes 160f, for two epitomisers in this milieu. A third Yemeni Shafi'ite, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-‘lmranl (d. 572/1176f.), is known to have set about copying 
the Ihya 3 ( Ja‘dl, Tabaqat , 193.7; JanadI, Suluk , 1:392.12). 

185 See above, ch. 11, note 219. He entities his recension al-Mahajja al-bayda ft tahdhib al- 
Ihya 5 , or, if you prefer, ft ihya 3 al-Ihya 3 (Fayd, Mahajja , 1:3.17). In the kitab al-amr bi 3 l- 
ma'ruf, Muhsin al-Fayd is a fairly drastic editor: he introduces ImamI traditions (see, for 
example, Mahajja , 4:102.4, 107.6), freely discards GhazzalT’s analysis as based on the 
false principles of the Sunnis ( usuluhum al-fasida , ibid., 106.7), and turns the sectarian 
knife after recounting an anecdote of Ghazzall’s in which a libertine caught in the act 
rebukes ‘Umar for intrusion (ibid., 109.11); see also above, ch. 11, notes 285f. (on rude¬ 
ness to rulers). It is striking that Muhsin al-Fayd, despite his initial complimentary remark 
on Ghazzall’s organisation of his material (see above, note 154), makes little use of the 
schemas set out by GhazzalT in the kitab al-amr bil-maWuf. 

186 Fayd, Mahajja, 1:1.6. For a sceptical review of the ImamI reports of GhazzalT’s conver- 
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dates at which the various Muslim sects and schools get their recensions are 
suggestive of the relative distance between each of them and the Shafi'ites: 
the Malikls by or even before the beginning of the sixth/eleventh century, 
the Hanbalites later in the sixth/eleventh century, the Zaydis and Ibadls in 
the eighth/fourteenth century, the Imamls in the eleventh/seventeenth. 187 
But even the Christians had their version. 188 

At the same time the work was often mined by other non-Shafi'ite 
authors writing on forbidding wrong. We have seen this among the Malikls 
with Ibn al-Munasif (d. 620/1223), 189 among the Hanbalites with Zayn 
al-DIn al-Salihl (d. 856/1452), 190 among the Hanafis with a whole series 
of authors, 191 and likewise among the Imamls. 192 Ghazzall’s terminology 
further left its mark on Koranic exegesis. 193 

But the work did not please everyone. The controversy surrounding it 
was most visible in the west, where the book is likely to have been available 
as early as 495/1101f. 194 It was the target of hostile tracts among the 


sion, see Khwansarl (d. 1313/1895), Rawdat al-janndt, Tehran and Qumm 1390-2, 
8:3-19 (I am indebted to Etan Kohlberg for this reference). 

187 The Imamls had, of course, heard of Ghazzall long before Muhsin al-Fayd: Ibn Tawus 
(d. 664/1266) has citations from the Ihyd 3 (Kohlberg, Ibn Tdwus , 188 no. 188). If the 
Hanafis had not made themselves a version of the Ihyd 3 before the ninth/fifteenth 
century, this is surprisingly late. 188 See below, appendix 2. 

189 See above, ch. 14, 371f. Note also that Ibn al-Zayyat ( Tashawwuf, 100.13) quotes a prayer 
recommended by Kliadir from the kitdb al al-amr btl-ma c rufoi the Ihyd 3 (322.35). 

190 See above, ch. 7, 162 (and cf. ch. 8, note 121, on the use of the book by Baytar (d. 
1396/1976) in his articles in Umm al-qurd). 

191 See the information given above, ch. 12, regarding the following authors: Ya'qub ibn 
Seyyid 'All (d. 931/1524f.) (note 103), Kemalpashazade (d. 940/1534) (note 104), 
Tashkoprlzade (d. 968/1561) (321fi), QarabaghI (tenth/sixteenth century?) (note 105), 
'Ismat Allah of Saharanpur (d. 1133/1720f.) (322£), Isma'Il Haqql (d. 1137/1725) 
(notes 98fi), 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731) (note 154), and Haydarlzade 
(d. 1349/1931) (331-3), whence Osman Nuri (d. 1381/1961) (330fi). For two cases 
of Hanafis using hisba and ihtisdb in Ghazzall’s sense, see above, ch. 12, note 145. 

192 For the appearance of the Ghazzalian terminology of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf among the 
Imamls well before Muhsin al-Fayd, see above, ch. 11, note 298. A later author who 
incorporates much Ghazzalian material left aside by Muhsin al-Fayd is Mahdl al-Naraql. 
Thus he includes Ghazzall’s levels of response (Jdmi al-sa c dddt, 2:246.13) and his survey 
of common wrongs (ibid., 249-51; both are carried over in his son’s Persian rendering, 
Mi c rdj al-sa'dda , 519.5, 519.26); Muhsin al-Fayd, by contrast, includes only one of 
GhazzalT’s levels ( Mahajja , 4:110.13), and dismisses Ghazzall’s survey as useless (ibid., 
111.22). For Naraqi’s use of Ghazzall’s hisba terminology, abandoned by his son, see 
above, ch. 11, note 298. QadI Sa'Id al-Qumml had likewise adopted Ghazzall’s schema 
of levels (Sharh Tawhtd al-Saduq, 1:742.16), editing them in a manner that may in turn 
have influenced NaraqI. 193 See above, ch. 2, note 36. 

194 Abu Baler ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148) heard it from Ghazzall himself in 490/1097 (F. 
Jabre, ‘La biographie et l’oeuvre de Ghazall reconsiderees a la lumiere des Tabaqdt dc 
Sobkl’, MIDEO, 1 (1954), 87f., citing Ibn al-'Arabl, al- c Awdsim min al-qawdsim, ed. 
'A. TalibI, in his Ard 3 Abi Bakr ibn al-Arabi al-kaldmiyya, Algiers n.d., 2:30.10). Ibn 
al-'Arabl returned from his travels in 495/1 lOlf. (ibid., 290.2, cited in ManunI, ‘Ihyd 33 , 
126 n.7). 
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scholars; 195 one of them, the same TurtushI who made a recension of the 
work, pronounced that the Revival ought to be burnt. 196 It was also the 
object of official persecution on the part of rulers of the Almoravid dynasty 
(r. 454-541/1062-1147). 197 We have the text of an edict sent to Valencia 
in 538/1143 by the Almoravid ruler Tashufin ibn ‘All (r. 537-40/ 
1142-6) ordering that special efforts be made to root out and burn copies 
of the works of Ghazzali, with binding oaths to be administered to those 
suspected of concealing them. 198 

Just as the book as a whole could disturb people, so also Ghazzalfs treat¬ 
ment of forbidding wrong. As we have seen, his views on this subject are 
marked by a certain flirtation with radicalism. 199 In this Ghazzali may have 
owed something to his teacher Juwayni, 200 and he may also have been 
reacting to the Hanafi chauvinism of the Seljuq rulers of his day. The duty 
of course extends to every one, 201 not just rulers and scholars. More 
remarkably, he is prepared to allow individual subjects to have recourse to 
weapons where necessary, 202 and even to sanction the formation of armed 
bands to implement the duty without the permission of the ruler. 203 And 
while there is no question of countenancing rebellion, Ghazzali is no 
accommodationist: he displays great enthusiasm for men who take their 
lives in their hands and rebuke unjust rulers in harsh and uncompromising 
language. 204 In espousing such views Ghazzali may have been pushing 


195 For TurtushI, see Fierro’s discussion of his epistle to one Ibn al-Muzaffar in her intro- 
duction to her translation of his Hawddith, 61-4 no. 19. For Ibn Hamdln (d. 508/1114), 
qadi of Cordoba, see ManunI, < ’Ihyd } \ 127 n. 11. For Mazari (d. 536/1141, if this is the 
right Mazari), see ibid., 130f. (with remarks on the question which Mazari is the author 
of the work in question). For Ilblrl (d. 537/1142f.), see ibid., 131. 

196 See the text from his epistle to Ibn al-Muzaffar published in Ghurab, ‘Ihraq’, 162.4; also 
in WansharlsI, Miydr, 12:187.13. 

197 For the literary sources, see ManunI, < ’Ihyd , \ 127-30. Ghurab is inclined to view the his¬ 
toricity of the burning with scepticism, or as having happened only on a small scale (see 
his summing-up in his ‘Ihraq’, 155). His main arguments are that the literary sources, 
which are of the Almohad period, are biased against the Almoravids (ibid., 150), and that 
the biographies of Ibn Hamdln make no mention of the burning (ibid., 145). Each of 
these points has merit, but given TurtushI’s approval of the burning of the book, and the 
edict of 538/1143, what the literary sources tell us is entirely plausible. 

198 H. Mu’nis, ‘Nusus siyasiyya c an fatrat al-intiqal min al-Murabitln ila TMuwahhidln’, 
Majallat al-Ma : had al-Misri lil-dirdsat al-Islamiyya ft Madrid, 3 (1955), 113.4, cited in 
ManunI, i 'Ihya' ) , 128. Cf. the shocked marginal protest transcribed by Mu’nis in his foot¬ 
note. 

199 As noted by Madelung (‘Amr be ma'ruf’, 994a; cf. Lambton, State and government, 312). 

200 Cf. above, ch. 13, 346. 

201 Note particularly the formulations of the Persian (above, notes 14, 27). 

202 See above, 441, and contrast JuwaynI’s view (above, ch. 13, note 54). This difference is 

noted by Madelung (‘Amr be ma c ruf’, 994b). 203 See above, note 91. 

204 Note how the need to respect the majesty (hayba) of rulers (see above, note 34) has been 
forgotten by the time we get to the chapter on rebuking them (see above, note 121). 
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against the limits of Sunni political attitudes to established authority, and 
on occasion his nerve seems to falter. 205 It is not surprising that posterity 
had more or less extensive reservations with regard to these matters. 

It was Ghazzall’s views on armed bands that provoked the most wide¬ 
spread dissent. Scholars borrowing his account often modified it to recom¬ 
mend or require the permission of the ruler tor such activity: so the 
Hanbalite Ibn al-Jawzi, 206 the Malik! Ibn al-Munasif, 207 an epitomiser 
writing in 689/1291, 208 the Zaydl Yahya ibn Hamza (speaking also for the 
Mu'tazilites), 209 Hamadam, 210 the Shafi'ite Sufi Bilal!, 211 and the Hanafi 
Tashkoprlzade (d. 968/1561). 212 Some exclude the use of arms by indi¬ 
viduals, as does Tashkoprlzade, 213 or even deny them recourse to physical 


205 At the point at which the Arabic allows the formation of armed bands without official per- 
mission, the Persian sits on the fence (see above, note 91); and in an earlier passage the 
Persian favours such permission (see above, note 28). 206 See above, ch. 6, note 182. 

207 See above, ch. 14, notes 105, 107. 

208 'All ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-RazI (writing 689/1291), al-Mustakhlas min Ihya 3 

c ulum al-din , ms. Istanbul, Stileymaniye, Aya Sofya 2,097, f. 86b.20, stating that it is best 
not to seek helpers without the command of the ruler, since the common people 
( c awdmm) cannot be trusted to persist in the path of the law unless there is someone to 
restrain them (ilia bi-wdzi c ). The work is mentioned by Brockelmann ( Geschichte , second 
edition, 1:540 no. 4) and BadawT (Mu''allafdt, 115 no. 4); I have not been able to iden¬ 
tify the author, and do not know to which law-school he belonged (doubtless he was a 
Shafi'ite or a Hanafi). The manuscript contains Persian interlinear glosses (see, for 
example, ff. 85b, 86b). 209 See above, ch. 10, note 135, and cf. note 116. 

210 HamadanI, Dhakhira , 168.20 (cf. above, note 28). But when he comes to GhazzalT’s 
main discussion of the issue (cf. above, 441), he gives us Ghazzall’s eighth level without 
flinching (ibid., 179.2). 

211 Shams al-Dln Muhammad ibn 'All al-Bilall (d. 820/1417), Jannat al-ma (alterna¬ 
tive title: Ihya al-Ihyd 3 fi d-tasawwuf ), ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Fatih 2,604, f. 45a.17, 
stating that if helpers are needed, it depends on the ruler’s permission. This epitome of 
the Ihya 3 was written in 807/1405 (ibid., f. 95b.ll); it is mentioned by Brockelmann 
(Geschichte, supplementary volumes, 1:749 nos. 10, 18, and the correction ibid., second 
edition, 1:540 no. 18) and BadawT ( Muallafdt, 116 no. 10, 117 nos. 18, 21, 118 no. 
26). Bilall, a Shafi'ite living in Cairo, was above all a Sufi (Sakhawl, Daw 3 , 8:178f. no. 
439); he was a devotee of the Ihya 3 , which he almost knew by heart, and his epitome was 
a considerable success, particularly with the Maghribls (ibid., 178.8, 178.24). 

212 See above, ch. 12, note 114 (and cf. also note 102). 

213 See above, ch. 12, note 112. In an anonymous Persian mirror for princes written a couple 
of generations after Ghazzall by an author familiar with his Ihya 3 and Kimiyd, we read 
that the use of arms by the common people ( c awdmm) is a matter of dispute among the 
scholars; most theologians (ahl-i usut) hold that such action is reserved to the ruler 
(padishdh), but some jurists (fuqahd) permit it if it works (anon., Bahr al-fawd 3 id (in 
Persian), ed. M. T. Danishpazhuh, Tehran 1345 sh., 187.11 = J. S. Meisami (trans.), The 
sea of precious virtues. Salt Lake City 1991, 130; and cf. ibid., 189.19 = 132). The work 
was written in Syria for a ruler of Maragha during the reign of the caliph al-Muqtafi (r. 
530-55/1136-60) (see Meisami’s introduction to her translation). The author was such 
a firm believer in Hanafi-Shafi'ite detente that his school affiliation is not made explicit; 
though Meisami considers him a Shafi'ite, he might be the Hanafi Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad 
al-Balkhl (d. 553/1158), who taught in Maragha before moving to Aleppo (see 
Madelung, ‘The spread of Maturldism’, 149; also Ibn al-'Adlm (d. 660/1262), Bupfhyat 
al-talab, ed. S. Zakkar, Damascus 1988-9, 4,341-3). 
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violence of any kind without the ruler’s permission, as do Ibn al-Jawzi, 214 
Bilal!, 215 and Tashkoprizade. 216 Several are unhappy with Ghazzal!’s cele¬ 
bration of heroic incivility to rulers: so Ibn al-Jawzi, 217 HamadanI, 218 
Bilal! 219 and the Imam! Muhsin al-Fayd. 220 There are, of course, authors 
who transcribe Ghazzali’s views without protest; 221 this may reflect 
approval, or simply the habit of copying from great books. But it is only 
the western Ibad! Jaytal! who actually outdoes Ghazzal! in activism: he 
strongly endorses armed bands, favours speaking out against unjust rulers 
even where this will bring harm to others, and makes clear his positive atti¬ 
tude to righteous rebellion. 222 

One figure whom it is tempting to see as an heir of Ghazzali’s activist 
doctrine of forbidding wrong is the Moroccan Mahd! Ibn Tumart (d. 
524/1130), the founder of the Almohad movement. That there is some 
linkage between this movement and Ghazzal! is clear. Though the story of 
Ibn Tumart’s encounter with Ghazzal! is likely to be apocryphal, 223 he did 
study with Turtush!, 224 who as we have seen was the author of a recension 
of the Revival. It was, moreover, in part thanks to the rise of the Almohads 
that the work achieved widespread popularity in the western Islamic 
world. 225 At the same time, forbidding wrong is a prominent theme in the 
biography of Ibn Tumart, particularly in the context of his long journey 
home from the east. 226 He is reported to have been thrown into the sea for 


214 See above, ch. 6, note 180. 

215 Bilall , Jannat al-ma : drif f. 45a.8, reserving beating to the imam. 

216 See above, ch. 12, note 110. 217 See above, ch. 6, notes 186-8. 

218 HamadanI’s version of Ghazzal!’s first treatment of this question (see above, note 33) 
rules out anything that goes beyond informing and counselling as impossible ( Dhakhira , 
171.18); and he simply omits the whole chapter which Ghazzal! devotes to rebuking 
rulers (cf. ibid., 193.20). 

219 Bilall, Jannat al-ma c drif f. 45a.9, stating that the ruler may only be informed or coun¬ 
selled; again, this is with regard to Ghazzal!’s first treatment of the issue. 

220 See above, ch. 11, notes 285f. 

221 See, for example, above, ch. 13, note 123, on the Shafi'ite Ibn al-Nahhas; above, ch. 7, 
note 119, on the Hanbalite Zayn al-Dln al-Salihl; and above, ch. 12, notes 118-21, on 
the Hanafi Tsmat Allah of Saharanpur. WansharlsI (d. 914/1508) lists Ghazzall’s treat¬ 
ment of al-amr bTl-maWuf among the unexceptionable parts of the Ihyd 3 (Miydr , 
12:184.15), but without going into detail. 

222 See above, ch. 15, 402f. As might be expected, modern Muslim reactions to Ghazzall’s 
activism have been more mixed than those of pre-modern times (see above, ch. 12, 332, 
and below, ch. 18, notes 86f. and 526-8). 

223 See R. Le Tourneau, The Almohad movement in North Africa in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries , Princeton 1969, 6-9. For a recent attempt to rehabilitate the story, see M. 
Fletcher, ‘Ibn Tumart’s teachers: the relationship with al-Ghazal!’, Al-Qantara , 18 
(1997). 

224 See Fierro’s introduction to her translation of TurtushI, Hawadith , 98f. no. 28. 

225 See ManunI, ‘ Ihyd 3 \ 132f. 

226 See, in addition to the references given in the following notes, c Abd al-Wahid al- 
MarrakushT (writing 621/1224), Mu jib , ed. R. Dozy, Leiden 1881, 128.10, 129.4; Ibn 
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such activity on the ship he boarded at Alexandria. 227 In Bijaya he scattered 
a mixed crowd of men and women, who were celebrating the end of the 
Ramadan fast, by laying about him right and left with a cudgel. 228 In 
Tlemsen he disrupted a wedding procession, breaking tambourines and 
sweeping the bride from the saddle. 229 In Agarsif he took exception to a 
crucifixion, protesting that only the dead should be crucified, not the 
living. 230 But unfortunately the sources, and in particular Ibn Tumart’s 
extant writings, tell us nothing of his doctrine of forbidding wrong. 231 Any 
attempt to trace its affinities must accordingly be pure speculation. 232 


5. EXCURSUS: THE SUFIS 

Ghazzali was, among other things, a Sufi. Sufism, however, is a somewhat 
vague term, and should probably remain so. 233 We might be tempted to 
see Sufism as a kind of alternative Islam, were it not that in many histori¬ 
cal contexts it simply was Islam. What is clear is that the Sufis are not a 
group comparable to the sects and schools with which we have been con¬ 
cerned in previous chapters. Rather they represent a domain of piety to 
which neither religious law nor religious politics are central. In itself, of 
course, this does not say very much. The Sufi persuasion can take any form 
from a scrupulously observant asceticism to a wild antinomian mysticism, 


AblZar', Rawd al-qirtds, 1:111.6,111.16,111.22 (emphasising that Ibn Tumart had no 
official permission to perform the duty), 111.26, 112.1 (implying that qudm is a condi¬ 
tion of obligation); and above all Baydhaq (sixth/twelfth century), Ta’rikh al- 
Muwahhidin, apud E. Levi-Provencal (ed.), Documents inedits d’histoire almohade , Paris 
1928, 53.1, 60-63, 66.16. For modern discussions of this record, see, for example, 
Goldziher, Livre , 96f.; Le Tourneau, Almohad movement, 15f.; Chalmeta, El c senor del 
zoco\ 481-3; Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica,’ 156. Cf. also the letters of Ibn Tumart in Levi- 
Proven^al, Documents inedits, 6.1, 8.17. In one anecdote, Ibn Tumart is asked at whose 
command he engages in hisba', his answer is ‘God and His Prophet’ (Baydhaq, Ta’rikh, 
53.2, cited by Garcia-Arenal). 227 c Abd al-Wahid, Mu jib, 129.6. 

228 Baydhaq, Tarikh , 52.10. 229 Ibid., 60.4. 

230 Ibid., 62.1. Ibn Tumart is attacking a practice which is in accord with MalikI law (see EP, 
art. ‘Salb’ (F. E. Vogel); Sahnun, Mudawwana, 6:299.9). 

231 For an attempt to get round this silence by extending to al-amr bil-ma'ruf what Ibn 
Tumart says about al-qiydm bi-amr Allah, see C A. al-Najjar, al-Mahdi Ibn Tumart, n.p. 
1983, 276-8, whence doubdess A. Ben Hamadi, ‘Y a-t-il une influence kharigite dans la 
pensee d’lbn Tumart?’, in Melanges offerts a Mohamed Talbi, Tunis 1993, 20f. (drawn to 
my attention by Maribel Fierro). Najjar cites Ibn Tumart (d. 524/1130), A c azz md 
yutlab, apud Goldziher, Livre, 256.12 (= ed. C A. TalibI, Algiers 1985, 238.10). 

232 The linkage with Ghazzali was plausibly suggested by Goldziher (Livre, 96), followed by 
Garcia-Arenal (‘Practica’, 156). A less plausible line of speculation has led some scholars 
to the Kharijites (D. Urvoy, ‘La pensee d’lbn Tumart’, Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales, 27 
(1974), 35; Ben Hamadi, ‘Y a-t-il une influence kharigite?’, 17-22). 

233 I should emphasise that Sufi literature is not one I read in the course of a normal day. 
Hence my documentation in this section is likely to be relatively poor, and my under¬ 
standing of it somewhat crude. But I think the main outlines of what follows are correct. 
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from an abject political quietism to a ferocious political activism. But either 
way, religious law and politics - the domains within which forbidding 
wrong is at home - are not constituents of Sufism as such. 

It is accordingly fruitless to go in search of anything that could be called 
the Sufi theory of forbidding wrong. Indeed an inspection of the tables of 
contents of the classical handbooks of Sufism rapidly reveals that forbid¬ 
ding wrong is just not a Sufi topic. 234 There are, of course, some Sufis who 
give space to forbidding wrong, but in these instances there is usually little 
or nothing to indicate that they are writing as Sufis. An obvious example 
is Ghazzall himself. As we have seen, his treatment is long and highly indi¬ 
vidual; yet there is little in it that could be characterised as specifically Sufi. 
Suggestive points might be his recourse to psychological insight, 235 his 
warning against the temptation of the ego-trip, 236 and his recommenda¬ 
tion that one minimise one’s dependence on others (tciqlll al- c ala’iq). 2i7 
But these points are marginal to the account as a whole. 238 Another 
example is Sufi Koranic exegesis; a Sufi commentator is naturally bound to 
give some attention to those verses that speak of forbidding wrong. A case 
in point is the well-known $ufi writer Qushayri (d. 465/1072). 239 In his 
comments on Q3:104 and Q3:110, he departs from mainstream exegesis 
by ignoring the standard scholastic issues and adopting a straightforward 
moralistic and pietistic tone. But despite some Sufi colouring, there is 
nothing in what he says that amounts to a Sufi interpretation of the duty. 240 

This lack of any intrinsic link between Sufism and forbidding wrong does 
not, of course, carry the implication that they were incompatible. Sufis 
were Muslims like anyone else. Harith al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857fi), an early 
moralist and mystic, 241 says of the gnostics (cthl al-ma‘rifa bi’llah) that the 
basis of their way includes sincere cultivation of forbidding wrong. 242 Sahl 


234 Likewise in looking through Sulaml’s biographies of Sufis, I found only two sayings that 
mention forbidding wrong, and in neither case were the sentiments distinctively Sufi 
(SulamI (d. 412/1021), Tabaqdtal-Sufiyya, ed. N. Shurayba, Cairo 1969,226.9, 508.10; 
for a biographical reference, see below, note 265). 235 See above, 439. 

236 See above, 439, and below, 461f. 237 See above, note 97. 

238 For another instance of a Sufi whose account of forbidding wrong shows little Sul! 
influence, see below, note 258. 

239 For Qushayri see F/ 2 , art. ‘Kushayri’ (H. Halm). 

240 Qushayri (d. 465/1072), Latd’if al-ishdrdt, ed. I. BisyunI, Cairo n.d.-1971, 1:270.8, 
282.6 (where a Sufi colouring appears in the definitions of ma : rufand munkar). His com¬ 
mentary on the other major verses bearing on forbidding wrong has nothing noteworthy 
to offer, but see also below, note 259. As might be expected, there is a much stronger 
Sufi colouring in the commentary on the same verses of Muhyl 4-Din ibn al- c ArabI (d. 
638/1240), Tafsir , Beirut 1968, 1:206.17, 209.19; on this see also below, note 279. 

241 For a brief account of his life and thought, see F/ 2 , art. ‘MuhasibI’ (R. Arnaldez). 

242 Harith al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857f.), Risdlat al-mustarshidin , ed. C A. Abu Ghudda, 
Aleppo 1974, 100.5. 
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al-Tustan (d. 283/896), a major figure in early Sufism, 243 developed a 
Sufistic conception of a religious leader appointed by God; he describes this 
leader as, among other things, establishing the forbidding of wrong. 244 At 
the same time people referred to in the sources as Sufis freely engage in for¬ 
bidding wrong. The Baghdadi Abu d-Husayn al-Nuri (d. 295/907fi), 
about to break a boatload of amphorae containing the caliph’s wine, was 
addressed by the boatman as a ‘meddlesome Sufi’ (silft fudult ). 245 Under 
conditions of political chaos in Alexandria in the year 200/816, we are told 
that there appeared in the city ‘a group called the Sufis’ (, ta’ifayusammawn 
al-sufiyya) who commanded right, or so they claimed, and challenged the 
local governor (sultan); they were led by a certain Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sufi, who was one of their number. 246 How we should understand their 
activity is not clear: was their intention to enforce moral puritanism on the 
population, to restore public order, or to seize power by outright rebel¬ 
lion? But whatever it was, commanding right was the name of their 
game , 247 

Beyond this general compatibility, there are two points at which the Sufis 
have something of their own to say about forbidding wrong, for all that 
these contributions do not amount to a Sufi theory of the duty as a whole. 

The first is a matter of ascetic psychology. Forbidding wrong can be an 
act of great altruism, but it can also become an ego-trip. The point is made 
by authorities of such widely different periods as Dawud al-Ta’I (d. 165/ 
781 f.), a precursor of Sufism; 248 Ghazzali, who gives the theme character¬ 
istic development; 249 and ‘Abd al-Gham al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731), who 
uses it to discourage forbidding wrong altogether. 250 The insight is not one 
attainable only by Sufis. It was also vouchsafed to Abu TLayth al- 
Samarqandi (d. 373/983), who illustrated it with a story about a zealot 
who set out to cut down a sacred tree. 251 But sensitivity to the lure of 
egotism has at least an elective affinity with Sufism. Sunam! in the early 
eighth/fourteenth century clearly regarded it as a Sufi idea, since he 


243 For a short account of his life and thought, see EP , art. ‘Sahl al-TustarF (G. Bowering). 

244 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 10:190.16 i arjama ’l-timr bi‘l-ma‘ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar ), 
translated in G. Bowering, The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam , Berlin and 
New York 1980, 65. This passage was drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro. 

245 Ihyd\ 325.34; and cf. DhahabI, Siyar , 14.76.3, and his Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 291-300, 
71.10. For the story, see below, note 257; for Nuri, see El 2 , art. ‘Nurl, Abu ’1-Husayn’ 
(A. Schimmel). 246 Kindi, Wuldt , 162.2. I owe this reference to Patricia Crone. 

247 There are other examples. For Abu ’1-RabT al-Sufi, a doubtless younger contemporary of 
Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778), see above, ch. 4, 81. For the companions of the Egyptian 
‘Isa ibn al-Munkadir (d. after 215/830), see above, ch. 14, note 209. 

248 See above, ch. 4, note 56 . 249 See above, 439. 250 See above, ch. 12, 327f. 

251 See above, ch. 12, note 38, and cf. above, ch. 6, note 160. 
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remarks that the Sufis add to the conditions for forbidding wrong that 
one’s ego should not be involved - if it is, one should not proceed. 252 
Likewise ‘Abd al-Gham gives the idea an explicit Sufi reference by insist¬ 
ing that only a deep understanding of Sufism can provide us with the req¬ 
uisite self-knowledge to assay our motives. 253 

Two anecdotes related by Ghazzali and others may serve to illustrate the 
sensibility behind this thinking. One concerns Abu Sulayman al-Daram (d. 
205/8201'.), an ascetic of Darayya near Damascus. 254 He relates that he 
once heard a caliph say something objectionable, and wanted to take a 
stand against it {an unkir ‘alayhi ). But he knew that he would lose his life 
if he did so, and decided not to. What stopped him, he explained, was not 
the prospect of being killed; rather it was that there were many people 
present, and he feared that he might be motivated by vanity. 255 The second 
anecdote is about Abu THusayn al-Nurl, whom we met as a ‘meddlesome 
Sufi’. 256 It starts with the observation that he was a man given to minding 
his own business, but would right a wrong if he saw one. One day at the 
riverside he noticed a boat with a suspicious cargo of thirty amphorae. He 
pressed the boatman to tell him what was in them, and learnt that the cargo 
was wine belonging to the caliph al-Mu‘tadid (reigned 279-89/ 
892-902). Nun thereupon broke all but one of the amphorae. For this he 
was taken before the caliph, who, among other things, was curious to know 
why he had left that single amphora intact. Nurl explained that in the 
course of his rampage his inner state had changed: at first he had acted 
because God was demanding that he do so, but when he came to the last 
amphora, he became aware of self-conceit, and desisted. 257 

The second contribution of the Sufis to forbidding wrong is more dra¬ 
matic, and at the same time incontrovertibly their own. The idea is that Sufis 
can use their spiritual powers to right wrongs in ways that bypass the clumsy 
recourse to hand and tongue that is the lot of ordinary mortals. This is what 
the QadirT Sufi Zayn al-DIn al-Salihl calls righting wrongs through spiritual 


252 SunamI, Nisab, 198.13, whence Rajab ibn Ahmad al-Amidl, Wasila, 2:770.1. Cf. above, 
ch. 12, note 138. 253 See above, ch. 12, note 159. 

254 He was sufficiently well remembered for Sam'anI to go to Darayya to visit his tomb 
(Amah, 5:271.4). 

255 Ghazzali, Ihyd\ 292.27; and see Khatlb, Ta’rikl) Baghdad, 10:249.3, and Ibn al-JawzT, 
Sifa, 4:223.17, where the caliph is al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75) and his offence is 
specified. Ghazzali’s version, though historically vaguer, is conceptually richer. 

256 See above, note 245, and also note 133. 

257 Ghazzali, I by a\ 325.29; and cf. DhahabI, Siyar , 14:76.1, translated in Gramlich, Alte 
Vorbilder , l:386f., and DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-hlam, years 291-300, 71.8. The same story 
is told, anachronistically, about the Sufi Abu Bakr al-Shibll (d. 334/945f.) (SunamI, 
Nisab , 198.14, whence Rajab, Wasila , 769.22). 
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state (inkdr al-munkar bi’l-hdl); he goes on to illustrate the technique with 
a collection of nine anecdotes. 258 But he was clearly not the inventor of the 
idea, since he quotes an earlier Sufi, who practised the method, as saying: 
‘Inwardly righting a wrong through state is better than outwardly righting 
it through words.’ 259 A contemporary of Salihl, the Egyptian Sufi Ibrahim 
al-Matbul! (d. 877/1472), 260 integrated this technique into an old schema 
by giving the tripartite division of labour a Sufi twist. Action with the hand, 
he said, is for the authorities, who beat but are not beaten, and action with 
the tongue is for scholars who practice what they preach. But action with the 
heart is for the gnostics ( ‘drifun ), whose contempt for themselves precludes 
their forbidding others. Instead, such a man will turn to God in his heart to 
stop the wrongdoing, and in that way the offender will desist. This, he says, 
is taking action against wrong in a real sense (fa-hddhd hmva ’l-taghyir 
Pmqiqatcin ), whereas merely registering a protest in the heart is not. 261 

Again, some anecdotes may help to convey what is involved here. One 
concerns the well-known ascetic Bishr al-Hafi (d. 227/841f.). He once 
disarmed a brawny man who had seized a woman and was wielding a 
knife. 262 To all appearances, he did no more than brush shoulders with the 
man in passing, at which the would-be rapist collapsed. When asked what 
had come over him, the miscreant revealed that the passing stranger had 
told him that God was watching him, whereupon his legs gave way under 
him. He took ill and died soon after. A second anecdote tells how the Sufi 
whose adage was quoted above responded to a request that he demonstrate 
his method. 263 Sitting on a bench in the street, he waited till a mule went 
by carrying jars of wine. He then pointed at the load and said: ‘That’s it!’ 
The mule tripped, and the jars broke. After this had happened three times, 
he said: ‘That’s how to right wrongs! ’ (hdkadhdyakun al-inkdr ), 264 A third 


258 See above, ch. 7, notes 120f. This is the only element in Salihl’s monumental account of the 
duty that is explicitly Sufi. The idea is echoed by 'All al-Qarl (see above, ch. 12, note 85). 

259 Salihl, Kanz , 238.13: inkar al-munkar bi’l-bdtin min hayth al-bdl atamm min inkdrihi 
bi’l-zdhir min hayth al-qdl. This Sufi is one Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad al-Qurashl, for 
whom see perhaps Sha‘ranT(d. 973/1565), al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd, Cairo 1954, l:159f. no. 
281. Note also a Sufi Koran exegesis to Q5:63 (Salihl, Kanz, 237.2) which is taken from 
QushayrI, Latd’if 2:131.5. 

260 For Matbtill see Sakhawl, Daw’, l:85f.; Brockelmann, Geschichte , supplementary 
volumes, 2:151 no. 23. 

261 Quoted in Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt, 481.8, through Sha'ranl. For a shorter version, see 
Sha'ranl (d. 973/1565), Lawdqih , Cairo 1961, 801.10 (I owe this reference to Mona 
Zaki); here Matbull mentions that such Sufi action against wrongs is rare. 

262 Ihyd’, 307.4 (cf. above, ch. 4, note 155). The story also appears in Salihl, Kanz, 239.10, 
doubtless from GhazzalT, among Salihl’s examples of righting wrongs by hdl. 

263 See above, note 259. 

264 Salihl, Kanz, 238.14 (where a line has been lost through haplography, see Sumayda’s 
edition, 233.1). 
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case shows how the spiritual power of a saint may reinforce a rebuke admin¬ 
istered in the normal way. Bunan al-Hammal (d. 316/928), an Iraqi who 
setded in Egypt and was an outstanding ascetic, is described by some of his 
biographers as commanding right. 265 This reflects a story in which he com¬ 
manded right to Ibn Tulun (ruled Egypt 254-70/868-84), 266 or gave 
offence to his son Khumarawayh (r. 270-82/884-96), 267 as a result of 
which he was thrown to a wild beast. He emerged from this experience, as 
Amedroz put it, ‘with Daniel’s impunity’; 268 his only concern, he explains, 
had been over the ritual purity of the animal’s saliva when it licked him. 
There is nothing distinctively Sufi about Bunan’s commanding right; but 
his relations with the wild beast reflect a spiritual power which mere schol¬ 
ars do not possess. 

We also find among Sufis attitudes that are to some degree antithetical 
to forbidding wrong. Thus Sahl al-Tustan lists a set of conditions under 
which one should shrink from forbidding wrong {fa-iyyakum wal-amr 
bi’l-ma c ruf wa’l-nahy c an al-munkar)\ when the ruler oppresses his sub¬ 
jects, when the judges take bribes, when the scholars consort with the ruler 
and so forth. 269 Though presented as a future contingency, these condi¬ 
tions are such familiar symptoms of moral decay that the passage can easily 
be read as discouraging the forbidding of wrong in the present. But there 
is nothing specifically Sufi about this way of thinking, 270 and the same is 
true of a saying of Sahl according to which it is not for ordinary people to 
command rulers or scholars. 271 Another example of such cold water is pro¬ 
vided by some rather obscure passages in the letters of the Andalusian Sufi 
Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 5 3 6/1141). 272 The tendency of these passages is unmistak- 


265 SulamI, Tabaqdt nl-Sujiyya, 291.5; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 10:324.10; Ansarl, Tabaqdt , 
397.1. I am indebted to Gerhard Bowering for references to key sources for Bunan. 

266 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , 10:324.11, 324.15; Khatib, Ta’rikb Baghdad, 7:101.19; QushayrI 
(d. 465/1072), Risdla , Cairo 1966,138.10 = R. Gramlich, DasSendschreiben al-Qitsayris 
iiber das Sufitum , Wiesbaden 1989, 83f. no. 45, with further references; Ansarl, Tabaqdt , 
397.5 (where the animal is explicitly identified as a lion); Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam , ed. 
Hyderabad, 6:217.7; Ibn al-jawzl, Sifa, 2:449.6; DhahabI, Siyar , 14:489.8; Dhahabi, 
Ta’rikh al-Isldm, years 301-20, 509.15. In these versions, we are not told what right 
Bunan commanded, and indeed QushayrI does not even mention the cause of his being 
thrown to the beast. 

267 Dhahabi, Siyar , 14:489.2; Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 301-20, 509.8. In this 
version, which Dhahabi cites from SulamI, Bunan makes Khumarawayh’s Christian vizier 
dismount and tells him to behave as his religious status requires. 

268 Amedroz, ‘Hisba jurisdiction’, 295, citing Dhahabl’s Ta’rikh al-Isldm from manuscript. 

269 Sahl al-Tustarl (d. 283/896), al-Mudrada wa’l-radd , ed. M. K. Ja'far, Cairo 1980, 
110.3. For this work, see Bowering’s remarks in EP, art. ‘Sahl al-Tustan’, 840b. 

270 For other examples of it, see above, ch. 3, 40-2; ch. 4, 76f.; ch. 5, 106. 

271 Qurlubi, Jill in', 12:73.6 (to Q22:41); cf. above, ch. 2, notes 22f. 

272 Ibn al-'Arlf (d. 536/1141), Miftdh al-sa’dda , ed. ‘I. ‘A. Dandash, Beirut 1993, 169.24, 
174.6, 179.1 (these passages were drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro). For this 
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ably to play down forbidding wrong. One who sees a public wrong ( mun- 
karan zdhiran bayyinciri) should concern himself with his own soul (fa- 
1 cilayhi bi-khassat nafsihi); righting wrongs ( tajjhyir al-munkcir) as an 
individual duty is incumbent only on rulers through the use of the police 
(shurat) and the like, 273 on scholars through counselling and explaining, 
and on friends through civility and counselling. 274 Rebuking rulers is 
circumscribed with such conditions as privacy, civility and purity of inten¬ 
tion. 275 Only a ruler may use a whip or the like, and only a friend may 
administer a verbal admonition; not to divulge the offence of a Muslim is 
better than rebuking him in public, except in the case of rulers and schol¬ 
ars who have a duty to do so. Others, it seems, have no business aspiring 
to forbid wrong. 276 Ibn al-‘ArTf in these views goes beyond standard doc¬ 
trine in limiting the duty, and his overall mood is deflating. But again, there 
is little that is identifiably Sufi, and nothing to suggest an intrinsic tension 
between Sufism and forbidding wrong. 

We would nevertheless expect such a tension to manifest itself towards 
the antinomian end of the Sufi spectrum. 277 From a mystical perspective, 
forbidding wrong should appear as a matter of externals, a desiccated 
pietism which is irrelevant to the inner values of Sufism; 278 and for a thor¬ 
ough-going antinomian, there is in any case no wrong to forbid. Yet in the 
material I have come upon, the existence of this tension is evident mainly 
from its denial. The famous mystic Muhyi TDln ibn al-‘ArabI (d. 
638/1240) took the view that those who ‘call to good’ in Q3:104 must 
be upright gnostics (‘ arifun ulu 5 stiqdma ), like the ‘elders of the way’ 
(.shuyukh al-tariqa). They must be gnostics since those who do not know 
God cannot know the good; someone in this category (jyhciyr al- 
muwahhid) may call people to obey something other than God. But even 
a gnostic ( muwahhid) who is not upright may command something he 
deems right which is in fact wrong, and the other way around. This is often 


Sufi, see £I 2 , art. 'Ibn al-‘Arif’ (A. Faure); M. Fierro, ‘La religion’, in M. J. Viguera 
Molins (ed.), El retroceso territorial de al-Andalus (= Historia de Espaha Menendez Pidal, 
tomo VIII-II), Madrid 1997, 487-9. Fierro remarks aptly that his doctrine of al-amr 
bi’l-ma'rufis innocuous (ibid., 497 n. 61). 273 I understand ma c ndhd for ma c ndhu. 

274 Ibn al-'Arlf, Miftdh, 169.24; similarly ibid., 179.3. 275 Ibid., 170.5. 

276 Ibid., 174.6. 

277 Consider, for example, the milieu described in A. T. Karamustafa, God’s unruly friends: 
dervish groups in the Islamic later middle period, 1200-1550, Salt Lake City 1994, 17-23. 

278 That forbidding wrong is a part of exoteric religion is perhaps suggested in a couple of 
references made to it by Jalal al-Dln Rum! (d. 672/1273) in his Mathnawi (ed. and trans. 
R. A. Nicholson, London 1925-40, 5:299 = 6:284 (VI, 480), 5:390 = 6:373 (VI, 
2,065)). However, there is no indication of esoteric hostility to forbidding wrong (ibid., 
5:392 = 6:374 (VI, 2,093)). The only other reference to the duty in the Mathnawi is 
uninteresting (ibid., 5:222 = 6:209 (V, 3,497)). 
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the case with those who have attained a high mystical state and live in seclu¬ 
sion (man balagha ft maqdm al-jam‘ wa-’htajaba bi’l-haqq ‘an al- 
khalq). 279 Ibn al-‘Arabi likewise held that when a saint {wall) becomes 
aware of an offence through spiritual channels ( kashf ), this does not void 
his obligation in law ( shar‘) to forbid the offence. God, he declares, has 
imposed on us the duty of taking action against wrongs ( izalat al- 
munkar ), even if our spiritual perception tells us that the offence is predes¬ 
tined to happen {muhattam al-wnqu\ the light of kashf does not 
extinguish the light of shar c ). 2&0 Similar thinking appears in a letter of Ibn 
‘Abbad al-Rund! (d. 792/1390), likewise a Sufi from Andalusia. 281 He is 
responding to people who have been troubled by a saying of a deceased 
Sufi; he endorses the saying, but unfortunately does not quote it. He then 
goes on to explain that there is in fact no contradiction between, on the 
one hand, excusing people’s misdeeds by looking upon them with the eye 
of the mystic (‘ ayn al-tawhld ), and on the other, commanding right and 
forbidding wrong to them. He gives two reasons for this. The first is some¬ 
what technical: forbidding wrong relates only to what may happen in the 
future, and not to the past. One who commands and forbids tells people 
to do this or not to do that; he does not ask them why they have already 
done something - except for the purpose of instruction, which looks to the 
future. By contrast, the eye of the mystic ( nazar al-muwahhid) looks to 
what is already past. 282 The second reason is that the mystic is considering 
things from the viewpoint of esoteric truth ( haqlqa ), whereas forbidding 
wrong is a matter of exoteric law ( sharVa ), and between the two there is 
no contradiction. Ibn ‘Abbad ends by expressing his surprise that his 
addressees should have failed to see something so obvious. 283 

A suggestion that forbidding wrong belongs to a relatively low level of 
Sufi sainthood can perhaps be found in a passage quoted by ‘Abd al-Haqq 
al-Badisi, who completed a collection of biographies of saints of the 
Moroccan Rif in 711/1311f. 284 In his introduction, he quotes from one 


279 Ibn al-'Arabl, Tafsir , 1:206.17,207.6. The passage appears without attribution in Isma‘11 
HaqqI’s commentary to the verse ( Rulo al-baydn , 2:75.8). 

280 Quoted in Shabrakhltl, Futuhdt , 479.22. I do not know whether the passage is to be 
found in one of Ibn al-'Arabl’s numerous extant works. 

281 See EP , art. ‘Ibn ‘Abbad’ (P. Nwyia). 

282 Ghazzall likewise excludes the past from the domain of forbidding wrong, but has a dif¬ 
ferent view of the future (see above, 435). 

283 Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundl (d. 792/1390), al-Rasail al-kubrd , Fez 1320, 150.1. I owe my 
knowledge of this passage to Maribel Fierro, who drew my attention to the brief summary 
in P. Nwyia, Ibn c Abbad de Ronda , Beirut 1961, 159. 

284 ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Badisi (writing 711/1311f.), al-Maqsad al-sharif, ed. S. A'rab, Rabat 
1982. For the date of writing, see ibid., 151.6. 
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of his biographees, ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Marralcushi (Jl. mid-seventh/ 
thirteenth century), a typology of saints which moves in three stages from 
the most sociable to the least so. 285 The first group comprises those who 
live in the world, making a living as other people do, but leading scrupu¬ 
lously virtuous and observant lives; one aspect of this is their cultivatation 
of forbidding wrong. 286 By contrast, there is no mention of it in the 
accounts of the other two types of saint. 

Yet with the exception of‘Abd al-Gham’s frontal attack on the puritans 
of his day, 287 and some passing remarks of the emir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri 
(d. 1300/1883), 288 a full-blown Sufi rejection of forbidding wrong is 
hardly to be found. The only parallel I can adduce to ‘Abd al-Gham’s 
polemic is a position mercilessly rebutted in a work on forbidding wrong 
by the Indian HanafT ‘Ismat Allah of Saharanpur (d. 1133/1720f). 
Though he mostly follows Ghazzalfs account, he does insert some discus¬ 
sions of topics not covered by Ghazzall, and the most interesting of these 
is a refutation of the views of certain heretics ( malahida ). 289 

These heretics take as their doctrine the principle of leaving people in 
peace (Uirk ta c arrud al-khalq wa-idhd’ihim) and having pacific relations 
with everyone (sulh al-kull). Worse yet, they claim this to be the doctrine 
of the Sufis, and hold to the literal meaning of a saying widely current 
among the common people ( c awdmm)\ ‘Do not bother [anyone], and do 
whatever you wish; for in our law there is no sin other than this.’ 290 They 
ingratiate themselves with every errant sect of infidels - Jews, Brahmins, 
Zindlqs and others - and hate the Muhammadan community. 291 This is as 
much as he tells us about the heretics and their views. They were clearly 
Muslims, in their own view if not in that of our author: they claim that their 

285 p or t ],j s typology, see Garcia-Arenal, ‘Practica’, 158, and A. Sebti, ‘Hagiographie du 
voyage au Maroc medieval’, Al-Qantara, 13 (1992), 1741. (both ascribing the typology 
to BadisI himself). For ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Marrakushl, who settled in Badis in the 
640s/1240s, see BadisI, Maqsad, 72-5, 146.16. 286 Ibid., 21.1. 

287 See above, ch. 12, 3271 

288 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’irl (d. 1300/1883), Mawaqif Damascus 1966-7, 294.10 (I owe 
this reference to Itzchak Weismann). Jaza’iri argues that the mystic is not covered by the 
tripartite division of labour, and is thus not obligated by the duty. Cf. also a remark by 
‘All al-Qarl noted above, ch. 12, note 84. 

289 This is the fifth chapter of the work (‘Ismat Allah, Raqib , ff. 17a.7-19a.17; cf. above, ch. 
12, notes 116, 122). 

290 Ibid., f. 17a.7. The saying is given in Persian ( mcibdsh dar pay-i dzdr-u bar chib khwdln 
bun; kib dar sliariat-i mb jjhayr az in jyunbhi nist), and is repeated ibid., f. 17b.24, with 
a suggestion as to how to explain it away; its source is a poem of Hafiz-i Shiraz! (d. 
791/1389) ( Diwbn, ed. B. Khurramshahl, Tehran 1373 sh., 76.6). Compare this 
hemistich in the verses later quoted from Jam! (d. 898/1492): kas maybzar wa bar chib 
klnvaln kun (‘Ismat Allah, Raqib, f. 18b.23; JamI, Matbnawi-ibaftawranjj, ed. M. GllanI, 
Tehran 1337 sh., 102.8). JamI attacks this view as that of the old antinomians 
(mubblnybn-i kulrnn). 291 ‘Ismat Allah, Raqib, f. 19a.5. 
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doctrine is Sufi, and are refuted by appeals to Muslim authority. They were 
presumably a feature of the Indian environment: the principle of having 
pacific relations with everyone ( sulh-i hull) was one well known in Moghul 
India, where it justified friendly interaction with the followers of native 
Indian religions. 292 

‘Ismat Allah begins his refutation by impaling the heretics on the horns 
of a dilemma. Either they accept what the authoritative texts ( mtsus) say 
about forbidding wrong, or they do not. If they do not accept them, they 
have abandoned Islam, and there is no possibility of dialogue with them 
(Id khitdb ma'ahum ); if they do accept them, their doctrine collapses. 293 
Were leaving people alone pleasing to God, He would not have sent the 
prophets, nor established their laws ( shard’i % nor called to Islam, nor 
voided other religions, but would rather have left people to their own 
devices, untroubled by divine visitations; nor would He have imposed on 
them the duty of holy war, which involves suffering and death for both 
Muslims and infidels. 294 He further emphasises that Sufis - pantheists 
included - have made it abundantly clear that they neither practise nor 
preach an indiscriminate toleration. 295 What is more, distinguished Sufis 
have written on forbidding wrong. 296 Even apart from all this, the fact that 
the prophets were sent to command right and forbid wrong is enough to 
establish that it is both good and obligatory. 297 In short, if leaving people 
alone were praiseworthy, then forbidding wrong would not be a religious 
duty. 298 

It is hard to tell from this polemic whether the heretics had mounted an 
explicit attack on the doctrine of forbidding wrong. But even if they had 
not, the encounter throws into striking relief the less eirenical aspects of 
the Muslim duty. What it does not do is to help us to identify any overall 
view of forbidding wrong that we could describe as characteristically Sufi. 


292 See, for example, A. Ahmad, Studies in Islamic culture in the Indian environment , Oxford 
1964, 126. I have not been able to find a systematic discussion of the idea. 

293 'Ismat Allah, Raqib, f. 17a. 10 . 294 Ibid., f. 17a. 17. 

295 Ibid ., f. 18a.7, 18a.22. However, he quotes no direct and explicit Sufi statements endors¬ 
ing forbidding wrong. 

296 Ibid., f. 18a.24. He adduces the chapter on forbidding wrong in the Ghunya of'Abd al- 

Qadir al-Jill (d. 561/1166) (see above, ch. 6, note 115), the treatment of the subject in 
the Ihya’oi Ghazzall, and the chapter in the Dhakhimt al-muluk of HamadanI (see above, 
note 166). 297 'Ismat Allah, Raqib, f. 19a.3. 298 Ibid., f. 19a.7. 



CHAPTER 17 


CLASSICAL ISLAM IN RETROSPECT 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Of the preceding sixteen chapters, some were devoted to particular bodies 
of religious literature dating from the early centuries of Islam: the Koran 
and Koranic exegesis, tradition and biographical literature. Other chapters 
- the majority - dealt successively with the literature of each of the surviv¬ 
ing sects and schools: the Hanbalites at different times and places; the 
Mu'tazilites and their Shi'ite heirs; the Hanafis, ShafTites, Malilds and 
Ibadis; and finally, Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) and the Sufis. In the course of 
this extended survey, many themes have recurred again and again, so that 
the reader by now has a sense of the standard elements of the theory and 
practice of forbidding wrong. However, the extent of the survey, and the 
vast amount of detail it contains, mean that the reader may at times have 
been unable to see the wood for the trees. Hence one of the purposes of 
the present chapter is to pull together and amplify some of the themes that 
have been scattered here and there in the preceding chapters. In doing this 
I shall not attempt to produce a unified version of the scholastic doctrines 
of forbidding wrong that have been examined above. Instead, I shall pick 
out a number of themes which seem to me to be of particular historical sig¬ 
nificance. I shall also be making a preliminary effort to step back from the 
whole phenomenon of forbidding wrong in classical Islam, and to see it in 
some kind of perspective. By classical Islam I mean here Islam as it was in 
the period between the formation of the religion as we know it and the 
onset of drastic change in reaction to the impact of the West. 

The phenomenon of forbidding wrong belongs in the first instance to the 
public space of Muslim society. We can think of this space as hemmed in by 
fortified enclosures on two sides. On one side lie the massive ramparts of 
the state, the citadels and palaces of rulers. On the other side lie the myriad 
diminutive forts that constitute the private domains of individual Muslims, 
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each in his castle. Neither rulers nor ordinary Muslims are immune to the 
human proclivity for wrongdoing. But there the symmetry ends. In looking 
towards the ramparts of the state, the prospective forbidder of wrong is 
obliged to contemplate the vast and intimidating concentration of power 
located behind them. When he faces towards the castles of individual 
Muslims, by contrast, the balance of power is more equal. By and large, 
then, intrusion is likely to be a stronger temptation than subversion. But 
even sinners have their rights of privacy, and these rights are considerable. 

The next two sections of this chapter will accordingly be devoted to pol¬ 
itics and privacy respectively. In the final two sections I shall return to the 
public space between the two sets of fortifications, and consider what 
might be called the social locus of forbidding wrong. 


2. THE POLITICS OF FORBIDDING WRONG 

The state looms large in our picture in more than one way. In the first place, 
it makes its own claims to forbid wrong. In sects to which doctrines of the 
imamate are of central importance, there is likely to be emphasis on for¬ 
bidding wrong as a role of the imam. As we have seen, this is particularly 
salient in Zaydism, and a noteworthy feature of Imamism, Isma'Tlism and 
Ibadism. 1 We likewise find Sunni caliphs forbidding wrong. Thus we are 
told that this activity was part of the daily routine of the caliph al-Mansur 
(r. 136-58/754-75). 2 The caliph al-Muhtadi (r. 255-6/869-70) built a 
dome under which he would sit rendering justice to all; he commanded 
right and forbade wrong, forbidding liquor and singing-girls. 3 The 
Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min (r. 524-58/1130-63) was constantly 
engaged in forbidding wrong. 4 The activity extended to other Sunni rulers 
who took themselves seriously in Islamic terms. An obvious example would 
be the rulers of the second SaTidl state. 5 A rather trite mirror for princes 
of the mid-sixth/twelfth century emphasises the duty incumbent on the 
ruler ( sultan) to forbid wrong owing to his position of supremacy; in the 


1 See above, ch. 10, section 3; ch. 11, 260-2, 302; ch. 15, 3971'., 405-7, and cf. 404f. 

2 Ibn Kathlr, ttidaya, 10:125.17 (I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). 

3 MasTidT, Muriij , 5:92 no. 3,111, whence Zaman, Religion and politics, 114. In 321/933 
the caliph al-Qahir (r. 320-2/932-4) forbade liquor and singing, ordering that singing- 
girls be sold at prices that took no account of their musical talents; he then had them bought 
up for his own use at firesale prices (Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 8:204.6). In this case the source 
does not, however, speak of‘forbidding wrong’, and the same is true of a good many other 
references to such activity on the part of rulers. 

4 Ibn al-Qattan [jl. mid-seventh/thirteenth century), Nazm al-jumdn, ed. M. ‘A. Makld, 
Tetouan n.d., 149.6, 149.11 (I owe this reference to Maribel Fierro). 

5 See above, ch. 8, notes 60, 77. 
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case of a ruler ( padishah ), the author avers, forbidding wrong is more 
important than praying by night or fasting by day. 6 It is accordingly the 
business of any legitimate ruler to forbid wrong; that, as the Shafi'ite 
Hailmi (d. 403/1012) put it, is what rulership is 7 - or at least, what it 
should be. 

The forbidding of wrong by the state is not confined to the ruler. The 
official we hear most of in this connection is, of course, the officially 
appointed censor ( muhtasib ), 8 whose role is readily presented in the sources 
in terms of forbidding wrong. 9 But he is far from alone. Among the Isma'IlIs, 
we have seen that forbidding wrong is one of the functions of the mission¬ 
aries {dal. s), key figures in the organisation of the movement. 10 Among the 
western Ibadls, a third/ninth-century imam appointed a group to forbid 
wrong in the markets, 11 while among their eastern brethren the ‘sellers’ 
ishurdt) may have played a similar role. 12 Among the Sunnis, the governor 
of Egypt in 169-71/786-7, ‘All ibn Sulayman al-'AbbasI, made forbidding 


6 Anon., Bahr al-fawd’id, 312.11 = trans. Meisami, 217. 7 See above, ch. 13, note 24. 

8 See the broad survey in EP, art. ‘Hisba’ (C. Cahen et al.). Whatever the history of the 
institution, the term seems to have been well established by the early ‘Abbasid period (see 
A. H. Morton, ‘Hisba and glass stamps in eighth- and early ninth-century Egypt’, in Y. 
Ragib (ed.), Documents de VIslam medieval , Cairo 1991, 24-7; Morton gives a survey of 
hitherto known material on the earliest attested muhtasibs , and adds significant new evi¬ 
dence). It may be noted that the Basran Iyas ibn Mu'awiya (d. 122/739f.) is said in one 
source to have been in charge of the hisba in Wasit (Baladhurl (d. 279/892fi), Ansdb al- 
ashrdf, vol. 6, part 2, ed. K. Athamina, Jerusalem 1993, 197 no. 341; I owe this reference 
to Michael Lecker). According to a further passage of Baladhurl, this appointment took 
place in the reign ofYazId ibn c Abd al-Malik (r. 101-5/720-4) (cited from manuscript in 
I. S. al- c Amad, ‘Nusus turathiyya hawla wujud muhtasib fi Tmujtama' al-Qurashl qabla T 
Islam’, Majallat Majma c al-Lujyha al-Arabiyya al-Urdunni , 41 (1991), 67 n. 46; see also 
Chalmeta, El c senor del zoco 3 , 344, and van Ess, Theolojyie , 2:128). Another figure worth 
considering is the Basran 'Awwam ibn Hawshab (d. 148/765f.), though he is not referred 
to in the sources as a muhtasib. He belonged to a successful Arab family in Basra; both his 
father and brother held the office of chief of police ( shurta ) (Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 325.2; 
MizzI, Tahdhib , 22:429.7). In a distinctive phrase repeated in several of the sources, he is 
said to have had the role of forbidding wrong ( kdna sahib amr bil-ma‘ruf wa-nahy ‘an al- 
munkar) (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 7:2:60.14; Fasawl, Ma c rifa , 2:254.1; Bahshal, Ta’rikh Wasit, 
114.17, 115.2 (I owe these references to Nurit Tsafrir); MizzT, Tahdhib , 22:429.11; 
DhahabI, Siyar, 6:355.1; DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm , years 141-60, 246.9; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib , 8:164.7). In all but one instance, the statement goes back to Yazld ibn Harun 
(d. 206/821). The wording is unusual, and the suggestion of the editor of Bahshal 
( Ta’rikh Wasit , 114 n. 65) that 'Awwam was a muhtasib may be in place. It goes well with 
this that the only example of his forbidding wrong that I have seen in the sources is his 
visits to the money-changers ( saydrifa ), whom he used to admonish (ibid., 114.18). 

9 MawardI, Alokdm, 315.3, whence Abu Ya'la, Ahkdm, 284.8; Shayzarl, Nihdyat al-rutba, 
6.3, whence Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-rutba, 10.4; SunamI, Nisdb, 13.1 (quoting MawardI); 
Osman Nuri, Mejelle-i umur-i belediye, 1:314.12. Compare also Sam'anI, Ansdb, 12:113.4, 
defining c amal al-ihtisdb as commanding right and forbidding wrong. However, by no 
means all writers on hisba make such statements (cf. above, ch. 14, note 78). 

10 See above, ch. 11, 302f. 11 See above, ch. 15, note 28. 

12 See above, ch. 15, notes 144-6. 
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wrong a theme of his governorship, cracking down on music, liquor and 
newly built churches. 13 Clear-cut instances of the institutionalisation of for¬ 
bidding wrong below the level of the ruler come from the second, and still 
more the third, Sa'udi states. 14 There are also historical examples of a phe¬ 
nomenon we have encountered in the scholastic literature: the private citizen 
who forbids wrong with the permission of the ruler. Thus in Damascus in 
758/1357, a pietist ( ba c d al-fuqara s ) complained to the viceroy about the 
evils rampant in the city, and received his permission to take action against 
them; he then gathered a group (jama’a) which shared his views, attracted 
a large popular following, and created such a threat to public order that the 
authorities stepped in to suppress the movement. 15 

If the state made it its business to forbid wrong in this fashion, there was 
also a danger that it might seek to transform this business into a mono¬ 
poly. 16 This is not, of course, what a virtuous Islamic ruler would do. The 
caliph ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56) is said to have announced at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign: ‘Whoever of you sees a wrong, let him put it right (fal - 
yupfhayyirhu)\ if he lacks the strength to do so, let him refer it to me 
(fal-yarfa c hu ilnyya).’’ 17 There are nevertheless accounts that portray the 
caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705) and al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/ 
813-33) as banning the forbidding of wrong. How seriously, or how liter¬ 
ally, should we take them? 

According to Abu Hilal al-‘Askari (writing in 395/1005), ‘Abd al-Malik 
was ‘the first to forbid commanding right’. 18 What he proceeds to quote is 
an account of a chastening sermon addressed by ‘Abd al-Malilc to the 
Medinese in the year 75/695; according to one version, he promised in 
the course of it to strike off the head of anyone who commanded him to 
fear God. 19 In a similar vein, Jahiz (d. 255/868f.) says that until the time 

13 Kindi, Wuldt, 131.8, cited in Morton, ‘ Hisba and glass stamps’, 24. Likewise Shams al- 
Dln Lu’lu’, a major figure in Ayyubid affairs till he was killed in a civil war in 648/1251, 
is described as a pious man who forbade wrong (Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, 13:180.15; for his 
death, see Humphreys, From Salad in to the Mongols, 318f.) - though he might have done 
so in a private capacity. 14 See above, ch. 8, 177fi, 182-91. 

15 Ibn QadI Shuhba (d. 851/1448), Ta’rikh, ed. ‘A. Darwish, Damascus 1977-97, 3:115.8 
(this passage and its interest were drawn to my attention by Tamer El-Leithy). For the 
scholastic discussion of permission, see, for example, above, ch. 11, 266-70, 285-7; ch. 
14, 361; ch. 16, 430fi; and cf. ch. 13, note 140. 

16 ‘Eine Starke Obrigkeit drangte natiirlich darauf, dass nur ihr dieses Recht zustehe’ (Van 
Ess, Theologie, 2:387f.). 

17 Baladhurl (d. 279/892L), A ns ah al-ashrdf vol. 5, ed. S. D. F. Goitein, Jerusalem 1936, 
25.1, cited in A. Noth and L. I. Conrad, The early Arabic historical tradition , Princeton 
1994, 92. Note the similarity of the initial wording to the ‘three modes’ tradition (see 
above, ch. 3, section 1). 

18 Abu Hilal al-‘Askari (writing 395/1005), Awd’il , ed. W. Qassab and M. al-Misrl, Riyad 
1981,1:347.3. An earlier parallel makes ‘Abd al-Malik the first to cut out people’s tongues 
for forbidding wrong (Jassas, Ahkdm , 1:71.14). 

19 Abu Hilal, Awd’il , 1:348.2 (cited in van Ess, Theologie, 2:388 n. 14); Jassas ,Ahkdm, 1:71.16. 
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of ‘Abd al-Malilc and Hajjaj (d. 95/714), there was still ‘a remainder for¬ 
bidding corruption in the earth’ (Q11:116); these two put a stop to this 
activity, punishing and killing those who engaged in it, with the result that 
people ‘forbade not one another any wrong that they committed’ 
(Q5:79). 20 If we take these accounts to be reliable, they depict ‘Abd al- 
Malilc as an authoritarian with no tolerance for criticism; but they do not 
suggest a prohibition of forbidding wrong as such. With regard to al- 
Ma’mun, there are indeed, as we have seen, anecdotes which state unam¬ 
biguously that he prohibited the forbidding of wrong. 21 In two of these 
accounts, however, he makes a crucial distinction: he only prohibits the for¬ 
bidding of wrong by people who do not know what they are doing. These 
reports are doubdess to be read against the background of the popular 
movements that forbade wrong in the streets of Baghdad in 201/817. 22 

A much more serious feature of the state than any tendency to claim a 
monopoly of forbidding wrong was the scale of its activity in committing 
it. The power of the state equipped it with the capacity to be the biggest 
wrongdoer of all, and this capacity was amply exploited by the unjust rulers 
whose misdeeds constituted the fabric of Islamic political history. How, 
then, were the scholars to respond to the painfully ambivalent presence of 
the state? Here was an institution that on the one hand engaged in forbid¬ 
ding wrong in what were often manifestly desirable, indeed necessary, 
ways, and yet on the other hand was accumulating an appalling record of 
wrongs which themselves stood in need of being forbidden. Were the 
scholars then to accommodate the state or confront it? 

We have encountered many examples of a tendency on the part of the 
scholars to accommodate the ruler and his functionaries. There are occa¬ 
sional statements which, if taken seriously, would suggest that forbidding 
wrong should be left to the ruler altogether. 23 More commonly it is indi¬ 
cated in one way or another that the state should play the main role. 24 


20 Jahiz (d. 255/868£), Bcmu Umayya (= Nabita ), in his Rasa’il, ed. H. al-Sandubl, Cairo 
1933, 296.21 (I owe this reference to Ilai Alon). 

21 See above, ch. 1, note 34; ch. 4, 70f. In another such anecdote, al-Ma 5 mun is in dispute 
with a man who presumes to forbid wrong without having any official standing to do so; 
al-Ma 3 mun tries to claim the privilege of forbidding wrong for the family of the Prophet 
on the basis of Q22:41, and is politely rebuffed (Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:290.29). 

22 See above, ch. 5, 107. 

23 See above, ch. 3, note 56; ch. 13, note 20; ch. 14, note 70. There is also a rather laconic passage 
in which Jahiz says that commanding right and forbidding wrong can be done only with the 
sword and whip (Kitman al-sirr , 163.10). The point of the observation in context is that 
verbal performance is a waste of time; he is perhaps implying that the duty should be left to 
the state. This passage, which was first drawn to my attention by Larry Conrad, has since been 
cited by Athamina as representing a prevalent opinion arising from early confrontations with 
the Kharijites (‘The early MurjiV, 124 n. 76); but to my knowledge, the view is isolated. 

24 See above, ch. 7,155; ch. 8, note 46; ch. 9, note 99; ch. 14, note 103; ch. 15, notes 141-3, 
162. 
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Frequently some level of violence, especially armed violence, is made over 
to the authorities, 25 or it is said that it can only be engaged in with the 
ruler’s permission. 26 This latter idea is not restricted to narrowly scholas¬ 
tic contexts. The fourth/tenth-century Imami secretary Ishaq ibn Wahb, 
in a passage on situations in which the common people may need to be 
reined in by the state, mentions a scenario in which they set about for¬ 
bidding wrong without having received the permission of their ruler, 
neglecting their economic activities in the process. 27 Qazwinl (d. 
682/1283f.) in his account of Gilan gives a remarkable account of an 
annual scholars’ carnival. He says that it is a local custom that every year 
the scholars {fuqaha’) seek permission from the ruler {amir) to command 
right. Once they have his permission, they round up everyone and flog 
them. If a man swears that he has neither drunk nor fornicated, the 
scholar will ask him his trade; if he says he is a grocer, the scholar infers 
that he cheats his customers, and flogs him anyway. 28 The view that vio¬ 
lence is reserved for the authorities is also implied in the saying setting 
out the tripartite division of labour, according to which performance of 
the duty ‘with the hand’ is for the agents of the state ( nmara)\ this saying 
is particularly common (and first attested) among the Hanafis, 29 but it 
can be found elsewhere. 30 We also encounter a willingness to refer cases 
of wrongdoing to the state, 31 and to cooperate with the state in dealing 

25 See above, ch. 9, notes 23, 148; ch. 10, notes 116, 135, 146, and cf. note 115; eh. 12, 
326f.; ch. 13, notes 54, 59; ch. 14, notes 63, 107, 159; ch. 15, notes 163, 164, 220; ch. 
16, note 276. Cf. also above, ch. 5, note 109; ch. 6, notes 106, 165; ch. 12, note 112; ch. 
13, 342, 343; ch. 14, notes 66, 271; ch. 15, note 159; ch. 16, notes 273f. 

26 See above, ch. 6, notes 180, 182; ch. 11, 266-70, 282, 285-7, 299, ch. 12, notes 110, 
114, 181; ch. 14, note 105; ch. 16, 457f. The idea is most at home among the Imamls, 
where despite some opposition it is school doctrine. Elsewhere it has a curious origin. 
Ghazzall mocks the Imam! doctrine and rejects it, even for armed conflict (see above, ch. 
16, 430); he sticks to this position even in the context of armed helpers (see above, ch. 16, 
441). Non-Imamls who cannot stomach the radicalism of these views then react to them 
by declaring the ruler’s permission to be required in such cases, and are thus in the posi¬ 
tion of inadvertently importing an Imam! doctrine. 

27 See above, ch. 11, note 115. 

28 Qazwinl (d. 682/1283f.), Athdr al-bilad , ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 237.9, 
cited in Goldziher, Livre , 9If. 

29 For Hanafi attestations, see above, ch. 12, notes 12, 37 (the earliest attestation of the 
saying), 49, 86, 126, 132, 139, 141-3, 183, 188, and cf. note 96. 

30 See above, ch. 6, note 166 (where the attestation in the Ghunya derives from a HanafT 
source); ch. 7, note 123; ch. 13, note 141; ch. 14, notes 69,162; ch. 15, note 36. See also 
c Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’irl, Mawdqif 294.6, 1284.26 (I owe these references to Itzchak 
Weismann). 

31 See above, ch. 5, notes 162f.; ch. 6, notes 153f.; ch. 14, notes 18, 66, 177; and cf. ch. 6, 
note 19, and ch. 8, 171. Incidentally, informing the authorities of the unlawful activities 
of one’s neighbours seems to have been quite common in twelfth/eighteenth-century 
Aleppo (A. Marcus, ‘Privacy in eighteenth-century Aleppo: the limits of cultural ideals’, 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 18 (1986), 177; A. Marcus, The Middle East 
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with them. 32 At the same time the scholars endorse the idea that the ruler 
should appoint someone to see to the duty; such functionaries may be 
identified as censors ( mnhtasibs ), 33 though this is not always the case. 34 
One should even be prepared to accept such appointment onself. 35 Ideas 
of this kind are sufficiently widespread that they cannot be dismissed as 
marginal. 

Yet such accommodationist views may also be called in question. The 
claims of rulers to forbid wrong may be scorned. Thus a pupil of a Raqqan 
scholar who died in 161/777f. reports his teacher’s unfavourable reaction 
to the public reading of a letter from some caliph; the content of the letter 
is described as commanding right and forbidding wrong. 36 The caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malilc on one occasion forbade wrong from the pulpit; a member of the 
congregation called out to him that he and his likes did not practise what 
he preached. 37 One account even describes ‘Abd al-Malilc as the first caliph 
to command wrong and forbid right. 38 At the same time we regularly 
encounter the view that individual subjects may resort to violence, includ¬ 
ing armed violence; it may even be held permissible for them to form 
armed bands. 39 The need for the ruler’s permission for armed violence may 


on the eve of modernity: Aleppo in the eighteenth century , New York 1989, 117; Marcus lists 
some forty references to court records from the years 1159-84/1746-70). 

32 See above, ch. 6, notes 153f., 165, 172; and cf. above, ch. 10, notes 85 (a balanced Zaydl 
view of the question of cooperation with an unjust ruler in forbidding wrong), 127; also 
above, ch. 6, note 47. 

33 Here matters can, of course, be confused by Ghazzall’s influential terminology, in which 
the term muhtasib refers to the ordinary believer who forbids wrong (see above, ch. 16, 
429; for an example, see above, ch. 14, note 79). But the distinction was always clear 
enough in principle. Thus KhunjT (d. 927/1521), after setting out what he calls the legal 
sense of the term, has no problem stating the difference: ‘One must know that in this sense 
one can call anyone who commands right and forbids wrong a muhtasib , but in common 
usage ( c urf-i c dmm) this term muhtasib has come to be used for someone appointed by the 
ruler ( mansub az qibal-i sultan) to command right and forbid wrong’ ( Suluk al-muluk , 
176.8). Cf. also the lists of the differences between the two drawn up by MawardI (d. 
450/1058) (see above, ch. 13, 344f., and ch. 16, note 134) and SunamI (see above, ch. 
12, note 50). Rare examples of scholarly writers who have something to say about the 
official muhtasib in discussing forbidding wrong are the exegete Nizam al-Dln al- 
Naysaburl (fl . early eighth/fourteenth century) (see above, ch. 2, note 36) and TaftazanI 
(d. 793/1390) (see above, ch. 13, note 91). 

34 See above, ch. 13, notes 22, 89; ch. 14, notes 41, 70f. 

35 See above, ch. 14, notes 19, 41. 

36 QushayrI (d. 334/945f.), Ta 3 rikh al-Raqqa , ed. T. al-Na'sanl, Hamah 1959, 76.8 (I owe 
this reference to Nurit Tsafrir). For the death date of Abu TMuhajir al-Kilabl, see MizzT, 
Tahdhib , 10:159.8. 

37 Sibt ibn al-jawzl (d. 654/1257), Mir 3 at al-zamdn , ms. London, British Library, Add. 
23,277, f. 58a.22 (I owe this and the following reference to Amikam Elad). 

38 Ibid., f. 58a.ll. The inversion is Koranic: in Q9:67, it is the hypocrites who command 
wrong and forbid right. 

39 For violence in general, see below, note 188; for armed bands, see above, ch. 16, 441 and 
notes 22If. 
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likewise be denied. 40 The saying about the tripartite division of labour, 
often rather mindlessly repeated, is sometimes scrutinised and found 
wanting. 41 The idea of reporting the wrongdoing of one’s fellows to the 
state may be rejected, 42 and cooperation with the state may regarded as out 
of the question. 43 

At the other end of the spectrum from the tendency to accommodate 
the state is the urge to confront it. This takes two characteristic forms 
which have significantly different constituencies: rebuke and rebellion. 

As we have seen, the biographical and anecdotal record is full of sympa¬ 
thetically presented examples of pious Muslims harshly rebuking rulers, 
governors and their henchmen, often at great risk to themselves; 44 some¬ 
times they are able to get away with it, 45 sometimes they are martyred for 
their pains. 46 This activity has the sanction of the Prophetic tradition 
according to which it is the highest form of holy war to speak out in the 
presence of an unjust ruler and - in some versions - be killed for it. 47 It is 
occasionally suggested that it is a duty to forbid wrong in this fashion, 48 
and in any case the activity is widely regarded with favour. 49 This attitude 
gains support from the more general view that to forbid wrong in the face 
of danger, though not a duty, is commendable, 50 and that someone who 
loses his life in the process is accordingly a martyr. 51 

Yet these views, though widespread, are again not universal. There are 
those who take a more or less negative view of going up against rulers, 52 
and more generally of courting danger. 53 A painless resolution is to render 


40 See above, ch. 11, 268; ch. 16, 441, and cf. note 221. 

41 See above, ch. 7, note 123; ch. 12, notes 132f., 143, and cf. note 139; ch. 14, note 163. 

42 See above, ch. 4, note 268; ch. 5, notes 160£; ch. 10, note 84; ch. 14, note 226. 

43 Cf. above, ch. 5, 102f. 

44 See above, ch. 1, 3; ch. 3, 33; ch. 4, 56-67, note 60, and cf. note 163; ch. 6, note 102; 
ch. 7, 148£, and note 33; ch. 12, note 64; ch. 13, notes 133, 140; ch. 14, 38If. (but cf. 
382), 384£, and notes 241, 243; ch. 16, note 123. 

45 As above, ch. 4, 59. 46 As above, ch. 1, 3. 

47 For this tradition see above, ch. 1, 6f. 

48 See above, ch. 4, 59; ch. 6, note 148; ch. 14, note 14. 

49 See, in addition to the references in the previous note, above, ch. 6, notes 145, 149 (but 
cf. note 150), 170; ch. 11, note 49; ch. 12, notes 10, 46, 211, and cf. note 186; ch. 15, 
notes 67-9; ch. 16, notes 29, 42, 121-3, 204. 

50 See above, ch. 6, 134-6 no. (5), and notes 110, 171; ch. 9, 202, and notes 36, 74, 171; 
ch. 10, note 112; ch. 12, notes 46, 82, 135£; ch. 13, note 104; ch. 14, 366£, and notes 
158, 270; ch. 15, notes 67-70, 227; ch. 16, 433 no. (4); and cf. ch. 5, note 156. 

51 See above, ch. 1, note 20; ch. 6, notes 108, 164; ch. 10, notes 6, 168; ch. 12, notes 99, 
135; ch. 16, notes 91, 122. 

52 See above, ch. 1, lOf. (a ruler’s perspective); ch. 4, 53-6, 61, and cf. 63-5, and note 146; 
ch. 5, 101f.; ch. 6, 140f. no. (3), and notes 146, 190f.; ch. 8, note 30; ch. 11, notes 16, 
36, 285£; ch. 12, note 98, and cf. note 126; ch. 14, note 219, and cf. note 15; and cf. ch. 
15, note 175; ch. 16, note 255. 

53 See above, ch. 3, notes 53£; ch. 11, 280£, 282, and notes 17, 279£, 283f.; ch. 14, notes 
84, 156, 270; and cf. ch. 12, note 157. 
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tribute to heroism, but to relegate it to the heroic age of the past. Thus 
Khattabi (d. 388/998), in a chapter on the depravity of rulers (fasdd di¬ 
et’imma) and the need to have as litde to do with them as possible ( al-iqldl 
min suhbat cil-saldtin ), quotes the Prophetic tradition on speaking out in 
the presence of an unjust ruler. 54 He then laments the corruption of the 
age: who is there today who goes in to rulers and does not tell them what 
they want to hear? Who today counsels them, and which of them would 
listen? The soundest course in these times, and that best calculated to pre¬ 
serve one’s faith, is to have as little to do with them as possible. 55 

The other form taken by confrontation with the state is rebellion. 56 
Favourable attitudes to forbidding wrong through rebellion are less 
common, but they do exist. The role of forbidding wrong as a rebel slogan 
is familiar to historians of the early centuries of Islamic history. We have 
already encountered several examples of this. 57 To these we could add 
those of Jahm ibn Safwan (d. 128/746) in late Umayyad Transoxania, 58 
Yusuf al-Barm in Khurasan in 160/776f., 59 Mubarqa' in Palestine in 
227/8411'., 60 and the ‘Abbasid who rebelled in Armenia in 349/960, 
taking the title al-Mustajir bi’llah. 61 Attitudes favourable to this form of 
forbidding wrong are also reported from early Muslims who did not 
always get as far as actual rebellion. 62 Thus Ibn Farrukh (d. 175/791) 
considered that it was time to rebel against unjust rulers when as many 
men commanding right were gathered together as had been present at the 
Batrie of Badr. 63 Such attitudes also characterise the early Kharijites, 64 the 


54 Khattabi (d. 388/998), ’TJzla, ed. Y. M. al-Sawwas, Damascus and Beirut 1987, 227.9. 

55 Ibid ., 228.5. Cf. also above, ch. 6, notes 187f., and the deviant view reported by Muwaffaq 
al-Shajari, above, ch. 9, note 74. 

56 The linkage between al-amr bi’l-ma’riif and rebellion is noted, for example, in Lambton, 
State and government, 313. 

57 For the events of the years 201/817 and 231/846 in Baghdad, see above, ch. 4, notes 
36-8, and ch. 5, 107. For ‘Alid and Zaydl examples, see above, ch. 10, section 3. For 
instances from the western Islamic world, see above, ch. 14, 388-90. For the early 
Kharijites, see above, ch. 15, 393f. For the Ibadls, see above, ch. 15, 395f, and notes 22, 
92. Where we depend on the chroniclers, they usually give no further indication as to what 
the slogan meant to these rebels; with the Zaydls and Ibadls we are more fortunate. 

58 ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037f.), al-Milal wa’l-nihal. , ed. A. N. Nadir, Beirut 
1970,145.3: wa-kdnayuzhir al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf wa’l-nahy ’an al-munkar wa-yakhruj bi’l- 
sildh ’ala ’l-sultdn . In the parallel passage in Ash'arl’s Maqdldt (279.9) the linkage, as 
pointed out to me by Fritz Zimmermann, is not explicit. 

59 Ya'qubI, Ta’rikh , 2:478.15; and see E. L. Daniel, The political and social history of 
Khurasan under Abbasid rule, 747-820 , Minneapolis and Chicago 1979, 166f. 

60 Tabari, Ta’rikh , series III, 1320.3, noted in van Ess, Theologie , 2:388 n. 13. 

61 Miskawayh, Tajdrib , 2:177.7 (I owe this reference to Patricia Crone); Ibn al-Athlr, ICdmil, 
8:394.5. Cf. also Tabari, Ta’rikh, series II, 137.11, 143.8, 150.6, with regard to Hujr ibn 
‘Adi (d. 51/671f.) (I owe the first reference to Amikam Elad). 

62 See above, ch. 1, 7fi; ch. 4, 51, and cf. note 72; ch. 5, note 192; ch. 14, 385f. 

63 See above, ch. 14, 385. Each had to be a better man than Ibn Farrukh himself (Abu T 

‘Arab, Tabaqdt, 108.14). 64 See above, ch. 15, 393f. 
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Ibadls, 65 the Zaydis 66 and at least one Mu'tazilite; 67 in addition they are, 
so to speak, embalmed in the Imam! heritage. 68 Very occasionally we find 
such views adopted by Sunni scholars of later centuries. Thus Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064) in developing his doctrine of forbidding wrong takes the 
view that it is obligatory to reprove the ruler for any act of injustice, 
however small. If the ruler desists and submits to the appropriate penalty, 
well and good; if not, he must be deposed and another appointed in his 
place. 69 Usually, of course, such ideas are condemned in Sunni circles. 70 
Thus we have seen how Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767fi), though he does not 
deny that the duty might in principle make rebellion mandatory, seeks to 
override this alarming implication by invoking the likely costs of such 
action. 71 

The ambiguity of the concept of forbidding wrong in this connection 
can be illustrated by a curious paradox. While forbidding wrong can 
express the claims of rebels to political authority, it can also provide an alibi 
for those who do not wish to challenge an incumbent state too openly or 
directly. One instance of this is found in a letter of imam Yahya Hamid al- 
Din of the Yemen (r. 1322-67/1904-48) written in 1326/1909, during 
a period in which the Ottoman governor had adopted a conciliatory policy, 
and Yahya’s rebellion was more or less in abeyance. 72 Here Yahya speaks of 
the grant of autonomy he is seeking from the Ottomans as ‘the transfer 
into our hands of the execution of the important duty of commanding 
right and forbidding wrong in the region of Yemen’. 73 Another such case 
is Muhammad ibn ‘All alTdrisi (r. 1326-41/1908f.-1923), 74 who in the 
last years of Ottoman rule established a state in ‘Asir which was later 
annexed by the Sa'udis. In the early years of his venture, he liked to portray 
himself as a local religious reformer who was loyal to the Ottoman state. 75 


65 See above, ch. 15, 395f., and note 69. 66 See above, ch. 10, 233f. 

67 See above, ch. 9, 224, and cf. notes 5-8, 175. 

68 See above, ch. 11, note 50, and cf. also note 342 on the Nizaris. 

69 Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 4:175.24; see above, ch. 14, notes 258f. Compare also above, ch. 13, 
notes 55f. 

70 See above, ch. 4, 52f.; ch. 5, note 157; ch. 7, notes 65, 108 (and cf. ch. 15, note 7); ch. 
10, note 163; ch. 12, notes 26, 29, 97; ch. 16, 446. 

71 See above, ch. 1, notes 22f., 26; ch. 12, notes 7f. Likewise Ibn Khaldun condemns those 
who rebel ineffectually in the name of forbidding wrong (see above, ch. 14, note 256) for 
their foolishness in acting when they lack the power ( qudra) without which there is no 
obligation - not because what they are doing is intrinsically sinful. 

72 For this period, see M. W. Wenner, Modern Yemen 1918-1966 , Baltimore 1967, 46. 

73 So the Turkish translation of his letter of 15 Dhu ’l-Hijja, 1326/1909 (Istanbul, 
Ba§bakanhkAr§ivi, Hariciye Siyasi, 107/49,9.1, made available to me by §ukrii Hanioglu). 

74 The date 1326/1908f. (which I take from M. A. ‘I. al-'Aqffi, (Min ta’rikh) al-Mikhldf al- 
Sulaymdni , Riyad 1958 and Cairo n.d., 2:56.10) is not to be taken too seriously. 

75 See J. Reissner, 'Die Idrlslden in ‘Asir’, Die Welt des Islams, 21 (1981), 170f. (this study 
was drawn to my attention by Mark Sedgwick). 
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In this connection, he described himself as commanding right and forbid¬ 
ding wrong, both in correspondence with the Ottoman authorities, 76 and 
in propaganda directed to the local population. 77 Others spoke of him in 
the same vein. 78 Likewise the activity of Maghlli (d. 909/1503f.) in for¬ 
bidding wrong laid him open to the accusation that his aim was political 
power. 79 The concept also lends itself to indeterminate situations: the 
movements aiming to restore public order in Baghdad in 201/817, 80 or 
the activity of the Sufis in Alexandria in the previous year. 81 

In conclusion, what the scholars have to say about the politics of forbid¬ 
ding wrong is marked by sharp issues and strong tensions. One basic issue, 
which presupposes a certain capacity for doing right on the part of the 
ruler, is whether the state is to be accorded a monopoly of legitimate vio¬ 
lence in forbidding wrong. The other major issue is whether the state 
should be confronted for its own wrongdoing, and if so, how. What is strik¬ 
ing is the very different way in which opinion is stacked on these two issues. 
With regard to the question of the monopoly of violence, the balance of 
opinion is fairly even; those who espouse the idea and those who reject it 
are alike part of the mainstream. By contrast, with regard to forbidding 
wrong in the face of the delinquency of the ruler, there is a clear main¬ 
stream position: rebuke is endorsed while rebellion is rejected. 


3. PRIVACY AND FORBIDDING WRONG 

The issues discussed by the scholars in connection with privacy are 
ramified. The underlying problem, however, is a straightforward clash of 

76 Istanbul, Ba§bakanlik Ar§ivi, Bab-i All Evrak Odasi, 271645, enclosing a letter from the IdrlsI 
dated 22 Jumada I, 1327/1909. In this letter he emphasises that he is not rebelling against 
Ottoman rule (laysa Ji hddhihi ’1-da‘wa khuruj ‘aid ‘l-dawla , line 24); nevertheless he says 
that it is quite true that, as his addressees have heard, he is commanding right and forbidding 
wrong to the stream of tribesmen who are coming to see him (line 4). This document, and 
the further enclosure cited in the next note, were made available to me by §iikrti Hanioglu. 

77 See his pamphlet ( manshwr) apud ‘Aqlll, Mikbldf 2:157.3, 161.8, 163.7 (and cf. the 
Koranic quotations ibid., 156.6). The first of these passages is translated by Reissner (‘Die 
Idrlslden in ‘Aslr’, 171). Though I have adduced the IdrlsI in a pre-modern context, it 
should be noted that he was not untouched by modern influences: in the third of these pas¬ 
sages he describes forbidding wrong as ‘that Islamic natural right’ (dhdlika l-lmqq al-tabdi 
al-Isldmi). A further enclosure in the source mentioned in the previous footnote is a hor¬ 
tatory pamphlet (risdla) by the IdrlsI in which he quotes Q9:71, Q3:104, and Q22:41, with 
brief comments (f. 2a.4), and makes other references to the duty (ff. 3b.10, 4a.3, 5b.7). 

78 See the passage of 1331/1913 front al-Mnndr cited in Reissner, ‘Die Idrlslden in ‘Aslr’, 
171, and ‘Aqlll, Mikbldf 2:56.8, 59.12, 59.17, 65.4. But Sharif Husayn of Mecca (r. 
1326-43/1908-25) in 1327/1909 telegraphed his Ottoman overlords denouncing the 
IdrlsI as a Kharijite following the path of the Kharijites of old, who used forbidding wrong 
as a pretext for rebellion against Islamic states (telegram of 29 Rajab, 1327/1909, 
Istanbul, Basbakanlik Ar.qvi, Bab-i Ali Evrak Odasi, 272199; this document was made 
available to me by §ukrii Hanioglu). 79 See above, ch. 14, note 244. 

80 See above, ch. 5, 107. 81 See above, ch. 16, note 246. 
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two values: while it is a good thing to stop wrongdoing, it is a bad thing 
to violate privacy. 82 How then are the conflicting demands of these two 
values to be reconciled? 83 

A basic principle we encounter here is that, to trigger the duty, a wrong 
must in some way be public knowledge. Wrongs that are private in the 
sense that we do not know about them are beyond the scope of the duty; 84 
we have no business going on fishing expeditions for the purpose of uncov¬ 
ering hidden wrongs. We may not spy and pry, 85 or raid a home on the off- 
chance of discovering wrongdong in it. 86 Such wrongdoing is not in the 
public domain, and consequently, as is already pointed out in a Prophetic 
tradition, it harms only the wrongdoer. 87 

While this principle is simple enough to grasp, it may not always be easy 
to apply. There is a considerable grey area between knowledge and ignor¬ 
ance, a domain ruled by inference and suspicion. Should we, for example, 
raid a home from which we hear the sound of music? The usual answer is 
that we should, 88 though there are some hesitations, nuances and con¬ 
trary views. 89 More generally, whereas some require only that one have 
good reason to believe that wrong is being done before one enters a 


82 As one Malik! author stated, the believer’s home is his castle (see above, ch. 14, note 173). 

83 I shall leave out of consideration emergencies involving rescue (see, for example, above, 
ch. 14, note 181; ch. 15, note 192). 

84 ‘Do not investigate what is not out in the open’ (see above, ch. 5, note 141). See also 
above, ch. 4, note 261; ch. 10, note 119; ch. 14, note 202. As Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) puts it: ‘Manifest wrongs (al-munkardt al-zdhira) must be acted against ( y pi jib 
inkdruha i), in contrast to hidden ones ( al-bdtina :), the [divine] punishment of which 
afflicts only the perpetrator’ (Majmu c fatdwd, 28:205.16). 

85 See above, ch. 10, note 119; ch. 13, notes 52, 81 no. (7), 84; ch. 15, note 73; ch. 16,436, 
438. For the story of the sins of the caliph ‘Umar, one of which was spying, see above, ch. 
4, note 269. The story is widely quoted, see, for example, MawardT, Ahkdm , 331.5; 
DawanI, Shark , 211.30; ZurqanI, Shark , 3:108.35. For another anecdote about ‘Umar, in 
which the Companion ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (d. 32/652f.) brings up the prohibition 
of spying, see FasawT, Ma : rifa , 1:368.6 (inserting qultu before ara). 

86 For allegations of such behaviour, see above, ch. 6, notes 19, 32; ch. 8, note 90. 

87 See above, ch. 3, note 60; Himyari, Qurb al-isnad , 37.17 (for further Imam! references, 
see above, ch. 11, note 43); and cf. Ghazzall, lhyd\ 2:285.13 (from the Syrian tdbii Bilal 
ibn Sa‘d), and above, ch. 8, note 42. Ibn al-RabI‘ describes such wrongdoing as being 
between the offenders and God (see above, ch. 14, notes 176, 179). Cf. the saying noted 
above, ch. 3, note 64, and ch. 4, n. 262. 

88 See above, ch. 10, note 83, and cf. note 23; ch. 12, note 14; ch. 14, note 180; ch. 15, note 
158 (also noting a contrary view); ch. 16, 436; and cf. ch. 10, notes 89f., and ch. 14, note 
203. 

89 Khallal, Amr, 117 no. 75 (cf. above, ch. 5, note 63). For Mawardl’s view that the muhtasib 
should not actually enter the home, see below, note 106, and contrast the view of Ibn al- 
RabT on the duty of the authorities in such cases (see above, ch. 14, note 172). Regarding 
some finer points, Ibn Hanbal says that you have no duty if you do not know where the 
sound is actually coming from (see above, ch. 5, note 141), while the Ibadls say that you 
have no obligation if others can hear the sound of wrongdoing, but you yourself cannot 
hear it (see above, ch. 15, note 189). 
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home, 90 others require actual knowledge. 91 Likewise Ghazzali is inclined 
to the view that the aroma of liquor is enough to proceed on, 92 whereas 
it would seem that, in the opinion of Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652f.), it is not 
enough even for a man’s beard to be dripping with wine. 93 What if we 
discern under someone’s robe a shape that looks uncommonly like a 
bottle ofliquor oralute? Here the views oflbn Hanbal (d. 241/855) are 
mutually inconsistent. 94 What of a suspicious jar? Again, Ibn Hanbal’s 
views seem not to hold together; 95 likewise one Zaydi authority says that 
one should proceed if one has good reason to believe that the jar contains 
wine, 96 whereas another requires actual knowledge in such a case. 97 What 
if a couple walking in the street look as if they might be unmarried? The 
caliph al-Ma’mun would seem to be a champion of their right to a 
presumption of innocence against intrusive busybodies; 98 Malik (d. 
179/795), on the other hand, seems closer on this issue to the zealot 
whom al-Ma’mun is ridiculing. 99 

If we do know, then the duty is activated. The severity of our response 
may, however, be mitigated by the Prophetic injunction not to disclose the 
shameful aspects of the lives of outwardly respectable Muslims. 100 Thus this 
principle of‘covering up’ (satr) may stand in the way of our reporting such 
wrongoing to the state, 101 and it provides a convincing rationale for the 
preference for rebuking offenders in private. 102 

An important feature of these Muslim ideas of privacy, and one relevant 
to forbidding wrong, is what might be called their procedural rather than 
substantive character. That is to say, we do not seem to have here the 
notion that certain kinds of behaviour are inherently private, and as such 
immune to public scrutiny. What is protected is not ‘private life’ but rather 


90 See above, ch. 10, notes 23, 83, 118; cf. also ch. 6, note 176; ch. 15, notes 187-91; ch. 
16,436,438. 

91 See above, ch. 9, note 28, and cf. ch. 10, note 118, and ch. 15, note 192. 

92 See above, ch. 16, 436. 

93 See above, ch. 4, note 261. Compare Ibn Hanbal’s view that it is enough to void the duty 
for chess-players to cover the board or move it behind them (see above, ch. 5, note 149). 

94 See above, ch. 5, notes 144-7. For the distinctions Ghazzali makes on this question, see 

above, ch. 16, 436. 95 See above, ch. 5, notes 139, 143. 

96 See above, ch. 10, note 82 . 97 See above, ch. 10, note 120. 

98 See above, ch. 1, lOf. 

99 See above, ch. 14, note 7. Cf. also above, ch. 6, note 19, on the activity of Hanbalite 
zealots in the days of Barbaharl (d. 329/941). Ibn Hanbal says that one should accept 
the word of a man who claims to have remarried his ex-wife (see above, ch. 5, note 142). 

too § ee a bove, ch. 3, note 61; ch. 4, note 265; and cf. ch. 6, note 152; ch. 16, note 276. 

101 See above, ch. 4, note 265, and cf. note 268. 

102 See Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu fatawa, 28:217.11. For this preference, see above, ch. 4, 79f.; 
ch. 6, note 163; ch. 7, note 110; ch. 8, note 30; ch. 12, note 36; ch. 13, note 35; ch. 16, 
note 276. 
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‘hidden sin’: behaviour that happens not to be public knowledge - or 
more precisely, not known to others who might otherwise be obligated to 
forbid it. Wrongdoing that is confined within a home can still trigger the 
duty for others who live in that home: a wife may be obligated to rebuke 
her husband, and a son his parents. 103 Likewise someone front outside the 
home who for any reason happens to be there, and encounters wrongdo¬ 
ing, may be obligated to do something about it. 104 One view that makes 
this point very sharply concerns the duty of a person who has learnt of 
wrongdoing by spying: on the one hand he has to repent of his spying, 
and on the other he has to forbid the wrong. 105 The difference between 
Muslim thinking and that of the modern West is thus not simply that there 
is no single Muslim concept corresponding to the Western notion of 
privacy. It is also that the Muslim concepts are of a significantly different 
kind. 106 

It is perhaps in part for this reason that the Muslim discussion of privacy 
and forbidding wrong has a very different texture from the discussion of 
the political issues. While the views of the scholars are not entirely homo¬ 
geneous on questions of privacy, this inhomogeneity does not seem to have 
generated any burning issues or dramatic polarisations of opinion. 

There is another illustration of this phenomenon which is worth consid¬ 
ering here in some detail: the sketchy treatment of the performance of the 
duty by women and slaves, two categories of persons juridically precluded 
from participating in the public life of Muslim society on the same terms 
as free adult males. 

Let us start with women. In some ways it seems obviously inappropriate 
for women to exercise the authority presupposed by forbidding wrong, 
except perhaps in restricted contexts. Men are a step above them (Q2:228), 
and are the managers of their affairs (Q4:34). At the same time, the place 
of women is in the home (cf. Q33:33), and for them to be seen or heard 


103 See above, ch. 4, note 239; ch. 5, 93, and cf. note 72; ch. 11, notes 315f.; ch. 13, note 
132; ch. 14, note 22; ch. 16, 431f. 

104 See above, ch. 5, notes 139-40, but cf. note 138. 105 See above, ch. 15, note 73. 

106 I shall return to this point (see below, ch. 20, 593f.). Apassage that does perhaps suggest 

a distinction of the Western type occurs in the discussion of the duty of the official 
muhtasib given by Mawardl. The muhtasib - like anyone else - has no right to spy into 
‘forbidden things which have not become manifest’ ( Abkdm , 330.1, with parallel text in 
Abu Ya'la, Abkdm , 295.16; Mawardl requires him to investigate manifest wrongs, while 
not imposing this on the individual, see Mawardl, Ahkam., 315.10, and Abu Ya'la, Abkdm , 
284.15). What then if he (presumably the muhtasib ) hears the sound of music coming 
from a home? The answer is that he takes action against it (ankarahd) outside the home, 
without pushing his way in, since the wrong (that concerns him) is a public (zdbir) one, 
and it is not his business to uncover a further private (bdtin) one (Mawardl, Abkdm , 
331.8; Abu Ya'la, Abkdm , 297.5, with a better text, which I follow). 
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outside it poses a risk of sexual temptation. They also lack judgement. 107 
Yet in other ways it seems obvious that they too should command and 
forbid. Unlike children, they are subject to the law just as men are; and in 
one verse God specifically includes the female believers ( al-muminnt) 
among those who command right and forbid wrong (Q9:71). The ques¬ 
tion cries out for some incisive and yet nuanced thinking at once to estab¬ 
lish their duty and to settle its boundaries. Surprisingly, we get very little 
of this; most authors pass by the issue in silence, 108 and those who do not 
are often laconic at best. It is, however, worth bringing together the views 
of those scholars - disproportionately Ibadt - who have something to say 
on the matter. 109 

Outright nay-sayers are in a minority, but they can be found. The eastern 
Ibadt Muhammad ibn Mahbub (d. 260/873) takes it for granted that 
women are not obligated, 110 and Salim! (d. 1332/1914) supports this view 
by invoking the duty of women to keep their voices down. 111 The Zaydt 
al-Mu 5 ayyad Yahya ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348f.) excludes them from for¬ 
bidding wrong, and gives two reasons for this: first, their frivolity and 
weakness; and second, the fact that the law does not even give them 
authority over themselves, let alone in such a weighty matter as forbidding 
wrong. 112 There is an interesting difference of approach here: whereas for 
Yahya ibn Hamza women are intrinsically incapable of forbidding wrong, 
for Salim! their exclusion arises from an extrinsic legal restriction on their 
public behaviour. Turning to the Sunnis, the negative view is less promi¬ 
nent here. An exegetical opinion adduces women as an example of those 
who are unable to perform the duty. 113 The eastern Sufi Yahya ibn Mu'adh 


107 Thus Tha'labl (d. 427/1035) mentions their intellectual deficiency ( nuqsdn 'aqlihd ) in a 
list of the fifteen negative qualities with which Eve and her daughters have been afflicted 
(Qisas al-anbiya\ Beirut n.d., 29.5). He justifies this by citing a tradition in which some 
women ask the Prophet what this supposed deficiency consists in; in reply he points out 
that a woman’s testimony is worth only half that of a man (cf. Q2:282). 

i°8 p or exam p[ e) we have no statements on the question from the classical Mu'tazilite authors 
(cf. above, ch. 9, note 146), the pre-modern ImamI jurists, or Ibn Taymiyya (cf. above, 
ch. 7, note 68). ImamI sources quote the advice of'All (r. 35-40/656-61) that when 
women tell one to do something perfectly proper one should nevertheless do the oppo¬ 
site (in amarnakum bi’l-ma’ruffa-khalifubunnn) so that they do not seek to get their 
way in improper things (see, for example, ICulaynl, Kiifi , 5:517 no. 5; Mufid, Ikhtisds , 
226.15; al-Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’il, 7:1:128.14). The wording might be taken to suggest 
that the saying is about al-amr bi’I-ma ‘ruf but the scholars do not mention it in their dis¬ 
cussions of this topic; and in another wording there is no mention of commanding right 
(Radi, Nahj al-baldgha, apud Ibn Abl ’l-Hadld, Shark , 6:214.7). I owe most of these ref¬ 
erences to Avraham Hakim. 

109 For the IbadI role in general, see above, ch. 15, notes 250, 258. For the early roots of 
this, see above, ch. 15, notes 20f. 110 See above, ch. 15, notes 167f. 

111 See above, ch. 15, note 225. 112 See above, ch. 10, notes 140f. 

113 See above, ch. 2, note 20. 
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(d. 258/872) once spoke on forbidding wrong; a woman objected that her 
sex was exempt from this obligation (hadha wajib qad wudict c annd ), to 
which Yahya responded that this might be so as far as hand and tongue 
were concerned, but not in the case of the heart. 114 The practical differ¬ 
ence between his position and that of his female interlocutor is not a sub¬ 
stantial one. Nabarawi (writing in 1243/1828) finds in the ‘three modes’ 
tradition an assertion of the dominance of males over females, though he 
does not tell us whether this excludes women from performing the duty 
altogether. 115 

Positive views are well represented among the Ibadis and Sunnis. The 
western Ibadi Jaytali (d. 750/1349fi), in adopting Ghazzali’s account of 
forbidding wrong, not only retained his inclusion of women, but also took 
the trouble to insert the point in a couple of other passages. 116 Among the 
eastern Ibadis, Ibn Baraka (fourth/tenth century) wanted women to sally 
forth to forbid wrong like men, 117 while Khalil! (d. 1287/1871) as 
reported by Salim! held that women should perform the duty by word and 
deed, since Q9:71 placed them on the same footing as men. 118 Among the 
Sunnis, by far the most important authority to specify the inclusion of 
women was Ghazzali, though he did not argue the point. 119 This was a 
direct invitation to those who followed his account to do likewise - as some 
did, 120 though others did not. 121 His view probably influenced further 
scholars indirectly. Thus the inclusion of women is a feature of some com¬ 
mentaries on the ‘three modes’ tradition, 122 and is found in works of Ibn 
al-Nahhas (d. 814/1411), 123 Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974/1567), 124 
Ahd al-Gham al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731), 125 and Mirghan! (d. 1207/ 


114 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Vitim , 2:176.20. He speaks of siltih al-qalb\ if this is not just 
rhetoric, it suggests that he was thinking of performance by (rather than in) the heart. 

115 Nabarawi, Shark , 171.21 (wa-fihi taghlib al-dhukur li-quwwatihim c alti : l-intith). 

116 See above, ch. 15, notes 60f. 117 See above, ch. 15, note 169. 

118 See above, ch. 15, note 224, and compare also the later view cited there. Khallli’s posi¬ 
tion was actually more complex (see below, note 132). 

119 See above, ch. 16, note 15. 

120 KhwarazmI, Dhukhr , f. 117a. 19; 'Ismat Allah, Raqib , f. 6b.3; Haydarlzade, ‘Amr bi’l- 
ma'ruf’, 108b.l. 

121 Instances are HamadanI, Dhakhira , 166.1, and Tashkoprlzade, Mifttih , 3:302.11. 

122 TaftazanI, Shark hadith al-Arba'in , 105.16; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Hanafi (writing 
812/1410), Shark al-Arba : in , ms. London, British Library, Or. 12,543, f. 92b.8 (for the 
date of writing, see ibid., f. 11 lb.9; I take the author’s name on trust from the British 
Library catalogue, see R. Vassie (ed.), A classified handlist of Arabic manuscripts acquired 
since 1912 , London 1995-, 2:56 no. 370); Muslih al-Dln al-Larl, Shark al-Arba c in , 
f. 141b.5; also Rajab, Wasila , 761.18. 

123 See above, ch. 13, note 122. He invokes Q9:71. 

124 Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974/1567), al-Zawtijir c an iqtirtif al-kabti'ir , Cairo 1980, 
600.25. See also Shirblnl, Mughrii , 4:211.13 (quoting Ghazzali). 

125 See above, ch. 12, note 184. 
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1792f.). 126 To my knowledge, the only Sunni who makes the point before 
Ghazzal! is Ibn Hazm. 127 

There are also a few intermediate positions. One way to articulate such 
a position was in terms of the three modes. We have already noted a view 
confining the obligation of women to performance in the heart, close 
though this is to excluding women altogether. 128 The eastern Ibadi jurist 
Shaqsi (Jl. c. 1034/1625) states that women are not obligated to perform 
the duty by deed, but should do it verbally if they can. 129 It would also be 
possible to formulate a compromise position by taking account of the fact 
that women are less able to perform the duty than men, though I have not 
seen this done. 130 Views that explicitly address the questions of privacy that 
arise in connection with women are found among the eastern Ibadls. 
Kudami (fourth/tenth century) holds that women are excused from for¬ 
bidding wrong verbally, but notes the view that they may do so provided 
they do not flaunt their sexuality; his preference is for them to stay at 
home. 131 Khalil! makes a sharp distinction: on the one hand a woman is 
obligated with regard to other women and to males within her family, but 
on the other hand it is improper for her even to be present in a male gath¬ 
ering that includes wrongdoers - though if she is in a position to do so, it 
could well be her duty to send someone to forbid them. 132 It is possible 
that these eastern Ibadi jurists - Kudami, Shaqsi and Khalil! - were highly 
unusual in their attitudes; but it is just as likely that they were giving formal 
articulation to something widely accepted as common sense. Thus what 
they prescribe fits well with what I have been told of recent practice in trad¬ 
itional religious circles in Iran. 

Occasionally there is anecdotal or biographical attestation of the forbid¬ 
ding of wrong by women. The case of a rather shadowy female Companion 
of the Prophet, Samra’ bint Nahlk, has already been considered; 133 as we 


126 See above, ch. 12, note 184. 

127 Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), al-Ihkam ft usnl al-ahkam , ed. A. M. Shakir, Cairo 1345-7, 
3:81.22; and cf. his Muhalld , 9:430.7. In general, writers on usul al-fiqh do not seem to 
mention forbidding wrong when discussing how the masculine gender is to be construed 
in Koran and haditb. 

128 See above, note 114. This view is also attributed to the eastern Ibadi Muhammad ibn 
Mahbub (d. 260/873) (see above, ch. 15, note 168, and cf. note 222). 

129 See above, ch. 15, note 172. 

130 Shaqsi’s wording perhaps carries the suggestion that women are less able to administer 
verbal rebukes than men (see the previous note). Compare the view that women are 
unable to perform the duty (see above, note 113), the inclusion of weakness among the 
grounds on which Yahya ibn Hamza excludes women (see above, note 112), and 
Nabarawl’s remark on the strength of males (above, note 115). 

131 See above, ch. 15, notes 170f. 132 See above, ch. 15, note 237. 

133 See above, ch. 4, 82£, and ch. 5, note 73. 
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saw, we cannot be sure that she had not been officially appointed to dis¬ 
charge the duty. Jaytali tells of an old woman of the Jabal Nafusa who urged 
another not to give up her share of commanding and forbidding. 134 Umm 
Zaynab (d. 714/1315) had a reputation for performing the duty, includ¬ 
ing doing things that men could not do; but this too may in part reflect 
the tenure of an office. 135 

The scholars seem to have been significantly less interested in slaves than 
they were in women. This difference is particularly striking in the case of 
Ibadism. Here only Jaytali and Khalili, both prompted by Ghazzali, address 
the issue - Jaytali to include slaves, Khalili to exclude them on the grounds 
that they lack the power to act and their business is the service of their 
masters. 136 Nevertheless, those who consider the question of women often 
mention slaves alongside them. On the one hand, Ibn Hazm, Ghazzali 
and several later authors do so to include them, 137 while a responsum of 
Ibn Hanbal presupposes that a slave is subject to the duty. 138 And on the 
other, Yahya ibn Hamza mentions slaves along with women to exclude 
them, giving as reasons their low status and, presumably, lack of author¬ 
ity; 139 they are likewise excluded by the Hanbalite ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jill (d. 
561/1166). 140 

Overall, the sparsity of the discussion is striking. The Mu'tazilites and 
Imamis do not raise the question of women and slaves at all. The Sunnis 
offer no reasoned discussion. Only one Zaydi and one Ibadi do this for 
both categories; and only the Ibadis manifest a continuing interest in the 
question of women, or directly address the implications of their segrega¬ 
tion. 141 We are left to wonder whether the scholars felt the answers to be 
so obvious that they went without saying, or the questions to be so tricky 
that they were best left alone. 


134 See above, ch. 15, note 62. 

135 See above, ch. 7, note 68. I owe to Adam Sabra the information that Umm Zaynab was 
in charge of a hospice in Cairo (the Ribat al-Baghdadiyya) which housed divorced or sep¬ 
arated women in conditions of strict discipline (Maqrlzl (d. 845/1442), Khitat , Btilaq 
1270, 2:428.3). 

136 For Jaytali, see above, ch. 15, notes 60f.; for Khalili, see above, ch. 15, note 233. Cf. also 
note 20. 

137 Ibn Hazm, Muhalla , 9:430.5; for Ghazzali, see above, ch. 16, note 15; for Jaytali, see the 
previous note; for TaftazanI, see above, ch. 13, note 108; for Ibn al-Nahhas, see above, 
ch. 13, note 122; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Hanafi, Shark , f. 92b.8; Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytaml, Zawiijir , 600.25; Shirblnl, Mujqhm , 4:211.13 (quoting Ghazzali); Tsmat Allah, 
Raqtb, f. 6b.3; MIrghanI, Bohr , f. 216b.4; Haydarlzade, 'Amr bil niaTllP. 108b.1. 

138 See above, ch. 5, note 71. 139 See above, ch. 10, notes 140, 142. 

140 See above, ch. 6, note 159. 

141 There is also a resonance of this in the case of Umm Zaynab (see above, note 135). 
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4. THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF FORBIDDING WRONG 

According to an account attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687f.), the eight 
gardens of Paradise have eight golden gates, typically named for those who 
practise a particular duty or virtue, and whose privilege it will be to enter 
the abode of bliss by that gate. 142 The fourth is ‘the gate of those who 
command right and forbid wrong’. 143 What sorts and conditions of men 
are destined to use this gate? 

One thing that is clear is that this will be an overwhelmingly urban pop¬ 
ulation. Our biographical material is, of course, almost solidly urban. Our 
doctrinal material is likewise urban centred. Ibn Hanbal’s numerous 
responsa on forbidding wrong include only one with a rural setting. 144 
Ghazzali betrays the urban character of his world when he tells us that it is 
the duty of every scholar who can do so to go out from his town ( balad) 
to the rural population (ahl al-sawdd) around it. 145 In the same way he says 
that every Muslim must begin with himself, extending his efforts till they 
embrace his town, and after that the people of the countryside. 146 Isma'Tl 
HaqqT (d. 1137/1725) thinks of the powerful as ‘the notables of every 
town’. 147 When the people of Toledo could not endure the zeal of Ibn 
‘Ubayd (Jl. first third of the fourth/tenth century) in forbidding wrong 
among them, he retired to a village. 148 Against this background the rural 
Hanbalism of Palestine stands out as something of an exception in the 
Sunni world, though doubtless it would not have looked out of place in 
some Zaydi and Ibadi environments. 149 

Within this predominantly urban society, what is the social locus of for¬ 
bidding wrong? The obvious and inescapable answer is the scholarly elite. 150 


142 Kisa’I, Qisas al-anbiya 3 , 17f. 

143 Ibid., 18.4 (bdb al-dmirin bi 3 l-ma c rufwa 3 l-ndhin c an al-munkar). 

144 See above, ch. 5, notes 70, 155. 

145 Ghazzali, Ihyd 3 , 2:313.13 (see above, ch. 16,445f.); in the same passage he opposes balad 
to qarya (ibid., 313.12). Likewise when we tactfully tell a rustic who does not know how 
to pray properly that perhaps his village lacks a scholar (see above, ch. 16, 439), it seems 
that we are not in his village; presumably we are in town. 146 Ibid., 313.27. 

147 See above, ch. 12, note 95. 148 See above, ch. 14, note 192. 

149 For Palestine, see above, ch. 7, note 125. The eastern Ibadi scholar Muhammad ibn 
Mahbub, in a letter to his western brethren, considers the question whether it is more 
appropriate for a group (qawm) possessed of virtue and knowledge to sit at home 
responding to requests for fatwds, or instead to go out to the countryside and the villages 
(al-sawdd wa 3 l-qurd) commanding right and forbidding wrong, with men and women 
gathering around them and making them presents of food and other goods when they 
depart (Sira, in Kashif, Siyar, 2:250.3). 

150 In a happy phrase of A. Morabia, forbidding wrong ‘fut, surtout, Papanage des ulemas’ (Le 
£fihdd dans PIslam medieval, Paris 1993, 315; I owe this reference to Giorgio Vercellin). 
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This does not mean, of course, that the duty is restricted to scholars. As 
is regularly emphasised, it is incumbent on Muslims at large, 151 and not just 
on scholars. 152 That it is not intended to be confined to a religious elite is 
likewise suggested by the much-repeated doctrine that the sinner too is 
obligated; 153 though the point is sometimes made that a virtuous man has 
a better chance of success, 154 it is most uncommon for the duty of the 
sinner to be denied outright. 155 The obligation to forbid wrong is, of 
course, subject to knowledge of right and wrong in the case in point. 156 
But this need not be unduly restrictive. While there are wrongs that it takes 
a scholar to evaluate, there are others that require no such expertise, and 
can thus be tackled by laymen. 157 

There is, nevertheless, a tendency to make scholars rather than laymen 
the primary agents of the duty. A widespread example of this is the relevant 
part of the saying about the tripartite division of labour: performance with 
the tongue is for scholars, while the common people should do it with (or 
within) their hearts. 158 Some scholars express similar views in different 
terms, 159 or in other ways lay great emphasis on the role of the scholars, or 
even use language that would restrict the duty to them. 160 The biographi¬ 
cal record is naturally heavily biased towards the exploits of scholars, since 
it is they who get the biographies. Sometimes the assumption of the cen¬ 
trality of the scholars is revealed unthinkingly, as when Ghazzall, lamenting 
the decay of the art of rebuking rulers, complains that today the scholars are 
silent; 161 it does not occur to him to mention the Muslims at large. 
Occasionally a scholar’s sense of the dignity of his estate is expressed in the 


151 See above, ch. 6, note 121; ch. 8, notes 46, 72; eh. 9, note 149; ch. 10, notes 75, 111; 
ch. 11, note 312; ch. 13, notes 53, 58, 60, 63; ch. 14, note 228; ch. 15, note 141; ch. 
16, 429, 445f., and note 201. 152 Cf. above, ch. 2, note 23. 

153 See above, ch. 4, note 212; ch. 6, note 123; ch. 11, notes 216, 295, 297; ch. 12, notes 
48, 129, 206; ch. 13, notes 73, 81 no. (2), 91; ch. 14, notes 20f., 56; ch. 16, notes 15, 
20f. For a discussion of the question by Ibn Hazm, see his Risdlat al-talkhis , edited with 
his al-Rndd c ald Ibn Najyhrila al-Tahudl by I. 'Abbas, Cairo 1960, 178-82 (drawn to my 
attention by Etan Kohlberg). 

154 So above, ch. 6, note 123; ch. 14, note 30; and ch. 16, note 22. 

155 So above, ch 13, notes 28£; and cf. ch. 6, note 162, and ch. 15, note 201. 

156 See above, ch. 6, note 129; ch. 7, note 63; ch. 8, note 70, and cf. 125; ch. 9, note 70; 
ch. 11, 276 no. (1); ch. 12, notes 39, 49; ch. 13, notes 58, 81 no. (2), 92; ch. 14, 363; 
ch. 16, note 93. 

157 See above, ch. 6, note 124; ch. 9, note 70; ch. 12, notes 79, 89; ch. 13, note 48, and cf. 
note 62; ch. 16, note 48, and cf. 445£; and cf. ch. 15, note 201. 

158 See above, notes 29f. For scholars who find the saying problematic, see above, note 41. 

159 See above, ch. 13, 342 (but cf. note 30), note 142, and cf. note 37; ch. 14, note 67; and 
cf. ch. 16, notes 274, 276. 

160 See above, ch. 2, notes 22fi; ch. 11, notes 340fi; ch. 12, note 88; and cf. above, ch. 7, 

notes 79fi, and ch. 11, note 31. 161 See above, ch. 16, note 124. 
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stipulation that laymen are not to rebuke scholars, 162 and there is even the 
view that the scholars themselves are not to forbid wrong unless they are 
dressed as scholars. 163 But this kind of thing is uncommon; even in societies 
in which we have reason to believe that clerical authority was considerable, 
the formal doctrine of forbidding wrong does not usually reflect this. 164 

Leaving aside the explicit statements the scholars make from time to time 
about their role in forbidding wrong, it could fairly be said that the broad 
character of the duty as they shaped it in their doctrines was one fitted to 
their own social role. The essence of the duty is the exercise of moral 
authority; any support this authority gains from the power of a state or the 
violence of a mob is extrinsic. A paradigmatic figure here might be Ibn 
Karram (d. 255/869), the founder of the Karramiyya. 165 With a group of 
his disciples he once encountered some young men who had seated them¬ 
selves and were engaged in drinking wine. 166 The indignant disciples 
wanted to right this wrong and put a stop to the drinking, but Ibn Karram 
told them to hold off so that he could show them how to command right. 
He then went up to the tipplers and greeted them. One of them stood up 
and handed Ibn Karram a cup; Ibn Karram took the cup, and addressed 
them. He referred to their custom of talking about those they loved 
{ahibbci , ) as they drank, and suggested that instead they contemplate their 
own mortality. On this theme he waxed so eloquent that the young men 
arose, broke the instruments of their depravity, and repented. 167 The doc¬ 
trinal analogue of this anecdote is the frequent emphasis on performing the 
duty nicely. 168 That the authority in play is moral is also evident when the 
refusal of the offender to comply is sooner or later accepted as a regrettable 
but not undignified outcome of an attempt to forbid wrong. 169 The same 


162 See above, ch. 12, note 143, and ch. 16, note 271. 163 See above, ch. 13, note 142. 

164 See above, ch. 11, note 312, and ch. 15, 403f. 

165 See El 2 , art. 'Karramiyya 1 (C. E. Bosworth). 

166 Abu Hals al-Samarqandl (second half of the fifth/eleventh century), Rawnaq al-majalis, 
ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Aya Sofya 1,832, f. 54b.15 (my access to this manuscript is 
through a typewritten copy); ‘Uthman ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-MIrl, Mukhtasar 
Rawnaq al-majalis , Damascus and Beirut 1985, 76.9. For Samarqandl’s work, see van 
Ess, Unjyeniitzte Texte zur Karramiya , 30-41 (for the manuscript here cited, see ibid., 35 
n. 136, and for MIrl’s epitome, ibid., 41). Ibn Karram is referred to as al-imdm al-zahid 
Abu ’Abdallah (see ibid. , 31, with reference to our passage). 

167 Samarqandl, Rawnaq, f. 55b.1; MIrl, Mukhtasar, 77.12. 

168 See above, ch. 3, note 59; ch. 4, 78f.; ch. 5, notes 92f.; ch. 6, note 126; ch. 7, note 61; 
ch. 8, notes 30, 102, 161; ch. 12, note 39; ch. 13, note 34; ch. 14, notes 10, 31, 55; ch. 
16, 439, 442; and cf. ch. 15, note 70. 

169 On this question, see above, ch. 4, 78; ch. 5, notes 132-4; ch. 11, note 37; ch. 13, note 
81 no. (6), and 352; ch. 14, notes 11, 151-5; ch. 15, notes 48, 180f., 209; ch. 16, note 

41. 
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is true of such notions as performing the duty in or with the heart, 170 and 
avoiding it by emigration 171 or otherwise. 172 To these we can perhaps add 
the counsels of despair which discourage the forbidding of wrong alto¬ 
gether, at least in these evil times. 173 For despite all that is wrong with the 
world, God is still in His heaven, ultimately though not proximately vin¬ 
dicating the moral order for which the scholars speak. 

Against this background, the association of the duty with violence looks 
anomalous, and to an extent it is. One thing that is striking here is the fre¬ 
quency with which the scholars yoke forbidding wrong to holy war. 174 The 
goldsmith of Marw describes his denunciation of Abu Muslim as waging 
holy war against him with his tongue, 175 and the tradition he enacts 
through his death identifies speaking out against an unjust ruler as the 
highest form of holy war. 176 It is argued on the analogy of holy war that 
one torbidder of wrong should be prepared to take on two men. 177 The 
Imamis treat forbidding wrong as a part of holy war, inasmuch as they 
assign it a place in the section of the law-book that deals with that topic. 178 
Others invert the relationship, considering holy war to be a part of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. 179 Perhaps it is immaterial which is part of which. Halimi 

170 See above, ch. 3, notes 5, 51; ch. 4, notes 221f.; ch. 5, 95f., and note 184; ch. 7, notes 
60, 122; ch. 8, notes 70, 101; ch. 9, notes 76, 165, but cf. notes 56, 170; ch. 10, notes 
13,145,151,155f., 160,162, 167; ch. 11,263f., 283f., and notes 18-20, 81f., 338; ch. 
12, notes 85, 93, 204, 219; ch. 13, notes 13, 54; ch. 14, notes 12, 55, 162; ch. 15, notes 
48, 74, 168, 174, 222; ch. 16, note 82, but cf. note 75; and above, notes 114, 128. For 
the role of the heart in the saying about the tripartite division of labour, see above, notes 
29f. See also Tabari, Tahdhib al-dthdr , Musnad c Ali , 243.6, and Muqatil, Khams mi 3 a,, 
279.15 (giving something close to the ‘three modes’ tradition on his own authority; the 
text is corrupt, read bi-fi c l and bi-qawt). 

171 See above, ch. 4, notes 218, 220; ch. 7, note 69; ch. 12, notes 11, 40f.; ch. 13, note 15; 
ch. 14, notes 24, 213, 240; but cf. ch. 8, note 35, and ch. 16, 432 no. (1). 

172 See above, ch. 4, 75; ch. 5, note 111; ch. 7, note 2; ch. 14, notes 29, 191; ch. 16, 432 
no. (1), and note 110. 

173 See above, ch. 2, note 85; ch. 3,42; ch. 4, 76f.; ch. 5, 106; ch. 11, note 33; ch. 12, notes 
27, 29f.; ch. 14, notes 46-8, 82; ch. 15, notes 38, 41; ch. 16, notes 269, 272. There is 
an analogy here between the ImamI notion of hudna (see above, ch. 11, note 33) and the 
IbadI notion of kitmdn (see above, ch. 15, note 38). 

174 See, in addition to what follows, above, ch. 2, notes 25f., 29, 45, 78, and cf. note 6; ch. 
3, notes 31-3; ch. 4, note 39; ch. 8, notes 33, 58, 96; ch. 10, notes 4-7, 39, 45; ch. 11, 
notes 50, 323; ch. 12, 313; ch. 13, note 8; ch. 16, notes 43,91; Ibn Hazm, Fw#/, 4:175.6; 
Salihl, Kanz , 61.22. For a statement of three differences between al-amr bil-ma c ruf and 
jihdd, see the gloss apud Ibn Miftah, Muntaza\ 4:582.10. The second difference is that 
old men and women may be killed in the course of al-nahy c an al-munkar , but not in 
jihad (for this see also Sifaytiri, Ta c liq , f. 390b.27). 

175 See above, ch. 1, note 2. 176 See above, ch. 1, note 18. 

177 See above, ch. 4, note 196; and cf. ch. 14, note 169, and ch. 15, note 175. 

178 See above, ch. 11, note 2; for the Zaydls, cf. ch. 10, note 72. The Shaffite Halimi (d. 
403/1012) would regard such an arrangement as valid in principle ( Minhdj ', 3:216.13). 

179 For Jassas (d. 370/981), jihad is a species (darb) of nl-amr bil-maruf ( Ahkdm , 
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(d. 403/1012) tells us that there is no fundamental difference between 
them: both involve calling people to Islam, and if need be fighting them 
in this cause. 180 Indeed some authors elevate forbidding wrong above holy 
war: one remarks that it is the more binding duty, 181 another that it earns 
the greater reward. 182 One scholar made the observation - perhaps a trifle 
parochial or premature - that since the infidel threat had so diminished in 
his day, what remained was spiritual struggle, speaking out, and forbid¬ 
ding wrong. 183 Such views can, of course, be understood as a way for the 
scholars to make their own activities seem as portentous, or more so, than 
those of generals: the cumulative effect is perhaps more militant than 
martial. 184 

Violence does, of course, play a much more concrete part in the duty, 
and sometimes quite vividly. There is an unmistakable thrill of violence in 
the rhetoric of Zaydi insurrection, 185 and we catch it again in the long acti¬ 
vist tradition transmitted by the Imamls. 186 The image of the Hanafi Salm 
ibn Salim al-Balkhl (d. 194/810) girt with his sword, or talking of raising 
100,000 swords against the caliph, is of a piece with this. 187 But in general, 
those who leave ordinary people free to resort to violence, where the exi¬ 
gencies of forbidding wrong require it, do so in a prosaic and legalistic 
fashion. 188 Others are quite obviously civilian in their approach, as with 
those who make over armed violence to the political authorities, or allow 
it only in cooperation with them, or with their permission. 189 Hasan al- 
Basri speaks as a civilian when he contrasts the swords of the rulers with 


3:119.26). For Fakhr al-Dln al-RazT (d. 606/1210), it belongs under the heading (bdb) 
of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf ( Tafsir , 16:205.1 (to Q9:112)); a few lines further down, he 
remarks that the main part of the duty (refs al-amr bil-ma c ruf. . . wa-ra^suhu) is jihad 
(ibid., 205.7). For Ibn Taymiyya, the ‘completion’ of al-amr bil-ma c ruf Is by jihad (see 
above, ch. 7, note 56). For ShatibI (d. 790/1388), the duty of jihad which was imposed 
in Medina was a branch (far c ) of al-amr bil-maWuf, which was already established in 
Mecca ( Muwdfaqdt , 3:50.6). For Najafi (d. 1266/1850), jihad is an element of al-amr 
bil-ma c ruf(Jawdhir, 21:361.16, speaking of jamV afrad al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf allati minhd 
3 l-jihad). 180 See above, ch. 13, note 16, and cf. above, ch. 9, note 21. 

181 See above, ch. 12, 325. 182 See above, ch. 14, note 169. 

183 Salihl, Kanz , 62.1. The scholar is not named. 

184 Compare ‘Onward Christian soldiers marching as to war’. 

185 See above, ch. 10, section 3. 186 See above, ch. 11, 256. 

187 See above, ch. 4, notes 70, 72. 

188 For views to the effect that individuals may have recourse to violence, see above, ch. 9, 
notes 13, 21, 39f., 53, 55, 78, 159, 172-4; ch. 10, notes 25, 75, 115f.; ch. 12, notes 9, 
118-20, 198, 207 (and cf. 209), 214-16; ch. 13, notes 8, 16, 66f.; ch. 14, notes 258f.; 
ch. 15, 400, and notes 66, 152-4; ch. 16, notes 88, 91, 202f. 

189 For such ideas, see above, notes 25f. There is occasional mention of the performance of 
the duty with offensive weapons of a lowlier sort. One example is the use of sandals (see 
above, ch. 12, note 208; MalatT, Tanbih , 30.1; RummanI, Tafsir , f. 62a. 11); another 
would be sticks (see, for example, above, ch. 8, note 160; ch. 12, note 208). 
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‘our’ tongues, 190 as do the Hanbalites and Imamis when they free us from 
any duty to confront an armed man. 191 

To forbid wrong calls for a number of sterling qualities, such as a certain 
zeal, 192 and a degree of extrovert confidence - something with which ‘Abd 
al-Gham al-MaqdisI (d. 600/1203) was particulary well endowed. 193 
Performing the duty can also take considerable courage. This courage is of 
two kinds: the active component is a moral courage which consists in ‘not 
fearing the reproach of any reproacher’ (Q5:54), 194 while the passive 
element is a capacity to ‘bear patiently whatever may befall thee’ 
(Q31:17). 195 It was courage of these kinds that the goldsmith of Marw dis¬ 
played when he got himself killed by Abu Muslim (d. 137/755), attacking 
him verbally since he lacked the strength to do so physically. 196 But this is 
by no means the courage of a knight in shining armour. It is, after all, 
almost universally accepted that fear or the prospect of harm are good 
reasons not to proceed with the duty, 197 a point of view that is prudent but 
hardly chivalrous. 198 Useful though it may prove on occasion, proficiency 


190 See above, ch. 4, note 50. 

191 See above, ch. 5, note 124; ch. 6, note 105; ch. 11, note 14; and cf. ch. 4, notes 146, 
231. 

192 For the psychosomatic symptoms reported by Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) and the 
elder Rafi'I (d. 580/1184) in connection with the duty, see the references given above, 
ch. 4, note 130, and ch. 13, note 129. 

193 See above, ch. 7, 148f. Abu 'All al-Rajrajl, who forbade wrong in Fez in the second half 
of the eighth/fourteenth century, is a striking exception: shy, solitary and painfully 
modest (Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir, 77.20; cf. above, ch. 14, note 234). 

194 The phrase is often evoked, especially by biographers, in the context of forbidding wrong. 
See, for example, DhahabI, Siyar , 8:332.4 ('Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-'AzTz al-'Umari (d. 
184/800f.), for whom see above, ch. 4, 58f.); ibid ., 21:454.6, and Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , 
2:12.21 ('Abd al-Ghanl). For other such cases, see the references given above, ch. 6, note 
3 nos. (4) (reference to Ibn al-jawzl) and (9); ch. 8, notes 16 (first reference), 17, 124 
(first reference to Al al-Shaykh), 159fi; ch. 11, note 320 (ninth, eleventh and twelfth ref¬ 
erences); ch. 12, note 161 (first reference); ch. 13, notes 128 (second reference), 138 (last 
reference); ch. 14, notes 126 (on JakanI), 166 (first reference); ch. 15, note 77 (third and 
fourth references to ShammakhT). See also Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:280.31. One does not, of 
course, evoke the verse when expressing disapproval; thus the Damascene Hanafi Ibn al- 
Tabbakh (d. 1006/1598) is described as bigoted ( sha-dtd al-ta 1 dssub) in his constant hos¬ 
tility to other scholars, which he manifested in the guise of forbidding wrong (MuhibbI, 
Khuldsa , 1:22.27; I owe this reference to Baki Tezcan). 

195 See above, ch. 2, notes 72fi; ch. 4, 72; ch. 6, note 161; ch. 7, note 66; ch. 12, notes 39, 

44; ch. 16, note 97. 196 See above, ch. 1, note 2. 

197 See above, ch. 4, notes 231f.; ch. 5, 98fi; ch. 6, notes 105, 141; ch. 9, 202, and note 74; 
ch. 10, note 17; ch. 11, 276 no. (4), and notes 47, 275, 339; ch. 12, notes 128, 206, 
217; ch. 13, notes 41, 92; ch. 14, notes 13, 33, 55; ch. 15, 400, and note 174, and cf. 
note 85; ch. 16, notes 40, 42, 82, and cf. 434f. (an elaborate discussion of degrees of 
harm). For views that would seem to reject the danger condition, see above, ch. 4, note 
86, and ch. 11, note 25, and cf. note 282. 

198 The French knight Geoffroi de Charny (d. AD 1356), speaking of good knights, writes as 
follows: ‘No one can and should excuse himself from bearing arms in a just cause, whether 
for his lord or for his lineage or for himself or for the Holy Church or to defend and 
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in the martial arts is nowhere near the core of the scholars’ conception of 
forbidding wrong. When ‘Abd al-Gham grabs the sword with which an 
irate wrongdoer attacks him in response to his intervention, 199 we pause to 
admire his prowess and to wonder if, in another life, he might not have 
been a great warrior. But as it is, his reaction is quite incidental to his iden¬ 
tity as a scholar. 200 The annals of forbidding wrong are a record of moral, 
not martial, triumphs. 

A final point is that the forbidder of wrong, unlike any sensible man of 
the sword, typically confronts wrongdoing alone. It is true that from time 
to time we hear of the performance of the duty by groups. Usually such 
groups would seem to be ad hoc. someone encounters a wrong and pro¬ 
ceeds to gather the neighbours, or otherwise collects a few men to help 
him confront it. 201 Sometimes it appears that we have to do with groups 
that already exist for some other reason, and happen to encounter wrong¬ 
doing. 202 But there are also cases of what seem to be dedicated groups, in 
other words groups that exist for the express purpose of righting 
wrongs. 203 A group that forbade wrong in this way is described by Ibn ‘Aqll 
(d. 513/1119) from his own lifetime. He says that in the days of the caliph 
al-Qa’im (r. 422-67/1031-75), one Abu Baler al-Aqfali, when he arose to 
right a wrong ( li-inkdr munkar ), would take with him a following of piet¬ 
ists such as would eat only from the work of their own hands, men like a 


uphold the faith or out of pity for men and women who cannot defend their own rights 
(pour pitie d’ommes et de fammes qui ne peuent leur droit deffendre). In such cases they 
should commit themselves eagerly, boldly, and gladly to such deeds of arms and adven¬ 
tures, fearing nothing’ (R. W. Kaeuper and E. Kennedy, The Book of Chivalry of Geoffroi 
de Charny , Philadelphia 1996, 176 line 14 = 177). Our scholars are likewise innocent of 
the erotic undercurrent of chivalrous courage, whereas for Charny it is because love of a 
lady inspires a knight to great deeds that ‘all good men-at-arms are rightly bound to 
protect and defend the honor of all ladies against all those who would threaten it by word 
or deed’ (ibid., 94 line 17 = 95). 199 See above, ch. 7, note 30. 

200 Contrast the case of the eastern IbadI Muhammad ibn Isma c Il, whose prowess in grap¬ 
pling with a rapist led to his election to a role of military and political leadership in 
906/1506f. (see above, ch. 15, note 246). 

201 See above, ch. 4, note 204; ch. 5, 97£; ch. 12, note 36; ch. 13, 344; ch. 15, note 189; 
ch. 16, 441; and cf. ch. 4, notes 206£, and ch. 14, note 47. Ibrahim ibn Ishaq al-Harbl 
(d. 285/899), a Baghdadi and a pupil of Ibn Hanbal, defined the ‘stranger’ (gharib) in 
his time as a virtuous man living among virtuous folk who assist him when he forbids 
wrong (Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, 6:36.12; I owe this reference to Nurit Tsafrir); the 
implication, of course, is that this would be quite unusual in the evil time in which he 
lives. Only Salihl (d. 856/1452) states explicitly that it is a duty to assist in this way (Kanz, 
vol. 2, f. 144a.6, invoking the consensus of the scholars; in the printed text the whole of 
f. 144 has been omitted at 827.20); but only MawardI denies to individuals the right to 
find helpers, and he contradicts himself on the point in his different works (see above, ch. 
13, note 46, and contrast 344). Cf. also above, note 15. 

202 See above, ch. 4, notes 201, 202, and cf. note 203; ch. 15, notes 75f. 

203 See above, ch. 4, notes 97, 208; ch. 6, notes 39, 45, 100, 103; ch. 14, notes 209f. 
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certain Abu Baler al-Khabbaz. 204 All told, I have encountered perhaps half- 
a-dozen definite instances of this phenomenon, which is not very many. 
The sources show no particular tendency to romanticise such activity; Ibn 
Karram’s disciples are relegated to the role of spectators during his star per¬ 
formance in rebuking the dissolute young men. 205 


5. THE SCHOLARS AND THE WIDER SOCIETY 

If the scholars, in their thinking about how to forbid wrong, had a ten¬ 
dency to be thinking of themselves, does this mean that the value meant 
nothing to the rest of society? There are two issues worth looking at here. 
One is the place, if any, of forbidding wrong in the moral codes of social 
groups other than the scholars. 206 The other is the impact of the perfor¬ 
mance of the duty by scholars on the society around them. 

We can best begin by reducing the first question to a more realistic one. 
There existed in the Islamic world culturally significant intellectual tradi¬ 
tions which lay outside, or somewhat outside, the boundaries of religion, 
and in this sense can be described as profane. 207 Two of the most wide¬ 
spread, medicine and astrology, are obviously of no concern to us. 208 What 
does call for our attention is the broad range of profane ethical thought, 
from abstract philosophical reflection in the Greek tradition to practical 
counsels in the Persian tradition; within it we can to some extent include 
the ethical literature associated with what might be called the youth culture 
(futuwwa) of the medieval Islamic brotherhoods. 209 The question, then, is 
whether forbidding wrong appears among the moral values discussed in 
this body of ethical writing. 

My admittedly cursory inspection of this literature suggests that forbid¬ 
ding wrong is no more a topic there than it is in the Sufi handbooks. 210 On 


204 Ibn al-jawzl, Talbis Iblis, 166.20.1 have not been able to identify the two persons named, 
who may have been as plebeian as their nisbas suggest; doubtless they lived in Baghdad. 
The passage is translated in Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil , 169 . 205 See above, note 166. 

206 My attempt to address this issue originated in a question put to me by Abbas Amanat at 
a conference in 1993. 

207 I do not, of course, mean by this that they were free of religious elements, nor that they 
were anti-religious. 

208 As a curiosity, it may be mentioned that references to forbidding wrong can be found in 
astrological predictions (see Musa ibn Nawbakht (_//. first half of the fourth/tenth 
century), cil-Kamil fi asrar al-nujum , ed. and trans. A. Labarta, Madrid 1982, 93.8, 
93.11,'94.4, 106.11 = 163f., 177). 

209 See El 2 , art. ‘Futuwwa’ (C. Cahen and F. Taeschner). 

210 Cf. above, ch. 16, note 234. This observation is based in the first instance on checking 
the tables of contents (and, where relevant, the indices) of the primary and secondary 
works cited in a bibliographically helpful review by D. Gutas of a recent publication on 
Muslim ethics (Journal of the American Oriental Society , 117 (1997), 171-5). I have also 
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one level this might seem surprising. The question what duty one has to 
prevent or discourage wrongdoing by others is one that, once raised, has 
an obvious relevance in almost any ethical system, religious or profane. We 
can hardly suppose that the philosophers took seriously the position main¬ 
tained by the religious scholars that forbidding wrong is grounded in rev¬ 
elation to the exclusion of reason 211 (with occasional dissentient voices). 212 
Doubtless we are up against the conservatism of intellectual genres, 
although in the domain of profane ethical writing, genres of diverse origins 
were by no means sealed off from one another. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact is that the idea of forbidding wrong scarcely crossed the boundary 
between religious and profane literature. This negative finding should 
fortify us against any temptation to imagine that the value had come to per¬ 
meate everyday life for the non-religious elite, let alone the mass of society. 

Before we leave this question, there are a few unusual passages from writ¬ 
ings on ethics which are worth examining in some detail, precisely because 
in one way or another they seem to cross the boundaries between religious 
and profane traditions. 

One of these passages is from the pen of Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), who 
as a philosopher is a prime example of a writer in a profane tradition. While 
the passage in question is found in a work intended to present the basic 
principles of philosophy, 213 the chapter in which it occurs sets out the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of the gnostic elite ( ‘arifun). 2lA What Ibn Sina 
is presenting here is in fact a kind of philosophical Sufism, 215 and he did 
this with such success that the chapter was described by a commentator as 
the best-ordered account of the Sufi sciences ever written. 216 At a certain 
point in this account, Ibn Sina devotes a few lines to the attitude of the 
‘gnostic’ ( ‘arif ) to forbidding wrong. 217 The gnostic, he tells us, does not 
concern himself with spying and prying ( al-tajassus wa ’l-tahassus). When 
he does witness a wrong ( munkar ), his insight into divine predestination 


consulted C.-H. de Fouchecour, Moralia: les notions morales dans la litterature persane 
du 3e/9e au 7e/13e siecle, Paris 1986. 

211 See above, ch. 6, note 120; ch. 9, notes 25, 65; ch. 11, 270-2, 287f.; ch. 13, note 75; 

and cf. ch. 13, note 40, and ch. 15, notes 53, 203. 

212 See above, ch. 9, notes 25, 37, 64, 122; ch. 11, notes 130f., 241; and cf. ch. 15, note 

217, and ch. 16, 428. 

213 Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), al-Ishdrdt wa’l-tanbihdt , ed. J. Forget, Leiden 1892, 2.5 
(promising usulan wa-jumalan min al-hikma). 214 Ibid., 198.14. 

215 Cf. the section on mysticism in Encyclopaedia Iranica , art. ‘Avicenna’, 3:79f. (D. Gutas). 

216 Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), al-Ishdrdt wa 3 l-tanbihdt , with the commentary of Nasir al-Dln 
al-TusI (d. 672/1274), Tehran 1377-9, 3:363.15 (quoting the commentary of Fakhr al- 
Dln al-RazI). 

217 Ibn Sina, Ishdrdt , ed. Forget, 205.17, cited in Goldziher, Livre , 89. Goldziher gives a 
partial translation (or rather paraphrase). 
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( qadar) is such that he is moved by compassion rather than anger. When 
he commands right (idhd amara bil-maruf), he does so with the civility 
of someone giving friendly counsel ( bi-rifqi nctsihin ), not with the harsh¬ 
ness of a reproacher ( bi- c unji mu nyyirin) . But if the right at stake is the 
supreme mystical attainment (? idhd jasuma l-ma c riif ), he sometimes con¬ 
ceals it from those who are unworthy of it {ghdm ‘alayhi min ghayr 
ahlihi). 2l& 

This is quite clearly a passage about forbidding wrong as it is understood 
by the Muslim scholars. Several of its key terms are immediately familiar, 
and most of the ideas are within the boundaries of mainstream Muslim 
thinking. What lies outside the mainstream is the elitism that marks the 
passage. The gnostic acts with civility not because he thinks it will work 
better, but rather because of his superior insight. Likewise the last allusive 
sentence is deliberately esoteric. Such ideas are alien to law-centred Islam. 
It is nevertheless remarkable that Ibn Sina should have felt it appropriate 
at this point to adopt not just the terminology, but also some of the sub¬ 
stance, of the Muslim conception of forbidding wrong. 219 

Another passage to be examined here comes from a work on ethics by 
Ibn Hazm, a writer whom we usually encounter as a representative of the 
religious tradition. In this work, however, he does not narrowly confine 
himself within this tradition. 220 At no point does he expressly discuss for¬ 
bidding wrong; but one topic that he does raise from time to time is advice 
(nasiha) and counselling ( wa z). Thus he urges that one do this nicely, 
invoking in support the authority of God and the Prophet. 221 The passage 
that particularly concerns us addresses the question how many times one 
should give (the same piece of) advice. The answer is twice. The first time 
it is a religious obligation (fard wa-diydna), and the second time it is a 
warning and reminder ( tanbih wa-tadhkir ); whereas a third time it would 
be a rebuke and reproach, beyond which lies only violence - kicks, blows 
and worse. But this limitation does not apply in matters of religion ( ma ‘ani 
d-diydna)'. here a man must keep repeating the advice, whether he suffers 
or not in consequence, and whether the recipient likes it or not. 222 The 
passage is tantalisingly brief. There is no explicit mention of forbidding 


218 Cf. the commentary of Naslr al-DIn al-TusI (Ibn Sina, Ishdrdt , with the commentary of 
TusI, 3:392.21; I owe this reference to Nizam Ahmad). 

219 Cf. also the passage by Judah ha-Levi (d. AD 1141) cited below, ch. 19, note 68. 

220 He lists as paragons of intelligence Hasan the Basrian, Plato the Athenian, and Buzurjmihr 

the Persian (Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), al-Akhldq wa’l-siyar , ed. and trans. N. Tomiche, 
Beirut 1961, 22 §42), and he describes the contents of the work as arising from his own 
experience of life (ibid., 12 §2). 221 Ibid., 45f. §152, 60f. §218. 

222 Ibid., 42 §140. 
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wrong, and yet we are at least very close to it. We learn that advice as such 
is a religious duty, but that its subject-matter may or may not be a matter 
of religion, and that different norms apply in either case. Is forbidding 
wrong then something confined to matters of religion, a special case of a 
wider ethical value more typically concerned with profane matters? It would 
be asking too much of the passage to seek a clear-cut answer from it. 

The third passage is less interesting. Ibn al-Mi‘mar (d. 642/1244) was 
a Baghdadi Hanbalite writer on what I have called youth culture 
(futuwwa). At one point he gives a list of two hundred qualities which the 
young man (fata) is to cultivate or avoid. Among the positive qualities, he 
includes forbidding wrong; but he has litde to say about it. 223 The 
company it keeps in the list suggests superficial borrowing from the relig¬ 
ious tradition. 224 

As indicated, all three authors can loosely be thought of as crossing the 
borders between religious and profane thought. But none of them helps 
us to address the question why the duty to prevent wrongdoing by others 
should be so well developed on one side of the fence, and yet virtually 
unknown on the other. 

Just as we find little adoption of forbidding wrong in the literature of 
profane ethics, so also we find surprisingly little in the way of principled 
criticism of it outside the religious tradition. Even the strongest attacks on 
the practice of forbidding wrong will be found to appeal to Islamic values, 
or at least conform to them. Consider the encounter between the caliph 
al-Ma’mun and the shrouded zealot. 225 This is an unusual story in that it 
invites us to identify squarely with the caliph; 226 in that sense we can see it 
as a fine articulation of the ‘these caliphale’. 227 The story can also be relied 

223 For the list, see Ibn al-Mi'mar (d. 642/1244), Futuwwa , ed. M. Jawad et al., Baghdad 
1958, 256-61, translated in F. Taeschner, Zunfte und Bruderschaften im Islam: Texte zur 
Geschichte der Futuwwa , Zurich and Munich 1979, 165-8. For the mention of forbid¬ 
ding wrong, see Ibn al-Mi c mar, Futuwwa , 257.2. 

224 Compare the inclusion of al-amr bil-ma'ruf among some verbal formulae employed in 

a colourful futuwwa ritual described in a responsum of TaqI al-Dln al-Subkl (d. 
756/1355) ( Fatdwd , Cairo 1355-6, 2:548.24; I owe this reference to Megan Reid). 
Subld condemns the ritual as incontrovertible bid'a , but has no objection to the reference 
to al-amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf(ibid., 549.17, 550.6). 225 See above, ch. 1, lOf. 

226 There is another story in which the caliph is likewise confronted by a shrouded figure who 
is there to speak out and get himself killed (Ghazzall, Ihyd\ 2:325.11, cited in Amedroz, 
‘Flisba jurisdiction’, 294; Ibn al-Nahhas, Tanbih , 70.6). But here the point of view is quite 
different: al-Ma 5 mun kills his antagonist, who promptly appears in Paradise. 

227 It is hardly coincidental that the author to whom we owe the story, Zubayr ibn Bakkar 
(d. 256/870), is remembered as the exceedingly well-paid tutor of the caliph’s son 
(Khatlb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 8:469.7). As the title Muwaffaqiyydt given to his work indi¬ 
cates, it was believed to have been written for al-Muwaffaq (d. 278/891) (see, for 
example, Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist , 161.10, where for al-lugha read allafahu). If this is 
correct, then the youthful prince was being instructed in the ways of his great-uncle. 
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on to warm the heart of any secularist. 228 The caliph is clear-headed, sober 
and responsible; the zealot is fanatical, pretentious and stupid. But the 
caliph’s position is in no way that of a secularist. It is not just that he derives 
considerable moral advantage from the placement of the story in the 
context of holy war against the infidel. More than that, he mounts no argu¬ 
ment that has its point of departure outside the religious tradition of Islam. 
The same is true of the sharp observation of Katib Chelebi (d. 1067/1657) 
that it is sheer stupidity to attempt to uproot well-established innovations 
in the name of forbidding wrong. 229 Here too there is a tone with which a 
secularist could readily identify; but what Katib Chelebi actually says can 
be understood as no more than an application of the efficacy condition. 230 
A third example is ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusfis attack on the meddlesome 
puritans of his day. 231 His argument is idiosyncratic, and perhaps unsustain¬ 
able; but it invokes nothing outside the religious tradition of Islam. 

What makes it possible to attempt these comparisons between the relig¬ 
ious and profane ethical traditions of the cultural elites is the fact that each 
side has left a direct literary record. This is not the case with the common 
people. We do nevertheless have some indications of their reactions to 
unwanted forbidders of wrong. For most of this we are indebted as usual 
to the scholars, who never tired of pointing out that forbidding wrong was 
an activity likely to provoke negative responses. By far the most insistent of 
these responses can be rendered as: ‘Mind your own business! This has 
nothing to do with you!’ The scholars did not, of course, approve of this 
response, and did not portray it sympathetically. Ibn Mas'ud says that it is 
one of the worst of sins when someone is told to fear God, and responds: 
‘Look to yourself!’ (‘ alayka bi-nafsika ). 232 ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 
101/720) complains of people who propose to cultivate their own gardens 
(inna lana ft anfusina shughlan wa-lasna min al-nasfishay’). 233 The devil 
tells a zealot who purposes to take his axe and cut down a sacred tree: 
‘What’s it got to do with you?’ (ma lalza wa-laha ). 234 Abu ’1-Husayn al- 
Nuri (d. 295/907f.), pressing his inquiries regarding the thirty amphorae 
containing the caliph’s wine, is described by the boatman in charge of them 
as a ‘meddlesome Sufi’ ( sufifuduli ). 235 Ibn Hanbal predicts that a time will 
come when the believer who sees occasion to forbid wrong will be declared 


228 As it obviously did in Jad'an’s case (cf. above, ch. 1, note 31). 

229 See above, ch. 12, note 172. 

230 Cf. his sustained appeal to the scholastic conditions of obligation in his effort to discour¬ 

age forbidding wrong in general (see above, ch. 12, notes 168-70, and ch. 13, notes 
80f.). 231 See above, ch. 12, 326-8. 

232 ‘All al-Qari, Mubin , 193.16; cf. also Imamzada, Sbir’at al-Islam, apud Ya'qub ibn Seyyid 
‘All, Shark , 5 06.19 . 233 Ibn ‘Abd aTHakam, Sir at ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz , 163.2. 

234 Abu TLayth al-Samarqandl, Tanbih , 101.11. 235 See above, ch. 16, note 245. 
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a busybody ( hddhd fuduli) , 236 In this day and age, laments Ibn al-Nahhas 
(d. 814/1411), one who performs the duty is reviled for his meddlesome¬ 
ness ( qila md aktharafudulahu ), while one who fawns on people is praised 
for his ability to get along with them. 237 We also hear about this reaction 
in a less rhetorical and more juristic vein when the Hanafi scholars list irre¬ 
ligious statements the utterance of which may constitute unbelief. One 
man says to another: ‘Go to the home of so-and-so and command him 
right!’; the other replies: ‘What wrong has he done to me (dar haqq-i man 
chih jafd karda) that I should command him right?’ 238 Or he may reply 
‘What has he done to me?’, or ‘How has he bothered me ( ma-rd az u chih 
dzdr ast)1\ or ‘What have I to do with such meddlesomeness ( fudulT)V 239 
Or he may say to someone who is commanding right: ‘What a commotion 
we have here! {chih jqhawjqhd dmad!)’ , 240 Nor are we exclusively dependent 
on the scholars to articulate this counter-cultural value for us. The poets 
express it directly. Hafiz (d. 791/1389) says that it is nothing to do with 
you whether he is good or bad; in the end each of us will reap what he 
himself has sowed. 241 He tells the ascetic not to find fault with the profli¬ 
gate; the sins of others will not be debited to his account. 242 He asks the 
preacher ( waiz) what all the fuss is about, and tells him to go about his 
own business {kdr-i khwud). 243 The poems of Hafiz are not, of course, folk- 
poetry, but they had wide resonance in the traditional culture of Iran. 

In itself, however, minding one’s own business is perfecdy Islamic. As 
the Prophet says, one of the things that makes a good Muslim is that he 
stays clear of what does not concern him {tarkuhu met Id ya‘nihi). 244 Nun, 


236 Salihl, Ktmz, 308.23 (reading fuduli with ms. Fatih 1,136, f. 106b.17). God’s business 
will be seen as meddlesomeness (fudul ). 237 Ibn al-Nahhas, Ttmbih , 17.2. 

238 QadI Khan (d. 592/1196), Fatdwd, Cairo 1282, 3:603.21. The scholars hold the reply 
to be unbelief. 

239 c Alim ibn al- c Ala 5 al-Hanafi (compiling in 777/1375f.), ul-Futdwd al-Tdtdrkhdniyya , ed. 
S. Husayn, Karachi 1990-, 5:503.4. All these and other replies are unbelief. 

240 Ibid., 503.3. If he means this in a derogatory sense, it is to be feared that he has fallen 
into unbelief. The material cited in the the last three notes can also be found with the 
offending utterances in Arabic (see, for example, Badr al-Rashld (d. 768/1366f?), Alfdz 
al-kufr , published under the tide Tahdhib risdlat al-Badr al-Rashidfi alfaz al-kufr, Beirut 
1991, 48.15). I do not know the source of the death date given for this author. 

241 Hafiz, Diwdn , 77.2. Note that Hafiz takes a purely individualist view of the consequences 
of sin which the scholars would firmly reject. 242 Ibid., 77 A. 

243 Ibid., 35.1. Hafiz also makes frequent reference to the hypocrisy of the representatives of 
formal religion, as when he describes the prayer-leader of the city being carried home in 
a drunken stupor with his prayer-mat on his back (ibid., 285.5), and asks why those who 
enjoin repentance do it so little themselves (ibid., 199.2). 

244 Malik, Muwatta 3 , 903 no. 3 (and cf. ibid., 990 no. 17); SulamI (d. 412/1021), c Uyub al- 
nafs wa-muddwdtuhd, edited with his Jawdmi addb al-Sufiyya by E. Kohlberg, Jerusalem 
1976, 85 §25, and the numerous references to further sources given by the editor. For a 
collection of sayings to the same effect, see KhattabI, c Uzla, 134-6; one of these equates 
md Id ya c nika with fadl (ibid., 134.11; cf. the term fuduli). The many virtues of Ibn al- 
Mubarak (d. 181/797) included tark al-kaldmfi md Idya'nihi (MizzI, Tahdhib, 16:18.7). 
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it will be remembered, was a man given to minding his own business (qalil 
al-fudul, Id yas’al C ctmmd Id ya‘nihi)^ for all that the boatman regarded 
him as a meddlesome Sufi (as events were to prove, with some reason). 
God tells the believers to ‘look after your own souls’, since those who are 
astray cannot harm them - provided, of course, they are ‘rightly guided’ 
(Q5:105). 246 The issue, in other words, is not whether one should mind 
one’s own business, but rather just what the limits of one’s business should 
be. Clearly those who invoked this value against unwanted commanding 
and forbidding had their own ideas as to these limits. What our sources 
scarcely tell us is what these ideas were. 247 Had they been more generous 
in this respect, we might perhaps have been better placed to discern values 
alien to those of the scholars to whom we owe our sources. 

That forbidding wrong was primarily a matter for the scholars does not 
mean that it was socially irrelevant. For all that it bulks disproportionately 
large in the record it has left behind it, the religious elite of Islamic soci¬ 
eties was a significant one. Sometimes, perhaps often, the more zealous for- 
bidders of wrong were at loggerheads with their societies, as in the case of 
Ibn ‘Ubayd and his withdrawal from Toledo. 248 But in other cases the 
sources mention the support they enjoyed - we might even speak of their 
constituencies. The Hanbalite Barbahari (d. 329/941) is a case in point. 249 
Another Hanbalite, Ibn ‘Abdus of Harran (d. before 600/1204), got away 
with pouring out the ruler’s wine because of his standing with the common 
people of the city. 250 Abu ‘All al-Rajraji enjoyed wide support for his activ¬ 
ity in Fez in the second half of the eighth/fourteenth century. 251 Ibn 
Battuta (d. 770/1368f.) describes an ascetic preacher in Harat with whom 
the townspeople had entered into agreement to right wrongs (taghyir al- 
munkar ); they would put right any wrong, even if it took place at the court 


245 See above, ch. 16, note 257. 

246 For this verse and the problem to which it gave rise, see above, ch. 2, 30f., and ch. 3, 
35. 

247 For one exception, see below, ch. 20, note 20. There were doubdess many in traditional 
Islamic societies who felt that a pietist telling others to pray was a busybody, whereas 
someone who protected women and the weak against harassment and oppression was a 
hero (cf. W. M. Floor, 'The political role of the Lutis in Iran’, in M. E. Bonine and N. R. 
Keddie (eds.). Modern Iran , Albany 1981, 88, 94; I am indebted to Houchang Chehabi 
and Margaret Larkin for bibliographical leads in this connection). But the people can also 
be found on the side of the pietists. In the incident recounted by Ibn QadI Shuhba (see 
above, note 15), the authorities paraded a group of pietists in chains, proclaiming 'This 
is how people are punished who interfere in what is none of their business’ (bddhd jazd’ 
man yatadrrad li-md Id ya’nihi, Ta’rikh , 3:116.4); this provoked strong popular dis¬ 
approval. 

248 See above, ch. 14, note 192. For other examples, see above, ch. 4, notes 186, 205f. 

249 See above, ch. 6, 116-18. 250 See above, ch. 7, note 33. 

251 See above, ch. 14, note 234. 
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of the ruler. 252 He adds a story in which six thousand of them saw to it that 
the prescribed punishment for drinking was inflicted on the ruler in his 
palace. 253 

Some of this may have articulated no more than a populist resentment 
against the luxurious living of those who could better afford it. But there 
must also have been instances where forbidding wrong meshed with the 
society’s interests and grievances. This is likely enough to have been the 
case when KhubushanI (d. 587/1191) knocked off the headgear of Saladin 
(r. 564-89/1169-93) while protesting against illegal taxes. 254 A clear-cut 
example is the incident of 714/1314 when Nur al-DTn al-Bakri (d. 
724/1324) confronted the Mamlulc sultan over the Coptic question. 255 
The expectation that scholars would forbid wrong in such a fashion lies 
behind the frustration engendered on one occasion by Abu ’1-‘Abbas al- 
Sarraj (d. 313/925): instead of furthering the material interests of his city, 
he rebuked the ruler on a point of ritual which was of no interest to 
anyone. 256 But representation of the interests of society against its rulers 
seems to have been only a small part of forbidding wrong. 257 

Why there was no neat fit between such representation and forbidding 
wrong can be illustrated from a passage in one of the epistles of Badi‘ al- 
Zaman al-Hamadhanl (d. 398/1008). He is urging prudence on a 
notable who is thinking of protesting at the fiscal exactions of Mahmud of 
Ghazna (r. 388-421/998-1030). ‘Do you wish’, he asks, ‘to share with 
Hamza in his martyrdom and be his partner in lordship, though you feel 
the pain of blows, hate fetters and loathe chains, and fear disgrace, and you 
mix in society and are pleased when people’s hopes are fixed on you?’ 258 
There is no way the notable can win: ‘One who orders what is good, if he 
aims at wide influence or abundant wealth or far-flung fame and is killed 
short of his plan, has achieved nothing and his hopes are deceived. If he 
seeks the next world and mixes with it some of what I have listed and a 
touch of what I have mentioned, he will be written down among the 


252 Ibn Battuta, Ribla , 3:69.5, cited in Goldziher, Livre, 94. 

253 Ibn Battuta. Rib In, 3:70.1. 254 See above, ch. 13, note 133. 

255 See above, ch. 13, note 140. 256 See above, ch. 13, note 70. 

257 It is striking that there are no instances of it in the recorded activity of the early forbid- 
ders of wrong whom I classified as notables (see above, ch. 4, 56-8). 

258 BadT al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl (d. 398/1008), Rasd’il , apud Ibrahim Afandl al-Ahdab 
al-TarabulusI, Kashf al-maani wa’l-baydn ‘an Rasd’il Badi’ al-Zaman, Beirut 1890, 
488.2, translated in D. S. Richards, ‘The Rasa ’ll of BadT' al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl’, in A. 
Jones (ed.), Arabicus Felix, Reading 1991, 154 (I owe this reference to Patricia Crone). 
Hamza is Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (d. 3/625), the ‘lord of the martyrs’ (cf. above, 
ch. 1, note 20). On prospective loss of social standing as a reason for not forbidding 
wrong, compare Ghazzall’s discussion (see above, ch. 16, notes 54fi). 
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polytheists.’ 259 Notables are precisely the people with the most to lose in 
abrasive interactions with rulers, and local interests can usually be fur¬ 
thered, if at all, by less confrontational means. 

All in all, it is hard to resist a sense that, in their thinking about forbid¬ 
ding wrong, the scholars were wrestling with something that was in a way 
too big for them. Left to themselves, scholars will always invent reasons 
why other people should listen to them; but the Muslim conception of for¬ 
bidding wrong goes far beyond this. The disparity between the content of 
the duty and the normal lifestyle of scholars is particularly noticeable in the 
early centuries with respect to violence. It generates a rich vein of early 
comedy: we have only to think of Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy (d. 167/783f.) 
seeking in vain for someone to crucify him, 260 or Ibn Farrulch (d. 
175/791) abandoning his attempted rebellion when only two men 
showed up to join him. 261 For most of Islamic history, it may be apt to 
describe forbidding wrong as an apanage of the scholars. 262 But there is 
enough of a mismatch to give us cause to wonder how it was that they came 
into such an apanage - and whether they could hope to retain it under 
modern conditions. 


259 BadT al-Zaman, Rasa’il , 489.5, as translated by Richards. 

260 See above, ch. 4, note 33. 261 See above, ch. 14, note 221. 

262 See above, note 150. 



PART V 


BEYOND CLASSICAL ISLAM 




CHAPTER 18 


MODERN ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

When treating the pre-modern period of Islamic thought in the preceding 
chapters, it made sense to organise the bulk of the material in terms of sects 
and schools. One of many respects in which the Western impact has pro¬ 
foundly changed the Islamic world is that these affiliations have tended to 
lose their former salience. The significant divisions within Islamic thought 
are no longer those between Hanafis and Shafi'ites, or Ash'arites and tra¬ 
ditionalists. Even the lines of division between Sunnis, Zaydis and Ibadis 
no longer support much in the way of intellectual superstructure, whatever 
role they may play in the communal politics of the relevant parts of the 
Islamic world. Of the main sects and schools in terms of which the bulk of 
this book has been organised, only the ImamI Shi'ites remain strongly dif¬ 
ferentiated from the broad spectrum of modern Islam. 

This remaining division is, however, very real. It is not simply that the 
heritages of the Sunnis and Imamis are in some ways very different in 
content and character. The contrast that will occupy us in this chapter 
relates rather to the dissimilar fates of the two scholastic traditions. That of 
the Sunnis has become precisely a heritage ( turath): rather like a revered 
monument, it is cherished by people who no longer really inhabit it. The 
ImamI scholastic tradition, by contrast, can still be described as a living 
one, owing its continuity and adaptation to scholars who operate within it. 
It may be that the difference is in some ways more apparent than real, and 
that in the long run it will disappear. But to date it remains a striking one. 
Accordingly this chapter is divided into two major sections. The first deals 
with the mainstream, overwhelmingly Sunni, forms of modern Islamic 
thought, and the second with ImamI Shl'ism. I shall return to the compar¬ 
ison between the two evolutions in the concluding section. 

The chapter is subject to several limitations. First, in analysing recent 
Muslim discussions of forbidding wrong, I have deliberately concentrated 
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on changes which have taken place in response to contemporary conditions 
of life and thought. Much space in the modern literature is devoted to 
repeating what was said by the medieval scholars; while this process is an 
essential part of the background to the developments described in this 
chapter, it would not be illuminating to investigate it in any detail. 
Secondly, I have not even tried to achieve a comprehensive coverage of the 
literature. The documentation for earlier centuries has been reduced to 
almost manageable proportions by the ravages of time; while much of value 
has doubtless been lost, it is surely also the case that a great deal of chaff 
has been winnowed out. This is emphatically not true of contemporary lit¬ 
erature, for all that it is conventional for writers on forbidding wrong to 
lament that their topic is a neglected one. 1 I have made it my business to 
examine all modern discussions of the subject that have come my way, and 
in particular I have consulted all monographs on the duty that were avail¬ 
able to me, if only in the manner of Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037). 2 But I have 
not, for example, made any attempt to cover systematically the large 
amount of relevant material that can be found scattered in Muslim jour¬ 
nals and newspapers. Finally, the fact that we are dealing with the contem¬ 
porary world opens up the possibility of escaping the confines of the 
literary record by recourse to field-work. I am all in favour of this; but I 
have not attempted it myself. 


2. DEVELOPMENTS IN SUNNI ISLAM 

For a long time the Western penetration of the Muslim world had little 
visible impact on the aspect of Islamic thought that concerns us. On the 
one hand, the religious scholars continued to write about forbidding 
wrong in the traditional way. This is true, for example, of the handling of 
Q3:104 in the Koran commentaries of Shawlcani (d. 1250/1834), 3 
Mahmud al-Alusi (d. 1270/1854), 4 and Siddlq Hasan Khan al-Qannawji 


1 For a Sunni example of this topos, so familiar in our own academic culture, see c Abd al- c AzIz 
ibn Ahmad al-Mas c ud, al-Amr bi 3 Tma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar wa-dthdruhumd ft hifz 
al-umma , vol. 1, Riyad 1414, 7.19; this author proceeds to make good by offering us a first 
volume of 571 pages (for a survey of what is yet to come, see ibid., 26-32). For a Shl c ite 
example, see Sayyid Mahmud Madam BajistanI, Amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar: do 
farida-i bartar dar sira-i ma'sumin , Qumm 1376 sh., 10.19. 

2 For Ibn Slna’s reading habits, see R. Mottahedeh, The mantle of the Prophet , New York 
1985,88f. I am also aware of the existence of some dozen monographs on the duty to which 
I have not had access. 

3 ShawkanI (d. 1250/1834), Path al-qadir , Cairo 1964, 1:369.15. In this context we can 
treat ShawkanI as in effect a Sunni. 

4 Mahmud al-Alusi (d. 1270/1854), Ruh al-ma'dni , Cairo 1301-10, 1:643.9. An unusual 
feature in a Sunni work is the reference to ‘Shaykh Abu Ja'far [al-TusI] among the 
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(d. 1307/1890). 5 And on the other hand, few Muslims of this period 
whose thought was strongly influenced by the West seem to have shown 
much interest in forbidding wrong. 6 

Even when Western influence begins to affect the discussion of the duty, 
much remains essentially familiar. A good example of this is the salience of 
Ghazzali (d. 505/1111). This, of course, is nothing new, 7 but my impres¬ 
sion is that it becomes even more pronounced in modern times. Thus 
QasimI quotes Ghazzali in his commentary to Q3:104, 8 as does Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1323/1905). 9 Haydarizade, as we have seen, based his Turkish 
account of the duty, written towards the end of the First World War, on that 
of Ghazzali. 10 When ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Awda (d. 1374/1954) wrote his trea¬ 
tise on Islamic criminal law some three decades later, he too drew most of 
the structure of his analysis of forbidding wrong from Ghazzali. 11 More 
recent writers have followed suit. 12 Thus the Indian scholar Jalal al-DIn 


Imamiyya’ as holding die view that al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf\s an individual obligation (ibid., 
643.25; cf. above, ch. 11, note 156). This information doubdess derives from TabrisI, 
Majma c , 1:484.3; for the use AlusI made of Tabrisl’s commentary, see M. 'Abd al-Hamld, 
al-Alusi mufassiran , Baghdad 1968, 205f. 

5 Siddlq Hasan Khan al-Qannawjl (d. 1307/1890), Fath al-baydn , ed. C A. I. al-Ansarl, Sidon 
and Beirut 1992,2:304.4. The same is still true of Jamal al-DIn al-Qasiml (d. 1332/1914) 
(Mahdsin al-ta 3 wil, ed. M. F. c Abd al-Baql, Beirut 1994, 2:107.10). 

6 For two exceptions, see below, note 37. 7 See above, ch. 16, 450-5. 

8 QasimI, Mahdsin , 2:108.7,108.18 (the latter a quotation of Ghazzall’s opening statement 
on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf a favourite with later generations). QasimI also wrote an epitome 
of the Ihyd 3 , in which he naturally summarised Ghazzall’s doctrine of al-amr bil-ma c ruf 
(MawHzat al-mu 3 minin min Ihyd 3 c ulum al-din , ed. 'A. B. al-Baytar, Beirut 1981, 
243-50). 

9 Rashid Rida (d. 1354/1935), Tafsir al-Mandr, based on lectures of Muhammad 'Abduh, 
Cairo 1367-75,4:30.13 (quoting'Abduh), and cf. 30.24, 31.4, 33.17; the set of this work 
that I used mixes volumes of various printings. For a discussion of the commentary on 
Q3:104 in the Tafsir al-Mandr , see Roest Crollius, ‘Mission and morality’, 275-82. 
Another author of this period who makes marked use of Ghazzali in a brief account of al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf\s Zammar (writing 1329/1911) (al-Hukm wa 3 l-intizdm , Aleppo n.d., 
26.6, 26.16, 29.8; he also quotes Ghazzall’s opening statement on al-amr bil-ma'ruf 
ibid., 5.4). 

10 See above, ch. 12, 330-3, where the dependence of Osman Nuri on Haydarizade is also 
noted. A later Turkish academic writer likewise cites Haydarizade for the ‘fundamental 
bases’ (temel esaslar, sc. arkdn) of the duty (E. E§refoglu, ‘Islamiyetde ihtisabin prensip- 
leri’, Tarih Dergfisi, 25 (1971), 99). 

11 'Abd al-Qadir 'Awda (d. 1374/1954), al-TashrV al-jind’i al-Isldmi, Cairo n.d., 
1:489-513 §§340-50. The dependence is particularly clear - and acknowledged - at ibid., 
495-510 §§343-6. I owe this and several other references in this chapter to the kindness 
of Tufan Buzpinar of the Islam Ara§tirmalan Merkezi, Uskiidar, who made available to me 
the relevant files of the Centre. 

12 In addition to the examples given in the text, see Nash’at al-Misrl, al-Amr bi’l-ma'ruf wa 3 l- 
nahy c an al-munkar min Tafsir Ibn Kathir wa-slmruh Abi Hamid al-Ghazzdli, Cairo n.d., 
the title of which is self-explanatory (I am indebted to Maribel Fierro for sending me a copy 
of this work); Muhammad Ahmad al-Rashid, al-Muntalaq, Beirut 1976, 90.3, 151-4; 
Faruq 'Abd al-Majld Hamud al-Samarra 5 !, Mandhij al- c ulama ft 3 l-amr bil-ma c ruf wa 3 l- 
nahy c an al-munkar, Jedda 1407,9.2 (quoting Ghazzall’s opening statement), 54.14, 57.7, 
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‘Amii makes extensive use of Ghazzali’s account in a short but learned work 
devoted to the duty, 13 and the Syrian fundamentalist Sa'Td Hawwa 
(d. 1409/1989) likewise draws on it heavily. 14 Another Syrian, Ahmad ‘Izz 
al-D!n al-Bayanunl, lifts most of the structure of his little book on forbid¬ 
ding wrong from Ghazzall’s account. 15 The well-known Algerian funda¬ 
mentalist preacher ‘All ibn Hajj (Ali Belhadj) makes considerable use of 
GhazzalT in a series of mosque talks on forbidding wrong; when a questioner 
asks for guidance on reading, he is strongly recommended to consult 
GhazzalT. 16 Ghazzall’s account is equally the single most important source 
behind the structure of the exposition of forbidding wrong given by Khalid 
ibn ‘Uthman al-Sabt, a Sa'udI writer in the Wahhabi tradition. 17 Thus he 

Footnote 12 ( cont .) 

58.9, 188.8; c Abd al-Karim Zaydan, al-Mufassal fi ahkdm al-mar 3 a wa 3 l-bayt al-Muslim, 
Beirut 1993, 4:354 §3,551 (quoting Ghazzall’s opening statement); 359-63 §§3,561-8; 
364 §3,571 (I owe my knowledge of this work to Asma Sayeed); c Abd al- c AzIm Ibrahim al- 
Mat'anl, Taghyir al-munkar ft madhhab ahl al-sunna wa 3 l-jamaa, Cairo 1990, 76.19 
(making tacit use of a schema of GhazzalT), 77.16 (quoting him in the same connection), 
109.10 (introducing a series of quotations on the question of the ruler’s permission) (I owe 
my knowledge of the existence of this work to the files of the Islam Ara§tirmalari Merkezi, 
and my copy to Margaret Larkin); Muhammad Nu'aym Yasln, al-Jihad: mayddinuhu wa- 
asdlibuhu , Amman 1978, 193-6 (adopting a schema of GhazzalT). 

13 Jalal al-Dln al- c AmrI, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma‘ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , translated from the 
Urdu by M. A. A. al-Islahl, Kuwait 1984 (I am much indebted to Nurit Tsafrir for procur¬ 
ing me a copy of this work); note particularly his use of GhazzalT’s framework of condi¬ 
tions (ibid., 231-48, cf. above, ch. 16, 429-33) and levels (ibid., 291-3, cf. above, ch. 16, 
438—41). The author, a member of the Jama c at-i Islam! in India, was born around 
1356/1937, and the preface is dated 1966; an English translation was also published in 
Kuwait in 1984, with the author’s name given as ‘Maulana Jalaluddin Ansar Umri’ in the 
translator’s note (xii). All references below are to the Arabic translation. 

14 Sa'Id Hawwa (d. 1409/1989), Jund Allah: thaqdfatan wa-akhldqan, n.p. n.d., 
367.11-368.13, 384.4-386.8. It is striking that such an author should owe more in this 
regard to GhazzalT than to Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), for all that the latter is the 
favourite authority of the fundamentalists and the author of a work on al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 
(for which see above, ch. 7, 151f.). 

15 Ahmad 'Izz al-Dln al-Bayanunl, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar, Aleppo 
1973. Note, for example, the presentation of the conditions (ibid., 35-48) and levels (here 
termed mardtib) (ibid., 48-51). Explicit quotations from GhazzalT appear towards the end 
of the work (ibid., 182.4, 183.2, 186.5). The book is clearly aimed at a wide audience. 

16 ‘All ibn Hajj, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar, a set of seven cassettes distrib¬ 
uted by the Librarie Islamique el-Badr, Paris, 7:1 (i.e. cassette 7, side 1). I am indebted to 
Emmanuel Sivan for lending me the first of the set in November 1992; I purchased cas¬ 
settes 3, 4, 6 and 7 in Paris in March 1993, but have not had access to cassettes 2 and 5. 
They represent a series of talks (durus) given in mosques (ibid., 3:1, 7:1); there is no indi¬ 
cation of the date at which they were given. The other reading suggestions offered by Ibn 
Hajj are the Hanbalites Ibn Taymiyya and Khallal (d. 311/923), and a work by a certain 
Dr Faris Barakat. It is clear from cassettes 3:2 and 6:1 that Ibn Hajj adopts GhazzalT’s levels 
(darajdt), but his main discussion of them unfortunately falls in cassette 5. For further 
examples of his debt to GhazzalT, see below, notes 168, 181. For a brief account of Ibn 
Hajj’s career, see S. Labat, Tslamism and Islamists: the emergence of new types of politico- 
religious militants’, in J. Ruedy (ed.), Islamism and secularism in North Africa, New York 
1994, 112. In Arabic his name is written indifferently as Tbn Hajj’ or ‘Balhajj’. 

17 For this author see above, ch. 8, note 148. 
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adopts Ghazzalfs distinctive terminology, 18 and goes on to organise his 
account in terms of Ghazzalfs four components. 19 The popularity of 
Ghazzall with modern authors is no surprise: the appeal of his systematic yet 
practical approach had always been one that crossed the boundaries of sects 
and schools. In diis and other ways, we are still in a conceptual landscape 
that is eminently recognisable. 

Yet at the same time, these writings contain numerous reminders, some¬ 
times subtle and sometimes jarring, that the old concepts are being 
deployed in a new setting. At the very least, the influence of the West gave 
new vitality to the traditional repertoire of wrongdoing. For example, we 
are told that at a time of military misfortune the khedive Isma'il (r. 
1280-96/1863-79) was reproved by an unnamed scholar at the Azhar, 
the reproof consisting of a well-known Prophetic tradition on forbidding 
wrong. 20 Later, in private, the scholar elaborated: how could the khedive 
expect succour from heaven when the Mixed Courts operated under a law 
which allowed usury, when fornication was permitted, and the drinking of 
wine legal? The lchedive’s response was: ‘What can we do now that foreign¬ 
ers live side by side with us, and this is their civilisation?’ 21 Or as the 
Lebanese Shaylch Faysal Mawlawi put it in 1404/1984 to an audience of 
Muslims living in France, ‘European countries are nothing but wrongs’. 22 
(To the traditional wrongs he adds the cinema. 23 ) Others are concerned 
with the duty of journalists to forbid wrong with the tongue, 24 the status 
of cafes where there is no backgammon, card-playing or liquor, 25 and the 


18 Sabt ,Amr, 147.12. 

19 Ibid., 148-367; see the table of contents. Ghazzall is mentioned quite often in the work (see, 
for example, ibid., 110.14, 147.1, 316.2), but the degree of dependence is partly obscured 
by the frequency with which Sabt acknowledges intermediate sources for material which they 
in turn derive from Ghazzall. Thus he gives references for such material to Ibn al-Ukhuwwa 
(ibid., 258.16, a story about a man and his cat which Ibn al-Ukhuwwa has from Ghazzall, 
Ihyd 3 , 2:306.4), Ibn al-Nahhas (Sabt, Amr, 275 n. 1, a point that Ibn al-Nahhas has from 
the Ihyd 3 , see above, ch. 16, note 35) and Tashkoprlzade (Sabt, Amr, 357.10, a purple 
passage from the Ihyd 3 for which see above, ch. 16, note 124). On occasion he criticises 
Ghazzall (Sabt, Amr, 316.6). Ghazzalfs account is also behind numerous points of detail, 
such as the terms al- c ajz al-hisst (ibid., 105.1, see above, ch. 16, note 38) and taqlilal- c ald 3 iq 
(ibid., 258.8, see Ghazzall, Ihyd 3 , 2:306.4, and cf. above, ch. 16, note 97). 

20 Muhammad Sulayman, Min akhldq al- c ulamd 3 , Cairo 1353, 100-2 no. 218, with the tra¬ 

dition at 101.7 (quoted in Samarra 5 !, Mtmdhij, 138-40). The isndd prefixed to the story, 
while imposing, is not reassuring as to its historicity. The tradition is that discussed above, 
ch. 3, 36f. 21 Sulayman, Min akhldq al- c ulamd 3 , 102.2. 

22 Shaykh Faysal Mawlawi, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar, cassette distributed 
by the Union des Organisations Islamiques en France, Section dTnformation, side 2 ( bildd 
JJruppd kullhd munkardt)', I am grateful to Emmanuel Sivan for lending me the cassette. 
This cassette seems to be the same as that described in G. Kepel, Les banlieues de VIslam, 
Paris 1987, 259-62, whence I take the dating; for Mawlawi himself, see ibid., 258. I am 
indebted to Bernard Lewis for bringing Kepel’s study to my attention. 23 Ibid., 262. 

24 'All al-Tantawi, Fusul Isldmiyya, Damascus 1960, 176.4 (this work was brought to my 
attention by Yitzhak Nakash). 25 Ibid.,\77.2. 
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ethics of car-parking - this latter an extension of Ghazzalf s discussion of 
the tethering of animals in the street. 26 Bayanum’s worries range from the 
sale of photographs of women to physical contact between males and 
females in crowded buses, posters advertising dirty films, cafes, playing- 
cards, and music on the radio and television; 27 but his most insistent 
concern is the un-Islamic practice of shaving beards. 28 

The novelties also invade the realm of ideas. The formidable curricu¬ 
lum for Islamic missionaries which Muhammad ‘Abduh, or perhaps 
rather Rashid Rida (d. 1354/1935), proposed in commenting on 
Q3:104 is in large part a modern one; 29 it includes, for example, politi¬ 
cal science ( Him al-siyasa), by which Rida assures us that ‘Abduh did not 
mean the kind of thing that Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) had written, 
but rather the study of modern states (dnwal al-‘asr ). 30 Likewise Western 
influence presumably played a part in ‘Abduh’s departure from a strictly 
revelationist view of right and wrong. 31 Hawwa implicitly acknowledges 
the seepage of Western thought when he lists among the insults that do 
not dispense one from performing the duty accusations of reactionari- 
ness ( mj'iyya ) and backwardness ( ta’akhklmr ). 32 Other Western ideas 
which eventually make their appearance range from social control 33 to 
the unconscious. 34 Western ideas are also, of course, attacked. One 
writer on forbidding wrong finds it necessary to include in his work a 

26 MisrI, Amr, 72.7; cf. above, ch. 16, note 105. 

27 BayanunI, Amr, 135f. no. 6; 137 nos. 3 and 6; 138 no. 11; 139 no. 2. These items form 
part of an updated version of GhazzalT’s survey of wrongs ( ibid ., 132-41). 

28 Ibid., 63.10 (a first-hand anecdote); 91.5; 126.8; 136 no. 8; 189.11; 192.10. 

29 Rida, Tafstr al-Mandr, 4:38-44. The concern with Islamic missionary activity in the com¬ 
mentary to Q3:104 is discussed in J. Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du Mtmdr, Paris 
1954,333-7. 

30 Rida, Tafstr al-Mandr, 4:42 no. 8. 'Abduh’s personal confession of the difficulty he expe¬ 
rienced in rebuking people (ibid., 29.11) also has a modern ring to it. 

31 He stresses that what is needed in order to know them apart is common sense rather than 

erudition (ibid., 27.10); compare the relativism that Rashid Rida infuses into the concept 
of ma c ruf in his commentary to Q7:199 (ibid., 9:536.15), and his exegesis of Q9:67 (ibid., 
10:618.19). By contrast, other Sunnis who pronounce on the question tend to adhere to 
purely revelationist views of ma c ruf and munkar ('Awda, TashrV, 1:492.1, 492.8; 'Amrl, 
Amr, 98.12; 'Abd al-Karlm Zaydan, Usui al-da c wa, Baghdad 1968, 144.13; Samarra’I, 
Mandhij, 43.10, 46.4, 262f. no. 5). Two exceptions are Jamal al-Dln Muhammad 
Mahmud (Usui al-mujtama c al-Isldmi, Cairo and Beirut 1992, 196.5, 199.13, a work 
brought to my attention by Kambiz Eslami) and Zaydan in a more recent work ( Mufassal, 
4:353f. §§3,547-50). 32 Hawwa, Jund Allah, 362.13. 

33 S. Ahmet Arvasi, Ilm-i hdl, Istanbul 1990, 169. He categorises al-amr bTl-ma c ruf as an 
important form of igtimai murakabe, parenthetically glossed sosyal kontrol (he also glosses 
nefs muhasebesi as ‘auto-critique’). Harun Nasution, an Indonesian neo-Mu'tazilite, like¬ 
wise equates al-amr btl-maWuf with social control (Martin, Defenders of reason in Islam, 
191, and cf. 151). 

34 'Amrl, Amr, 273.3. He is discussing the efficacy (ta’thir) condition, his point being that 
a rebuke addressed to a fellow-Muslim may work on his subconscious mind. 
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refutation of the determinist fallacies {aqwal batila) of Schopenhauer 
and Spinoza. 35 

All this, however, is pretty much peripheral to the conception of the duty 
itself. What of the pull of Western ideas on this? One context in which for¬ 
bidding wrong has played a part has been the enterprise of proving that all 
good things found in the West are Islamic. 36 Here the duty has been 
pressed into service in connection with a spectrum of Western political 
values ranging from constitutionalism to revolution. A prime example of 
the constitutionalist invocation of the duty is provided by Rashid Rida: 
building on a hint of c Abduh’s, he contrives to find in Q3:104 a basis for 
government by a representative assembly such as is found in republics and 
limited monarchies. 37 Writers linking forbidding wrong to revolution have 
more to appeal to in their heritage. c Amri, in a careful discussion of the 
question, 38 enlists Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), 39 Jassas (d. 370/981) 40 and 
Juwaynl (d. 478/1085); 41 his conclusion tends to support their views. 42 
The Egyptian Muhammad c Umara finds in forbidding wrong a duty of 
political participation ( al-ishtiffhal bi’l-shu’un al- c timma)\ A2> if non-violent 
participation is ineffective, then revolution becomes a duty. 44 c Umara does 
not reveal his source of inspiration here, but to the extent that it is not 
simply modern, it is likely to be Zaydl and Mu c tazilite: he has a liking for 
these sectarians unusual in someone of Sunni background. 45 An IbadI 

35 Samarra 3 !, Mandhij, 32-8. 

36 There are in fact two distinct enterprises which may motivate this search for equivalences: 
the desire to legitimise the adoption of X from the West by finding an Islamic antecedent 
for it, and the desire to defend Islam against the charge of lacking X. 

37 Rida, Tafsir al-Mandr, 4:37.20, 38.2, 46.9. Likewise the Tunisian Khayr al-DTn Pasha (d. 

1307/1890) sets up an analogy between, on the one hand, representative assemblies and 
freedom of the press in Europe, and, on the other, the duty of the c ultima 3 and notables 
of the Islamic world to engage in taghyir al-munkardt', in both cases the point is to check 
the arbitrary behaviour of rulers ( al-ihtisdb 'ala 3 l-dawla) (Muqaddimat kitdb Aqwam al- 
masdlik , Istanbul 1293, 14.11). In a similar way c Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl (d. 
1320/1902) sees representative assemblies as entirely in accordance with Q3:104 (TabdY 
al-istibddd , Cairo n.d., 82.11). Both are discussed in K. S. al-Husry, Origins of modern 
Arab political thought , Delmar 1980, 46-9, 66fi, 138f. 38 c AmrI, Amr, 175-83. 

39 Ibid ., 179-81, citing Ibn Hazm, Fisal , 4:171-6; cf. above, ch. 14, 390, and ch. 17, note 
69. This passage is the most sustained statement of the revolutionary implications of al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma'ruf\ have seen in pre-modern Sunni literature. 

40 c Amn, Amr , 182f.; cf. above, ch. 12, 336f. 

41 Ibid ., 183.3; cf. above, ch. 13, note 56. 42 Ibid., 183.10. 

43 Muhammad c Umara, al-Isldm wa-huquq al-insdn, Cairo and Beirut 1989, 82.15, 116.9, 
and cf. 84.1 {faridat al-ishdm al-ijdbi ft shuun al-mujtama c wa 3 'l-dawla). 

44 Ibid., 84.2, 94.9.’ 

45 He responds enthusiastically to the polemical equation of predestinationism and political 
quietism by the Zaydl imam al-Hadl (d. 298/911) ( c Umara, Rasail, 2:12-14; cf. above, 
ch. 10, note 42). The catholicity of his tastes is indicated by the fact that he is also an admirer 
of Howard Fast’s Spartacus (ibid., 1:18); Fast wrote the book so that his readers ‘may take 
strength for our own troubled future and that they may struggle against oppression and 
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author adds his own tradition to the revolutionary chorus. 46 In the recent 
efflorescence of literature on Islam and human rights, 47 forbidding wrong 
occasionally appears in yet another role: as a fundamental guarantee 
(daman) of human rights in Islam. 48 Thus Shaulcat Hussain considers that 
‘the greatest sanction for the practical implementation of Human Rights’ 
is the duty of forbidding wrong. 49 

Alongside these rather sweeping invocations of the duty, we also find it 
linked with particular political rights from the Western liberal tradition. 
Occasionally it is used as a foundation for freedom of association. Thus the 
deputy postmaster-general of Peshawar quotes Q3:104 as his proof-text for 
freedom of association, commenting that God has thereby ‘given the right 
to form association for pursuit of righteousness’. 50 (As in this case, political 
rights in their Islamic versions have a tendency to be rights to do or say good 
Islamic things, not bad un-Islamic things. ) 51 But the standard equation, and 
it is an old one, is with freedom of speech (or expression, or opinion). 


Footnote 45 ( cont .) 

wrong’ ( Spartacus , New York 1952, following the copyright page). A modern Zaydl docu¬ 
ment which identifies al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf with, among other things, opposing injustice 
(muqdwamat al-zulm) is the manifesto of the Hizb al-Haqq, the main Zaydl political party 
in Yemen (Baydn mashru Hizb al-Haqq , n.p. n.d., 8f. no. 2; I am indebted to Bernard 
Haykel for sending me a copy of this passage). For the Hizb al-Haqq and al-amr bi 3 l- 
ma c ruf see also S. Carapico, Civil society in Yemen , Cambridge 1998, 145; for a reformist 
appeal to al-amr bi’l-ma'rifm 1360/1941, see J. L. Douglas, The Free Yemeni Movement , 
1935-1962 , Beirut 1987, 54 (I owe both references to Frank Stewart). 

46 Bukayr ibn Sa c Id A'washt, Dirdsdt Isldmiyya fi 3 l-usul al-Ibadiyya , Cairo 1988, 107.19, 
108.8. 

47 For an uncharitable assessment of this literature see A. E. Mayer, Islam and human rights: 
tradition and politics, Boulder 1995. I owe such familiarity as I have with it to my par¬ 
ticipation in a conference held in November 1993 at Yale Law School on ‘Law, culture and 
human rights: Islamic perspectives in the contemporary world’. 

48 Muhammad FathI ‘Uthman, Min usul al-fikr al-siydsi al-Isldmi , Beirut 1979, 330.13. For 
a Zaydl author who adduces al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in a discussion proving that Zaydism 
bestows on the individual the best that modern thought has to offer, see Fadll, Man hum 
al-Zaydiyya ?, 58.5 (drawn to my attention by Bernard Haykel). 

49 Shaukat Hussain, Human rights in Islam , New Delhi 1990, 104, and cf. 49f., 87. It is not 
far-fetched to see in some aspects of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf a value that could in principle con¬ 
tribute to the creation of a culture supportive of human rights - or some tolerably exigent 
Islamic versions of some of them - in the states of the modern Islamic world. 

50 Fakhruddin Malick, ‘Islamic concept of human rights’, in S. M. Haider (ed.), Islamic 
concept of human rights , Lahore 1978, 59; similarly Abul A c la MawdudI (d. 1399/1979), 
Human rights in Islam , Delhi n.d., 29 no. 7. MawdudI has a piece devoted to al-amr bi 3 l- 
ma c ruf in his Mafdhim Isldmiyya (Jedda and Dammam 1987, 111-21), but it is surpris¬ 
ingly uninteresting. 

51 Thus Shaukat Hussain, who likewise links al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf and freedom of association, 
specifies that the right is to be used for the propagation of ‘virtue and righteousness’ 
(Human rights in Islam , 61). As Houchang Chehabi points out to me, this phenomenon 
has parallels in the history of Catholic thought in modern times. Thus Pope Leo XIII 
(1878-1903), discussing ‘liberty of speech’ in an encyclical of 1888, affirms that men have 
a right to propagate ‘what things soever are true and honorable’, but that ‘lying opinions’ 
and ‘vices which corrupt the heart’ should be ‘diligently repressed by public authority’ (J. 
J. Wynne (ed.), The great encyclical letters of Pope Leo XIII , New York 1903, 152). 
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Muwaylihi (d. 1348/1930) adumbrates this in a jocular passage in which 
he identifies journalists as playing the part of ‘those who command right 
and forbid wrong to whom Islamic law refers’. 52 A typical example of the 
linkage is found in a work of Sa'Id Muhammad Ahmad Ba Naja. 53 He cites 
Article 19 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights regarding 
freedom of opinion and expression, emphasising at the same time that 
governments - both Eastern and Western - have imposed serious restric¬ 
tions on it. He then turns to Islam, and to the high status it confers on 
freedom of opinion as an individual right. Forbidding wrong, he points out, 
is among the most important duties of Islam, and its realisation necessarily 
requires freedom of opinion, as is apparent from many Koranic verses. He 
goes on to explain that this is not, of course, a right to propagate views con¬ 
trary to Islamic beliefs or morals, and so forth. Thus Islam, he concludes, 
secures freedom of opinion and thought. Numerous authors associate for¬ 
bidding wrong with freedom of speech in these or similar terms. 54 Some 
make separate reference to a right of protest or the like against rulers, and 
they have no problem in grounding this in forbidding wrong. 55 


52 Muhammad al-Muwaylihl (d. 1348/1930), Hadlth c Isd ibn Hisbdm , Cairo 1907, 41.9, 
translated in R. Allen, A period of time , Reading 1992, 137 (I am indebted to Roger Allen 
for drawing my attention to this passage). Cf. also above, notes 24, 37. 

53 Sa'Id Muhammad Ahmad Ba Naja, Dirdsa muqdrina hawla Tl'ldn al-'dlami li-huquq al- 
insdn , Beirut 1985, 49-51. 

54 See Hiiseyin Kazim Kadri (d. 1352/1934), Insan haklan beyannamesi’nin Islam 
hukukuna gore izahi , Istanbul 1949, 72.10, 73.3; c Abd al-Hamld Mutawalll, Mabadi 3 
nizdm al-hukmfi 3 l-Isldm , Alexandria 1974, 280.11; Muhammad al-Mubarak, Nizam al- 
Isldm: al-hukm wa’l-dawla , Beirut and Cairo 1974, 121.1, 121.19 (I am indebted to 
Yitzhak Nakash for drawing this work to my attention); Muhammad Ma c ruf al-Dawallbl, 
al-Dawla w a 3 1-suit a ft 3 l-Islam, Beirut 1983, 56f., point 3 (also drawn to my attention by 
Yitzhak Nakash); Zaydan, Usui al-da c wa, 175-7 §§195f.; Subhl MahmasanI (d. 
1407/1986), Arkdn huquq al-insdn: bahth muqdrin fi 3 l-shari c a al-Isldmiyya wa 3 l- 
qawdnin al-haditha , Beirut 1979,143.16; Muhammad Ahmad Khidr, al-Isldm wa-huquq 
al-insdn , Beirut 1980, 32.6; al-Hay’a al- c Amma lil-Isti'lamat, Huquq al-insdn fi 3 l-Isldm , 
n.p. n.d., 9.11; Ahmad Bukayr, ‘al-Damlr al-dlnl wa-huquq al-insaniyya fi TIslam’, in 
Universite de Tunis, Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Illeme 
Rencontre Islamo-Chretienne: Droits de Thomme , Tunis 1985, Arabic section, 152.12; 
Muhammad Sayyid Muhammad, ‘Haqq al-ta c llm waTi c lam fi TIslam’, in Huquq al-insdn 
fi 3 l-Isldm: maqdldt al-Mutamar al-sadis lil-fikr al-Isldmi , n.p. n.d. (conference held in 
Tehran in 1408/1988), 478.17 (speaking of a haqq al-ildm) ; Malick, ‘Islamic concept of 
human rights’, 57-9; Hussain, Human rights in Islam , 51. As with Ba Naja’s exposition, 
a widespread feature of these accounts is the limitation of the freedom to good opinions. 
Thus Hussain in the passage just cited explains that ‘this freedom of opinion must be used 
for propagation of virtue and truth and not for spreading evil or wickedness’; cf. Mayer, 
Islam and human rights , 76fi, and J. Donnelly, The concept of human rights , New York 
1985, 49f. (both commenting critically on this feature of Islamic human rights literature; 
Donnelly’s work was drawn to my attention by Rhoda Howard). 

55 Ba Naja, Dirdsa , 30.5, on haqq al-murdqaba\ Mubarak, Nizam , 38-40, point 6; Khidr, 
al-Isldm wa-huquq al-insdn , 43.15; Jamal al-Dln ‘Atiyya, ‘Huquq al-insan fi TIslam: al- 
nazariyya al- c amma’, in Huquq al-insdn fi 3 l-Isldm: maqdldt al-Mutamar al-kh amis lil-fikr 
al-Isldmi , Tehran 1987, 175 no. 3 (raqdbat tasarrufdt al-wuldt)-, Hussain, Human rights 
in Islam , 49fi, 87. 
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The results of this syncretic activity are uneven. Sometimes they are quite 
plausible, as when forbidding wrong is linked to protest and revolution. 
But where the match is with liberal values, the effect can be jarring. The 
reason is not far to seek. Islam, within certain limits, tells people what to 
believe and how to live; liberalism, within certain limits, is about leaving 
them to work this out for themselves. It is this incompatibility that lies 
behind the unhappy notion of a right to freedom of opinion which pro¬ 
tects only good opinions. 56 What makes the disparity so salient in the dis¬ 
cussions that concern us is that forbidding wrong is precisely a practice for 
telling people what to believe and how to live - tor imposing family values, 
not for enabling people to choose their lifestyles. This point has not been 
lost on modern Muslim writers, who have long been critical of excessive 
freedom in the West. 57 Sayyid Qutb (d. 1386/1966) remarks that in the 
Jahili societies of the world today, debauchery and sin are considered to be 
‘personal matters’ (masail shakhsiyya) in which no one has a right to inter¬ 
fere; 58 you tell people ‘this is wrong!’, and they respond: ‘On the contrary, 
it’s not wrong; it used to be wrong in the past, but the world “evolves”, 
society “progresses”, and attitudes vary.’ 59 A more earthy writer contem¬ 
porary with Qutb opens his discussion of forbidding wrong with a charac¬ 
terisation of the modern, as opposed to the Islamic, fashion ( moda). 60 The 
modern fashion has it that people are free, nobody having any authority 
over anyone else, or any right to interfere in his affairs; if you see someone 
naked in a tram, or bad-mouthing religion, or drinking wine, or gambling, 
or kissing girls in the middle of the street, so what? The characterisation he 
then offers of the Islamic fashion stresses that the community is a single 
body; a public wrongdoer does harm not just to himself, but to you as well. 
He invokes a well-known Prophetic tradition about people in a boat who 
perish or survive together depending on their reaction to some of their 
number who set about making a hole in the keel - a clear indication that 


56 ‘Amri, by contrast, simply dismisses the modem notion of freedom of thought where the 
well-being of the Muslim community is concerned, since it is a community united in its 
thought (iwr, 328.9). 

57 Already in a discussion of al-amr bTTma'rufzs the basis of Islamic government, a religious 
scholar affiliated to the Cairo branch of the Committee of Union and Progress wrote that 
European states, while forbidding public wrongs, permit many personal vices in order to 
maximise freedom (fadla itldq-i hurriyet bahdnesiyle) (Mehmed QadrI Nasih (fl. early four¬ 
teenth/twentieth century), Zulm ve c adl , n.p. 1326, 168.7 (I am indebted to §tikru 
Hanioglu for supplying me with a copy of this text); for the author and his role in the Cairo 
branch of the Committee of Union and Progress, see M. §. Hanioglu, The Younjy Turks in 
opposition , New York and Oxford 1995, 52, 248 n. 253; S. Balic, Das unbekannte Bosnien , 
Cologne 1992, 238, drawn to my attention by §tikru Hanioglu). 

58 Sayyid Qutb (d. 1386/1966), Ft zildl al-Qur’dn, Beirut 1973-4, 949.12 (to Q5:79). 

59 Ibid. , 950.10. 60 TantawT, Tusul, , 174.2. 
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the modern enemy is not just libertinism but also individualism. 61 Ibn Hajj 
attacks those who seek to emasculate the duty on the pretext that we live 
in a time of democracy and liberty, and that every individual is a free agent, 
as if democracy could abrogate this duty, which many today regard as inter¬ 
ference in the lives of others and in itself a form of violence. 62 In the same 
article he invites the believers to sympathise with some upstanding young 
men who had gone to break up a dancing party, and were received by the 
police with a hail of tear-gas bombs. 63 Anonymous participants in a bottle- 
smashing incident which took place in B’rraqI near Algiers in 1410/1989 
give a vivid account of the affair, in the course of which they highlight the 
outrageous response of the vintner: ‘Boumedienne permits taverns for 
wine and mosques for prayer; it’s up to you to choose!’ 64 It was with some 
foresight that Louis Gardet once wrote that forbidding wrong as moral 
reform (‘reforme des moeurs’), though currently held in check by the 
modern state, was alive in the sentiments of the Muslim people, and could 
well reemerge in favourable circumstances. 65 

It is not surprising, then, that in the modern Islamic world forbidding 
wrong appears primarily as a praxis for the spreading of Islamic, not liberal, 
values. Conceived in this fashion, it is not in any flagrant discord with the 
old scholastic tradition; but we can nevertheless discern a significant shift of 
emphasis. The core of the old conception was a personal duty to right 
wrongs committed by fellow-believers as and when one encountered them; 
the core of the new conception is a systematic and organised propagation 
of Islamic values both within and outside the community. A couple of points 
may serve to illustrate the shift away from the old conception of the duty as 
primarily one of response by an individual to an immediate situation. One 
is the view of ‘Abd al-Karim Zaydan that a Muslim has an obligation to be 


61 Ibid 174.11; compare ‘Abd al-Mu‘izz ‘Abd al-Sattar, cil-Amr bi’l-ma’ruf wa’l-nahy ’an 
al-munkar, Beirut and Damascus 1980, 10.14 (and cf. ibid., 7.9, 16.8). For the boat tra¬ 
dition in classical sources, see, for example, Bukhari, Sahib, 2:111.19, 164.7; Ibn Hibban, 
Sahib , in the arrangement of FarisI, 1:306-9 nos. 294f., 297. In Ibn Hibban’s first version, 
which is actually more apt than the versions of Bukhari which modern Islamic authors cite, 
someone remarks: ‘Leave him alone! He’s only making a hole in his own place!’ ( ibid ., 
306.13). Compare a version in an IbadI source where the person making the hole says: 
‘It’s my place, I can do what I like here!’ (Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Musannaf, 12:11.7). The 
tradition is not usually made much of by pre-modern writers on forbidding wrong; but for 
an exception, see Ibn al-Nahhas, Tanbih , 87.13-89.17. 

62 ‘All Ibn Hajj, ‘Man sahib al-'unft’, al-Munqidh (Algiers), 28 Jumada II, 1410, 3d.49, 
translated in M. al-Ahnaf et al., LAlgerie par ses islamistes, Paris 1991, 139. I owe all my 
material from al-Munqidh to Abdeslam Maghraoui, who kindly suppied me with copies. 

63 Ibn Hajj, ‘Man sahib al-'unfi 1 ’, 2e.61, translated in Ahnaf, Aljqerie, 135. 

64 Ibid., 142 = anon., ‘Hal ataka naba 5 al-B’rraql?!’, al-Munqidh, second half of Rabl‘ 1,1410, 
2b. 16. The article stresses that the action was taken only after less drastic measures had 
failed. 65 L. Gardet, La cite musulmane, Paris 1961, 187. 
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in a state of (psychological) readiness ( isti c ddd wa-tcthayyu) to carry out the 
duty; 66 Zaydan, characteristically, is writing a work in a modern genre which 
might be called ‘mission theory’. The other point is a tendency to empha¬ 
sise long-term results. An example of this is ‘Amh’s argument, in the 
context of a discussion of the efficacy condition, that a reproof which goes 
unheeded in the short run may nevertheless work on the offender’s sub¬ 
conscious mind. 67 But these are subtleties. By far the most obvious and 
widespread sign of the times is a new concern with organisation. 

‘Abduh’s commentary on Q3:104 as developed by Rida is an early 
example of this concern, and it already places it in a context of mission 
theory. On the assumption that the ‘community’ who are to perform the 
duty are a subgroup of the community at large, 68 they proceed to discuss 
the nature of this subgroup. Sometimes, as we have seen, they appear to 
be talking about constitutional government. 69 But in one extended 
passage, they seem to be thinking primarily of missionaries, 70 whether their 
efforts be directed towards Muslims or non-Muslims. 71 This enterprise 
needs organisation: it should be in the hands of what these days is called 
an association {jam c iyya ), and it needs a leadership ( riydsa) to direct it. 72 
The theme of organisation recurs in two anonymous - and somewhat 
vacuous - reformist letters published in a religious journal in 1333/1915 73 
and 1334/1916. 74 Zaydan likewise stresses the need for the duty to be per¬ 
formed by organised groups, 75 and he is far from alone in this. 76 Thus 


66 Zaydan, Usui al-da c wa , 145.14. He is commenting on the ‘three modes’ tradition, from 
which he contrives to infer this obligation. 67 See above, note 34. 

68 See above, ch. 2, 17-20. We are not told whether or not this assumption is correct. 

69 See above, note 37. 70 See above, note 29. 

71 Cf. Rida, Tafsir al-Mandr, 4:27.18, 35.2 (non-Muslims); ibid., 47.4 (both Muslims and 
non-Muslims). 72 Ibid., 45.7, 47.1. 

73 Anon., ‘Hal al-Muslimln al-yawm wa-Jama‘at al-da‘wa waTirshad’, al-Mandr, 18 (1333), 
793.17, 794.16, 794.24 (calling for the establishment of such an association). 

74 Anon., ‘Hal al-Muslimln al-ijtima‘iyya wa-farldat al-amr bi 5 l-ma‘ruf waTnahy ‘an al- 
munkar’, al-Mandr, 19 (1334-5), 256.20. The reformist platform is clearly articulated in 
a passage denouncing indigenous tomb-cults and Western materialism (ibid., 251.13). 

75 Zaydan, Usui al-da c wa, 271f. §351, esp. 272.6, 272.17. 

76 See Muhammad Tzzat Darwaza (d. 1404/1984), al-Tafsir al-hadith, Cairo 1962-4, 
5:14.12 (speaking of al-jamd c dt wa 3 l-munazzamdt al-ijtimd c iyya, whose role he distin¬ 
guishes from that of man bi-yadihi 3 l-sultdn)\ ‘Umara, al-Isldm wa-huquq al-insdn, 116.12; 
‘Uthman, Min usul al-fikr al-siydsi al-Isldmi, 261.25; Muhammad ‘All Mas‘ud, al-Amr 
bil-ma c ruf wal-nahy c an al-munkar, Cairo 1980, 58.4, 94.10; ‘Atiyya, ‘Huquq al-insan fi 
TIslam’, 147.27 (with the qualification that this should not limit the scope of individual 
activity); see also L. Gomez Garcia, Marxismo, islam e islamismo: elproyecto de Adil Husayn, 
Madrid 1996, 338, 340 (this study was drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro). The Basic 
Principles Committee of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan recommended in 1952 that 
an organisation should be set up to make the teachings of Islam known to the people and 
to perform the duty (Basic Principles Committee, Report, Karachi 1952, 2, drawn to my 
attention by Yohanan Friedmann). The manifesto of the ZaydT Hizb al-Haqq speaks of the 
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Hawwa explains that Muslims living in a corrupt Islamic state (dawla 
Islctmiyya munharifa) should organise performance of the duty ‘with the 
hand’; this operation should avoid collision with the state, and should take 
as its target wrongs perpetrated by individuals (musical instruments, pic¬ 
tures of nudes, liquor, or the flaunting of female sexuality). 77 Sometimes it 
is hard to tell whether authors have in mind groups to be formed within 
the society or the official activity of the state. 78 The former is clearly envis¬ 
aged in the Islamic human right of free association for the purposes of for¬ 
bidding wrong. 79 Such societies for forbidding wrong have indeed been 
established from time to time; one was set up in Palestine in the time of 
the Mandate, 80 another is mentioned in Egypt. 81 

A sense of what has changed with this espousal of organisation can be 
obtained from a work in the mission theory genre by Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Rashid. 82 His concern is to show that the great authorities of the past pro¬ 
claimed the legality of collective action ( al- c amal al-jama T) in forbidding 
wrong, and thus to refute the claim that such action is an innovation alien 
to Islamic norms. 83 To this end, he collects some examples of traditional 
figures who are said to have performed the duty together with a group of 
associates. 84 Texts such as these, he remarks, are valuable discoveries which 


need to develop a proper mode of performance of the duty ‘on the part of individuals and 
groups {jamadty (for this passage, see above, note 45). 

77 Hawwa, fund Allah , 392 no. 6 (and see 391.1). He speaks here of tanzim c amaliyyat al- 
jihad bi 3 Tyad\ but he has already defined his terms in such a fashion that jihad within the 
Islamic world is synonymous with al-amr bi 3 Tma c ruf ibid., 364.8. For Hawwa’s personal 
experience in this line of duty, see I. Weismann, ‘Sa'id Hawwa: the making of a radical 
Muslim thinker in modern Syria’, Middle Eastern Studies, 29 (1993), 613), and for his doc¬ 
trine of jihad , see I. Weismann, ‘Sa'id Hawwa and Islamic revivalism in Ba'thist Syria’, 
Studia Islamica, 85 (1997), 149-53. 

78 For passages where the term tanzim clearly refers to the latter, see c Awda, TashrV, 1:501.5; 
c AmrI, Amr, 244.2; Zaydan, Mufassal , 4:370 §3,584. Mahmud speaks of tanzim as desir¬ 
able ( Usui al-mujtama c al-Isldmi, 203.21), but is vague as to what he has in mind. A clear 
case where tanzim does not refer to the efforts of the state is the passage by Hawwa cited 
in the preceding note. 

79 Hussain, Human rights in Islam , 114, art. XIV(a), and Mayer, Islam and human rights, 
91 (both quoting the Universal Islamic Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
Islamic Council of Europe in Paris in 1401/1981); cf. Munazzamat al-Mu’tamar al-Islaml, 
‘Wathlqat huquq al-insan fi TIslam’, in Huquq al-insdnfi 3 l-Isldm: maqdldt al-Mu tamar 
al-khamis lil-fikr al-Isldmi, Tehran 1987, 559, art. 22(b). 

80 See U. M. Kupferschmidt, The Supreme Muslim Council: Islam under the British Mandate 
for Palestine , Leiden 1987, 249fi, on the JamHyyat al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al- 
munkar al-markaziyya of 1353/1935; note that the founders rendered the name of the 
society into English as ‘Central Society for the Preservation of Public Morals’. I owe this 
reference to Mike Doran. 

81 E. Sivan, Radical Islam: medieval theology and modern politics, New Haven and London 

1985, 85. 82 Rashid, Muntalaq,, 146-54. 83 Ibid., 146.14, 148.6. 

84 Ibid., 149.12. The three examples given are the Companion Hisham ibn Hakim ibn 
Hizam (see above, ch. 4, note 97), c Abd al-Rahlm al-'Althl (see above, ch. 6, note 103), 
and Abu Bakr al-Aqfall (see above, ch. 17, note 204). 
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should take their place in the law of Islamic activism ( al-fiqh al-harakl ). 85 He 
then quotes Ghazzalf s view that the permission of the ruler is not needed 
for the performance of forbidding wrong by armed bands. 86 This text, he 
adds, is one that should be written in letters of gold, and memorised by mis¬ 
sionaries (du'at); it shows that the literature of the heritage (,kutub al-turath) 
abounds in sources for the law of activism. 87 Two things are noteworthy 
here. One is the gap between the precedents he invokes and the current 
practice he seeks to legitimise: the occasional examples of group action in 
the literature of the heritage never involve the kind of formal associations 
that have sprung up in the Islamic world under Western influence. The other 
is the sense of surprise that Rashid displays. 88 He takes it for granted, not 
that his concerns and those of the heritage are identical, but that they come 
from different worlds; the relevance of the views of the medieval scholars to 
his own world is not an axiom but a discovery. 

Who is it who is to engage in all this activity? One group that had tradi¬ 
tionally been central to the performance of the duty gets remarkably little 
attention: the religious scholars. Two authors who still take them seriously 
are Samarra’T and Muhammad ‘All Mas'ud. Much of what SamarraT says 
about them is negative; but his high-flown rhetoric regarding the horren¬ 
dous consequences of their silence in the face of wrongdoing does at least 
pay them the compliment of supposing that they matter. 89 In one of his 
rare expressions of personal opinion, he tells us that he feels it to be better 
for the duty to be undertaken by the scholars (‘ ulama’). 90 It may be that 
wrongdoing will become so rampant that they alone cannot handle it; in 
that case the individual members of the community are obligated to act - 
but under the leadership of their scholars. 91 Mas'ud seems to have in mind 
the old saying about the tripartite division of labour, though he does not 
quote it. The duty is to be performed in three modes ( mardtib ). First, there 
is the mode of the rulers ( hukkdm ), 92 who alone can use force. Second, 
there is that of the scholars, who are to perform the duty with their pens, 
tongues and ideas - but not with violence. 93 Finally, there are the common 
people ( ‘awamm ), for whom he reserves a fairly energetic version of per¬ 
formance ‘with the heart’ - again without violence. 94 This ascribes a major 


85 Ibid ., 151.9. 

86 For this view see above, ch. 16, 441. Another figure who is very partial to this text is Ibn 

Hajj (see below, note 168). 87 Rashid, Muntalaq , 152.12. 

88 See also ibid., 147.5. 

89 Samarra’I, Mandhij, 8-11. Salah al-Dln al-Munajjid introduces a little anthology of 

encounters between c ulamd 3 and rulers of the past with a similar lament ( al-Amirun bil- 
ma c ruf, 5.3). 90 SamarraT, Mandhij, 61.13. 91 Ibid., 61.17. 

92 Muhammad 'All Mas c ud, Amr, 24.2. 93 Ibid., 27.1. 94 Ibid., 30.15. 
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role to the scholars, though Mas'ud’s concept of them is a broad and some¬ 
what modernised one. 95 

A group that traditionally received rather little attention, and now gets 
significantly more, is women. 96 While no author actually denies their eli¬ 
gibility to perform the duty, ‘Arnri comes close to it: for although he is 
clearly composing his account with Ghazzall’s in front of him, he chooses 
to open his analysis of the conditions of obligation by stating that ‘a man’ 
(i al-rajul) must be legally competent. 97 By contrast, an Egyptian aca¬ 
demic writing on Zaydi thought reacts to the exclusion of women by the 
imam al-Mifayyad Yahya ibn Hamza (d. 749/13481.) with the remark 
that he sees no ground for stipulating that the performer be male. 98 The 
Palestinian exegete Darwaza understands Q9:71 to establish the equality 
of women with men, in particular with regard to forbidding wrong. 99 
The fact that he is alone in raising the question among the seventeen 
modern Sunni exegetes whose commentaries I checked may suggest 
some reluctance to broach a sensitive issue. 100 Outside Koranic exegesis, 
however, the verse is quite often invoked to include women. Ibn Hajj 
takes it to say that the duty is incumbent on women as well as men - 
though he adds that women are a special case. 101 Muhammad Sharif 
Chaudhry interprets the verse to mean that Muslim men and women ‘are 
severally and jointly responsible for enjoining the right and forbidding 
the wrong’; 102 appropriately, his book has an introduction penned by his 
wife, Dr Nasreen Sharif of the Fatimah Jinnah Medical College. Fadl 
Ilahi, who teaches at a religious college in Riyad, ends an otherwise some¬ 
what arid work on the duty by calling on all male and female believers to 
concern themselves with forbidding wrong, and quoting the verse to 


95 He includes among them authors, school-teachers, preachers, spiritual guides, and 
whoever is learned in matters of religion (ibid., 27.2). 

96 See above, ch. 17, 482-6. 

97 'Amrl, Amr , 246.11 (for his dependence on Ghazzall, see above, note 13, and for the 
passage of the Ihyd 3 that he is following at this point, see above, ch. 16, 429). Likewise in 
his comments on Q9:71, he does not take the opportunity to mention women (ibid., 
218.11). He does allow a wife to counsel her husband despite her subordination to him 
(ibid., 344.1, citing Ghazzall; cf. above, ch. 16, 431£). An author who uses wording 
derived from Ghazzall to include women is c Abd al-Wahhab Rashid Abu Safiyya (Shark 
al-Arbain al-Nawawiyya fi thawb jadid, n.p. 1988, 399.15). 

98 Subhl, Zaydiyya, 310 n. 26; cf. above, ch. 10, notes 140f. 

99 Darwaza, al-Tafsir al-hadith, 12:186.8 (to Q9:71); and cf. ibid., 9:71.21 (to Q4:34). 

100 Another plausible example of such reluctance is an article on forbidding wrong which 
appeared in an Egyptian women’s journal, and yet never directly confronts the question 
( c Abd al-'AzIz al-Sharif, C al-Amr biTma'ruf wa’l-nahy 'an al-munkar’, al-Nahda al- 
nisaiyya, 9 (1931), 220-2, drawn to my attention by Beth Baron). 

101 Ibn Hajj, Amr, 1:2. There may be a fuller discussion of this verse on cassette 2. 

102 Muhammad Sharif Chaudhry, Women’s rights in Islam, Delhi 1991, 148 no. 2. 
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make his point. 103 Fathi ‘Uthman cites the verse to show that in Islam 
women are not stripped of rights and duties, nor denied legal personal¬ 
ity and social responsibility. 104 

A particularly strong proponent of female participation is ‘Abd al-Halim 
Muhammad Abu Shuqqa, a pupil of Nasir al-Din al-Albam. He adduces 
Q9:71 as a proof-text, 105 and finds examples in tradition ( hadith) of 
women performing the duty against men. 106 One of these is a story set 
among a tribal group which converted to Islam after the conquest of Mecca 
in the year 8/630. The best they could do for a prayer-leader was a boy of 
six or seven who happened to have learnt some of the Koran from travel¬ 
lers. Unfortunately his garment was so short that his bottom was exposed 
each time he prostrated himself. In response to this spectacle, a tribes¬ 
woman called out: ‘Aren’t you going to cover up your Koran-reciter’s 
bottom from us?’ (a-la titghattiln 'anna i ’st qari’ikum?). The tribesmen 
thereupon made the boy’s day by providing him with a shirt. 107 This is an 
original use of a tradition that plays no part in pre-modern discussions of 
forbidding wrong by women or anyone else. 

What is less common is for these writers to face squarely the tensions 
between such views and the traditional subordination and seclusion of 
women. A generation ago Zaydan published a work in which he held that 
women should be involved in Muslim public affairs (though not in elec¬ 
tions); he spoke of them performing the duty towards members of the 
family, neighbours, and other women 108 - but not, by implication, towards 
men in general. In a massive work on the legal status of women in Islam pub¬ 
lished a quarter of a century later, he is emphatic that women are obligated 
to perform the duty just as men are; 109 but again, he does not seem to think 


103 Fadl Ilahl, al-Hisba: ta’rifuhd wa-masbrii’iyyatubd wa-wujubuhd , Gujranwala 1993, 
82.14. Ilahl, whose work was drawn to my attention by Kambiz Eslami, uses the term 
hisba to cover both the official and individual duties. 

104 'Uthman, Min usul al-fikr al-siydsi al-Isldmi , 255.20. 

105 'Abd al-Halim Muhammad Abu Shuqqa, Tahrir al-mar 3 a fi c asr al-risdla , Kuwait 
1990-1, 1:89.6, and cf. 2:49.2, 223.2. 

106 Ibid ., 1:29.8, 2:49.16, 50.4, and cf. 226.9, 227.9. 

107 Bukhari, Sahib, 3:144.7. It is the boy, 'Amr ibn Salima al-Jarml (d. 85/704), who nar¬ 
rates the story in Basra in later life (see also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , 5:30.1, 71.4; Abu 
Dawud, Sunan , l:393f. no. 585; IbnSa'd, Tabaqdt , 7:1:63.16, 64.8, and cf. 64.12). This 
is not the only tradition of Bukhari’s that is manifestiy intended to amuse us. 

108 Zaydan, Usui al-da c wa, 136.2, quoting Q9:71. 

109 Zaydan, Mufassal , 4:21 If. §3,288, §3,291 (arguing that for this reason women too have 
freedom of opinion); 358 §3,557 (his key statement on the question). He inserts frequent 
references to women in rewriting the traditional rules (see, for example, ibid., 356 §3,555 
(Muslim wa-Muslima)’, 360 point d (rajulan kdna aw imra’a); 363 §3,569 (al-Muslim 
aw al-Muslima)); he even does so in a text he takes from QurtubI (ibid., 356 §3,554, 
citing QurtubI, Jdmi, 4:47.11). He likewise extends Ghazzall’s remarks on boys who 
have not yet attained puberty to include girls in the same position (Zaydan, Mufassal, 
4:360, point a\ cf. above, ch. 16, 429). He states that some scholars had made no explicit 
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that they should do it to men, at least not outside the immediate family. 110 
Instead, his earlier mention of women doing it to other women now reap¬ 
pears as a programme for endowing women with a parallel public space of 
their own. Thus where the state organises the duty officially, it may open a 
college to train female officers to perform it ( muhtasibat ). m Likewise 
Muslim women at the present day should undertake the duty as organised 
groups, forming female associations ( jam c iyyat n is a"ivy a) for the purpose. 
These associations should operate among women, whether seeking them 
out in their homes or inviting them to their centres; they should publish 
weekly or monthly magazines, and arrange classes, lectures and discus¬ 
sions. 112 This, of course, is a rather progressive view. A more conservative 
attitude is represented by the Sa'udT Khalid al-Sabt. Following Ghazzall, he 
has no hesitation in taking the position that to be male is not a condition of 
obligation. 113 However, he goes on to make it very clear that we are talking 
about a woman in her own home; this is no licence for women to go outside 
their homes to practise the duty, involving themselves in religious and other 
affairs, as unfortunately happens so much these days. 114 Another conserva¬ 
tive Sa'udT author, ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Ahmad al-Mas‘ud, states that for 
women the normal mode of performance of the duty with respect to men is 
in the heart. 115 He does, however, take the view that they should do it to 
other women, and verbally to those males who are related to them. 116 This 
includes their husbands, 117 and, of course, their children; as he points out, 
they are well placed to perform the duty with regard to their children since, 
unlike men, they spend all their time at home. 118 


statement on the question of the performance of the duty by women because the answer 
was so obvious; he is at least able to invoke Ghazzall’s explicit statement on his side ( ibid., 
358 §3,558; cf. above, ch. 16, note 15). 

110 He repeats the old view that a wife may reprove her husband ( ibid., 362 §3,565; cf. above, 
ch. 16,43If.); he adds a new twist by stating that a daughter may do it to her father ( ibid., 
361 §3,564). 111 Ibid., 370 §3,584. 112 Ibid., 370 §3,585. 

113 Sabt, Amr, 171.5; he quotes Q9:71 as a proof-text, ibid., 172.6. 

114 Ibid., 172.11. He likewise disapproves of women showing their hands and faces (ibid., 
305.8), but he is by no means totally inflexible: in this age when the media have brought 
evil into every home, he is prepared to countenance Islamic summer centres for women 
on the principle of choosing the lesser evil (ibid., 242.16). His general conservatism is 
indicated by the fact that he regards tobacco as a wrong on a par with drink, drugs, and 
the like (ibid., 120.4, 217.11, 273.18, 353.11, and cf. 313.17). 

115 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mas‘ud, Amr, 529.10. 116 Ibid., 528.12. 

117 Ibid., 564.1. 

118 Ibid., 562.7. Comparable views are briefly set out by c Abd al-HasIb Radwan: a woman is 
obligated, but her sphere is her home (including her husband) and her own sex (Dirdsdt 
ft 3 l-hisba, Cairo 1990, 31.3, 32.20, 71.2; the author’s name is vocalised ‘Radwan’ on the 
title-page). ‘All ibn Hasan al-Quranl says that a woman may forbid wrong within limits 
that do not lead her into anything legally perilous (Hisba, 111.8). Samarra 5 ! remarks that 
some scholars have held that a woman may undertake the duty, but omits to name them 
(Mandhij, 68.5); he adduces traditions about ‘A’isha which would not support the idea 
of a woman reproving a man outside her immediate family. 
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What of the role of the state? This has always been a focus of tension, 
and it has become even more so with the rise of the modern state - under 
whatever ideological aegis - in the Islamic world. Thus Hawwa aptly 
remarks that the state in our epoch has come to hold sway over everything: 
education, instruction, the economy, the army, society, politics, intellectual 
life, culture. 119 In some Sunni countries this has issued in forbidding wrong 
becoming a function of the state apparatus; this has long been the case in 
Saudi Arabia, 120 and more recently such a system has been established in 
Afghanistan. 121 The Sa c udl model is not, however, widely discussed outside 
the kingdom, though it is occasionally mentioned. 122 Elsewhere there are 
broadly speaking two very different ways to react to the new salience of the 
state. One is to give ground and limit the performance of the duty to what 
modern conditions permit; the other is to capture the state for Islam, if 
necessary by revolution. 123 


119 Hawwa, Jund Allah, 396.10. Cf. also Mahmud, Usui al-mujtama c al-Isldmi, 207.10. 

120 See above, ch. 8, section 4. 

121 The Afghan system is known to me only from reports in the Western press, according to 
which the Taliban established a ‘Department for the Propagation of Virtue and the 
Prohibition of Vice’ (or similar title) after their capture of Kabul in 1417/1996 ( New 
York Times , 1 October 1996, 1; 29 August 1997, 4; 6 October 1997, 9; some of this 
material was sent to me by Robert Wisnovsky). According to the second of these reports, 
the rank and file of the religious police are called ‘mohtasebs’. A photograph that appeared 
in a Madrid newspaper shows a member of the religious police armed with scissors good- 
humouredly cutting the fringe of a malefactor with curly hair at a crossroads in Kabul; he 
was apparently the fifty-seventh offender to get an involuntary haircut that day 
(‘Flequillos satanicos en Afghanistan’, El Pais, 5 November, 1997, 7, given to me by 
Maribel Lierro). 

122 When c Awda makes reference to a hay 3 a in connection with the organisation of al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c ruf (TashrV, 1:500.12), it is likely enough that he has the Sa'udI case in mind. 
The same is true when Muhammad 'All Mas'ud, a state-friendly author, calls for the for¬ 
mation of a hay 3 a of those involved in the da'wa ( Amr , 94.15). Ibn Hajj says that if the 
government of Algeria were Muslim, it could set up a special police force (shurtat al-amr 
bi 3 l-ma c ruf) which would use force; such a police force does not, he continues, exist in 
any contemporary Muslim state - though by way of exception he makes a dismissive ref¬ 
erence to the Hijaz (Amr, 3:2). It is, of course, no surprise that Abu Bakr Jabir al-Jaza’irl, 
who preaches in the Prophet’s mosque in Medina, holds that Q3:104 requires the exis¬ 
tence of committees (hay 3 at) of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufm all Muslim cities and villages (Aysar 
al-tafdsir , Medina 1994, 1:358.16); in the same way QuranI extols the Sa'udI system as 
a model for other Islamic countries ( Hisba , 719.14, 831.7). But the enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment of this system by the Egyptian 'Abd al-Qadir Ahmad 'Ata in the introduction to his 
edition of Khallal (Amr, 67-9) is unusual in the literature I have consulted. Cf. also the 
view of the Jordanian Ibrahim al-Qattan (d. 1404/1984) that the special group per¬ 
forming the duty laid down in Q3:104 should be appointed by the ruler (al-hdkim) so 
that anarchy can be avoided (Taysir al-tafsir, Amman 1982-, 1:286.15). 

123 I should perhaps also mention in passing the hisba procedure that has become notorious 
in the West through its recent use by Egyptian Islamists seeking to bring about the divorce 
of Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd from his Muslim wife on the ground that his views on the Koran 
constitute apostasy. This procedure is not, however, a form of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (nor of 
hisba in the sense of the role of the official censor). A da'wd hisba is a suit which someone 
brings out of concern for God’s rights - or in less theocentric language, the public inter- 
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We have already encountered the accommodationist reaction in the 
rewriting of Ghazzail by the Ottoman Shaylch al-Islam Haydarizade (d. 
1349/1931). 124 But the characteristic expression of this tendency in the 
Arab world is the view that carrying out the duty ‘with the hand’ is reserved 
for those in authority. This idea is not new; but whereas it was rare outside 
Hanafi circles in traditional Islam, 125 it is significantly more common in 
modern writings. Perhaps surprisingly, it seems to owe its prominence to 
Hasan al-Banna (d. 1368/1949). In the years immediately preceding the 
Second World War, the Muslim Brothers were divided by a dispute over 
the proper means of moral reform in Egypt; a group which in due course 
seceded from the movement believed in proceeding ‘with the hand’ in 
accordance with the ‘three modes’ tradition, whereas Banna himself 
inclined rather to the ‘good admonition’ ( al-maw c iza al-hasana) of 
Q16:125. 126 This origin has probably bestowed a certain prestige on an 
idea which might otherwise have seemed merely time-serving. 

As could be expected, this notion is current in Egypt in quarters friendly 
to the state. Thus it is the main theme of an interview given by the Mufti 


est - as opposed to one in which he has a personal stake (see Tyan, Histoire de Vorgani- 
sation judiciaire, 618 no. 1; Gardet, Cite, 187 n. 2; H. al-Labldl, Da c dwd 3 l-hisba, Asyut 
1983 (a monographic study); for the sense of hisba here, cf. above, ch. 16, note 135). The 
role of the individual in this procedure is essentially to lay testimony before the qadi, who 
is then responsible for any commanding or forbidding (cf. ibid., 4.19, 165.14; for a clas¬ 
sical use of the phrase shahddat al-hisba, see Ghazzail, Wajiz , 2:163.15). What this has in 
common with al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is the disinterested motivation of the individual who 
takes action. However, this feature does not make the procedure an aspect of al-amr bil- 
ma c ruf and accounts of the duty of forbidding wrong do not treat it as such. Modern 
discussions of the procedure nevertheless make reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf.\ perhaps 
by a kind of terminological osmosis (cf. Labldl, Da c dwd 3 l-hisba , 44-8, 163.4). The 
Egyptian Court of Cassation ( Mahkamat al-naqd) in its decree ( hukm ) of 20 Rabl c I, 
1417/5 August 1996 in the Abu Zayd case included in its discussion of the da c wd hisba 
a paraphrase of the definition of hisba in terms of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c rufwith which MawardI 
(d. 450/1058) opens his discussion of the censorship (the passage is at 9.10 of the type¬ 
written decree, of which I owe my copy to Khaled Fahmy; for MawardT’s definition, see 
above, ch. 16, note 134; cf. Labldl, Da c dwd 3 l-hisba , 2.6, 51.17). As in the Abu Zayd case, 
couples deemed not to be legally married are a longstanding target of the procedure 
(ibid., 4.19, 132.9, 167.10, 201.16; Labldl gives no extended discussion of this theme). 

124 See above, ch. 12, 332. For the rewriting of Ghazzail, see further below, 526f. 

125 See above, ch. 17, notes 29f. 

126 R. R Mitchell, The Society of the Muslim Brothers, London 1969,18, citing c Abd al-Khablr 
al-KhulI, Qa 3 id al-da c wa al-Isldmiyya Hasan al-Banna , Cairo 1952, 73.15. In one of his 
talks, Banna remarks that righting wrongs ‘with the hand’ ( al-taghyir bil-yad) is the 
responsibility of the ruler ( al-hdkim al-qadir) (Nazarat fi isldh al-nafs wa 3 l-mujtama\ 
recorded by Ahmad Tsa ‘Ashur, Cairo 1980, 42.9). This summary observation follows a 
lively discussion of the verbal performance of the duty (ibid., 41.2), culminating in an 
anecdote about a Brother who was invited to a party in IsmaTliyya; foreigners were 
present, together with alcohol and other abominations, but the Brother was able to put 
things right with a relatively mild rebuke to his host (ibid., 41.24). There is no discussion 
of the question in the talk devoted to al-amr bil-maWuf in Banna’s Hadith al-thuldtha 
(recorded by Ahmad Tsa ‘Ashur, Cairo 1985, 119-28). 
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of the Republic, Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi, in an Egyptian magazine in 
1408/1988. 127 He argues, among other things, that if everyone could 
right wrongs ‘with the hand’, the result would be anarchy. 128 (He is, of 
course, against anarchy: he brings up the awful example of Lebanon.) 129 It 
is not that he limits the requisite authority to the state; he himself, for 
example, has such authority over his children - but not over the children 
or wives of others. 130 Confronted with the view that Ibn Taymiyya had 
approved of performance of the duty ‘with the hand’, 131 the Mufti avers 
that great scholar to have been innocent of any such thing. 132 This inter¬ 
view should not be seen in isolation; it clearly reflects a period marked by 
vigorous polemical exchanges on the issue. Some of these are described by 
the Azhar scholar ‘Abd al-‘AzTm Ibrahim al-Mat‘anI, himself a careful critic 
of the position represented by the Mufti; 133 he considers the view that per¬ 
formance ‘with the hand’ is restricted to the authorities to be a recent 
Egyptian heresy. 134 

The Mufti’s views have also had less exalted adherents. One Ahmad 
Husayn tells a story about his youthful involvement in some activity ‘with 
the hand’ against liquor stores and his subsequent change of heart in 
prison; the setting is the schism among the Muslim Brothers. 135 ‘All al- 
Tantawi, like his namesake, makes the point that for individuals to take to 
executing the duty ‘with the hand’ would lead to anarchy. 136 Other 
Egyptian writers in this camp are Muhammad ‘All Mas'ud 137 and Yasir 
Muhammad al-‘Adl. 138 Outside Egypt the same thinking can be found in 


127 Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi, interview in ‘Salun Oktobir wa-hiwar ma‘a fadllat al-MuftT, 
Oktobir, year 12, no. 601, 1 May 1988, 38-40. I am indebted to Emmanuel Sivan for 
drawing this interview to my attention. 

128 Ibid ., 38d.ll. Compare the view of Hafiz Wahba (above, ch. 8, note 115). 

129 Ibid., 39d.6. 130 Ibid., 38d.31, 39a.1. 131 Cf. above, ch. 7, note 60. 

132 Ibid., 39d.24. 

133 Mat'anI, Taghyir al-munkar, esp. 3-8; for his position at the Azhar, see ibid., 80.3. His 
account makes it clear that the idea of the tripartite division of labour was in the air at the 
time (ibid., 4.12, 15.11). See further F. Burgat, L’Islamisme enface, Paris 1995, 117 n. 
8 (this book was drawn to my attention by Maribel Fierro). 

134 Mat'anI, Tajyhytr al-munkar, 45.15; he uses the phrase tafsir bid c i in connection with this 
view, ibid., 15.24. 

135 Ahmad Husayn, ‘al-Amr biTma'ruf waTnahy 'an al-munkar yajib an yazall da’iman fi 
hudud al-hikma waTmaw'iza al-hasana’, Majallat al-Azhar, 50 (1398), 742b.4. I owe 
this reference to the files of the Islam Ara§tirmalan Merkezi. 

136 Tantawi, Fusul, 175.20. 

137 Muhammad 'All Mas'ud rejects unofficial violence (Amr, 20.4, 27.3, 31.7, 76.14; note 
his partiality for maw c iza hasana). His book seems still to reflect the conditions of the 
period in which the Islamists were the allies of President Sadat against the left. 

138 Righting wrongs 'with the hand’ is for those in authority (Yasir Muhammad al-'Adl, al- 
Fiqh al-jyhd’ib, Mansura 1993, 280.5). This includes you with respect to your own home, 
should you find your son in his cups; but as to tipplers over whom you do not have author¬ 
ity, you can only counsel them (cf. above, note 130). 'Adi also quotes the saying about 
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Saudi Arabia, 139 as also in a European setting in the preaching of the 
Lebanese Shaylch Faysal Mawlawi. 140 Action against wrong ‘with the 
hand’, he says, is only for someone in authority within his proper sphere 
(sahib al-sultan fi sultanihi)\ and you are not such a person. 141 The 
Palestinian Darwaza is clearly thinking along the same lines: he ties the role 
of individuals to ethical and personal matters in which their activity will not 
lead to anarchy or the like. 142 

This view is both a flagrant divergence from the mainstream of tradi¬ 
tional Islamic doctrine and an unmistakable assertion of political quietism. 
The combination guaranteed that it would not prove generally acceptable 
in a period of highly politicised Islamic resurgence. Writers with more 
respect for the heritage, or less respect for existing states, were naturally 
disinclined to go against the plain sense of the ‘three modes’ tradition. 
Thus ‘Awda, repeating the standard rejection of the view that the permis¬ 
sion of the ruler is required, makes it clear that he believes that individuals 
have the right to perform the duty ‘with their hands’; 143 and ‘Amri takes 
the position that ordinary people - or at least ordinary men - are entitled 
to perform the duty by force. 144 But those who reject the view that only 
the authorities may proceed ‘with the hand’ are not necessarily in favour 
of violence. Mat'am, who considers the idea to be without foundation and 


the tripartite division of labour (ibid., 281.18), but offers no comment on it, and goes on 
to pile up further restrictions on action ‘with the hand’ (ibid., 282f.). The book is a reac¬ 
tion to the fragmented violence of the Islamist movement in Egypt; ‘Adi has no tolerance 
for attacks on other Muslims with knives and machine-guns, or for the burning of 
churches and monasteries (ibid., 271.14). To help the militants look bad, he presents 
them as a threat to the unity of Islam at the very time when the religion is the object of 
a world-wide conspiracy to destroy it (ibid., 12.17, and cf. 289.16), and as a disruptive 
force in a context in which organisation is desperately needed to take action against such 
major wrongs as the fact that the shari'a is in abeyance (ibid., 286.15). What a sad con¬ 
trast the Muslims make to the Jews, every one of whom is fully involved in the Zionist 
movement, and knows his duty with regard to the state of Israel (ibid., 290.1)! Despite 
his Mu'tazilite sympathies (see below, note 309, and cf. above, note 45), he quotes a 
Hanbalite condemnation of rebellion with implicit approval (ibid., 269.1); the neo- 
Mu'tazilites are not the revolutionaries they were a generation ago. Cf. also Gomez 
Garcia, Marxismo, 339. 

139 ‘Abd al-Rahman Hasan al-Maydanl, who holds a professorship at the University of Umm 
al-Qura in Mecca, expresses similar views (Fiqh al-da'wa ild 3 lldh, Damascus 1996, 
2:237.15, 242.18, 243.2, with a broad definition of those in authority). 

140 Kepel, Banlieues, 261f. 

141 Mawlawi, Amr, side 2. Mawlawi doubdess derives this view from Hasan al-Banna, to 
whom he makes frequent references on this cassette. 

142 Darwaza, al-Tafsir al-hadith, 5:14.18. 143 ‘Awda, T&shrV, 1:501.1. 

144 ‘Amri, Amr, 297.1, 303.2 (in the latter passage he speaks of hull mjut). He quotes, but 
does not endorse, the saying about the tripartite division of labour (ibid., 296.5). Zaydan 
is in the same camp as ‘Awda and ‘Amri in making no move to limit performance ‘with 
the hand’ to the authorities (Mufassal, 4:364 §3,570), and the same is true of Ilahl (Hisba, 
80.12). 
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has no difficulty in proving his point, 145 deplores the waves of terrorism 
and violence sweeping over Egypt. 146 He eventually makes it clear that, in 
his view, violence has no part in the performance ‘with the hand’ that is the 
province of individual subjects; 147 his key argument, or rather assumption, 
is that the use of violence constitutes punishment ( Htqubci ), and as such is 
reserved to the ruler and his subordinates. 148 Khalid al-Sabt shares with 
Mat'an! the formal rejection of the view that performance ‘with the hand’ 
is reserved for the authorities; 149 but in the next breath he speaks only of 
the action someone might take ‘in his home or his market or the like’. 150 
Others compromise in a less subtle way: they make the point that proceed¬ 
ing ‘with the hand’ is in the first instance a duty for the authorities, but do 
not exclude ordinary individuals from it. 151 They may also employ a very 
broad notion of who the authorities are. One such author, in a modern 
commentary on the forty traditions of Nawawi (d. 676/1277), includes 
those in charge of schools, factories and offices; someone in charge of a 
school is in a position to stamp out indecorous songs (al-afihani al¬ 
ma jina), while someone in charge of a factory or office can stop employ¬ 
ees wasting time. 152 Looming behind this whole discussion of performance 
‘with the hand’ is the appeal of the ‘three modes’ tradition to revolution¬ 
ary fundamentalists. 153 

More direct indications of the attitudes of modern writers towards the 
use of violence in forbidding wrong can often be gleaned from their reac¬ 
tions to Ghazzali’s views on the subject. Several are clearly embarrassed. 


145 Mat'ani, Taghyir al-mttnkar, 15.8. Mat'am returns to this battleground repeatedly in the 
rejoinders to a literary antagonist reprinted in the volume. 146 Ibid., 9.2. 

147 Ibid., 112.5, and cf. 32.12, 107.16, 117.10. 

148 Ibid., 112.10, and cf. 116.7. Whatever its political merits, this assumption seems as ill- 

founded as the view he is attacking: obviously violence is sometimes used as a punishment, 
but why should this always be the case? The whole tract is an instructive example of an 
Azhar scholar attempting to position himself in the moral and political force-field of 
Mubarak’s Egypt. 149 Sabt, Amr, 331.13. 150 Ibid., 331.14. 

151 Zaydan, Usui al-da’wa , 455 §587; Khalid al-Baytar, al-Baydn fi sharh al-Arbaln al- 
Nawawiyya, Zarqa’ 1987, 207.11; similarly Mahmud (Usui al-mujtama' al-Isldmi, 
202.3, but contrast ibid., 202.24). Cf. the view of Ibn Taymiyya, above, ch. 7, 155. 

152 Baytar, al-Baydn fi sharh al-Arba’in, 207.13. A comparable attitude towards such inter¬ 
mediate authorities is taken by Mawlawl in the context of the factory (see his remarks 
quoted in Kepel, Banlieues, 262; and cf. above, note 139, on MaydanI). Ibn Hajj, by con¬ 
trast, is asked about a man who works in an agricultural market (sitq al-falldh), where he 
seeks to right such wrongs as the mixing of men and women; the man in charge ( mas’ul) 
tells him that this is not his job, and is on the point of punishing him. Ibn Hajj’s response 
is that he should pay no attention to the manager ( mudir) and persist; it is God who pro¬ 
vides the means of subsistence (arzdq) (Amr, 7:1). 

153 Sivan, Radical Islam , 117, citing esp. S. E. Ibrahim, ‘Islamic militancy as a social move¬ 
ment: the case of two groups in Egypt’, in A. E. H. Dessouki (ed.), Islamic resurgence in 
the Arab world. New York 1982, 127; cf. also Burgat, L’Islamisme en face, 118, and 
‘Umara, al-Isldm wa-huquq al-insdn, 94.18. 
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Thus Jamal al-DTn al-Qasimi in his epitome of Ghazzalfs Revival of the 
religions sciences omits the last three of Ghazzalfs levels of performance, 
and limits the fifth to officialdom when it involves the destruction of 
offending objects. 154 A similarly queasy response to Ghazzalfs attitude to 
armed conflict is that of a certain Salih Ahmad al-Shami, who in his 
epitome of Ghazzalfs work discreedy omits to mention such conflict, not 
to speak of armed bands. 155 Khalid al-Sabt lists Ghazzalfs levels, 156 and 
gives a few pages each to the first two; but thereafter he tacitly forgets 
them, turning instead to the ‘three modes’. 157 The many examples of per¬ 
formance ‘with the hand’ that he proceeds to give convey the message that 
it consists of violence directed against things (breaking and pouring) rather 
than people. 158 He has thus spared himself the awkwardness of confront¬ 
ing Ghazzalfs more aggressive levels of performance; and with regard to 
recourse to arms, he offers only the passing remark that more than one 
scholar has made this conditional on the ruler’s permission. 159 A similar 
strategy is adopted by another Sa'udi, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mas‘ud: his account 
of the levels simply drops those involving violence to the person, 160 and 
restricts performance ‘with the hand’ to objects; 161 he requires the permis¬ 
sion of the ruler for recourse to arms. 162 

Others, within limits, are more comfortable with Ghazzalfs approach. 
Thus ‘Amri approves the use of force, 163 but dislikes the idea of armed 
bands. 164 ‘Awda in his discussion of the use of violence follows Ghazzali 
without flinching, even espousing his views of armed conflict and armed 
bands, 165 though he does adopt Ghazzalfs position that the subject 
may not use violence against the ruler. 166 Some recent figures lack even 
these inhibitions. Thus Hawwa strongly endorses Ghazzalfs views on 

154 QasimI, Maw’izat al-mu’minin, 246.18. (GhazzalT’s fifth level is the fourth in Qasiml’s 
numbering.) 

155 Salih Ahmad al-Shami, al-Muhadhdhab min Ihya c ulum al-din, Damascus and Beirut 
1993, 1:474.10; similarly BayanunI, Amr, 50.6. 

156 Sabt, Amr, 316.2 (he comes up with ten levels). 157 Ibid., 323.4. 

158 As ibid., 328.5. 159 Ibid., 332.9. 160 c Abd al-'AzTz al-Mas c ud, Amr, 519-26. 

161 Ibid., 511.12. 

162 Ibid., 205.7, claiming GhazzalT’s authority for this. In a discussion independent of 
Ghazzalfs, he makes it clear that the use of violence is excluded in normal circumstances 
where the ruler has set up an effective committee (hay 3 a) to discharge the duty (ibid., 104 
no. 3). Quran!, who is well disposed towards the Sa'udT state, takes Ghazzalfs series no 
further than blows, and in any case denies this option to the individual forbidder of wrong 
(Hisba, 256.10). For an author using Hanbalite sources, a good way to avoid confronting 
Ghazzalfs views on violence is to rely on the bowdlerised version of Ibn Qudama’s 
epitome of Ibn al-Jawzfs Minhdj al-qdsidin (cf. above, ch. 6, 139-41; for an example, 
see Radwan, Dirdsdtfi 3 l-hisba, 60.5). 

163 See above, note 144. 164 ‘Amn, Amr, 309.13; cf. above, ch. 16, 441. 

165 c Awda, TashrV, 1:507.19, 508.15; cf. above, ch. 16, 441. 

166 Ibid., 509.22; cf. above, ch. 16, notes 33f. 
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violence. 167 Ibn Hajj quotes Ghazzali’s passage on armed bands with 
obvious relish, as also the denunciation of the quietist traditionists by 
Jassas. 168 

Against this background, it must seem paradoxical that it is precisely 
one of the most radical of fundamentalist visions that has gone farthest in 
modern times towards voiding the duty of the individual to forbid wrong. 
When Sayyid Qutb comments on Q3:104, he seems almost to deny the 
existence of this duty: ‘commanding’ and ‘forbidding’ are things only 
someone in authority (dhu sultan) can do, and accordingly we need an 
authority (suita) to perform the duty. 169 This authority would seem to be 
the Muslim community; 170 there is no mention of the Muslims as indi¬ 
viduals. But it is not until he comments on Q5:79 that we learn what has 
become of the duty of the individual. Here Qutb remarks, promisingly, 
that the Muslim community is one in which no one who sees another act 
wrongly can say ‘What’s that to me?’ 171 But there is a catch. A Muslim 
society is indeed one that enables a Muslim to devote himself to forbid¬ 
ding wrong, without his attempts being reduced to pointless gestures or 
made impossible altogether as is the case in the Jahili societies that exist 
today. The real task is thus to establish the good society as such, and this 
comes before the righting of small-scale, personal and individual wrongs 
(isldhdt juz’iyya, shakhsiyya wa-fardiyya) by way of forbidding wrong; 
such efforts are vain when the whole society is corrupt. 172 All the sacred 
texts bearing on forbidding wrong, he argues, concern themselves with 
the duty of the Muslim in a Muslim society. 173 Thus in commenting on 
Q9:112, Qutb invokes the early history of the Muslim community in 


167 Hawwa , Jund Allah, 386.8; and cf. ibid. , 382.1, and above, note 77. 

168 Ibn Hajj, Amr, 6:2; cf. above, ch. 12, 336f. Unfortunately his views on performance ‘with 
the hand’ are on cassette 5 (see ibid... 6:1). Cf. also above, notes 86f. 

169 Qutb, Fi zilal al-Qur’dn , 444.5, noted in O. Carre, Mystique etpolitique: lecture revolu- 
tionnaire du Coran par Sayyid Qyitb, Frere musulman radical , Paris 1984, 193. 

170 Qutb, Fi zilalal-Qur’dn , 444.24,444.29,445.10,445.16; and cf. his Ma‘dlimfi ’l-tariq, 
n.p. n.d., 148.15 (quoting Q3:110). The language does not explicitly speak of an Islamic 
state, but it is doubdess what he has in mind. 

171 Qutb, Fi zilal al-Qitr’dn , 949.3; cf. Carre, Mystique et politique, 211. 

172 Qutb, Fi zilal al-Qitr’dn , 949.10. He repeats this message more than once in the next 
two pages, and again in commenting on Q9:112 (ibid., 1720.1). Compare the deferral 
of the duty rill the coming of the imam in the Sunni caricature of the ImamI view (see 
above, ch. 11, note 116). 

173 Ibid., 949.28. He gives the example of the tradition on speaking out in the presence of 
an unjust ruler, here referred to as an imam: an imam is a ruler who accepts the author¬ 
ity of God and His law - otherwise he is simply an infidel ruler. Other writers, by con¬ 
trast, invoke this or similar traditions in support of heroism (‘Amrl, Amr, 260-4, quoting 
the tradition at 262.4; Rashid, Muntalaq, 229.10, quoting a fatwd; ‘Abd al-Sattar, Amr, 
25.9, in a discussion making it clear that this relates only to exceptional circumstances; 
and cf. ‘Umara, al-Isldm wa-huquq al-insdn , 95.4, and Ibn Hajj, Amr, 7:2). 
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support of his view: the followers of the Prophet first devoted their efforts 
to establishing the Muslim state and society, and only then turned to for¬ 
bidding wrong in secondary matters. 174 It is noteworthy that this ration¬ 
ale of Qutb for voiding forbidding wrong in the present is very much his 
own. Thus he does not invoke the authority of the eschatological tradi¬ 
tions that foretell such a time. 175 He does at one point make use of the 
notion of performance in the heart, 176 but it plays no central role in his 
argument. 

Although it is known to have been current among the followers of Qutb, 
this renunciation has not become standard fundamentalist doctrine. Thus 
Rashid, after quoting Qutb’s commentary to Q9:112, feels compelled to 
add that this does not mean that missionaries (du‘dt) should not instruct 
themselves and their followers in their Islamic duties, or that they should 
abstain from forbidding the kind of secondary wrongs that can in fact be 
stopped. 177 Mawlawi takes the view that in a non-Islamic society - partic¬ 
ularly in Europe - it is utterly inappropriate for us to cut off relations with 
(Muslim) offenders, since all it does is to isolate us; instead we should 
persist, warning them once, twice, thrice, even ten times. 178 Ibn Hajj does 
not mention Qutb, but he makes a point of identifying many of the Koranic 
verses he discusses as Meccan; 179 he asks rhetorically if the Prophet told his 
followers to be silent and abstain from performing the duty till they were 
established in Medina, and goes on to reject the idea that one can do away 
with forbidding wrong on the pretext that we do not live in an Islamic state 
(dawla Isldmiyya) , 180 The activist tinge of this passage is likely to reflect his 
role as a populist leader in a revolutionary situation: he strongly endorses 


174 Qutb, Ft zildl al-Qttr’dn, 1720.7. 175 Cf. above, ch. 3, 39-42. 

176 Ibid ., 951.18. He stresses that such performance is a positive, not a negative stance, 
because it creates the mental prerequisite for action when the time comes; but he seems 
not to conceive of it as having any outward behavioural manifestations. Some modern 
Sunni writers, by contrast, tend to emphasise such manifestions (Jamal al-DIn al-Qasiml 
(d. 1332/1914), Isldb al-masdjid, Beirut and Damascus 1983, 32.7 (this work was drawn 
to my attention by Maribel Fierro); ‘Awda, Didn't ‘, 1:497.14; Tantawl in ‘Salun Oktobir 
wa-hiwar ma‘a fadllat al-MuftT, 39b.6; Muhammad ‘All Mas‘ud, Amr, 31.1; Samarra’I, 
Man a hi], 66.15); but others seem to have in mind a purely mental act (‘Amrl, Amr , 
284-7, esp. 286.12; Mahmud, Usiil al-mujtuma ‘ al-Islamt, 203.16; Zaydan, Mufassal , 
4:364f. §3,572, 366 §3,576). 

177 Rashid, Muntalaq , 202.14; similarly YasTn, Jihad, 182.18. 

178 Mawlawi, Amr, side 2. 

179 This is not a traditional concern of the scholars (for an exception, see above, ch. 4, note 
12), but it has a modern precedent in Rashid Rida (Tafsir al-Mandr, 9:534.18 (to 
Q7:199), 535.7 (regarding Q31.17)). Rida’s motive in making the point is, however, 
quite different. 

180 Ibn Hajj, Amr , 1:2; for al-amr ind-ma'ruf iu Mecca, see also ibid., 4:1. For an approv¬ 
ing reference to Qutb in a different context, see ibid., 7:2. Compare also ‘Amrl, Amr , 
127.1, 278.3, 282.9. 
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heroism, 181 and directs himself to a youth that is zealous in performing the 
duty and needs only to be instructed in its principles. 182 Even Ibn Hajj does 
not always speak with this voice. 183 But Khalid al-Sabt, who is not a 
radical, 184 reacts to Qutb’s position in much the same way; 185 lots of 
wrongs, he points out, can be dealt with perfecdy well even in the absence 
of an Islamic state. 186 


3. DEVELOPMENTS IN IMAMI SHI'iSM 

According to Ibn Hajj, some of the SliT'a - he specifies the Imamiyya - 
believe that forbidding wrong is not obligatory in the absence of an imam; 
he refutes them effortlessly by quoting Ghazzall. 187 His Egyptian contem¬ 
porary Ahmad Hijazi al-Saqqa is better informed. In the course of editing 
the commentary of a certain Abu Baler ibn Maymun on a work by Juwayni 
(d. 478/1085), he comes upon a condemnation of the view of some of 
the Rawafid that the duty is suspended until the manifestation of the 
imam. 188 He begins his footnote to this by identifying the Rawafid as the 
SliT‘a, and goes on to observe that in our time the SliT'a do not adhere to 
this position, but call people to forbid wrong. He explains that after the 

181 Ibn Hajj, Amr, 7:2, dwelling on appropriate quotations from Ibn aL'Arabl (d. 
543/1148) (see above, ch. 14, note 59) and Ghazzall (see above, ch. 16, 433 case (4)). 

182 Ibid., 4:1, 6:1, 7:1. Note in this connection his remarks to the effect that temporary mar¬ 
riage (zawdj al-mufa) is a matter on which there is disagreement, and cannot therefore 
be the target of the duty (ibid., 4:2; for reports that this was permitted by Malik ibn Anas 
(d. 179/795), see A. Gribetz, Strange bedfellows: mut c at al-nisd 3 and mut'at al-hajj, 
Berlin 1994, 11 If.). 

183 In an article reflecting the changed atmosphere following the local elections held in 
Algeria in 1410/1990, Ibn Hajj strongly condemns hotheaded activism (Tjadat al-tahblr 
fi bayan qawa'id al-taghylr’, al-Munqidh , 5 Dhu THijja, 1410, 9-11). That this marks a 
change of tune is confirmed by the reaction of a moderate Salafi a couple of numbers later, 
in effect welcoming Ibn Hajj back to the (politically marginalised) Islamist mainstream 
(Yahya Muhammad, ‘Nazarat fT mawdu' qawa'id al-taghylr lil-shaykh 'All ibn Hajj’, al- 
Munqidh, 4 Muharram, 1411, 20; I am grateful to Abdeslam Maghraoui for explaining 
the political background to me). However, most of the arguments deployed here by Ibn 
Hajj owe nothing to the eccentric ideas of Qutb (nor to Banna). He stresses the need for 
knowledge of the law, for a reckoning of costs and benefits, for experts to determine the 
priorities, for doing it nicely, and the like; and he is very explicit in noting the failings of 
Muslim youth (Tjada’, cols. 9e.33, lie.7, lie.13). There is, nevertheless, a clear echo of 
Qutb in his argument that most behavioural wrongs are manifestations of the more fun¬ 
damental wrong of recognising norms other than God’s, and that it is here that we should 
begin (ibid., 10e.44; cf. above, note 172); he adds that Muslim youth who dissipate their 
energies on such behavioural wrongs are falling into a trap set by the political authorities. 

184 For his rejection of rebellion, on utilitarian grounds, see Sabt, Amr, 235.6; and see above, 
notes 156-9. 

185 Ibid., 261.1 (stating Qutb’s position); ibid., 261.17 (his reply). Like Ibn Hajj, he leaves 
Qutb unnamed. 186 Ibid., 263.4. 

187 Ibn Hajj, Amr, 3:2; similarly Mat'anI, Taghyir al-munkar, 113.22. Cf. above, ch. 11, note 
116. 188 Abu Baler ibn Maymun, Sharh al-Irshdd, 605.17. 
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Shah of Iran (Muhammad Rida Pahlawi, ruled 1360-98/1941-79) sided 
with America, and spread corruption among the population by introduc¬ 
ing American-style cinema and television, Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989) 
arose. He still prevails despite the war being waged on Iran by the Ba'thist 
secularists of Iraq; the Ba'thists are of course inspired by the Americans, 
who fear that Khumaynl may become the caliph of Shi'ites and Sunnis 
alike. 189 This account may not have been a sophisticated piece of political 
analysis, but it correcdy identifies two major features of the recent Imam! 
development of forbidding wrong: enthusiasm for revolutionary politics 
and hostility to cultural pollution. Both are familiar from the Sunni ex¬ 
perience. 

In the early decades of the Western impact on Iran, such an evolution 
might have seemed unlikely. What we find is rather the same lax syncretism 
that we saw on the Sunni side. Initially this is the work of laymen. A fine 
early example is a brief account of freedom of expression given by Mirza 
Yusuf Khan Mustashar al-Dawla (d. 1313/1895fi). He states that 
resistance to oppression ( muddfa c a-i zulm) is a law ( qanun) in Europe 
( Varangistan ), which explains European prosperity; this value is also 
enjoined in several passages of the Koran, of which the first he quotes is 
Q3:104. 190 One of the benefits of this law, he continues, is that freedom 
of expression (ikhtiydr wa dzddi-i zabdn wa qalam) has become prevalent. 
This law too, he states, is in accordance with the law {qanun) of Islam, and 
he proves his point by quoting one of the accounts of forbidding wrong 
given by Tusi (d. 460/1067). 191 He then goes on to freedom of the press, 
and remarks that some aspects of this fall within the scope of forbidding 
wrong. He adds that in Paris there are a hundred presses and six hundred 
book shops. 192 The same idea appears in a discussion of‘freedom of speech 
and pen’ by Mirza Mallcum Khan (d. 1326/1908). 193 This very freedom, 


189 Ibid 605 n. 1 (the book was published in Egypt in 1407/1987). For Sunni sympathy 
for the Iranian revolution and its limits, see E. Sivan, ‘Sunni radicalism in the Middle East 
and the Iranian revolution’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 21 (1989); W. 
Buchta, Die iranische Schia und die islamische Einheit 1979-1996 , Hamburg 1997, 
227-34 (this study was drawn to my attention by Houchang Chehabi). 

190 Mirza Yusuf Khan Mustashar al-Dawla (d. 1313/1895f.), Yak kalima , ed. S. SajjadI, 
Tehran 1364 sh., 32.5, cited in A. Hairi, Shiism and constitutionalism in Iran , Leiden 
1977, 34f. (and see ibid., 30f., for the career of this reformist official); the work is dated 
1287/1871 (Yak kalima. , 61.6). 

191 Yusuf Khan, Yak kalima , 33.4; cf. Tusi, Nihdya , 299.8. 

192 Yusuf Khan, Yak kalima, 34.1. 

193 Mirza Malkum Khan (d. 1326/1908), Nidd-yi c addlat ba-majlis-i wuzard-yi Iran, in 
Majmua-i dthdr-i Mirza Malkum Khan, collected by M. M. Tabataba 5 !, Tehran 1327 
sh., 206-8 (cited in Hairi, Shiism and constitutionalism, 35 n. 97). The tract dates from 
1323/1905 (see Nidd-yi c addlat, 194.2, and H. Algar, Mirza Malkum Khan, Berkeley 
1973, 245-7), shortly before the Constitutional Revolution. 
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he says, which all civilised nations recognise as fundamental, is one which 
Muslims have established for the whole world in the two phrases ‘com¬ 
manding right’ and ‘forbidding wrong’. What positive law (qdnun-i 
dawlatt) has proclaimed this freedom more explicitly? 194 The Constitu¬ 
tional Revolution of 1324/1906 was likewise defended in terms of forbid¬ 
ding wrong. 195 Such thinking still continues. Recendy the dissident cleric 
Husayn-‘Ali Muntaziri is reported to have issued a responsum calling for 
the formation of political parties in Iran as a modern way to apply the prin¬ 
ciple of forbidding wrong. 196 In all these cases the motivation of the syn¬ 
cretism is to render a Western idea acceptable in a Muslim context; but just 
as among the Sunnis, we also find the same device used to defend Islam 
against the charge of deficiency. Thus when the Iraqi clergyman 
Muhammad Baqir al-Haldm wishes to argue the superiority of Islam in 
providing guarantees ( damdndt ) of human rights, he quotes Koranic 
verses on forbidding wrong. 197 

Among the Imamls, as among the Sunnis, the resurgence of Islam as a 
political doctrine in a modern setting has been a development of the last 
two generations. But whereas in the Sunni case the revival has throughout 
been primarily the work of laymen, this has not been so for the Imamls. 
There have certainly been laymen who have concerned themselves with 
such matters: ‘All Shari'at! (d. 1397/1977) is an obvious example. 198 At 
least one layman, Mahdi Bazargan (d. 1415/1995), was involved in the 
rethinking of the duty of forbidding wrong at an early stage. 199 But the 


194 Malkum Khan, Nidd-yi ‘addlat , 207.18. 

195 Hairi summarises the views of a cleric who defends constitutionalism in this way ( Sht’tsm 
and constitutionalism , 100); and see Agha Buzurg, Nuqabd’ al-bashar , 568.14, for 
another instance. 

196 This report appeared in the London newspaper al-Haydt , 25 November 1997, 6c, in the 
last paragraph of the news item on Iran. 

197 Muhammad Baqir al-Haklm, ‘Huquq al-insan min wijhat nazar Islamiyya’, in Huquq al- 
insdnfi ‘l-Isldm: maqdldtal-Mu’tamar al-khdmislil-fikr al-Isldmi, Tehran 1987, 339.14. 
Cf. also Murtada Mutahharl (d. 1399/1979), Jihad, Qumm n.d., 42.12. 

198 See S. Akhavi, ‘Shariati’s social thought’, in N. R. Keddie (ed.). Religion and politics in 
Iran , New Haven and London 1983,133f. SharT'atT’s discussion of al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf'm 
his Shi’a (n.p. 1362 sh. (= Majmu’a-i dthdr , vol. 7), esp. 68-76) has themes also found 
on the clerical side (see below, notes 239, 329, 333). 

199 Mahdi Bazargan (d. 1415/1995), Marz-i miydn-i din wa siyasat , Tehran 1341 sh., 39.5, 
40.1, 40.9 (placing the duty in a context of modern oppositional politics); see H. E. 
Chehabi, Iranian politics and re Up to us modernism , Ithaca 1990, 57 (this book provides 
extensive discussion of Bazargan’s ideas and politics). Akhavi suggests that it was laymen 
who rediscovered the political potential of al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf (S. Akhavi, Religion and 
politics in contemporary Iran , Albany 1980, 120). However, the chronological data avail¬ 
able to me would not establish this. Bazargan’s Marz was published at the end of 1962 
or the beginning of 1963 (Daymah 1341 sh.). Two clerics had already given relevant talks 
devoted to al-amr bi’l-ma’ruf 'm 1960 (1339 sh.), later published in Guftdr-i mall (for 
Mutahhari’s talk see above, ch. 11, note 298; for Ayatl’s, see below, note 208; for this 
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events of the Islamic revolution of 1399/1979, and the subsequent con¬ 
solidation of the clerical regime, have tended to eclipse lay thinkers. It is 
the role of the clerics, and the continuing vitality of their literary tradition, 
that distinguishes and dominates the Imam! development. 

The Imam! clerics have reshaped their doctrine of forbidding wrong in 
two major respects. Roughly speaking, one concerns the process by which 
they eventually came to power, and the other the manner in which they 
now exercise it. We may consider each in turn. 

The traditional Imam! doctrine of forbidding wrong displayed a marked 
political quietism on two points. One was the danger condition, which in 
its Imam! version voided not only the duty to proceed but also the virtue 
of doing so. The other was the requirement that the imam give permission 
for any serious recourse to violence. Recasting the Imam! heritage as an 
ideology of political revolution was likely to put some strain on the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine at both these points. 

The best starting-point with regard to the danger condition is an account 
of forbidding wrong written by Khumayn! himself. 200 The framework of the 
account is provided by a set of brief and unremarkable general statements of 
doctrine; each such passage is followed by a string of specific points, most of 
them of no particular political significance. The presentation of the danger 


series of talks, see Chehabi, Iranian politics , 170-2). And in the same month that 
Bazargan published his Marz , Muhammad BihishtI (d. 1401/1981) briefly discussed al- 
amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf'm an equally untraditional way in his ‘Ruhanlyat dar Islam wa dar miyan- 
i Muslimln’, in Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’I et al ., Bahthl dar bdra-i marja'iyat wa 
ruhanlyat , n.p. n.d., 160.9 (this second printing of the work notes that the first appeared 
in Daymah 1341 sh.; for Bihishtl’s contribution to the volume, see A. K. S. Lambton, C A 
reconsideration of the position of the marja c al-taqlld and the religious institution’, 
Stadia Islamica , 20 (1964), 129-31). Moreover, clerical writing about al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf in a modern vein seems to go back considerably before this period. While there is 
no hint of it in the treatment of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf by the early Shiite modernist 
KharaqanI (d. 1355/1936) (see his Mahw al-mawhum , n.p. 1379, 372-5), it is already 
apparent in the title of Lutf Allah Safi Gulpayaganl’s Rdh-i isldh yd amr bah maWufwa 
nahy az munkar , Qumm 1376 sh.; the work was mostly written at the beginning of 
1369/1949, and completed in 1369/1950 (see ibid., 108.5, and cf. 90.2). The theme 
of this short popular work is that al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is the solution to the problem of the 
decline and backwardness of the Muslim world (see esp. ibid., 6.17). 

200 Khumayn!, Tahrir , 1:462-84 (cf. K.-H. Gobel, Moderne Schiitisehe Politik und Staatsidee , 
Opladen 1984, 188-92). The work is a commentary on the Wasllat al-najdt of Abu 5 1- 
Hasan al-Isfahanl (d. 1365/1946) (for which see Modarressi, Introduction , 58 no. (xi), 
94); the Waslla , however, contains no treatment of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf so that Khumayn! 
at this point is on his own. There is an article in Japanese on the modern development of 
the doctrine of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf among the Imamls (K. Nakata, c ShIa-ha hogaku ni 
okeru “Zen no meirei to aku no soshi” riron no hatten to HomenI ni yoru sono kaikaku’, 
Annals of Japan Association for Middle East Studies, 12 (1997)); from its references to 
primary sources, it appears to be well informed (I am indebted to Etan Kohlberg for 
bringing this article to my attention, and to Yasuko Makino for transcribing the title for 
me). 
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condition initially conforms to this pattern. 201 Much of what is said is fully 
compatible with the traditional doctrine. Thus one of the points made is that 
the prospect of any significant harm ( darar) to the performer or those asso¬ 
ciated with him voids the obligation, 202 while another is that if he fears for 
his life or honour, or those of other Muslims, it is forbidden to him to 
proceed. 203 But in the middle of this generally familiar scholastic material we 
come upon a jarring block of fourteen points which transparently relate to 
a contemporary political context, the confrontation between Khumaynl and 
the Shah. 204 Many of these points do not in fact relate to forbidding wrong 
in any obvious way, but rather prescribe the boycotting of religious institu¬ 
tions controlled by the regime. The first six points are the ones that concern 
us. Taken together, they enunciate the doctrine that there is a category of 
wrongs of such relative weight ( ahammiyya) 105 that the obligation to right 
them overrides the danger condition, particularly for the clergy ( c ulamd’ al- 
din wa-ru’asd’ al-madhhab); typically such wrongs involve some threat to 
the very basis of Islam. 206 This new doctrine is inserted without any attempt 
to integrate it with the old. 207 

201 Khumaynl, Tahrir , 1:472-6. The term used by Khumaynl is mafsada. 

202 Ibid., 472 no. 1. 

203 Ibid., 472 no. 4. Khumaynl goes on to make distinctions regarding harm to property (cf. 
above, ch. 11, note 280). 

204 Ibid., 472-5 nos. 6-19 (there is more material of this kind in the discussion of the three 
modes, esp. ibid., 477 nos. 3-6, but it lacks doctrinal interest). Khumaynl mentions in 
the preface to the Tahrir that he worked on the book after he was banished from Qumm 
in 1384/1964 and came to Bursa as a result of distressing events which history would 
perhaps record (ibid., 4.5) - as indeed it did (see, for example, S. Bakhash, The reign of 
the Ayatollahs, New York 1990, 24-35). Already in the previous year he had enunciated 
a version of his new doctrine in the context of his struggle with the Shah: given the way 
in which the regime was attacking the fundamentals of Islam, taqiyya was forbidden, 
whatever the consequences (wa-law balagha md balagha) (Markaz-i Madarik-i Farhangl- 
i Inqilab-i IslamI, Sahlfa-i nur: majmua-i rdhnamud-hd-yi imam Khumaynl, Tehran 
1361-9 sh., 1:40.5). ’ 

205 Khumaynl uses this concept elsewhere in his discussion of the duty in contexts that are 
not politically loaded (see, for example, Tahrir, 1:464 nos. 9f., 467-9 nos. 4, 7, 16). It 
was of course no invention of his; see, for example, 'All al-Mishklnl al-Ardablll, 
Mustalahdt al-usul, Qumm 1383, 88.9 (on the role of ahammiyya in deciding which of 
two conflicting legal provisions overrides the other); Muhammad Rida al-Muzaffar, Usui 
al-fiqh, Najaf 1959-62, 3:186.16 (the principle), 189.11 (listing some considerations that 
take precedence, including the safeguarding of Islamic territory and the preservation of 
life). 

206 All but the first of these points also specify that this duty of the religious leaders to speak 
out overrides the efficacy condition (Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:473 nos. 7-11). It is typical of 
the lack of systematic integration of the new doctrine into the old that no hint of this is 
given in the discussion of the efficacy condition itself (ibid., 467-70). 

207 This is likewise true of the account of al-amr bTl-maWufm. the appendices to Khumaynl 
(d. 1409/1989), Risdla-i tawdlh al-masail, Tehran 1399, 573-81 (for the danger condi¬ 
tion, see ibid., 584.11; for the new doctrine, ibid., 574f. nos. 2,792-6). An innovative, 
though secondary, feature of this work is its very inclusion of al-amr bTTma c ruf, accord¬ 
ing to Ayatullah Mahfuzl, it was the first work of this title to cover the topic, whence the 
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Khumaynl was not alone among the major scholars of his generation in 
qualifying the danger condition. Kazim Shari'atmadan (d. 1406/1986) 
holds that what the condition excludes is suffering harm over and above the 
intrinsic inconveniences of performing the duty, and on a scale that out¬ 
weighs the utility of the initiative; it is not every kind of harm that voids the 
duty. 208 Abu ’l-Qasim al-Khu’T (d. 1413/1992), after stating the danger con¬ 
dition in the usual way, 209 makes a rather clumsy addition in which he says 
that - provided the efficacy condition is satisfied - what has to be considered 
is the relative weight ( ahammiyya) of the two considerations; forbidding 
wrong could thus be obligatory even with actual knowledge of consequent 
harm. 210 Ivhwansari (d. 1405/1985) remarks that it may be said that some 
wrongs are not such that they are not to be forbidden just because of bear¬ 
able harm of whatever kind; that he means that there could be an actual obli¬ 
gation to forbid them despite such harm is indicated by the parallel he 
adduces from the duty of pilgrimage, which in the past was not voided by 
virtue of the protection money ( ukhuwwa) that used to be levied on the pil¬ 
grims. 211 Muhammad Husaynl ShlrazI in a short treatment of the duty states 
that the condition is overridden when Islam is in danger. 212 In a longer 
account, he adds a distinction between much and little harm. He takes the 
view that much harm voids the duty unless Islam is in danger; such a threat 
can be to the fundamental beliefs of the religion or to public morals. 213 


treatment of its possession as a crime by Savak (anon., ‘GuzarishI az simlnar-i amr bah 
ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar dar Danishgah-i Tihran’, in Risdlat, pish shumdra 3,12 Aban, 
and pish shumam 4,23 Aban, 1364 sh., here 12 Aban, 4a.27). The work did not, however, 
originally include this section; it is not found in the printing of 1342 sh. Cf. also H. Dabashi, 
Theology of discontent: the ideological foundations of the Islamic revolution in Iran , New York 
and London 1993, 455, citing a brief responsum of Khumaynl’s dated 1391/1971. 

208 Ibrahim Sayyid ‘Alawl, Nizdrat-i c umumi-i Isldmi, Tehran 1347 sh., 130.11, 131.7. The 
‘author’ of this little work explains rather belatedly in a postscript that it is a record of lec¬ 
tures given by Shari'atmadarl in Qumm (ibid., 143). For a rather similar view, see 
Muhammad Ibrahim Ayatl (d. 1384/1964), ‘Amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar’, 
Guftdr-i mdh , 1 (1339-40 sh.), Tehran n.d., 53.10, 53.22 (in a talk given in 1339 
sh./1960, see ibid., 42.1). 209 Kliu’I, Minhdj, 7:150.5. 

210 Ibid., 151.2. Note that the identical text appears, but without the addition, in the work 
of the same title by Muhsin al-Tabataba’I al-Haklm (d. 1390/1970) (Minhdj al-sdlihin, 
qism al- c ibaddt, Beirut 1976, 489.1). The problematic relationship in KhuTs text 
between the addition and the statement of the condition itself is pointed out in the com¬ 
mentary of TaqI al-Qumml (Mabdni, 7:152.9). The view put forward there is that there 
is no proof that danger voids the obligation (ibid., 151.9, with the long activist tradition 
invoked in support); but the motivation is unlikely to be political (cf. above, ch. 11,295f.). 

211 Khwansari, Jdmi 5:406.5. 

212 Muhammad Husaynl ShlrazI, Risdla-i tawdih al-masd’il, n.p. n.d., 388 no. 2,163; his 
statement of the condition itself is traditional (ibid., 388.6). This work was drawn to my 
attention by Kambiz Eslami. 

213 Muhammad al-Husaynl al-ShlrazI, Fiqh, Qumm c. 1374-1408, 38:132-5 no. 6, esp. 
134.18,135.6. 
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Gulpayaganl (d. 1414/1993) states uncompromisingly that we have no 
business modifying conditions we don’t like, but then effectively compro¬ 
mises by saying that if what is at stake is the standing of a religious precept, 
that is another matter; the analogy would then be with holy war, and the 
issue would have no connection with forbidding wrong. 214 Even 
Muhammad Amin Zayn al-DIn (d. 1419/1998), who as the head of the 
Akhban community in Bahrayn might be expected to stand apart from devel¬ 
opments among the Imam! mainstream, adopts the principle of relative 
weight ( ahammiyya) with regard to the danger condition. 215 

It is no surprise to find more recent scholars following Khumaynl. His 
pupil Murtada Mutahhari (d. 1399/1979), in a talk given in 1390/1970, 
expresses his regret that some ImamI scholars of the past, from whom one 
would not have expected such a thing, had maintained the danger condi¬ 
tion without qualification. 216 He accepts that the duty may be overridden 
when the result would be greater damage (mafsada) to Islam; 217 but, 
appealing to the example of Husayn ibn ‘All (martyred in 61/680), he 
does not accept that mere personal harm ( darar) dispenses one from per¬ 
forming the duty. 218 It may be that what is at stake is something on which 
Islam sets a higher value (ahammiyat) than it does on life, property or 
dignity - as when the Koran is in danger. 219 ‘All Tihrani, a cleric who was 
active in Mashhad, composed before the revolution a work on forbidding 
wrong in which he quiedy adopts much material from Khumaynl; 220 in his 


214 Muhammad Rida Gulpayaganl (d. 1414/1993), Majma c al-masd’il (in Persian), Qumm 
1403-6, 1:419 no. 1,273; cf. his classical statement of the danger condition, ibid., 418 
no. 1,271, and 438.19. An authority who makes no modification to the danger condi¬ 
tion is Shihab al-DIn Mar c ashl Najafi (Risdla-i tawdih al-masd 3 il-i jadid, Qumm 1409, 
500.13). Gulpayaganl’s point about holy war is also made by Talib al-Rifa‘1 in a rejoinder 
to an article by Fadil al-Husaynl al-Mllanl (‘al-Amr biTma'ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar’, 
al-Najaf, 2 no. 2 (March 1968), 104.21; for Milam’s article, see below, note 219). 

215 Muhammad Amin Zayn al-DIn (d. 1419/1998), Kali-mat al-taqwd , Qumm 1413-14, 
2:308.9 no. 10. He assimilates cases involving serious harm to jihad in a manner reminis¬ 
cent of Gulpayaganl (ibid., 308.17). He also invokes the principle of ahammiyya in an unre¬ 
lated context {ibid., 317.20, no. 35); he there observes that one has recourse to al-faqih 
al-jami' lil-shara 3 it in order to determine relative weight (ibid., 318.2; cf. below, note 243). 

216 Murtada Mutahhari (d. 1399/1979), Hamdsa-i Husayni, Tehran and Qumm 1364 sh., 
2:128.6. For the date of the series of talks to which this one belongs, see ibid., 7.3. It is 
noteworthy that there is no anticipation of this attack on the traditional danger condition 
in a talk by Mutahhari on al-amr bil-ma c ruf which was given in 1380/1960 (‘Amr ba- 
ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar’; for this talk, see Akhavi, Religion and politics, 120). 

217 Mutahhari, Hamdsa, 2:131.12. 

218 Ibid., 132.1. Modern writers on al-amr bi 3 l-ma Vw/make frequent references to Husayn, 
and like to quote the form of salutation used by pilgrims to his tomb (ibid., 67.15,179.11; 
Husayn-‘All Muntazin, Dirdsdtfi waldyat al-faqih wa-fiqh al-dawla al-Isldmiyya, Qumm 
1408-11, 2:228.2 (this account was brought to my attention by Kambiz Eslami); and cf. 
Nurl, Amr, 112.13; for the formula, see the references given above, ch. 11, note 50). 

219 Mutahhari, Hamdsa, 2:129.3. A similar position is taken by Fadil al-Husaynl al-Mllanl 
( C al-Amr biTma'ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar’, al-Najaf, 2 no. 1 (January 1968), 44.17). 

220 ‘All Tihrani, Amr ba-ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar dar Islam, Mashhad n.d. The work was 
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treatment of the danger condition, he integrates Khumaym’s new thinking 
more closely with the rest of this material. 221 Pupils of Khumaynl who have 
published legal handbooks for their followers tend to follow him closely, 
though again they may make changes to smooth over the intrusiveness of 
Khumaym’s innovation. 222 In a work free of the constrictions of this genre, 
Husayn-‘Ali Muntaziri - at one time Khumaym’s designated successor - 
takes the position that since the duty is one intended for the reform of 
society (islah al-mujtama c ) and the eradication of evil and corruption, one 
must weigh the prospective harm against the targeted wrong, and give 
precedence to the weightier ( cihamm)? 2 * He goes on to speak of the kinds 


written in 1393/1974 (ibid., 188.15), and appears to have been published before the rev¬ 
olution - which may explain why Khumaynl is nowhere referred to by name (note the 
vague reference to views of ‘major scholars’ with which material deriving from 
Khumaynl’s Tahrir is introduced, ibid., 164.2; compare the similarly anonymous way in 
which another pre-revolutionary author, c Abbas- c AlI Islam!, introduces the same mater¬ 
ial in his Do azyad raft a: amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, Tehran 1354 sh., 121.9). 
For TihranI’s involvement in opposition activities within a couple of years of the revolu¬ 
tion, see Bakhash, The reign of the Ayatollahs, 134, 138-41. 

221 He rewrites the condition itself to specify that the harm must be significant (mu tana 
bihi), and, more importantiy, he incorporates the principle of ahammiyat (TihranI, Amr, 
173.18,173.21; cf. Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:472.1). He likewise rewrites the efficacy condi¬ 
tion to make a place for the category of issues of overriding religious importance (TihranI, 
Amr, 168.20, to be compared with Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:467.9; and see TihranI, Amr, 
175f. no. 44). He inserts references to this category at several other points (ibid., 168 
nos. 18, 21; 172 nos. 3If.; 175 no. 42; 180 no. 62; 183 no. 74). He also seeks to neu¬ 
tralise quietist traditions (ibid., 153-62, esp. 157.7, 162.1). 

222 Of the treatments of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf in the various appropriations of Khumaynl’s 
Risdla-i tawdih al-masd’il, that of Sadiq Khalkhall comes closest to being an example of 
taqlid of a dead mujtahid (Risdla-i tawdih al-masd 3 il, Qumm 1372 sh., 540-7). That of 
Husayn- c AlI Muntaziri (Risdla-i tawdih al-masd 3 il, Qumm 1362 sh., 363-70) is only 
slightly more adventurous in departing from the master’s text (he adds an item which 
takes account of the existence of the Islamic Republic, ibid., 367 no. 2,162); but unlike 
Khalkhall, he revises the danger condition to incorporate the principle of ahammiyat (dn- 
kih dar amr wa nahy, mafsada 3 i muhimmtar nabashad, ibid., 364.16; contrast Khumaynl, 
Risdla, 574.11, and Khalkhall, Risdla, 541.11, where the word muhimmtar does not 
appear). Nasir Makarim Shiraz! gives only a brief account of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (Risdla- 
i tawdih al-masd 3 il, Qumm n.d., 494f.), but most of what he does say is taken from 
Khumaynl; in his treatment of the danger condition, he begins with a classical formula¬ 
tion of it, but then appends the substance of Khumaynl’s statement on ahammiyat (ibid., 
494.7; cf. Khumaynl, Risdla, 574f. no. 2,792). Muhammad Sadiq! TihranI offers an 
account of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf which is not a clone of Khumaynl’s and does not really 
observe the conventions of the genre (Risdla-i tawdih al-masd 3 il, Qumm n.d., 237^13); 
but he firmly endorses the principle of ahammiyat (ibid., 239.20), saying that it makes 
no sense for the condition to hold without qualification (ibid., 240.11; he also rejects the 
efficacy condition, ibid., 240.16). 

223 Muntaziri, Dirdsdt, 2:251.14, 255.20, 256.5. For other expressions of the idea that what 
counts is relative harm, see also Muhammad Sadiql, al-Furqdnfi tafsir al-Qur 3 dn, Tehran, 
Qumm and Beirut 1397-1410, 10-11:221.17 (to Q9:71) (again this author rejects the 
efficacy condition entirely, ibid., 221.15); Muhammad Jawad Maghniyya (d. 
1400/1979), al-Tafsir al-kdshif, Beirut 1968-70, 2:124.11 (to Q3:104); anon., ‘Amr 
bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar ya c amal bah mas’ullyat-ha-yi ijtima'I’, a series of six arti¬ 
cles which appeared in Jumhuri-i Isldmi, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21 and 22 Urdlbihisht, 1366 
sh., on pages 9, 9, 7, 9, 9 and 7 respectively, here no. 6, col. f.32. 
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of evil where a modicum of harm could hardly be held to override the duty; 
these include contagious social ills and threats to the foundations of 
Islam. 224 Husayn al-Nuri al-Hamadam in a rather noisy monograph on for¬ 
bidding wrong gives a lengthy discussion of the danger condition, 225 
mounting a sustained attack on the traditional Imam! view. Like others he 
argues that, just as there can be no holy war without cost, so also there can 
be no forbidding wrong without cost. 226 He rehabilitates the long activist 
tradition with its contemptuous reference to those who perform the duty 
only ‘when they are safe from harm’. 227 He gready widens Khumaym’s 
view of the circumstances in which the condition is overridden: stopping a 
single act of fornication is worth a bloody nose. 228 And he strongly rejects 
any suggestion that martyrdom is tantamount to suicide 229 - indeed he sus¬ 
pects that the hidden hand of colonialism might have played a part in creat¬ 
ing and spreading this misconception. 230 A more recent monograph on the 
duty is that of Muhsin al-Kharrazi. 231 His approach is dry and scholastic, 
and he avoids Nun’s flights of rhetoric. 232 In his discussion of the danger 
condition, he makes no effort to conceal the weakness of the attestation of 


224 Muntaziri, Dirdsdt, 2:252.2. 

225 Nun, Amr, 99-135. According to my copy, Nurl wrote the book in 1395/1975 ( ibid., 

255.16) , in other words a few years before the revolution. There was apparently a print¬ 
ing in Lahore for which I have seen the dates 1354 (sh.)/1975 (so in the bibliography of 
Hasan IslamI ArdakanI, Amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar , Qumm 1375 sh., 207.15) 
and 1393/1973f. ( Turdthund , 12 (1417), nos. 45-6, 40Ob.6, drawn to my attention by 
Etan Kohlberg); these dates do not quite tally. The equation of Shl'ism (as opposed to 
Sunnism) with revolution is a prominent theme of the book (see ibid., 182-90, 253f. 
point 3). 

226 Ibid ., 105.5, 117.9. This argument is also advanced by, for example, ShlrazT ( Fiqh, 
38:134.11) and 'All-Akbar al-Sayfi ( Dalil Tahrir al- Wasila lil-Imdm al-Khumayni (s) ft 
3 l-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , Qumm 1415, 163.3). 

227 Nurl, Amr, 110.17, quoting and refuting the efforts ofNajafi (d. 1266/1850) to explain 
the tradition away (cf. above, ch. 11, note 282). This tradition is a favourite of Nurl: as 
well as quoting it at length (ibid., 43.1), he repeatedly echoes its wording (ibid., 16.3, 
65.10, 65.21, 90.13, 106.20, 247.13), and never casts doubt on its reliability. This is in 
sharp contrast to his treatment of quietist traditions which get in his way (ibid., 85.13, 

86.16) . Muntaziri, who might have been expected to be equally tendentious in his treat¬ 
ment of the long activist tradition, is too much of a scholar to attempt to conceal its 
defects (Dirdsdt, 2:218.6, 231.1). 

228 Nurl, Amr, 118.18. What he says is comparable to Shlrazl’s view of cases where the 

prospective harm is small (see above, note 213). 229 Ibid., 119-35. 

230 Ibid., 121.15. He is inhibited from pursuing this insight by the fact that he finds the mis¬ 
conception already present in the Koran commentary of Tabrisi (d. 548/1153). 

231 Muhsin al-Kharrazi, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar, Qumm 1415. The 
work is a commentary on the relevant part of the Muhaqqiq’s Sharai, but it also 
addresses systematically specific points (furu c ) often taken from KhumaynI’s Tahrir. 

232 He makes only one reference to Nurl, in connection with the latter’s activist assault on 
the tradition about not confronting a man with a whip or sword (ibid., 71.20, with ref¬ 
erence to Nurl, Amr, 85.14; for the tradition, see above, ch. 11, note 14). My impres¬ 
sion is that he finds Nun’s tone somewhat unprofessional. 
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the long activist tradition. 233 But he accepts the principle of relative weight 
where omission to perform the duty would have major untoward conse¬ 
quences. 234 He also quotes from Muhsin al-Tabataba’I al-Haldm (d. 
1390/1970) a distinction between two kinds of wrong. On the one hand, 
there are extraordinary wrongs which threaten the foundations of the faith 
or the integrity of Islamic territory; the righting of these is not subject to 
the conditions of forbidding wrong. And on the other hand, there are com¬ 
monplace wrongs - failing to pray, drinking wine - the righting of which 
is indeed subject to these conditions. 235 The Lebanese jurist Muhammad 
Husayn Fadl Allah likewise makes frequent use of the principle of relative 
weight in his account of forbidding wrong. 236 

An interesting figure who does not fit into the analysis given above is 
Ahmad Tayyibi Shabistarl, who nevertheless provides the prototype for 
much of Nun’s work. A cleric who had not passed the age of forty when 
he died in 1350 sh./1971, he wrote a rather hot-headed work on precau¬ 
tionary dissimulation ( taqiyya) and forbidding wrong which was published 
soon after his death. 237 What is remarkable about it in the present connec¬ 
tion is that Tayyibi, in his revolutionary enthusiasm, 238 was not content to 
qualify the danger condition more or less heavily; instead he rejected it out¬ 
right, 239 just as he rejected the knowledge and efficacy conditions. 240 As we 


233 Kharrazi, Amr , 100.15 ( da'f sanadihi)', cf. also ibid., 121.1, 130.1. 

234 Ibid., 100.19; also ibid., 104.15, 115.3. 

235 Ibid., 102.11. He later picks up the distinction (ibid., 114.13). 

236 Muhammad Husayn Fadl Allah, al-Masail al-fiqhiyya, Beirut 1995-6, 2:305-13. He 
speaks of ahammiyya in nos. 761 (on the conditions under which the duty overrides such 
prohibitions as that of entering a home without leave), 763 (on the danger condition), 
771 (on the duty of the 'ulama al-din in particular to speak out in the face of oppressive 
government), 774 (on the right of a wife to deny her husband sexual relations in order 
to induce him to reform); and cf. no. 770 (on bid'a). 

237 Ahmad Tayyibi Shabistarl (d. 1350 sh./1971), Taqiya; amr bah ma 'ruf wa nahy az munkar, 
Tehran 1350 sh. He studied in Qumm and later at the University of Tehran (see the brief 
notice of his life, ibid., 276f.). His picture (ibid., 275) shows him as a cleric, and his editor, 
Hasan TihranI, dignifies him with the title Hujjat al-Islam (ibid., 276A). He was still 
engaged in writing the book a few days before his death (ibid., 273.4). Tayyibl’s views were 
well summarised by Hamid Enayat (Modern Islamic political thought, Austin 1982, 179fi); 
I am much indebted to Anna Enayat for lending me what had been his copy of the work. 

238 Tayyibi’s work is typified by a fusion of Islam and modern revolution. He speaks of‘the 
revolution of Islam’ (inqildb-i Islam, see, for example, Taqiya, 202.13, 225.5), ‘the black 
forces of reaction’ (quwd-yi siydh-i irtija, ibid., 92.12), ‘betraying the revolution’ 
(khiydnat bah inqildb, ibid., 213.10) and the like. Words such as ‘ideology’, ‘dynamic’, 
‘revisionist’ and ‘opportunist’ are shown in Latin characters (ibid., 26.2, 53 n. 1, 58 nn. 
If., 213 nn. If.). 

239 Ibid., 121-44. The absence of Khumaynl’s principle of ahammiyat is striking (see partic¬ 
ularly ibid., 143.3); the most he concedes is to distinguish al-amr bi’Tma'ruf from suicide 
(intihdr) and the like (ibid., 143.16). Tayyibi’s rejection of the danger condition finds a 
parallel in the thought of Sharl c atl (Shi'a, 71.17). 

240 Tayyibi, Taqiya, 104.2, 114.2; and cf. 234.14. 
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have seen, not even Nun follows him so far, despite obvious similarities 
between them. 241 

The other quietist feature of the traditional doctrine was the require¬ 
ment of the imam’s permission for the performance of the duty in its more 
violent forms. Here one possibility would have been to reject the require¬ 
ment altogether, a position that had distinguished representatives among 
the classical Imam! jurists. 242 However, recent Imam! scholars have shown 
no interest in so drastic a manoeuvre. Instead they have opted to render 
the necessary permission more accessible; this has been done most expli- 
cidy through the modification of a minority view of the early Safawid 
period, according to which such action could be undertaken by a suitably 
qualified jurist. 

Again, we can best begin with Khumaynl. He starts by telling us that, 
according to the stronger view, wounding and killing require the permis¬ 
sion of the imam ( al-imam 'alaybi'1-salAm); he then goes on to say that in 
our time the jurist who satisfies the relevant conditions ( al-faqlh al-jami 
lil-shara’it) takes his place. 243 (The reference here is clearly to any suitably 
qualified jurist. 244 ) Khumaym’s contemporaries are less explicit. Khwansari 
speaks only of the imam’s permission. 245 Khu’I does not mention permis¬ 
sion at all, and restricts the higher levels of violent action to the imam or 


241 TayyibI anticipates Nun’s polemic against Najafi (see, for example, ibid., 105.7, 134.10, 
162.1), and his liking for the long activist tradition: he quotes and translates it ( ibid., 
129-33), enthuses over its contemporary relevance (ibid., 133.18), and uses it to trip up 
his opponents (ibid., 134.7). Like Nun, he never impugns its transmission, though he is 
not above raising such an objection to a tradition he does not like (ibid., 262.1). For all 
this, compare above, note 227. For another significant feature common to the two 
authors, see below, note 280. The two authors also agree in regarding al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf 
as having a grounding in reason (ibid., 167.8, and see above, ch. 11, note 242), and in 
holding a mixed doctrine as to whether the duty is individual or collective (ibid., 165.11, 
and see above, ch. 11, note 256). 

242 See above, ch. 11, 268, for the classical jurists, and cf. note 233 for the eclipse of this view 
in later centuries. 

243 Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:481 no. 11 (and cf. nos. 10 and 12); similarly his Risdla, 580f. 
no. 2,824 (speaking of mujtahid-i jdmi c al-shard 3 ip, cf. also ibid., nos. 2,823, 2,825). 
Khumaynl may owe this view to BurujirdI (d. 1380/1961). In his book written in 
1369/1949-50, Safi GulpayaganI devotes a few pages to points of legal doctrine 
according to the view (mutdbiq-ifatwd) of BurujirdI (Rdh-i isldh, 82-4), and he states 
there that killing and wounding require idhn-i faqih-i jdmi c al-shara 3 it (ibid., 84.16). 
For the precedents for this view in the early Safawid period, see above, ch. 11, note 
234. 

244 See Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:482 no. 2, where he equates the general deputies (nuwwdb) of 
the imam in his absence with the suitably qualified jurists (al-fuqahd 3 al-jdmi'un li- 
shara it al-fatwd wa 3 l-qadd 3 ). Such is also the clear understanding of the English transla¬ 
tion of the Risdla (Khomeini, A clarification of questions, trans. J. Borujerdi, Boulder and 
London 1984, 378f. nos. 2,823-5). 

245 Khwansari, Jdmi c , 5:410.9 (drawing heavily on Najafi). This goes well with his minimal¬ 
ist view of clerical authority (cf. ibid., 3:98.17, 100.3; 5:411.8, 412.19). 
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his deputy ( nct’ib ). 246 However, Gulpayaganl requires the permission of a 
jurist (idhn azfaqih ), 247 and Shiraz! requires the permission of the judicial 
authority ( hdkim-i shar‘) where killing is involved. 248 Among more recent 
writers, Muntaziri and Makarim Shiraz! are aligned with Shlrazfs formu¬ 
lation, 249 while Nur! echoes Khumayn!. 250 Kharraz! comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that such action is reserved to the Supreme Guide to the exclusion of 
other jurists. 251 Thus where Khumaynl had originally allowed righteous 
violence to be unleashed by individual members of the clergy, for Kharraz! 
it is a monopoly of the state. 252 Unsurprisingly, this latter view has the 
endorsement of the current Supreme Guide: Kli am in ad declared in a 
speech of 1413/1992 that in an Islamic society the duty of ordinary people 
( c dmma-i mardum) is to command right and forbid wrong with the 
tongue; if the matter would lead to violence (agar kdr bah barkhwurd bi- 
kashad), it is for the authorities ( mas’illin ) to step in. 253 


246 Khu’I, Minhdj , 7:159.2 (the mention of the imam’s deputy is reminiscent of Najafi, see 
above, ch. 11, note 234). A view close to this is that of the Akhbari Zayn al-Dln (Kalimat 
al-taqwd, 2:311.13 no. 17). For similar views, in which the question of permission is like¬ 
wise not raised, see Mutahhari, ‘Amr ba-ma c ruf’, 81.12 (reserving violence to the hdkim- 
i shar c i), and Muhammad Rida AshtiyanI et al., Tafsir-i numuna , Tehran 1353-8 sh., 
3:40f. no. 5 (to Q3:104) (excluding violence from the individual performance of the 
duty; otherwise the result would be mayhem); and cf. BihishtI, ‘Ruhanlyat’, 160.9. These 
views come close in substance to those of Sunnis who deny to the individual the execu¬ 
tion of the duty ‘with the hand’ (see above, 523-5); indeed the Lebanese Fadl Allah 
would seem to have been exposed to such thinking (Masd'il, 2:307 no. 759). 

247 Gulpayaganl, Majma c al-masd'il, 1:417 no. 1,268 (regarding blows that inflict wounds). 

248 ShlrazI, Risdla , 389 no. 2,168; and cf. his Fiqh , 38:143.19 (ijdzat al-hdkim al-shar c i). Cf. 
above, ch. 11, note 238, on Muhsin al-Fayd. 

249 Muntaziri, Dirdsdt, 2:219.18 (idhn al-hdkim)', Makarim ShlrazI, Risdla , 495 no. 2,419 
(ijdza-i hdkim-i shar *); likewise Sayfi, Dalil, 210.4 (idhn al-hdkim). 

25° Nurl, Amr , 247.8, 255.5 (but cf. 248.20). In one passage he observes that the layman 
(al- c ddi min al-nds) may have difficulty figuring out the intricacies of the duty, and may 
be subject to inappropriate motivations where it leads to violence; the oversight of the 
jurist is therefore necessary, if only through the designation of a virtuous person or 
persons in each district to superintend the performance of the duty ( ibid ., 247.22). 
TayyibI does not discuss the question. 

251 KharrazI, Amr, 152.13; and see ibid., 146.11, 150.16, 155.17. He uses the term 
(al-)wali al-faqih. 

252 A similar tendency is apparent in Muntaziri’s treatment of the duty. He makes violence 
and even, in some contexts, aspects of the verbal performance of the duty a matter for the 
ruling authority ( al-hdkim al-mutasallit) ( Dirdsdt, 2:225.3). Compare his similarly statist 
interpretations of Q3:104 {ibid., 227.7), and of the long activist tradition, which makes 
no mention of the state (ibid., 231.4, and cf. 228.19). 

253 This speech is reported in ‘Amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar bayad hamanand-i namaz 
faraglr shawad’, in Jumhuri-i Isldmi, 23 Tlr, 1371 sh., 14d.98; the passage is quoted in, 
for example, Muhammad Ishaq Mas'udI, Rizhuhishi dar amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az 
munkar az didjqdh-i Qur'an wa riwdydt, Tehran 1374 sh., 148 no. 3, 264.11. Mas'udI 
naturally adopts this view himself (ibid., 264.5), as do Khusraw TaqaddusI Nlya (Dars- 
hdyi az amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, Qumm 1375 sh., 65.14) and Muhammad 
Rida Akbari (Tahlili naw wa c amali az amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar dar c asr-i 
hddir, Isfahan 1375 sh., 134.18). 
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The other major innovation in modern ImamI thought on forbidding 
wrong parallels a development we have already documented on the Sunni 
side: the increasing sense of the importance of being organised. 254 In a talk 
of 1380/1960, Mutahharl observes that individual action is not very effec¬ 
tive, particularly in the world as it is today; what is needed is cooperation. 255 
Ten years later he simply equates forbidding wrong with fellow-feeling 
(, hamdardi ), solidarity (hambastagi)^ cooperation ( hamkari) and other such 
qualities. 256 TayyibI speaks of the need for institutions and for an Islamic 
state. 257 ShlrazI remarks that in this age commanding and forbidding 
require something like industrial planning ( tasni" wa-tansiq) , 258 Nurl argues 
that in our time the forces of evil are well equipped (mujahhaza bi-tajhizdt ), 
and we have to respond in kind. 259 What is called for today is accordingly 
something much more concerted and systematic than the view of the duty 
enshrined in the old juristic tradition. It is not the business of the writers 
who concern us to tell us exactly what this revamping would consist of; but 
a couple of indications are given by Sadiql, who infers from Q3:104 a duty 
to form a group of guardians (pasdaran) of Islam, 260 and requires the 
Islamic state to establish a Ministry of Forbidding Wrong. 261 

In this new emphasis on organisation, the Imamis sound very much like 
the Sunnis. Where they differ from them is that the Imamis have moved to 
provide a conceptual foundation for this emphasis through a development 
within their scholastic tradition. Specifically, what is involved is a new twist 
in the handling of three conditions of the classical four: the knowledge, 
efficacy and danger conditions. 


254 We already find Safi GulpayaganI devoting a section to the need for cooperation in for- 
bidding wrong ( Rdh-i isldh, 53-6). For die Sunnis, see above, 516f. 

255 Mutahharl, ‘Amr ba-ma c ruf’, 89.5. The limited extent of the powers of individuals is also 
remarked on in AshtiyanI, Tafsir-i numuna , 3:36.7. Whether Mutahharl would have liked 
the kind of cooperation that emerged in the Islamic Republic may be doubted. 
Expounding a proposal of Khumaynl in an interview that he gave two weeks before he 
was killed, he set aside the idea of a ministry for al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf on. the ground that 
this would mean an undesirable clerical role in government ( Pirdmun-i Jumhuri-i Islami, 
Tehran and Qumm 1364 sh., 25.8); he called for organisation, training and central 
authority, but in the framework of an institution independent of the state (ibid., 27.9). 
For the idea of a ministry for al-amr bi 3 Tma c ruf, see also below, note 261. 

256 Mutahharl, Hamdsa, 2:160.4. 257 TayyibI, Taqiya , 160.7, 165.11, 166.7,253.9. 

258 ShlrazI, Fiqh , 38:145.13. His examples of ways in which it might be appropriate to 

perform the duty include opening a college, founding a club and creating a library (ibid., 
145.8). 259 Nurl, Amr, 65.6. 

260 Sadiql, Risdla, 242.9. For the Pasddrdn-i Inqildb, or Revolutionary Guard, as established 
during the revolution, see Bakhash, The reign of the Ayatollahs, 63f. 

261 Sadiql, Risdla, 243.5. For this idea, cf. also W. Floor, ‘The office of muhtasib in Iran’, 
Iranian Studies, 18 (1985), 53 (I owe this reference to Giorgio Vercellin); al-Mujaz c an 
Iran, 6 no. 3, November 1996, 7d.3; and above, note 255. Nurl mentions that the jurist 
(sc. the Supreme Guide) should oversee the performance of the duty, if only by naming 
a good man or men in each locality (suq c wa-balad) to superintend it (Amr, 248.2; cf. 
above, ch. 13, note 51). 
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It will be simplest to begin with Nun’s account, since this presents the 
ideas in a fully developed form, and then to go back to trace their evolu¬ 
tion. What Nun argues is more or less as follows. In a situation in which 
performance of the duty has been aborted because one of these conditions 
was not satisfied, we might be tempted to assume that we are thereby 
morally in the clear: we had no duty, and accordingly did nothing. But 
what such an outcome in fact suggests is that we were negligent in a prior 
duty to prepare ourselves for such eventualities. If the problem was that we 
did not know right from wrong, we should have been at pains to educate 
ourselves in advance. 262 If the problem was that we lacked the means to 
perform the duty effectively, we should have expended effort to prepare 
those means beforehand. 263 And if the problem was that we were in danger, 
that points to a weakness which again we should have had the foresight to 
remedy. 264 

This style of thought does have a root in the older Imam! doctrine of 
forbidding wrong. 265 In discussing the knowledge condition, scholars of 
the early Safawid period had suggested circumstances in which one might 
have a duty to get to know. It is a condition for valid prayer that one be in 
a state of ritual purity; but failure to put oneself into such a state does not 
mean that one is entided to forget about prayer. In the same way, might it 
not be argued that in certain circumstances one has an obligation to inform 
oneself about right and wrong? The situation the jurists envisaged was that 
one knew (say from the testimony of two witnesses of good character) that 
what someone was doing was wrong, but that one did not oneself know 
just what was wrong about it. As this may suggest, the Safawid jurists were 
not engaged in confronting a burning contemporary issue; in a style that 
was very typical of them, they were simply being clever. But the idea they 
put forward was one that could be applied to all three of the relevant con¬ 
ditions, and used to quite different effect. 


262 Nuri, Amr, 77-83, esp. 79.10, 83.5; cf. also ibid ., 94.17. 

263 find. , 89-95, esp. 95.9 (with analog)' to the knowledge condition). He draws an analogy 
with jihad (ibid., 89.14), defining the relation of al-amr bi’l-ma’riif to jihad in a manner 
reminiscent of SaTd Hawwa ( ibid., 90.6; cf. above, note 77). He admits that the jurists 
have not explicitly addressed the issue of preparing the means of efficacy in advance, but 
finds a precedent in their argument that there is a duty to take office under an unjust ruler 
where one will thereby be enabled to forbid wrong ( ibid ., 91.3; for an early statement of 
this view, see W. Madelung, ‘A treatise of the Sharif al-Murtada on the legality of working 
for the government’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies , 43 (1980), 
23.14 = 27). The power he is talking about may be cultural, social and financial (Nuri, 
Amr , 92.15), or financial, economic and military (ibid., 94.12). He speaks of i’dad 
muqaddamdt al-ta’thir (ibid., 89.16), or uses similar phrases. 264 Ibid., 114.18. 

265 See above, ch. 11, notes 288f. The underlying technical distinction is between a condi¬ 
tion for being obligated ( sharp al-wujub) and a condition for valid performance of the 
duty (sharp al-wdjib); the latter, unlike the former, imposes a duty to take action to fulfil 
the condition (see Sayyid ‘Alawl, Nizarat, 38.8). 
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To my knowledge, the first scholar to move significantly in this direction 
was Shari'atmadari. 266 After raising the question with regard to the condi¬ 
tions in general, 267 he discusses the knowledge condition, and concludes 
that it is of the kind that one must take action to fulfil. 268 With regard to 
the efficacy condition, his position is more complicated. He has already 
introduced a typically modern distinction between a social ( ijtimaT) and a 
personal (fardt) form of the duty; the former, unlike the latter, is per¬ 
formed by an organised group ( guruh , jam c iyat) of suitably trained and 
qualified people. 269 He now says that in the case of the social and collec¬ 
tive form of the duty - as opposed to the personal form - there is an obli¬ 
gation to satisfy the efficacy condition; 270 we must lay the foundations for 
the social duty so that its performance will be effective. 271 He does not 
discuss the question when he comes to the danger condition, though he 
remarks in his account of it that students of the Islamic sciences in partic¬ 
ular need to be prepared to carry out the social duty. 272 

This style of thought does not seem to have been widespread in 
Shari'atmadarf s generation. Shiraz! shared it, but only with respect to the 
knowledge condition; 273 Khumaynl was untouched by it, which helps to 
explain its rather unsteady progress. Two younger authors who took it up 
were Mutahhari and Tayyibi. Mutahhari showed no familiarity with it in 
his talk of 1380/1960, though his plea for logic ( mcintiq) - by which he 
meant something like creativeness and ingenuity in social engineering 274 - 
could be construed as a concern to secure the means of efficacy. 275 In his 


266 The lectures written down by Sayyid 'Alawl cannot have been given later than 
1387/1967, the date that appears at the end of the book ( ibid., 137.13; cf. also the dating 
of the introduction, ibid., 22.11). There is a rather vague anticipation (or echo?) of 
Shari'atmadari’s thinking in BihishtI, ‘Ruhanlyat’, 160.21. 267 Ibid., 40.2. 

268 Ibid., 44.7. 

269 Ibid., 31.3, 31.13; and cf. ibid., 17.7 in Sayyid 'AlawT’s introduction. Shari'atmadari 

remarks that the social form of the duty brings into being a government which is one 
hundred per cent virtuous and Islamic (ibid., 36.10). 270 Ibid., 52.8. 

271 Ibid., S3 A. 272 Ibid., 130.8 . 273 ShlrazT, Fiqh, 38:127.6. 

274 Mutahhari, ‘Amr ba-ma'ruf’, 89.14. For example, if we want to put a stop to vicious 
gossip among our traditional Iranian women, pious exhortations get us nowhere; we have 
to think up some other way for them to relax in their spare time (ibid., 90.14). 

275 Cf. Mutahhari, ‘Amr ba-ma'ruf’, 91.8. His insistence on logic goes with his emphasis on 
the fact that forbidding wrong, unlike praying or fasting, is an activity that turns on 
getting results (see Mutahhari, ‘'Adalat az nazar-i Islam’, 45.9; his Hamdsa, 2:190.5; and 
his Jddhiba wa ddfi c a-i c Ali, 124.18). One root of Mutahhari’s thinking here is the 
scholastic doctrine that the duty of forbidding wrong is tawassuli (that is, the duty is dis¬ 
charged if the purpose is achieved irrespective of the intention of the performer), not 
ta'abbudi (the duty is only discharged if the action is performed with the intention of 
obeying God) (for this distinction, see Mishklnl Ardablll, Mustalahdt al-usul, 191.17; for 
its application to forbidding wrong, see Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:465 no. 13, and Mas'udI, 
Pizhuhishi, 254.2). It is, of course, good that the duty be performed with a pious inten¬ 
tion; one medieval Imam! jurist provides appropriate verbal formulae for such perfor¬ 
mance (Ibn Tayy, Durr, 104.5). 
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talk of 1390/1970 he continued to speak of logic. 276 But he also insisted 
on the duty to secure the power needed for efficacy. The response of Islam 
to the man who says he doesn’t have the power to perform the duty is: 
Tine, but go and acquire the power!’ 277 The other author who adopted 
the doctrine of prior duty, and with regard to all three conditions, was 
Tayyibl. 278 His doctrine is essentially Sharfatmadari’s, but extended to 
cover the danger condition, and expressed in a language suffused with 
political activism. 279 His call for the fulfilment of the prior duty of prepar¬ 
ing the means of forbidding wrong is insistent. 280 Such views are by now 
widely known, 281 but they have not achieved the same recognition as the 
revision of the danger condition. The intellectually conservative Kharrazi, 
in his recent monograph on forbidding wrong, does not pay much atten¬ 
tion to them; 282 nevertheless, an equally recent commentator on one of 
KhumaynI’s accounts adopts them. 283 

Alongside these doctrinal questions, the history of forbidding wrong as 
it has been established in the Islamic Republic over the last twenty years is 
a subject of considerable social, cultural and political interest. According 
to the Constitution, the duty is one that must be fulfilled c by the people 
with respect to one another, by the government with respect to the people, 
and by the people with respect to the government’. 284 In practice, the first 

276 Mutahharl, Hamdsa , 2:190.5. 

277 Ibid., 193.22, and cf. 201.8 (speaking also of the knowledge condition). He gives the 
analogy of the traditional discussion of taking office under an unjust ruler (ibid., 194.5; 
see above, note 263). 

278 This was already noted by Enayat (Modern Islamic political thought, 180). 

279 See esp. Tayyibl, Taqiya, 97-101; note the emphasis on extending the analysis of the knowl¬ 
edge condition to all three (ibid., 101.10, 105.3). Tayyibl makes what is basically the same 
distinction as SharTatmadarl between the personal and social forms of the duty (ibid., 
165.11), though in the context of the social duty he lays more emphasis on popular par¬ 
ticipation (ibid., 166.7) and the role of the state (ibid., 165.14, 253.12, 261.4); however 
for Tayyibl this distinction seems to have no special bearing on the efficacy condition. 

280 See, for example, ibid., 144.4, 145.7, 165.3. He anticipates Nun’s talk of muqaddamdt 
(see, for example, ibid., 98.9, 146.15). 

281 An indication of this is the way in which authors who do not adopt the approach in any 
systematic way will nevertheless refer casually to the ‘prerequisites’ ( muqaddamdt) of the 
duty. See Muntaziri, Dirdsdt, 2:256.1 (idad al-muqaddamdt)', Sadiql, Risdla, 239.9 
(tahiya-i muqaddamdtash niz wdjib ast), and cf. 239.19; Kharrazi, Amr, 155.15 (wujub 
tahsil muqaddamdtihi)’, Ibrahim Amlnl in anon., ‘GuzarishI az simlnar-i amr bah ma'ruf’, 
23 Aban, 4b.77 (bdyad an muqaddamdtfardham shawad). 

282 For his casual use of the term muqaddamdt, see the preceding note. He accepts - with 
due qualification - the duty to get to know (Kharrazi, Amr, 63.10), but that is as far as 
it goes. Contrast his endorsement of Khumaynl’s qualification of the danger condition 
(see above, note 235). 

283 Sayfi, Dalil, 101.4, 104.6 (on the knowledge condition); ibid., 121.13 (on the efficacy 
condition). He emphasises the institutional aspect of the prior duty with regard to efficacy 
(ibid., 121.16). He offers no comparable analysis of the danger condition, but this is 
because he more or less rejects the condition as such (ibid., 167.3). 

284 Islamic Propagation Organization, The Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
Tehran n.d., 21 article 8. 
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and third have been relatively muted by the din of the second. 285 Iran, like 
Saudi Arabia, has become a society in which forbidding wrong is over¬ 
whelmingly a function of the state apparatus, in this case involving a plu¬ 
rality of organs which do not always act in concert. 286 Because Iranian 
society is culturally richer than that of Saudi Arabia, and Iranian politics 
more open, there is a better story to be told here, and much more material 
with which to tell it. 287 ‘It has been bad all morning,’ as a pious Iranian 
confided to an American journalist regarding his task of forbidding wrong¬ 
doing by couples hiking in the mountains behind Tehran in the high 
summer. ‘Girls in baseball caps, covered with makeup, coming up here 
without proper headscarves. And the boys use words I can’t repeat and 
strip off their shirts. It is a dirty, lonely job. But we must be ready to die 
for God.’ 288 Yet for all its considerable interest, this would not be a study 
which I am qualified to attempt; nor does it relate to the individual perfor¬ 
mance of the duty. 

One source that does shed some light on the performance of the duty ‘by 
the people with respect to one another’ is a collection of responsa of 
Khumaynl which date mosdy from the early years of the revolution. 289 The 
section on forbidding wrong contains twenty-three questions with 

285 I was told some years ago that the Supreme Guide issued a pronouncement stressing 
individual responsibility for al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf - this being a way to get the state off 
people’s backs somewhat - and that discussion followed. I have no written record of this 
development. 

286 For a complaint about the lack of central coordination ( tcmsiq markazi) between the 
various parts of the Iranian state apparatus whose activities bear on al-amr biTma'ruf 
see 'Abbas 'All 'Amid Zanjanl, ‘Haqq al-musharaka fi siyaghat al-nizam al-siyasl waT 
ijtima'f, in Huquq al-insan ft 3 TIslam: maqalat al-Mutamar al-khamis lil-fikr al-Islami , 
Tehran 1987, 75.21. A case in point is an incident in which the 'All ibn Abl Talib 
Foundation organised a competition to test the general public’s knowledge of al-amr bil- 
ma'ruf. The Foundation ran into a storm of criticism because it had announced that one 
of the prizes would be a video - this at a time when traffic in videos had been declared 
illegal, and there were daily reports of clashes between the forces of order and the owners 
and distributors of videos (anon., Tntiqad az i'lam-i jayiza-i “wldlyo” bara-yi musabaqa- 
i 'amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar’, Iran Times (Washington), 2 October 1992; I am 
indebted to Shohreh Gholsorkhi for giving me a copy of this article). 

287 For two contrasting perspectives, see the lectures of NabI Sadiql published in Dadsara-yi 
Inqilab-i Islaml-i Mubaraza ba Mawadd-i Mukhaddir wa Munkarat-i Tihran, Shiwaha-yi 
sahih-i amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar , Tehran 1371 sh., and Geraldine Brooks, 
‘Teen-age infidels hanging out’, The New York Times Magazine, 30 April 1995, 44-9. As 
Sadiql sees it, the problems are not confined to teenage delinquents; he considers it intol¬ 
erable that marriage-halls (talarha-yi c arusi) in the Islamic Republic, though private, 
should not be under official supervision ( Shiwaha , 228.11). 

288 Chris Hedges, ‘With Mullahs’ sleuths eluded, hijinks in the hills’, The New York Times , 8 
August 1994,4. ‘When we see couples go up the peaks, we must follow to make sure they 
are brothers and sisters or are married’, the poor man explained. ‘But all this climbing, all 
this walking, is hard. By the end of the day I collapse.’ 

289 Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989), Istiftaatim. Persian), Qumm 1366-72 sh. The introduction 
states that most of the questions were put to Khumaynl in 1360-2 sh. (i.e. 1981-3). 
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KhumaynI’s answers. 290 Sometimes the questioner makes explicit reference 
to the duty, 291 but more often it is the answer that does so. 292 One question 
is about our obligation with regard to strangers ‘under today’s condi¬ 
tions’; 293 but with few exceptions, 294 the common thread of the questions is 
a concern about our duty towards people with whom we have regular social 
relations. Can one, for example, be friends with an observant Muslim who 
lacks faith in the authority of the Supreme Guide (i vilayat-i faqiti) and has 
an eclectic ( iltiqatl) style of thought? 295 Many of these problems concern 
family ties. Every Iranian family, it seems, is unhappy in the same way: one 
member or another remains mired in the immorality, irreligion or political 
allegiances of the fallen TaghutI regime. One questioner has four nephews 
and a niece who are not in the least religiously observant, make their living 
mostly from gambling and drug-peddling, and even now live in hope of a 
TaghutI restoration - may they never see it even in their dreams! 296 A woman 
laments that her father does not believe in God, the Prophet, or the world 
to come, never prays, and is strongly opposed to the revolution - whereas 
her mother, sister and brothers are all believers. Talking to him nicely 
doesn’t work, and things are getting worse by the day. At this point she men¬ 
tions that she is married, and explains that matters have now reached a point 
where her husband refuses to visit her parents’ house. What is she to do? 297 
One husband of an impious wife complains that she never performs the 
dawn prayer. 298 Another has a wife who prays only once in a while, and then 
after much aggravation; he suffers mental anguish, and is worried as to 
whether he will be held responsible at the Resurrection. 299 In the years that 


290 Ibid., 1:482-90. In what follows, I shall refer to the questions by their numbers within 
the section. 291 Nos. 1,4, 8. 

292 Nos. 2,10-12,14-16,18, 20,22. In other cases the answer refers to counselling ( irshdd) 
(nos. 7, 9, 13, 19) or guidance ( hiddyat , rdhnumd’i) (nos. 21, 23). In some instances the 
reference to the duty is at most implicit (nos. 3, 5f., 17). 

293 No. 1. The point of the question seems to be that so many of our interactions under modern 
conditions are impersonal, and therefore unconducive to the performance of the duty. 

294 No. 5 is about the political stance to be adopted towards people with a lukewarm (but 
not overtly hostile) attitude to the struggle against ‘World Taghut and Unbelief’; no. 6 
poses the same question regarding pseudo-clerics who are openly pro-American; and no. 
10 is about people who throw away food. 

295 No. 8. The answer is that one should counsel him. 

296 No. 13. Here, as in several other cases where ties of kinship are at issue, Khumaynl warns 

against severing such ties and enjoins counselling or reproving the offender (nos. 12f., 
18,21, and cf. nos. 17, 20). Where such ties are not at stake, cutting off relations, though 
not necessary in itself (no. 3, and cf. no. 8), may be a way to perform the duty (no. 2, and 
cf.no. 4). 297 No. 21. 298 No. 16. 

299 No. 15. Some of the same concerns occur in the responsa of GulpayaganI (see, for 
example, Mcijma al-masd’il, 1:426 no. 1,298, 427 no. 1,301, 428 no. 1,304, 429 no. 
1,309,431 no. 1,315,432 no. 1,317); but the presentation of the questions is rather dry, 
and the sharp political focus is absent. 
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have passed since Khumaynl pronounced on these questions, the tensions 
they reflect are likely to have diminished to the extent that sharp polarisa¬ 
tion has given way to shared cynicism in the Iranian population. 

We may end this survey by glancing at modern Imam! attitudes towards 
the performance of the duty by women - an issue which the Imam! schol¬ 
ars of the past had not thought to raise. Here those scholars who discuss 
the question - and many do not - usually quote Q9:71 and infer that 
women too are obligated. 300 Imam! exegetes are significandy more likely 
than their Sunni counterparts to highlight this aspect of the verse: of the 
fifteen modern Imam! Koran commentaries I consulted, five did so. 301 But 
there is little discussion of how other aspects of the legal position of women 
might affect their performance of the duty. Tayyibi says that Muslim 
women must participate in the duty ‘shoulder to shoulder’ ( dushadush) 
with Muslim men, which certainly suggests that segregation should not be 
much of a barrier; and although his youthful enthusiasm is unlikely to rep¬ 
resent settled clerical opinion, his phrase is echoed by two recent clerical 
writers of a more or less liberal bent. 302 Khumaynl himself was once con¬ 
sulted by a nurse (parastar) who was concerned about her duty with regard 
to war-wounded patients who failed to pray because of the inadequacy of 
their faith; he replied that it was her duty to forbid wrong. 303 

300 Tayyibi, Taqiya, 206.15 (a strong statement); Muntaziri, Dirdsdt , 2:225.11; Muhammad 
Khamina’I, ‘al-Huquq al-insaniyya lil-mar’a fi ’l-Islam wa-fi 5 l-qawanln al-wad‘iyya’, in 
Huquq al-insdn ft H-Islam: maqdldt al-Mutamar al-khdmis lil-fikr al-Isldmi, Tehran 
1987, 379.2 (explicitly putting men and women on an equal footing in this regard); 
Muhammad Jawad Bahonar, ‘Islam and women’s rights’, in Muhammad Taqi Mesbah et 
al., Status of women in Islam , New Delhi 1990, 38 (cited in Mayer, Islam and human 
rights , 121). In a seminar on the duty, Ayatullahs Muhammad! GllanI and Ibrahim Amlnl 
mention the inclusion of women, though without quoting the verse (anon., ‘GuzarishI 
az simlnar-i amr bah ma‘ruf’, 23 Aban, 4a.23, 4b.72), and TaqaddusI Nlya relates a story 
in which a woman corrects the caliph ‘Umar (r. 13-23/634-44) ( Dars-hdyi az amr hah 
ma c ruf 104f. no. 13). The Akhbarl Zayn al-Dln, likewise without quoting the verse, 
remarks in a domestic context that a believing woman is obligated ( Kalimat al-taqwd, 
2:316.26 no. 32). 

301 Muhammad al-Karaml, Tafsir , Qumm 1402, 4:102.11; Muhammad Thaqafi TihranI (d. 
1404/1983f.), Rawdn-i jadid, Tehran n.d., 2:600.9; ‘AlTAkbar QurashI, Tafsir-i ahsan 
al-hadith , Tehran 1366-71 sh., 4:269.23; Muhammad Baqir Hujjatl and ‘Abd al-Karlm 
Bl-azar ShlrazI, Tafsir-i kdshif Tehran 1363- sh., 5:415.13; Akbar HashimI RafsanjanI, 
Tafsir-i rdhnumd , Qumm 1371- sh., 7:189 no. 8. A commentary that does not address 
the point is that of B anu Mujtahida-i Amin (d. 1403/1983), Makhzan al- c irfdn , Isfahan 
n.d., 6:73. For Sunni exegetes, cf. above, note 100. 

302 Tayyibi, Taqiya , 208.5, and cf. 209.4. One of the authors who echo him is Abu ‘All 
KhudakaramI (Do asl-i ustuwdryd amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, Qumm 1375 sh., 
137.13, and see 69.1; this author is in the tradition of Mutahharl, see for example ibid., 
178.15). The other writer, and the more liberal, is Islam! ArdakanI (Amr, 35.2). Women, 
he says, have the duty of commanding and forbidding men, who have to accept this from 
them (ibid., 35.15). Tayyibl’s work appears in Islaml’s select bibliography (ibid., 206.13). 

303 Khumaynl, Istiftd 3 dt, 1:489 no. 22 (it was well known at the time that such nurses were 
female). Khumaynl also says that, subject to the observance of Islamic norms, a girl may 
give guidance and assistance to a boy (ibid., 490 no. 23). GulpayaganI tells a woman that 
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4. SUNNIS AND IMAMI SHl'lTES COMPARED 

So far I have presented the evolution of Sunni and Imam! attitudes towards 
forbidding wrong in modern times as two separate stories. It is now time 
to bring them together by considering the links between them and exam¬ 
ining the major similarities and differences. 

The links between the two camps have been notably asymmetrical - as 
might be expected from the disparity in size between the two communities. 
It is rare indeed for Sunni authors to show awareness of Imam! views, let 
alone a willingness to learn from them. As we have seen, the Egyptian 
Ahmad Hijazi al-Saqqa knows and approves of the fact that his Imam! con¬ 
temporaries are not following the doctrine attributed to them by the 
medieval Sunni scholars. 304 The Jordanian Koran commentator Ibrahim al- 
Qattan (d. 1404/1984) quotes at length, and with implicit approval, a 
passage from a work of his Imam! colleague Muhammad Jawad Maghniyya 
(d. 1400/1979); 305 this is the only such case I have encountered. Egyptian 
writers sympathetic to the Mu'tazilites make occasional reference to Imam! 
views in accordance with their catholic approach to the resources of the 
wider Islamic tradition. 306 A recent work in this vein by the leftist ‘Adil al- 
Sukkarl is a case in point. 307 But tor all his openness, he knows little about 
traditional Imam! thought, 308 and nothing about modern developments; 


if she can, she should forbid wrong to some improperly dressed women with whom she 
interacts socially (Majma c aTmasd 3 il, 1:434 no. 1,324); but the question of her reprov¬ 
ing men is not raised. Fadl Allah discusses the related question of pious young men 
admonishing women to whom they are not related, approving the practice with suitable 
qualifications ( Masail, 2:313 no. 775). 304 See above, 530f. 

305 Qattan, Taysir al-tafsir, 1:287.5 (to Q3:104), quoting Maghniyya, al-Tafsir al-kdshif 
2:124.1. However, the passage from which Qattan is quoting includes a footnote citing 
the Tafsir al-Mandr (Maghniyya, al-Tafsir al-kdshif 2:125 n. 1) which Qattan discreetly 
omits ( Taysir al-tafsir , 1:288.22): in it 'Abduh compliments the ShFites on their prose¬ 
lytising zeal, and backs this up with a reminiscence about a proselytising Mutawall wet- 
nurse whom he took into service in Beirut (Rida, Tafsir al-Mandr , 4:35.9). Cf. also 
above, note 4 . 306 For this philo-Mu c tazilite trend, cf. above, note 45. 

307 c Adil al-Sukkarl, al-Amr bil-maWuf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar c inda 3 l-usuliyyin , Cairo 
1993. This author advertises his catholic approach (ibid., 12.3), and makes frequent ref¬ 
erence to Mu'tazilite sources and views (see, for example, ibid., 21.5, 42.17, 69.6, 82.1), 
while Zaydls, IbadTs and Imamls are also represented in his footnotes (see, for example, 
ibid., 56 n. 4 for the Zaydls and IbadTs, and ibid., 31 n. 2, 39 nn. 2fi, 47 n. 3 for the 
Imamls). Most strikingly, he shows no discomfort in lumping together Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 
148/765) and Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) as quietists (ibid., 120.8). This gives him wide 
room to manoeuvre, which he uses to privilege a view intermediate between activism and 
quietism: we should maintain a truce (hudna) with unjust rule until such time as we are 
in a position to overthrow it (ibid., 128.11, 131.15, 133.5). The elegance of this view is 
twofold. It enables him to distance himself from the current fundamentalist violence, 
which he dislikes (ibid., 14.14, and cf. his unfavourable account of Hanbalite rampages 
in Baghdad in the time of Barbaharl (d. 329/941), ibid., 122.15). And yet at the same 
time he is able to endorse the full range of GhazzalT’s levels (ibid., 134-8), and to remain 
a revolutionary at heart. 308 See particularly ibid., 37.9, 59.11, 110.9. 
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the traditional Imam! doctrine of forbidding wrong has in any case little to 
offer a leftist. ‘Adi is another contemporary author with Mu'tazilite sym¬ 
pathies, though he keeps them more in check. 309 He knows enough to tell 
us that some Imam! scholars consider forbidding wrong to be obligatory 
by reason, but spoils the effect by going on to say that they hold it not to 
be obligatory by revelation. 310 

Imam! scholars, by contrast, are often prepared to make some use of the 
resources of Sunni Islam. They like to draw on the first modern commen¬ 
tary on Q3:104, that of ‘Abduh and Rida. Thus ‘Abbas-‘All Islam!, a 
preacher, 311 takes a mass of material from it, 312 while Nun summarises its 
curriculum for prospective missionaries; 313 it is likewise cited in Koran 
commentaries, 314 and even finds its way into the newspapers of the Islamic 
Republic. 315 Imam! authors also go back to older Sunni sources. On occa¬ 
sion they quote Ghazzali, 316 and they develop a liking for some Sunni 
Prophetic traditions. One is the tradition about the people in the boat; 317 
another states: ‘Each of you is a shepherd, and each of you is responsible 
for his flock.’ 318 As these examples suggest, the borrowing is not random: 

309 For these sympathies, see, for example, e Adl, al-Riqh al-ghd’ib, 252.7, 254.3. 

310 Ibid., 252.3; cf. above, ch. 11, notes 130f., 241f. 

311 Islam!, Do azydd rafta , 16.9 of the introduction. 

312 Ibid., 94-112. He also makes use of other Sunn! Koran commentaries, such as those of 
Fakhr al-Dln al-Raz! (d. 606/1210) (ibid., 82.6) and Sayyid Qutb (ibid., 89.8), though 
not on the same scale. Cf. also Ja‘far Mir ‘Azlml, Dofarida-i buzurg: amr bah ma'ruf wa 
nahy az munkar, Qumm 1372 sh., 20.14. 

313 Nurl, Amr, 30.14; cf. above, note 29. 

314 Maghniyya, al-Tafsir al-kdshif 2:125 n. 1; AshtiyanI, Tafsir-i numuna, 3:42.6 (to 
Q3:104)* 

315 Anon., ‘GuzarishI az simlnar-i amr bah ma'ruf’, 23 Aban, 4b.68; anon., ‘Amr bah ma'ruf 
wa nahy az munkar ya ‘amal bah mas’ullyat-ha-yi ijtimaT, no. 3, col. d.19. Cf. also Sadiql, 
Shiwahd, 123.11. 

316 Ayatl, ‘Amr ba-ma‘ruf’, 48.2, 53.13 (from Ghazzali, Ihyd 3 , 2:306.4), 58.21, and cf. 66 
nn. 2-4; Mutahharl, Hamdsa, 2:44.18, 45.9; Sadiql, Shiwahd, 138.9 (quoting the 
Kimiyd-yi sa'ddat). Both are rather eclectic authors: Mutahharl quotes Sartre (Hamdsa, 
2:107.19), while Sadiql drops such names as Mendeleyev, Jung, Freud, Schopenhauer, 
Hammurabi, Samuel Smiles, Gustave Le Bon and Max Planck (Shiwahd, 18.11, 48.13, 
48.16, 64.6, 67.4, 68.5, 113.1). 

317 Safi GulpayaganI, Rdh-i isldh, 14.13 (citing the Sahih of Bukhari (d. 256/870)); Sayyid 
‘Alawl, Nizdrat, 81.4 (an unacknowledged paraphrase); AshtiyanI, Tafsir-i numuna, 
3:37.20, whence Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989), Risdla-i nawin, Tehran 1359-67 sh., vol. 
4: Masd 3 il-i siydsi wa huquqi, collected by c Abd al-Karlm Bl-azar ShlrazI, 206.3; Abu T 
Qasim ‘Allzada HasanabadI, Nizdrat-i milli yd amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, 
Qumm 1371 sh., 25.18; anon., ‘Amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar ya c amal bah 
mas’ullyat-ha-yi ijtimaT, no. 1, col. b.37; and cf. Mas'udI, Rizhuhishi, 347.12; 
Muhammad TaqI Misbah Yazdl, ‘Tashrlh-i falsafa wa anglza-i amr bah ma'ruf wa nahy az 
munkar’, in Nizdrat-i sdlihdn, Tehran 1371 sh., 35.5; TaqaddusI Nlya, Dars-hdyi az amr 
bah ma'ruf, 105f. no. 14. For the tradition, see above, note 61. 

318 Safi GulpayaganI, Rdh-i isldh, 45.12 (citing a Shiite source); Sayyid ‘Alawl, Nizdrat, 81.1 
(saying that it is transmitted by Sunnis and Shiites alike); Mutahharl, Hamdsa, 2:155.4 
(with a footnoted reference to a work of SuyutI (d. 911/1505); Islam!, Do azydd rafta. 
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the theme, once again, is solidarity and organisation. It is in line with this 
that modern ImamI writers show a marked interest in the classical Sunni 
institution of the censorship ( hisba) and its literature, 319 and even make 
occasional reference to the organisation of forbidding wrong in contem¬ 
porary Islamic countries - by which they presumably intend Saudi 
Arabia. 320 

Turning to politics, Sunnis and ImamI Shl'ites have found themselves in 
rather different situations in recent decades. On the ImamI side, the picture 
has been clear-cut. The fact that Iran is a major Islamic country, and also 
the only major ImamI one, has given it an indisputable predominance in 
the Shl'ite world. This is fully reflected in its intellectual role; most of the 
ImamI authors quoted in this chapter are Iranian, and it is the Iranian polit¬ 
ical scene to which their thinking is primarily related. Elsewhere, ImamI 
communities usually find themselves within the borders of countries in 
which other communities predominate, often exercising outright hege¬ 
mony - a situation that has not changed in the last few decades, and may 
well not do so in any foreseeable future. Meanwhile in Iran, the political 
context of ImamI thought has changed sharply. Before the Islamic revolu¬ 
tion, Imamism faced a state that was at best inhospitable, and at worst inim¬ 
ical to its clergy; the choice was between putting up with the state and 
confronting it. Since the revolution, the state has been Islamic by defini¬ 
tion, and revolution is now for export only; the choice has been between 


11.8 (without a source); Mir ‘Azlml, Do farida-i buzurg, 7.12 (without a source); 
HasanabadI, Nizdrat-i milll, 94.2 (with a reference to the Sahih of Muslim (d. 
261/875)); Mas'udI, Pizhuhishi, 169.13 (citing both a Sunni source and a rather recon¬ 
dite Shiite one). Khumaynl showed a liking for the tradition in the first year of the revo¬ 
lution ( Sahifa-i nur, 7:34.9, 8:47.7, 9:194.13). It is mentioned once in Majlisl’s Bihar 
(75:38.23). Note also the pride of place given to the Sunni ‘three modes’ tradition in 
Muhammad Mahdl al-Asifi, ‘Dirasa fiqhiyya mujaza c an hukm al-Islam fi mas’alat al-i c tirad 
c ala 5 l-anzima wa’l-hukm’, al-Nur , no. 44 (Sha'ban 1415/January 1995), 37a.33, and cf. 
37a.20 (I am indebted to Yitzhak Nakash for sending me a copy of this article). Other 
Sunni traditions are quoted by Ayatl (‘Amr ba-ma c ruf’, 65.7, 65.19, 66.7). 

319 Mutahharl, ‘Amr ba-ma c ruf’, 78-82; Mutahharl, Hamdsa, 2:197.21 (with a warm word 
for Orientalists, may God forgive their fathers, who publish such texts as the Ma c dlim al- 
qurba of Ibn al-Ukhuwwa - the reference is to Reuben Levy, though he is not named); 
Milan!, ‘al-Arnr bi’l-ma'ruf’, 46.12 (with reference to the Ma c dlim al-qurba, ibid., 47.4); 
Abu 5 1-Fadl Shakuri, Fiqh-i siydsi-i Islam , Qumm 1361 sh., 194.4 (with the suggestion 
that, with some revision of detail, the Ma'dlim al-qurba could be adopted by the courts 
of the Islamic Republic in the struggle against wrongs, ibid., 195.13); anon., ‘Amr bah 
ma'rufwa nahy az munkar ya 'amal bah mas’ullyat-ha-yi ijtima'F, no. 2, col. f.49, and no. 
3, col. a.l; Islam! ArdakanI, Amr, 59-74 (with an account of the Ma c dlim al-qurba, ibid., 
67.3); KhudakaramI, Do asl-i ustuwdr, 77-106 (with many references to the Ma c dlim al- 
qurba)', Ramadan Fu’adlyan, Sayri dar farida-i amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, 
Qumm 1375 sh., 87-97 (with a long extract from Mutahharl). 

320 TihranI, Amr, 156.9; Ibrahim Amin! in anon., ‘GuzarishI az simlnar-i amr bah ma'ruf’, 
23 Aban, 4b.61; and cf. below, note 330. 
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identifying fully with the regime and pursuing a mildly dissident course 
within the limits of the system. This transition is readily apparent in the 
evolving doctrine of forbidding wrong, as it moved with considerable 
fanfare from quietist pessimism to revolutionary optimism, and then 
inconspicuously gave way to post-revolutionary concern for social order. 321 

By comparison with the Imam! communities, the Sunni world is enor¬ 
mously diverse and confusing. There is no one country whose politics set 
the pace, no single defining event, and in place of the stark contrast 
between the Shah and Khumaynl there are many shades of grey. Few 
regimes are as adamantly secular as was that of the Shah, while revolution¬ 
ary Islamic regimes exist only in countries such as the Sudan and 
Afghanistan which are marginal to the intellectual life of the Muslim world; 
the one other self-consciously Islamic regime, that of Saudi Arabia, is 
deeply suspect in the eyes of many Islamic activists. Small wonder that the 
history of Sunni political values as seen in modern Sunni doctrines of for¬ 
bidding wrong shows no clear and unequivocal evolution. Ironically, and 
in marked contrast to the ImamI evolution, the most striking developments 
are in a quietist direction: the doctrine that performance of the duty ‘with 
the hand’ is for the state, 322 and the effective voiding of the duty by Sayyid 
Qutb. 323 

The main concern that Sunnis and Imamls have in common is solidarity 
and organisation. 324 It is in line with this that neither group shows much 
excitement about the humble traditional core of forbidding wrong: the 
duty of the individual to right wrongs as and when he comes across them, 
and to the best of his knowledge and abilities. The increased attention paid 
to the duty by modern ImamI scholars 325 does not point to a revival of 
interest in this traditional core. Instead, the driving concerns of both 
Sunnis and Imamls are at once more ambitious and characteristically 
modern, even when authentic features of the tradition can be adduced in 
support. Rashid is excited to discover that the medieval scholars did on 
occasion touch on the law of Islamic activism. 326 Politically engaged 
Imamls were doubtless just as gratified to encounter in a work of the 
fourth/tenth-century author Ibn Shu'ba a speech of the martyr Husayn in 
which forbidding wrong is the central term of a cascade of revolutionary 
rhetoric. 327 But it is precisely the rarity of such passages in the traditional 

321 See above, 533-41. 322 See above, 5 2 3-5 . 323 See above, 528f. 

324 See above, 516-18, 542. 325 Cf. above, notes 200, 207. 326 See above, 517f. 

327 See the anthology of Mahmud Akbarzada, Husayn pishwd-yi insdnlm , Mashhad 1343 sh., 
158.4; Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989), al-Hukuma al-Isldmiyya , n.p. n.d., 102.13 (the key 
passage, ibid., 104.1, is repeated ibid., 112.3); Khumaynl, Wildya.t-ifa.qih dar khusus-i 
hukumat-i Island, n.p. n.d., 124.14 (cf. Nagel, Staatund Glanbensjyemeinschaft, 2:317f.); 
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sources that makes them finds, and by the same token the concern for 
organisation is very much a modern one. It is the result of living in a world 
in which the competitors for political power, whether states or parties, tend 
to be far more organised than ever before. 

The countervailing tendency to marginalise what was previously central 
becomes explicit in some recent discussions. On the Sunni side, we have 
seen how Qutb downplays the individual aspect of the duty. 328 On the 
Imam! side, such thinking abounds. Sharfatl denounces the reduction of 
the duty to a merely personal (fardt) one, 329 and the restriction of its scope 
to such trivialities as beards, hair and dress 330 - this at a time when the 
wrongs that really matter are such things as international imperialism, 
world Zionism, colonialism old and new, not to mention infatuation with 
the West ( Gharbzadajji ). 331 Tayyibi describes forbidding wrong as ‘the 
most social of social questions’; 332 he laments the fact that in recent centu¬ 
ries its ‘social, progressive and revolutionary content’ has been distorted, 
reducing the duty for the most part to a personal (infirddi) affair of little 
or no significance. 333 Muntaziri speaks of the performance of the duty by 
‘ordinary people in minor contexts’ (al-ashkhcis al- c adiyyin fi 3 l-mawdrid 
al-juz’iyya ); 334 this petty form of the duty is clearly not much of a contri¬ 
bution to the grand objective of‘reforming society (isldh al-mujtama c ) 
and extirpating corruption and wrong’ - the purpose for which, he avers, 
the duty was created. 335 Nuri formalises this attitude by distinguishing two 
circles. 336 In the first, our agenda is the total reform of society - moral, 
credal, economic and social - through the preparation and organisation of 
the means appropriate for the realisation of right in its broadest sense. 337 
In the second, we are simply concerned with specific rights and wrongs that 
are actually happening or likely to do so. 338 God, as might be expected, is 


Tayyibi, Taqiya, 158.11. For Ibn Shu'ba see above, ch. 11, note 49. Akbarzada’s anthol¬ 
ogy represents lay, not clerical activism; his immediate source for the speech is a work by 
Jawad Fadil which was published in 1334 sh./1955 (I am indebted to Azar Ashraf for 
obtaining this date for me). 

328 See above, note 172. His dismissive reference to isldhdtjuz’iyya is echoed by Yasln (Jihad, 
181.10, on not wasting all one’s time on Hldj al-juz’iyydt ), and he in turn is quoted by 
Ibn Hajj (Tjada’, 10e.55). Ibrahim Dasuql al-ShahawI has a schema distinguishing three 
levels of hisba , of which the third is al-da c wa al-juz 3 iyya (al-Hisba ft 3 1-Islam, Cairo 1962, 
26.5); while he does not actually disparage it, he passes over it very quickly (ibid., 27.1). 
Cf. also Gomez Garcia, Marxismo, 339. 329 Shari'atl, Shi c a, 71.17, 74.11, 75.15. 

330 Ibid., 74.13, 75.5; cf. also the disparagement of the Sa'udI practice of al-amr bil-ma c ruf, 
ibid.,7\.6. 331 Ibid., 76.1, and cf. 75.8. 332 Tayyibi, Taqiya, 160.7. 

333 Ibid., 160.17. He concedes a little later that action on a personal basis (isldhdt-ifardt) is 
indeed part of the duty, but he does not want to see more important aspects of it sacrificed 
to this (ibid., 163.17). See also ibid., 254.1. 334 Muntaziri, Dirdsdt, 2:256.13. 

335 Ibid., 251.14. 336 See Nurl, Amr, 66.23, where the distinction is introduced. 

337 Ibid., 69.12. 338 Ibid., 67.5, and cf. 65.15, 66.16. 
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much more concerned with the first circle. 339 Other Imam! scholars express 
similar attitudes. 340 

A Sunni text that indirectly conveys a strong sense of the shift is found 
in a volume containing a separate printing of Ghazzali’s treatment of for¬ 
bidding wrong. 341 In this format, this classic text becomes a little book of 
some 130 pages. It is not a scholarly edition, and was presumably aimed at 
a wide market. It is, however, accompanied by a short introduction by a 
scholar well known in the West, Ridwan al-Sayyid. Sayyid’s main concern 
in these pages is clearly to forestall the likely disappointment of the Muslim 
general reader. You might expect, he tells him, that Ghazzali would take 
the opportunity of a discussion of forbidding wrong to set out the social 
and political problems confronting the Muslim world of his day, and pro¬ 
pound solutions to them. And yet for whatever reason, Ghazzali elected 
not to do this. 342 Sayyid’s sense of what the contemporary reader might be 
looking for in a tract on forbidding wrong is doubtless accurate. 343 There 
are, of course, passages here and there in Ghazzall’s discussion that such a 
reader - like Rashid - will find intensely rewarding, but all in all they are 
few and far between. 344 The core of Ghazzall’s message, however well 
articulated, is not one that speaks to the concerns of political Islam today. 

While modern Sunni and ImamI thinkers show the same interest in 
getting organised, there is a significant divergence with regard to the iden¬ 
tity of the organisers. On the ImamI side the clergy has played the central 
role, whereas among the Sunnis their position has been rather marginal. 
One might infer from this that ImamI doctrine would be likely to differ 
sharply from that of the Sunnis in conferring a much more prominent role 
in forbidding wrong on the clergy. But whatever the situation in real life, 
no such prominence is reflected in doctrine; as in the past, forbidding 
wrong is not a part of the law-book in which clerical authority is strongly 
entrenched. 345 


339 Ibid 69.22. 

340 See AshtiyanI, Tafsir-i numuna , 3:36.2; and cf. Alcbarl, Tahiti, 140.3, 142.2, and above, 
note 235. 

341 Ghazzali (d. 505/1111), Kitdb al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar min Ihyd 3 

c ulum al-din , Beirut 1983. 342 See esp. ibid., 5.16, 6.18, 8.1. 

343 Sayyid writes as if he himself were looking for it, but given his wide knowledge of medieval 
Islamic texts, he would hardly expect Ghazzall’s treatment of al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf to be a 
tract in the same genre as Lenin’s What is to be done? 

344 For a particularly striking passage, see above, ch. 16, 445f. 

345 The main exception is, of course, KhumaynI’s version of the doctrine of the imam’s per¬ 
mission (see above, notes 243£). Otherwise, authors may emphasise the special obliga¬ 
tions of the clergy (see above, note 206, for Khumaynl), or state that the clergy have a 
special role in carrying out the duty (Nurl, Amr, 28.9; Nurl Hatim, al-Amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf 
wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar , Qumm n.d., 220.10 (the most elaborate discussion I have seen; 
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Where the contrast does signify is in the relationship of modern to tra¬ 
ditional scholastic thought. In the Sunni world, the austerely traditionalist 
intellectual heritage of the scholars has combined with their marginalisa¬ 
tion by social and political change to make it hard for their scholasticism 
to provide convincing Islamic solutions to modern problems. Mat'am’s lit¬ 
erary polemics on righting wrongs ‘with the hand’ 346 provide a good 
example of their predicament. It is not just that neither the state nor ‘relig¬ 
ious youth’ ( al-shabdb al-mutadayyin ), the two forces that define the polit¬ 
ical context of his thinking, 347 are likely to pay much attention to him. 
What he says is in itself problematic. When he attacks the view that action 
‘with the hand’ is reserved to the authorities, the traditional Sunni horror 
of doctrinal innovation is on his side. Like many a medieval scholar, he wins 
by rightly insisting that his position is not some innovation he thought up 
for himself ( lam abtadi c hu min ‘indi nafsi). 3i& In the same vein, he 
describes the view he is rejecting as an unknown and innovatory interpre¬ 
tation ( tafsir bid^ijyhayr ma ‘ruf ), 349 and as a recent opinion which not one 
of the scholars of the community had held in the past ( qawl muhdath lam 
yaqul bihi ahcid min c ulamd’ al-umma ). 350 Having said all this in the 
manner of a medieval traditionalist, it is superfluous for him to argue that 
the position he is attacking is a bad idea. But when he puts forward his own 
idea - severely limiting the type of action ‘with the hand’ permitted to indi¬ 
viduals - he is hoist with his own petard. We wait in vain for the roll-call of 
authoritative opinions from the past which alone could make his view 
respectable. Among the Sunnis, therefore, new thinking - and in a new 
world there has to be some - cannot easily take place within the framework 
of the scholastic heritage; instead the locus of intellectual creativity of 
necessity shifts outside it. Among the Imamls, this does not have to be so. 
In their discussions of forbidding wrong, the modern ImamI scholars have 
attacked and gone behind the traditional view of the conditions of obliga¬ 
tion in a way that Mat'anI could never have done. TayyibI, for example, 
invents a novel conception of a ‘collective obligation’. He then considers 
the possibility that someone might object that it is new, and responds ‘So 
be it!’ 351 Other ImamI scholars are not so brazen, but they are significantly 
less constricted than their Sunni colleagues; witness the elaboration of the 


the preface is dated 1416/1996); IslamI ArdakanI, Amr, 34.11). But they do not go 
beyond this. 346 See above, notes 133f., 145-8. 

347 See, for example, Mat'anl, Tayjhyir al-munkar, 3.8 . 348 Ibid., 4.8. 

349 Ibid., 4.14, and cf. 15.24. 350 Ibid., 45.11. 

351 TayyibI, Taqiya, 166.13. He later proudly repeats the word ‘new’ in referring to his 
concept (ibid., 253 n. 2, 261.7). 
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essentially novel doctrine of the prior duty to secure the prerequisites tor 
forbidding wrong. 352 

The collective and political orientation of the Islamic revival also helps 
to explain another feature of contemporary writing on forbidding wrong 
in both communities: the fact that the traditional concern with rights of 
privacy 353 receives relatively litde attention. 

On the Sunni side, the old material may be repeated, but it does not gen¬ 
erate excitement. 354 Thus ‘Awda stipulates that a wrong must be manifest 
(zahir) without spying or prying, among other things because God has said 
so (Q49:12), and because of the inviolability (, hurma) of homes and 
persons until such time as sin is apparent. 355 To emphasise the point he 
relates the story of the three sins of the caliph ‘Umar (r. 13-23/ 
634-44). 356 But when there is reliable evidence or good reason to believe 
that someone is engaging in covert wrongdoing in his home, these restric¬ 
tions no longer apply. 357 The presentation is clear and balanced, but there 
is nothing electric about it. Likewise Khalid al-Sabt has some short discus¬ 
sions of aspects of privacy. 358 Thus the first sets out the conditions under 
which it may or may not be permissible to refrain from exposing sins ( satr ); 
but he says nothing here of any conditions under which one has an actual 
duty to refrain, or of any rights of sinners to privacy. 

On the Imam! side, where privacy was never a standard topic in the tra¬ 
ditional discussion of the duty, 359 we usually hear even less of it. Imam! 
authors attack Western individualism just as Sunnis do, 360 and they fre¬ 
quently report and rebut the invocations of freedom and charges of med¬ 
dlesomeness made by those subjected to forbidding wrong. 361 But this 


352 See above, 542-5. 353 See above, eh. 17, 479-82. 

354 See, in addition to the examples that follow, Bayanunl, Amr , 44-7; YasTn, Jihad , 192f. 
no. 12; Muhammad ‘All Mas'ud, Amr , 17.1; ‘Amrl, Amr , 320-4; Mahmud, Usui., 
204.10; Sukkarl, Amr, 82-6. For a recent Sunni study of the law of privacy in Islam, see 
below, ch. 20, note 24; but the book is not concerned with forbidding wrong. 

355 ‘Awda, lashri, 1:502.20. 

356 Ibid ., 503.8. For the story, see above, ch. 4, note 269, and ch. 17, note 85; it is also told 
by Bayanunl ( Amr , 45.1), ‘Amrl (Amr, 321.12) and Sukkarl (Amr, 83.5). 

357 ‘Awda, Tashn, 1:504.4. 358 Sabt, Amr, 296.13, 298.7, 316-19. 

359 It appears only, I think, in the accounts of authors who base themselves directly or indi¬ 
rectly on GhazzalT (Fayd, Mahajja, 4:109.5; Muhammad Mahdl al-Naraql, Jdmi‘ al- 
sa’dddt, 2:242.14; Ahmad NaraqI, MUrdj al-sa‘dda, 516.3). For Ghazzall’s discussion, 
see above, ch. 16, 436. 

360 Misbah Yazdl, ‘Tashrih’, 34.1, and cf. Mas'udI, Pizbuhishi , 169.16, 346.2. For the 
Sunnis, see above, note 61. 

361 Akbarl gives a practical list of objections which those subjected to the duty come out with, 
together with apt replies for the pious forbidder of wrong. The first is ‘I’m a free person!’ 
(dzdd-am); the second is ‘This has nothing to do with you!’, or, alternatively, ‘Don’t 
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does not lead them to a systematic discussion of the limits placed on intru¬ 
sion by traditional Islamic values. Themes connected with privacy appear 
here and there in the modern Imam! literature on the duty , 362 but there is 
no move to consolidate them into a bulwark against abuse, whether per¬ 
petrated by the state apparatus or by individual pietists. 

To this there is one significant exception, though it is not entirely isolated 
inasmuch as the author in question owes some of his inspiration to 
Mutahhari. One of many recent books on forbidding wrong by junior 
clerics is by Sayyid Hasan Islam! Ardakanl. This one is skilfully written and 
nicely produced . 363 It opens with a graphic scene of a city asleep - we are 


interfere!’ (Tahiti, 204.3, 204.7). For a reasoned response to this challenge, which starts 
by taking seriously the value of individual freedom (hurriyyat al-fard) and the fact that 
al-amr bTTma'rufis a form of intrusion ( tadakhkhul) which limits this right, see Hatim, 
Amr , 207-13. See also GulpayaganI, Majma c aTmasd 3 il, 1:433 no. 1321 (on a man who 
both drinks and recites the Koran in his home, and claims that this is nobody else’s busi¬ 
ness); ‘All KuranI, Amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar , Tehran 1373 sh., 3.9, 7.12 (a 
much reprinted litde work first published in 1359 sh.; the author says that of course al- 
amr bil-ma'ruf means interfering in other people’s affairs, and naturally people with their 
heads stuffed full of Western ideas don’t like it); Misbah Yazdl, ‘Tashrlh’, 34.1 (com¬ 
plaining that as a result of Western influence, contemporary society regards forbidding 
wrong as meddlesomeness (fuduli ), and noting the characteristic response ‘what’s it to 
you?’ (bah to chih?)), and cf. ibid., 36.16; Mas'udI, Pizhuhishi, 169.16 (reporting the 
equation of forbidding wrong with improper interference (dikhdlat) in the affairs of 
others), and cf. also ibid., 346.2; TaqaddusI Nlya, Dars-hdyi az amr bah ma'ruf, 84.4 
(resolving the conflict in a few lines with the argument that human freedom does not 
consist in doing bad things), 105.12 (appealing to the tradition about the people in the 
boat); Muhsin Qira’atl, Amr bah ma c ruf wa nahy az munkar, Tehran 1375 sh., 76 no. 2 
(describing freedom as a holy word in the shadow of which thousands of unholy deeds 
are done); and below, ch. 20, note 28. 

362 For occasional brief mentions or discussions of the prohibition of spying, see Safi 
GulpayaganI, Rdh-i isldh, 83.16, in the section reflecting the views of BurujirdI; Qira’atl, 
Amr, 141.14, 299.13; KhudakaramI, Do asl-i ustuwdr, 94.2. Sometimes the category of 
hidden sin is mentioned (Qira’atl, Amr, 153.15; c Abd al-Husayn Dastghayb, Amr ba- 
ma'ruf wa nahy az munkar, Tehran 1371 sh., 15.4, in the introduction by Muhammad 
Hashim Dastghayb; also, implicitly, Khumaynl, Tahrir, 1:468 no. 6). BihishtI underlines 
the importance of the knowledge condition by contrasting it with unwitting intrusion 
into the affairs of others (‘Ruhanlyat’, 160.16). For Mutahharl’s brief but pregnant 
remarks on privacy, see below, notes 373-6. For Khumaynl’s emphasis on respect for 
privacy in his pronouncements in the winter of 1403/1982-3, see Sahifa-i nur, 17:106f. 
nos. 6fi, 118.1, 145 no. 5; for the political context, see Bakhash, Reign of the Ayatollahs, 
227-32. 

363 The book was published in 1375 sh./1996 in Qumm, the centre of religious publishing 
in Iran; it is the fifth of a projected 110 volumes in a series entitled, with an obvious French 
resonance, ‘What do we know about Islam?’ (Az Islam chih middnimT). The series is 
under the direction of Hujjat al-Islam Mahdl KarrubI, who has been described by Douglas 
Jehl as ‘a longtime anti-Western firebrand who has become a Khatami ally’ (‘New 
US-Iran dialogue’, The New York Times, 6 June 1999, WK 4). The book is in Persian, the 
language in which clerics write for laymen. The author had already published a book on 
al-amr bi’l-ma'ruf with the Ministry of Culture and Guidance in 1373 sh./1994 (see 
Islam! Ardakanl, Amr, 208.7), so he is not an outsider; I have not seen this earlier book. 
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not told when or where - and a man patrolling the streets . 364 He comes to 
a house, sniffs wrongdoing, finds the door closed, and enters by climbing 
over the wall and descending through the roof He catches a man and a 
woman in their cups, and denounces the man as an enemy of God for his 
sin. The malefactor immediately responds by accusing the intruder of not 
one but three contraventions of divine law: spying on him, entering his 
home other than by the door, and doing so without asking his leave or 
greeting him. Thus someone who sought to expose the sin of another found 
that he himself had fallen into no less than three mortal sins. It is only now 
that the lay reader, who might at first have been under the disturbing mis¬ 
apprehension that the scene was set in our own dear Islamic Republic, gets 
to learn that the triple sinner was the second caliph, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
Not being an old-fashioned bigot, Islam! does not curse this traditional 
enemy of the Shi'ites; but neither does he find it necessary to bless him . 365 
All told, this is not a story calculated to raise ‘Umar in the esteem of the 
Imam! reader ; 366 by the same token, and more to the point, it is well calcu¬ 
lated to give intrusiveness a bad name among good Imamls today. 

Later in the book, Islam! uses another strategy to the same effect. In line 
with Mutahharl and those who followed him, he gives considerable atten¬ 
tion to the Sunn! institution of the censorship (, hisba) as a mechanism for 
forbidding wrong . 367 By the time Islam! was writing, of course, the novelty 
of Mutahhari’s discovery had long worn off. What excites Islam! is not so 
much the institution itself as the reasons for its decay over the centuries . 368 
Of these reasons, there is one he presents with particular eloquence: the 
abusive behaviour of those purportedly engaged in forbidding wrong. In 
this way the very institution that was supposed to be the solution itself 
became part of the problem . 369 Islam! returns to the theme of abuse in the 
context of the question why the duty is in such a bad way in our own age, 
for all that we live at a time when Islam is being revived and an Islamic 
Republic has been established . 370 He reviews a number of factors, but one 
stands out: abuses which have given the duty a bad name . 371 There is, he 


364 Ibid., 7.3. IslamI is not the only modern Imam! author on forbidding wrong to mention the 
anecdote, but he is alone in highlighting it in the way he does (cf. Fu’adlyan, Sayri., 254.21; 
KhudakaramI, Do asl-i ustuwdr, 94.4). For modern Sunni writers, see above, note 356. 

365 IslamI Ardakani, Amr, 8.7. Fie has the story from Ghazzall ( ibid. ,8.18). For current stan¬ 
dards of political correctness in Iran with regard to the first three caliphs, see Buchta, Die 
iranische Schia , 71-4. 

366 This is why Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680) liked the story (see above, ch. 16, note 185). 

367 See above, note 3 1 9 . 368 IslamI Ardakani, Amr, 69-73. 

369 Ibid., 71.4, and cf. 159.7. 370 The question is posed ibid., 77 .7. 

371 Ibid., 82-7. IslamI is not alone in surveying the reasons why al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf is not 
doing as well as it should, or why people are reluctant to perform or submit to the duty; 
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says, no need to call witnesses; we have all encountered shamefully abusive 
conduct on the part of people supposedly engaged in forbidding wrong - 
people whose actions lead in fact to the ruin of the duty, and indeed of 
religion itself. 372 He then enlists in this protest an almost incontrovertible 
authority: the martyred Mutahhari, a man who devoted his life to reviving 
the duty and died for the cause of establishing an Islamic government. 373 
In his talk of 1380/1960, Mutahhari had indeed shown strong antipathy 
to thuggery and intrusion. Referring to some recent activities carried out 
in the name of forbidding wrong, he commented that, if this was indeed 
what forbidding wrong amounted to, it was better that it should remain in 
oblivion. 374 We only have the right to intervene, he insisted, where wrongs 
are out in the public domain; we have no right to engage in spying ( tajas- 
sus) and interference ( muddkhala) in matters relating to people’s private 
lives ( zindajyi-i khususi-i mardum ). 375 He had then told a searing story of 
over-zealous religious students who raided a wedding by scrambling across 
the rooftops, smashing musical instruments, and boxing the ears of the 
bride; later they were roundly rebuked by a senior cleric for their multiple 
sins. 376 Islam!, of course, makes excellent use of this material. 377 All this is 
exciting, but also perhaps a trifle alarming: is the virtuous reader not in 
danger of being drawn into a profoundly subversive attack on the entire 
apparatus of religious enforcement in the Islamic Republic? Islam! has 
thought of this, and slips in a timely reassurance. Fortunately, he tells us, 
the horrible activities to which Mutahhari was alluding are quite unknown 
today, and it is devoutly to be hoped that such things will never again sully 
the purity of Islam. 378 The reader relaxes, albeit still slightly puzzled by the 
information that we have all witnessed abuses of this kind. Many of us can 
scarcely remember the bad old days before the revolution; and even if we 
do, over-zealous religious policing is not conventionally included among 
the crimes of the fallen regime. 

When it comes to legal prescription, Islam! again has a strategy. He pro¬ 
ceeds by enlarging and enriching the category of the ‘norms’ ( dddb) of the 
duty which had originally been developed by Ghazzal!. 379 Happily, Islam! 


but other writers do not include such abuses among these reasons (Mas'udI, Pizhuhishi, 
320-32; Hatim, Amr, 227-38; Akbari, Tahiti, 144-53,189-203; Qira’atl, Amr, 101-7). 

372 IslamI ArdakanI, Amr, 83.5 . 373 Ibid., 83.13. 

374 Mutahhari, ‘Amr ba-ma'ruf’, 84.12. 375 Ibid., 84.20. 376 Ibid., 85.5. 

377 For the story of the students on the rooftops, see IslamI ArdakanI, Amr, 84.16. 

378 Ibid., 84.3. 

379 Ibid., 171-98. For Ghazzall’s norms, see above, ch. 16, 441f. That IslamI is aware of this 
parentage is suggested by his observation that the norms have been discussed more by 
writers on ethics (akhldq) than by jurists (ibid., 173.1); a leading writer on ethics is none 
other than Ghazzal! (ibid., 113.2). 
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is able to find an Imam! precedent for the category; in any case, as he goes 
on to indicate, bringing a number of points together under this heading is 
to an extent just a matter of convenience. 380 Having justifed his use of the 
category, he goes on to present his set of ten norms. The first is that there 
must no spying ( tcijcissus ). 381 Indeed the most important point there is to 
be made about forbidding wrong, he tells us, is that the forbidder should 
abstain from interference in the private lives of others (dikhalat dar 
zindagi-i khususi-i kasdn) and from prying into their wordly affairs. 382 
What Islam requires is the elimination of manifest sin; secret sin is reserved 
for the jurisdiction of God. 383 The second, closely linked norm is that there 
should be no curtain-ripping ( parda-dari ), in other words no exposure of 
hidden sins. 384 In all this, Islami’s leading quoted sources are Ghazzali and 
Sa'di (d. 691/1292); Imami authorities tend to take a back seat. Looming 
behind these Sunnis, it does not take a very sharp eye to discern the ghostly 
presence of Western conceptions of rights. Sinners, Islam! remarks, are 
human like us; they too have rights, and these are not to be trampled 
underfoot. 385 

Islami’s ideas are certainly not representative of the prevailing religious 
culture in Iran. But they are likely to have considerable resonance for a sig¬ 
nificant part of the educated population. What this means for the future 
could perhaps be expressed in a highly conditional sentence. If civil society 
is fated to remain a globally relevant notion, 386 if Iran - and other Islamic 
countries - are to become recognisably civil societies, and if they are des¬ 
tined to do so under an Islamic aegis, then Island's thinking about forbid¬ 
ding wrong can help us to imagine what such a development might look 
like. 


380 Ibid., 172.8. The work he cites is not available to me. 

381 Ibid., 173-7, esp. 173.16. See also ibid., 9.14. 382 Ibid., 173.7. 

383 Ibid., 173.9. See also ibid., 9.12,175.1,175.5 (quoting Ghazzali and the younger NaraqI 
(d. 1245/1829), who owes his Ghazzalian material to his father, see above, ch. 16, note 
192), 176.12. 

384 Ibid., 178-81. This is a vernacular rendering of satr, as is apparent from the Sunni 
Prophetic traditions quoted. 385 Ibid., 159.8. See also ibid., 182.5, 196.15. 

386 I choose the word ‘notion’ rather than ‘concept’ advisedly. I do not know anyone who 
knows exactly what civil society is, but most of us have some broad ideas about what it is 
not. 



CHAPTER 19 


ORIGINS AND COMPARISONS 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The expression ‘to command right and forbid wrong’, for all its salience in 
Islam, is not without parallels outside it. In England it was proposed in AD 
1801 to establish a ‘Society for the Suppression of Vice and the 
Encouragement of Religion and Virtue’. 1 A German legal document of AD 
1616 offers the phrase ‘recht gebieten und unrecht verbieten’ with regard 
to the conduct incumbent on the judge of a certain court. 2 Blaclcstone 
(d. AD 1780) in his celebrated treatise on the laws of England defines 
municipal law as ‘a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
in a state, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong’. 3 His 
definition echoes one already adopted by the Stoics. Thus Chrysippus 
(d. 207 bc) opened his book on law with the statement that the law must, 
among other things, command what should be done and forbid what 
should not be done. 4 This in turn echoes Aristotle (d. 322 bc). 5 But it 


1 D. Thomas, A long time burning: the history of literary censorship in England, London 1969, 
188f. (drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). The society was indeed established, and 
proceeded to concern itself mainly with pornography. 

2 G. F. Fiihrer, Kurze Darstellung der Meyerrechtlichen Verfassung in der Grafschaft Lippe, 
Lemgo 1804, 327 (cited in J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer , Leipzig 1899, 1:38, 
which was drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). I am indebted to the library of the 
Oberlandesgericht Celle for a copy of the relevant pages of Fiihrer’s work. 

3 William Blackstone (d. AD 1780), Commentaries on the laws of England, Oxford 1765-9, 
1:44; and cf. his commentary, ibid., 53-8 (drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). 

4 H. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, Stuttgart 1978-9, 3:77 no. 314 (I am 
indebted to Ruth Webb for help with this text). A similar formulation is already quoted 
from Zeno of Citium (d. 263 bc), the founder of the Stoic school ( ibid ., 1:42 no. 162; and 
cf. ibid., 3:158 nos. 613£). The definition of Chrysippus is quoted near the beginning of 
the Digest of Justinian (r. AD 527-65) (ed. T. Mommsen and trans. A. Watson, Philadelphia 
1985, 11), and Cicero (d. 43 bc) says something similar (De republica, III.xxii.33 (= ed. 
and trans. C. W. Keyes, London and Cambridge, Mass. 1951, 210.5 = 211)). I was put on 
the track of this material by Patricia Crone. 

5 Aristotle (d. 322 bc), Nichomachean ethics, V.ii.10 (= ed. H. Rackham, London and 
Cambridge, Mass. 1956, 264.21 = 265). 
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would be hard to argue that all occurrences of such phrases go back to a 
single origin. As will be seen later in this chapter, they also crop up among 
the Buddhists and Confucians, 6 and further parallels doubtless lurk else¬ 
where in the world’s literatures. 

If the phrase has such echoes in other cultures, should we think of the 
duty itself as a universal human value? Or is there in fact something pecu¬ 
liarly Islamic about it? The basic principle involved in the value is that if 
one encounters someone engaged in wrongdoing, one should do some¬ 
thing to stop them. My guess is that this principle, or something like it, is 
to be found embedded (though not necessarily articulated) in just about 
all human cultures. 7 That is to say, I would expect that in almost any culture 
there will be occasions on which it makes sense to say something like: ‘You 
can’t just stand there and let him do that.’ I have no idea how one might 
amass the empirical evidence that would put such a guess on a firmer foun¬ 
dation. The principle does not have a name either in common English or 
in the technical language of anthropologists; consequently ethnographers 
are not looking for the value, and if they happen to describe it, they are 
unlikely to signal this in a way that makes the information easy to locate in 
their ethnographies. In what follows, I shall simply assume that the value 
is pretty much universal. 

The existence of this degree of uniformity would still leave room for a 
great deal of variation between cultures, not to mention the individuals 
who belong to them. Most obviously, there are extensive differences 
between cultures regarding what is considered right or wrong: witness the 
collision between West African and Islamic attitudes to female nudity. 8 But 
while such differences are clearly crucial for the practice of the value, they 
are not intrinsic to the way in which it is conceived. 

More interestingly for our purposes, there are likely to be considerable 
variations regarding the extent to which our value is identified or empha¬ 
sised in the moral vocabularies of different cultures. The same is true of the 
relative weight attached to it in relation to such antithetical principles as 
minding one’s own business and keeping out of trouble. It would be a 
plausible guess that the vernacular subcultures of the Islamic world have 
tended to assign more weight to such antithetical principles than the main¬ 
stream religious tradition has done; 9 and it would not be surprising to find 
comparable differences obtaining between cultures at large. This would 


6 See below, notes 113, 121. 

7 Perhaps the Ik as described by Colin Turnbull lacked it; but this was a society that had lost 
its human values in general (C. M. Turnbull, The mountain people. New York 1972). 

8 See above, ch. 14, note 228. 9 Cf. above, ch. 17, 498f. 
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surely apply even within the set of the world’s historic literary cultures. 
Here again, I do not know how one would go about making comparisons 
on a serious scale - neither the tables of contents nor the indices of eth¬ 
nographies being of much assistance in this regard. I have accordingly 
made no serious attempt in this direction, except in one case of obvious 
historical relevance: pre-Islamic Arabia. 

There is, however, a relevant difference between the literary heritages of 
high cultures which is relatively accessible to comparative exploration. This 
is the extent to which they subject our value to formal, systematic elabora¬ 
tion. I have consequently made it my business to ascertain which cultures 
make of our value what might be called scholastic doctrines. It is, for 
example, a striking and perhaps historically relevant fact that in the world 
of late antiquity, monks would rebuke the powerful with the same abra¬ 
siveness as ascetics in the Islamic world. 10 There was, moreover, an old 
Greek term for such outspokenness ( parrhesia ). n But for all that the phe¬ 
nomenon was there, and possessed of a name, it does not seem to have 
given rise to any body of systematic thought in the Christian literature of 
the time; whereas some other cultures, as will be seen, have more to offer. 
Once we have collected some scholastic doctrines from different cultures, 
we can go on to make comparisons between them. 

There are in fact two distinct projects that the existence of similar phe¬ 
nomena outside Islam can validly give rise to. One is genetic: here the ques¬ 
tion is whether the Islamic conception of ‘commanding right and 
forbidding wrong’ has identifiable pre-Islamic origins. The other is purely 
comparative: here the object is to learn what we can from the study of anal¬ 
ogous, perhaps genetically unrelated, phenomena in different settings. In 
what follows, however, I have not formally separated the two exercises. 
What begins as a genetic inquiry into the origins of the Islamic value will 
end up as a comparative attempt to identify and explain what is distinctive 
about it. 


2. THE JAHILIYYA 

There are two separate (though related) questions to be answered regard¬ 
ing the role of pre-Islamic Arabia in the origins of the Islamic conception 


10 P. Brown, Power and persuasion in late antiquity, Madison and London 1992, 106, 126, 
135, 140. On the other hand, monks were not supposed to rebuke each other (C. White, 
Christian friendship in the fourth century , Cambridge 1992, 168f.). 

11 Brown, Power and persuasion, index s. v. The term is also well attested in relevant senses as 
a loan-word in Syriac (R. Payne Smith, Thesaurussyriacus, Oxford 1879-1901, 3242). 
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of forbidding wrong. The first concerns the terminology of the duty. Is the 
language used to describe it in Islam inherited - in whole or in part - from 
the Jahiliyya? Or is it new to Arabic, perhaps derived from some extra- 
Arabian source? The second question concerns the idea of the duty. Did 
Jahili society give prominence to the notion that it is a man’s business to 
right wrongs and seek to prevent their occurrence? Or was such activity 
highly valued only when it took place within the limits of specific social 
relationships that required it? 12 

Let us first examine two traditions relating to Mecca in the late pre- 
Islamic period, and then consider the evidence of Jahili poetry. 

The first tradition concerns Haldm ibn Umayya, a member of a Sulami 
family well established in Mecca and a confederate (, hallf ) of the Umayyad 
clan; he later converted to Islam. 13 It is reported that in pre-Islamic Mecca 
he exercised the role of restraining and disciplining the hot-blooded young 
men ( sufahd ’) of Quraysh, with the general consent of the tribe. 14 In this 
connection he is referred to in some sources as a ‘censor’ ( muhtasib)\ these 
sources then go on to describe him as ‘(commanding right and) forbidding 
wrong’. 15 Altogether their wording is so similar that their testimony must 
be treated as reflecting a single source. With regard to their terminology, 
are these authors then reporting actual Jahili usage, or are they merely 
retrojecting Islamic usage onto a Jahili phenomenon which happens to 
remind them of an Islamic one? Since they do not make any explicit claim 
to be reporting Jahili usage, the safest assumption is that they are retroject¬ 
ing. With regard to the activity itself, what we have here is - as these 
authors indicate - a precedent for the official censorship ( hisba ), rather than 
for the duty of the individual believer. The account could further be held 


12 Cf. the remark of an ethnographer of the mountain tribesmen of the Yemen that it would 
be insulting for a man to presume to right some wrong done to another man’s dependants 
or womenfolk (P. Dresch, Tribes,government, and history in Yemen, Oxford 1989, 61). 

13 One source has it that it was his great-great-grandfather who came to Mecca and became 
a confederate of c Abd Manaf himself (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, 8:113.4). For Hakim’s allegedly 
early conversion, see M. Lecker, The Band Sulaym , Jerusalem 1989,138 n. 151, citing Ibn 
Hisham, Sira , 1-2:288.15, and other sources. 

14 See M. J. Kister, ‘Some reports concerning Mecca from Jahiliyya to Islam’, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, 15 (1972), 83 (with the two addenda to this 
page, the first published ibid., 93, and the second with the reprint of the article in M. J. 
Kister, Studies in Jahiliyya and early Islam, London 1980, item II, ‘Additional notes’, 1); 
Chalmeta, El c senor del zoco 3 , 350fi; Lecker, The Band Sulaym, 120-2; c Amad, ‘Nusus 
turathiyya’. The references to primary sources discussed below are taken from these 
studies. 

15 Ibn al-Kalbl (d. 204/819fi), Jamharat al-nasab, ed. N. Hasan, Beirut 1986, 407.4; 
Baladhurl (d. 279/892f.), Ansdb al-ashrdf quoted from manuscript in Lecker, The Band 
Sulaym, 122 n. 79; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 263.20. 
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to imply that disciplining wild young men across the board was not a 
normal activity of individuals, since it required a special arrangement to 
establish it and make it work; 16 but this implication is weak. 

The case is somewhat different with a much more widely known institu¬ 
tion of pre-Islamic Mecca, an alliance (known as the hilf al-fudul) which 
was created for the purpose of righting wrongs. 17 A typical account of the 
formation of this alliance {hilf) is the following. 18 A member of the Yemeni 
tribe of the Banu Zubayd came to Mecca with commercial goods which he 
sold to a member of the Qurashi clan of the Banu Sahm. The latter, 
however, failed to pay for them. The public protest of the wronged mer¬ 
chant (in verse, of course) gave rise to such concern among Quraysh that 
four clans (other sources commonly list five) gathered and made a pact 
( tahdlafu) in the following terms: ‘If anyone is wronged in Mecca, we will 
all take his part against the wrongdoer until we recover what is due to him 
from the one who has wronged him, whether he is noble or humble, one 
of us or not.’ 19 As a result the Sahmi wrongdoer was prevailed upon to pay 
the Zubayd! merchant his due. Thereafter, if anyone wronged anyone else 
in Mecca, the members of the alliance were there to put matters right. 20 
Again, we are in the generation before the rise of Islam; the Prophet 
himself is reported to have been present at the formation of the alliance. 21 
To my knowledge, there are no other reports of such institutions in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, except that it is said by some that the alliance owed its name 
{hilf al-fudul) to a similar alliance among Jurhum, 22 the somewhat 
shadowy possessors of the Meccan sanctuary in an earlier period. 

Again, the story tends to suggest - but not very strongly - that righting 
wrongs in general was not the business of the individual: it required a 


16 Presumably we should understand that Hakim’s formal status as an outsider in Mecca was 
an asset in this context. But then why did his special relationship to the Banu Umayya not 
disrupt his role? 

17 See EP, art. ‘Hilf al-fudul’ (C. Pellat), and P. Crone, Meccan trade and the rise of Islam, 
Princeton 1987, 143f., with references to a wide range of primary sources. 

18 Ibn Habib, Munammaq , 45-7. 

19 Ibid., 46.6. The key terms are all forms of the root z-l-m. I have not seen the term munkar 
in any account of the alliance other than those mentioned below, note 25. 

20 Ibn Habib goes on to report two such incidents, one involving the goods of a Thumall 
{ibid., 47.10), the other the daughter of a Khatffaml merchant {ibid., 48.9). 

21 Ibid., 46.8. We are told here that this was five years before he began to receive revelation, 
which would take us to the first decade of the seventh century AD. Another version would 
place the event a decade earlier (Abu TFaraj, Aghdrii, 17:289.16, stating that the Prophet 
was aged twenty-five at the time). 

22 See, for example, ibid., 288.14, 292.10, 293.3, 300.8. The point is that the Jurhumls 
involved were all called Fadl, or variants of the same root. This is one of a number of rival 
explanations of the puzzling term fudul. 
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formal agreement to establish a group pledged to do this in a single local¬ 
ity. 23 This leaves us with the question of terminology. Ibn Abi THadld (d. 
656/1258) remarks of forbidding wrong ( al-nahy ‘an cil-munkar) that it 
was known to the pre-Islamic Arabs, and he establishes his point by adduc¬ 
ing our alliance. 24 He does not here actually attribute such terminology to 
the pre-Islamic Arabs. However, a report transmitted by Zubayr ibn 
Bakkar (d. 256/870) does just this: it explicidy includes ‘commanding 
right and forbidding wrong’ in the terms of the agreement. 25 This is a clear- 
cut ascription of the phrase to the Jahiliyya. 26 But the report is an isolated 
one among our many accounts of the agreement, 27 and this suggests that 
we would be right to regard it as anachronistic. Our sources, after all, are 
happy to impute statements about forbidding wrong to the Byzantines. 28 

The other source that calls for attention is poetry. 29 There are, of course, 
considerable problems regarding the authenticity of poetry ascribed to the 


23 Presumably the fact that a number of clans had come together to establish the arrange¬ 
ment was vital to its effective functioning. The omission of other clans might have been 
expected to be problematic in cases (such as that of the Sahml) where the wrongdoer 
belonged to a clan outside the alliance, but we do not hear of this. 

24 Ibn Abi THadld, Shark , 19:305.13. Earlier in the work he gives accounts of the hilf al- 
fudul quoted from Jahiz (d. 255/868f.) (ibid., 15:203-6) and Zubayr ibn Bakkar (d. 
256/870) (ibid., 224-8). 

25 Abu TFaraj, Aghdni, 17:291.4 (for the ascription to Zubayr ibn Bakkar, see ibid., 287.2); 
Ibn Abi ’THadld, Shark, 15:226.6. In Ibn Abi THadld’s version, Zubayr ibn Bakkar gives 
an isnad going back to the Medinese Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Harith al-Tayml (d. 
120/737f.); in that of the Aghdni, the same isnad appears but is combined with others 
into a composite isnad. The two versions have peculiarities in common over and above the 
reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf suggesting that they are indeed a single account. 

26 Likewise in a report which he transmits to the effect that the original JurhumI participants 
had agreed that they would put right any wrong in the valley of Mecca, the word used is 
ghayyaruhu (Abu ’TFaraj, Aghdni, 17:288.14; the authorities for this report are vaguely 
referred to as ‘others’). 

27 See, for example, Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1-2:133.8; Mus'ab al-Zubayrl, Nasab Quraysh, 
291.11; Ibn Habib, Munammaq, 46.6, 219.6, 341.1; Jahiz (d. 255/868f.), FadlHdshim 
c ald c Abd Shams, in H. al-Sandubl (ed.), Rasd’il al-Jdhiz, Cairo 1933, 71.23; Baladhurl, 
Ansdb, ed. MahmudI, 12.15, 15.4; Abu ’TFaraj, Aghdni, 17:299.14. Abu ’TFaraj also 
gives several versions from Zubayr ibn Baklcar by isnads other than that referred to above 
(note 25); none of these makes reference to al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf (ibid., 288.8, 289.18, 
290.9, 292.6, 292.13, 294.1). 

28 A Byzantine elder, explaining to the emperor Heraclius (r. AD 610-41) why the Muslims 
were winning, describes them as, among other things, commanding right and forbidding 
wrong (Dlnawarl, Mujdlasa, 193.14, whence Ibn Kathlr, Biddy a, 7:15.22); likewise a 
Christian Arab spy speaks in the same way about the Muslims to a Byzantine general (Azdl 
(fl. c. 190/805), Butuh al-Shdm, ed. W. N. Lees, Calcutta 1853^1, 189.6; I owe this ref¬ 
erence to Larry Conrad). On the other hand van Ess, who cites the story of the formation 
of the hilf al-fudul in the version of the Aghdni, treats the wording as authentic ( Theologie, 
2:387). 

29 My data derive almost entirely from the Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Umayyad Poetry 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. They are unlikely to be complete, but they are cer¬ 
tainly representative. I am much indebted to Albert Arazi for making this material avail¬ 
able, to Nurit Tsafrir for copying the relevant cards for me, and to Andras Hamori for help 
with some of the texts. 
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pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods; but as will be seen, these problems 
are not of overriding significance in the present context. My main findings 
are as follows. 

First, the words I have translated ‘right’ ( ma‘ruf with its synonym 
‘ urf) and ‘wrong’ ( munkar , with its synonym nukr ) are widely attested 
in pre-Islamic poetry. 30 What is more, they are not infrequently used 
as antithetical terms. In their etymological senses of ‘known’ and 
‘unknown’, they are already paired in a much-repeated hemistich of 
Muraqqish al-Akbar, who is perhaps our oldest Arab poet: speaking of 
dusty deserts, he tells of crossing the unknown wilderness to reach 
the known ( qata‘tu ila ma'rufiha munkaratiha ). 31 In more evaluative 
senses, we find the words similarly paired by the Jahili poets Zuhayr 
ibn Abi Sulma, 32 ‘Urwa ibn al-Ward, 33 Hatim al-Ta’I, 34 and Nabigha 


30 For some examples, see the following notes. 

31 Mufaddal al-Dabbl (d. 168/784f.), Ikhtiydrdt (= Mufaddaliyydt ), ed. C. J. Lyall, Oxford 
and London 1918-24,1:465 no. 47, line 7 (with translation, ibid., 2:172). For Muraqqish 
al-Akbar, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:153f. The same hemistich is found in verses of the fol¬ 
lowing: the Jahili Bishr ibn Abi Khazim ( Diwdn , ed. T. Hasan, Damascus 1960, 114 no. 
24, line 4; for this poet, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:21 If.); the mukhadram Shammakh ibn 
Dirar ( Diwdn , ed. S. al-Hadl, Cairo 1968, 84 no. 2, line 31; for this poet, see Sezgin, 
Geschichte , 2:239f.); the mukhadmm Dabi’ ibn al-Harith (Asma'I (d. c. 216/831), 
Asma c iyydt, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Berlin 1902, 56 no. 57, line 15; for this poet, see Sezgin, 
Geschichte , 2:205£); the late first/seventh-century Tirimmah (F. Krenkow (ed.), The poems 
ofTufail ibn c Auf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimmdh ibn Hakim at-Td’yi , London 1927, 76 
no. 1, line 40; for this poet, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:35If.); and his contemporary 
Farazdaq (Diwdn, apud I. al-HawI, Sharh Diwdn al-Tarazdaq, Beirut 1983, 1:210 no. 
100, line 3; Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), al-Shir wa’l-shu'ard 3 , ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden 
1904, 334.2; MarzubanI (d. 384/994), Muwashshah, ed. C A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo 1965, 
273.14; for this poet, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:359-63). Compare also the verse of the 
Jahili c Urwa ibn al-Ward (for whom see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:141f.) in which he describes 
an owl ( hdma ) as complaining to whomever she sees, whether known or unknown to her 
(. tashtaki/ild kulli ma'rufin ra 3 at-hu wa-munkari , c Urwa ibn al-Ward, Diwdn, ed. C A. al- 
Muluhl, n.p. 1966, 67.1; see also Asma‘1, Asma c iyydt, 29 no. 31, line 4). 

32 He has a line speaking of a desert land in which his generosity is not held in low esteem 
( ma'rufi bihd jyhayru munkari) (W. Ahlwardt (ed.), The Divans of the six ancient Arabic 
poets, London 1870, English section, 114 no. 30). The same line is quoted (with a variant) 
by Ibn Hisham, who ascribes it to a certain c Ubayd ibn Wahb al-'Abs! (Sira, 1-2:305.15). 
For Zuhayr, see Sezgin, Geschichte, 2:118-20. 

33 Here we find the hemistich wa-abdhulu ma'rufi lahu duna munkari (‘Am I to show him 
my kindness rather than my unkindness?’, Abu Tammam (d. 231/846), Hamdsa, apud 
Abu ’l- c Ala’ al-Ma c arrI (d. 449/1057) (attrib.), Sharh Diwdn Hamdsat Abi Tammam, ed. 
H. M. Naqsha, Beirut 1991,1047 no. 681, line 2). The same hemistich appears in a poem 
of the Jahili poet Hatim al-Ta’I (Diwdn, 300 no. 113, line 2; for this poet, see Sezgin, 
Geschichte, 2:208f.); it is also found in one of the late first/seventh-century poet ‘Ujayr al- 
Salull (Abu ’1-Faraj, Ajyhdni, 13:66.15; for this poet, see Sezgin, Geschichte, 2:334fi). 

34 In one hemistich the poet, who claims to have turned a new leaf, says that he is no longer 
one who responds rudely to someone who behaves pleasantly to him (wa-ld qd’ilin 
yawman li-dhi 3 l- c urfi munkard, Hatim al-Ta’I, Diwdn, 267 no. 68, line 11). Two lines 
earlier in the same poem we have the hemistich idhd qultu ma c rufan lahu qdla munkard 
(‘When I speak nicely to him, he responds rudely’, ibid., line 9, in the text of Zubayr ibn 
Bakkar, Akhbdr, 419.2). See also the preceding note. 
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al-Dhubyani. 35 We even find precedent for one of our Islamic phrases for 
taking action against a wrong (ankara ’l-munkar ). 36 This latter might be 
dismissed as retrojection, since it is not widely attested. But it would 
require a categorical rejection of the corpus of pre-Islamic poetry to 
dispose of the attestations of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, and a high degree of 
scepticism to disallow the evidence for their pairing. 

Second, the locutions ‘commanding right’ and ‘forbidding wrong’ are 
unknown to pre-Islamic poetry. They only begin to appear - and then spo¬ 
radically - in poetry of the early Islamic period. 37 The most that can be said 
is that one of these early Islamic attestions purports to be describing a scene 
set in the pre-Islamic period. 38 In other words, it would require a high 
degree of credulity to find in poetry evidence that these phrases were used 
before Islam. 

The situation is thus fairly clear-cut. Pre-Islamic Arabia knew well the 
terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, and seems to have paired them. But if we can 
judge from its poetry, it did not possess the notions of ‘commanding’ or 
‘forbidding’ them. Nor, to my knowledge, is there evidence in poetry of 


35 Here we have the hemistich fa-la ’l-nukru ma’rufun wa-ld ’l-‘urfu dd’i‘ii (‘Neither is evil 
good, nor does a good deed perish’, Nabigha al-Dhubyanl, Diwdn , ed. S. Faysal, Beirut 
1968, 53 no. 3, line 35; also Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 170/786f.), Kitdb al- c ayn , ed. M. al- 
Makhzuml and I. al-Samarra’I, Qumm 1405-10, 2:121.7). For this poet, see Sezgin, 
Geschichte , 2:110-13. The context of the hemistich is strongly religious, which renders its 
Jahill character somewhat suspect; compare the antithesis of munkara and ma c rufa in an 
equally religious context in a hemistich from a suspect poem of Umayya ibn Abl 4-Salt, 
who lived into Islamic times (Diwdn, ed. C A. al-Satll, Damascus 1974, 354 no. 10, line 2; 
for this poet, see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:298-300). 

36 The Jahill Qays ibn Zuhayr al- c AbsI (for whom see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:216) has the line: 
uldqi min rijdlin munkaratin/fa-unkiruhd wa-md ana bi 3 l-£jhashumi (apud Bevan, 
Naka’id , 97.6; also Mufaddal ibn Salama (Jl . later third/ninth century), Fdkhir , ed. C A. al- 
Tahawl, Cairo 1960, 228.1, with zalum for jyhashum). Cf. also the phrase yunkiruna 7- 
munkard in a poem of the Jahill Abu Jundab al-Hudhall (Sukkari (d. 275/888f.), Sharh 
Ash'dr al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. C A. A. Farraj, Cairo 1965, 361 no. 9, in an isolated couplet; for 
this poet see Sezgin, Geschichte , 2:258). 

37 I have the following four attestations. (1) We find amarta bi-ma'rufin in a poem of Hassan 
ibn Thabit (d. c. 54/674) ( Diwdn , ed. W. N. 'Arafat, London 1971, 1:235 no. Ill, line 
3); for the context, see the following note. (2) A poem of 'Amr ibn Ma'dI Karib has amar- 
tuka bi . . . 3 l-ma c rufi (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 3-4:583.22 (but contrast ibid., 584.13); Tabari, 
Ta 3 rikh, series I, 1733.2, likewise from Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767f.)). 'Amr had just returned 
from a visit to the Prophet during which he had converted to Islam, and was addressing a 
tribal chief who had ignored his advice to do likewise. (3) The phrase alladhi ya’muru bil- 
c urji (cf. Q7:199) appears in a poem of Muhammad ibn Iyas ibn al-Bukayr (Ibn Habib, 
Munammaq, 384.8). The context is the fatal wounding of Zayd ibn 'Umar ibn al-Khattab 
in an attempt to break up a fight, apparently during the reign of Mu'awiya (r. 
41-60/661-80). (4) The words ndhina . . . c ani 3 l-nukri occur in a poem mourning the 
IbadI rebels who perished in 130/747f. (see above, ch. 15, note 18). 

38 The context in attestation (1) in the preceding note is the death of Malik ibn al-Najjar, 
who is being addressed by his sons. Malik was an ancestor of Hassan, and lived eight gen¬ 
erations before him (Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 347.8). 
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such a value expressed in other terms. Protecting those who have been 
wronged is a familiar theme in pre-Islamic Arabia; but it is a protection 
extended to those who seek it, not to the wronged as such. 39 

From what has been said in this section, we can conclude that the Koran 
owes the terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ (ma^ruf and munkar) to pre-Islamic 
Arabia. 40 But what of ‘commanding’ and ‘forbidding’ them? We have no 
serious precedent for such a usage from within Arabia; nor, to my knowl¬ 
edge, do we have any from outside it that is likely to be historically rele¬ 
vant. 41 It is accordingly an obvious hypothesis, though not one we can 
hope to prove, that the usage which provides the Islamic duty with its name 
was a Koranic innovation. As far as terminology is concerned, there is little 
more to be said. 

The religious recognition of the duty is another matter. As we have seen 
earlier in this book, it is by no means clear that the Koranic verses that speak 
of ‘commanding right and forbidding wrong’ are in fact talking about the 
duty we know from later Islamic thought, and this opacity is strongly 
reflected in early exegesis. 42 At the same time, an early usage which clearly 
does refer to our duty speaks not of‘forbidding’ wrong but rather of‘right¬ 
ing’ it. 43 We therefore have some reason to put the Koranic terminology to 
one side and to look elsewhere for the antecedents of the conception itself. 


3. MONOTHEIST PARALLELS 

Goldziher, in an extended discussion of the duty, 44 adduced two parallels 
from outside Islam. One was the institution of the censorship in Confucian 
China; 45 to this he might have added the more familiar censorship of 
Republican Rome. 46 Both were institutions maintained by the state, and as 


39 Describing pre-Islamic Beduin society, Jacob remarks that when a man who has been 
wronged can get no help from his own tribe, he often turns to a more powerful tribe or 
prince; the latter is likely to see it as a point of honour to stand up for the weak, particu¬ 
larly when he can expect his deed to receive poetic recognition (G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben , Berlin 1897, 217-18). Cf. also B. Fares, L’honneur chez les Ambes avant 
Tlslam , Paris 1932, 88-91, 151-3. 

40 As suggested in R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 1957, 194. 

41 Cf. above, 561f. 42 See above, ch. 2, section 1 and 22f. 

43 See above, ch. 3, 34f. 44 Goldziher, Livrc , 85-102. 

45 Ibid., 87. On this institution see C. O. Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China, 
Stanford 1966, esp. ch. 1 (drawn to my attention by Andy Plaks). Goldziher’s parallel is 
not a good one: the traditional Chinese censorship was an official institution concerned 
with the monitoring of the state apparatus, not of society at large (see, for example, ibid., 
147); that its tone was moralistic and its operations involved frequent remonstrations is 
beside the point. 

46 For a brief account of the Roman censorship and its regimen morum, see H. F. Jolowicz 
and B. Nicholas, Historical introduction to the study of Roman law, Cambridge 1972, 51-4. 
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such might bear comparison with the Islamic censorship ( hisba'■) - itself a 
special case of forbidding wrong. But they are quite unlike the general 
Islamic conception of an executive power of individual believers existing 
outside any institutional framework. The other parallel adduced by 
Goldziher is from Rabbinic Judaism, 47 and this is considerably more to the 
point. 48 

In the first place, a comparable duty is already prescribed in scripture: 
‘you shall reprove your neighbour (hokheah tokhiah et-‘amitekha ), or you 
will incur guilt yourself’ (Lev. 19:17). This is adduced by the rabbis, appro¬ 
priately enough, to show that if a man sees something unseemly in his 
neighbour, it is his duty to rebuke him. 49 (Here and below, all Jewish 
sources adduced are pre-Islamic, unless otherwise indicated.) He also has 
the duty of repeating his rebuke if the offender does not take the point (lo 
qibbel ). 50 How much come-back does he have to put up with in the per¬ 
formance of the duty? Here there is disagreement: till he is beaten? till he 
is cursed? till the offender becomes angry? 51 There is also dispute as to 
where one’s duty lies if one’s initiative will be of no avail. One rabbi 
declined to rebuke the members of the household of the exilarch on the 
grounds that they would not accept ( qabbel) it from him; another held that 
he should rebuke them notwithstanding. 52 There should be no respect of 
persons: a disciple has the duty of rebuking a teacher. 53 Failure to perform 


47 Goldziher, Livre, 86 n. 1, quoting (or rather misquoting) Babylonian Talmud, Vilnius 
1880-6, Shabbat, f. 54b.51, and noting in passing a certain ‘parente’. (I cite the 
Babylonian Talmud by the standard foliation, which appears also in the Soncino transla¬ 
tion, ed. I. Epstein, London 1935-52.) Goldziher’s rabbinic parallel has not received 
much attention from subsequent scholarship, but it has been noted by van Ess ( Theologie, 
2:387 n. 6), and independently rediscovered by H. Lazarus-Yafeh ( Intertwined worlds: 
medieval Islam and Bible criticism , Princeton 1992, 145 and n. 9). 

48 For helpful surveys of the Jewish material, see Encyclopaedia Judaica , Jerusalem 1971-2, 
13:1605f., art. ‘Rebuke and reproof’; Encyclopedia Talmudica , Jerusalem 1969-, 
2:616-18, art. ‘Afroshe me-issura’; E. E. Urbach, The Sages: their concepts and beliefs, 
Cambridge, Mass, and London 1975, 563f. I am indebted to Mark Cohen and Menachem 
Lorberbaum for assistance with several of the references to primary sources in what 
follows. 

49 Babylonian Talmud, ‘ Arakhin , f. 16b. 14. In another passage the duty is elicited from 
1 Sam. 1:14, where Eli tells the apparently inebriated Hannah to put away her liquor (ibid., 
Berakhot, f. 31 a. 61). 

50 Ibid., c Arakhin, f. 16b. 16. Another passage states that one must repeat the rebuke even 

after four or five attempts ( Sifra, Jerusalem 5743, second part, 4:8, f. 39a.10 = trans. J. 
Neusner, Sifra: an analytical translation, Atlanta 1988, 3:109 (to Lev. 19:17)); yet 
another that one should repeat the rebuke as much as a hundred times (Babylonian 
Talmud, Baba Mesia, f. 31a.43). 51 Ibid., Arakhin, f. 16b.31. 

52 Ibid., Shabbat, f. 55a.ll. The scriptural advice not to rebuke ( al-tokhah) a scoffer (Prov. 
9:8) is quoted in support of the view that one should speak out only when one will be 
heard (ibid., Tebamot, f. 65b.18). 53 Ibid., Baba Mesia, f. 31a.44. 
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the duty can lead to collective divine punishment: Jerusalem was destroyed 
because ‘they did not rebuke one another’. 54 On the other hand, there is 
a preference for private rebuke: Jeroboam merited the kingship because he 
reproved Solomon, but was punished for reproving him in public (ba- 
mbbim). 5S Reproving people is not a way of making friends: if a young 
scholar is popular with his fellow-townsmen, it is because he does not 
rebuke them in religious matters. 56 As might be expected, the duty does 
not flourish in the present: no one in this generation is able to reprove, or 
able to accept ( le-qabbel) reproof, or even knows how to reprove. 57 

In the second place, there is a duty (perhaps to be equated with the pre¬ 
ceding) to protest ( le-mahot) at the misdeeds of others. This duty is aired in 
connection with the celebrated scandal of Rabbi Eli'azar ben ‘Azariah’s cow. 
This cow would go out on the Sabbath with a strap between its horns, a prac¬ 
tice on which the sages looked askance, 58 though Rabbi Eli'azar himself 
deemed it permissible. 59 So far, these commotions hardly concern us. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, however, a discussion takes place which puts a quite dif¬ 
ferent complexion on the matter. Here it is suggested that the cow was not 
in fact Rabbi Eli'azar’s at all, but rather the property of a female neighbour; 
it was accounted his because he failed to protest about it (lo mill ah bah). 60 
The ensuing Talmudic discussion endorses the principle here suggested: that 
failure to protest when one is in a position to do so saddles one with respon¬ 
sibility for what one has failed to prevent. 61 In this way one can acquire an 
unwelcome responsibility for the sins of one’s household, of one’s fellow- 
townsmen, even of the world at large. 62 Elders are liable to divine punish¬ 
ment for failing to protest against the misdeeds of princes. 63 But what if 


54 Ibid.. Shabbat, f. 119b.42. 

55 Ibid.. Sanhedrin, f. 101b.43 (citing 1 Kings 11:27). Cf. the comment of Rashi (d. AD 
1105) to Lev. 19:17 ( Perushe Rashi ‘al hn lor ah. ed. H. D. Chavel, Jerusalem 1982, 
373.21; I owe this reference to Simon Cook). 

56 Babylonian Talmud, Ketubbot, 105b. 19. 

57 Sifra. second part, 4:9, f. 39a.11 (to Lev. 19:17), and cf. Babylonian Talmud, ‘Arakhin, 
f. 16b.17. 

58 Mishnah, Shabbat. 5:4 = H. Danby (trans.). The Mishnah, Oxford 1933, 104. (I cite the 
Mishnah by the standard division of the text.) 

59 Mishnah, Besah, 2:8 (trans. Danby, 184); ibid.. ‘Eduyot, 3:12 (trans. Danby, 428). 

60 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat, f. 54b.49. 

61 This principle is stated explicitly in the Palestinian Talmud: whoever is able to protest ( le- 
mahot ) and does not do so is himself guilty of the offence (Palestinian Talmud, Shabbat, 
5:4 (Venice c. 1522, f. 7c.28 = trans. J. Neusner et al.. The Talmud of the Land of Israel, 
Chicago and London 1982-, 11:183); ibid., Ketubbot, 13:1 (f. 35c.51 = trans. Neusner, 
22:358f.); the first passage makes reference to the Babylonian discussion of the female 
neighbour and the cow). 62 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat, f. 54b.51. 

63 Ibid., f. 55a.1, offered in explanation oflsa. 3:14. 
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protest would achieve nothing? 64 The issue is raised in a discussion between 
God and Justice regarding certain righteous men among the sinners of 
Jerusalem. Justice alleges against them that ‘it was in their power to protest, 
but they did not do so’; God’s retort is that it was already known that, had 
they protested, the sinners would not have accepted it from them. 65 

Finally, there is a duty to restrain others from forbidden actions (le¬ 
afy oshe me-issura). 6b It is clear from the Talmudic passages in question that 
we have to do with a definite principle of law; it has a set phrasing, and in 
two instances is held to override other legal principles. Its performance, it 
emerges, may be by word (telling someone what to do, or shouting at them 
to restrain them from a violation), or by deed (stalking an unmarried 
couple with the intention of restraining them from performing a forbid¬ 
den act). There is no reference to violence. 

Here, then, we have the beginnings of a scholastic elaboration of a relig¬ 
ious duty or duties similar in character to forbidding wrong, though rela¬ 
tively far less salient. So far as I know, there is nothing comparable in Syriac 
Christianity before Islamic times. A Jewish background to the Islamic duty 
is thus quite plausible. It is not, of course, proved by the general similar¬ 
ity, and I doubt if the case could be clinched. But this Jewish precedent 
would provide a starting-point for the development of the Muslim duty 
which is closer to the classical Islamic conception than are the vague 
Koranic verses that give the duty its name. 67 

It may be added in passing that the terminology of the Muslim duty was 
readily adopted by Jews writing in Arabic in Islamic times. 68 At the same 

64 It is here that we find the discussion already cited on rebuking members of the exilarch’s 
household (see above, note 52). This strongly suggests that the duties of ‘rebuking’ ( le- 
hokhiah) and ‘protesting’ ( le-mahot ) are, as might be expected, one and the same. They 
are clearly taken to be so by Maimonides (d. AD 1204) in his discussion of the command¬ 
ment to rebuke, see his Mishneh Torah , De c ot, 6:7 (Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 1965-7, 
1:58b.26, 58b.32; for a translation of the chapter, see Maimonides, The book of knowledge, 
trans. H. M. Russell and J. Weinberg, Edinburgh 1981, 44-7). 

65 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat , f. 55a.23. Compare the principle stated in the Palestinian 
Talmud: when one is not in a position to protest ( le-mahot ) (effectively), one should not 
do so ( Sotah , 8:2 (f. 22b.41 = trans. Neusner, 27:201f.)). 

66 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat , f. 40b.36; ibid., c Erubin , f. 63a.27; ibid., Sukkah, f. 52a.53. 
Though the pre-Islamic material does not explicitly say so, one assumes that those to be 
restrained are other Jews. 

67 For Muslim awareness of the Jewish precedent, cf. above, ch. 4, 47. 

68 Sa c adya (d. ad 942) speaks of al-amr bTTma'ruf in his work al-Amdndt wa 3 l-Ttiqaddt (ed. 
S. Landauer, Leiden 1880, 256.17, noted by Goldziher in his review in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 35 (1881), 775 (drawn to my attention by Frank 
Stewart). The fourth/tenth-century Qaraite QirqisanI adopts the terms munkar and 
ghayyara: man ra 3 d munkar an wa-kdna qadiran c ald inkdrihi (QirqisanI, al-Anwar wa 3 l- 
mardqib, ed. L. Nemoy, New York 1939-43, 416.9, and cf. 416.16); idhd hum lam 
yunkiru wa-yughayyiru {ibid., 416.20). One fifth/eleventh-century Rabbanite document 
lists (al-amr bTTma'ruf) wa 3 l-nahy c an al-munkar among the prerogatives of the head of 
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time, some themes found on the Muslim side now make their first appear¬ 
ance in Jewish discussions of the duty of rebuke. 69 Christians seem to have 
been less receptive; 70 but we possess a Syriac account of forbidding wrong 
by Barhebraeus (d. AD 1286), derived as might be expected from that of 
Ghazzali (d. 505/1 111). 71 

While a Jewish point of departure for the scholastic elaboration of the duty 
in Islam is by no means implausible, there is a comparative observation 
which significantly weakens the case. Judaism and Islam are not the only cul¬ 
tures in which a duty of this kind receives formal scholastic development. 
Such a duty was also well known to the Latin West, where it was termed ‘fra¬ 
ternal correction’ {correctio fraterna ). Rebuking others for their sins was, of 
course, a Christian habit of hoary antiquity and firm scriptural foundations. 72 


the yeshiva ( ra 3 s al-mathiba) (in Jerusalem) (see S. D. Goitein, ‘Arabic documents on the 
Palestinian Gaonate’ (in Hebrew), Eretz-Israel, 10 (1971), 103 line 7, and see ibid ., 105, 
for Goitein’s comments on the phrase, and ibid., 100, for his dating of the document to 
the late 420s/1030s; I owe this reference to Gideon Libson). In another Rabbanite doc¬ 
ument from the same period, ten elders are to assist the head of the community in Old 
Cairo in, among other things, al-amr bi 3 l-ma c ruf waTnahy c an al-munkar (see S. D. 
Goitein, ‘The local Jewish community in the light of the Cairo Geniza records’, The 
Journal of Jewish Studies , 12 (1961), 156 line 9, and see ibid., 144). As noted by Lazarus- 
Yafeh ( Intertwined worlds , 145), Ibn Paquda (fl. later fifth/eleventh century) uses the 
phrase in several passages of a pietistic work (al-Hiddya ild far a id al-qulub , ed. A. S. 
Yahuda, Leiden 1912, 172.15, 196.11, 211.5, 248.20, 272.8, 330.18); in the latter two 
of these passages he makes mention of the three modes, and in the last (as noted by the 
editor in his introduction, 82 n. 2) he equates the duty with that of Lev. 19:17. Judah ha- 
Levi (d. AD 1141) uses the term of the philosophers in his Khazari (Kitdb al-radd wa 3 l- 
dalil , ed. D. H. Baneth, Jerusalem 1977, 170.11), as noted by Goldziher in his review of 
the first edition of the text ( Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , 41 
(1887), 692, drawn to my attention by Frank Stewart). 

69 In addition to the adoption of the three modes by Ibn Paquda (see the preceding note), 
there are two examples to be found in the chapter on the duty in the Mishneh Torah of 
Maimonides. First, he states that a man living among evildoers should emigrate (De c ot, 
6:1 (1:58a.8)). Second, he stresses the importance of performing the duty gently (ibid., 
6:7 (1:58b.28)) and without initial harshness (ibid., 6:8 (1:59a.3)). It is a pity that we have 
no account of the duty in the extant parts of the Kifdyat al-'dbidin of his son Abraham 
Maimonides (d. AD 1237) (for this work, see S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, 
Berkeley and Ix>s Angeles 1967-93, 5:475-81). 

70 The closest parallel I have seen to the Muslim terminology in Christian Arabic is in a work 
of Theodore Abu Qurra (fl. later second/eighth century) in which he quotes Muslims 
describing the mission of the Prophet: wa-ya 3 muruka bil-haldl wa- c amal al-khayr wa- 
yanhdka c an al-hardm wa- c amal al-su (Mimarfi wujud al-khdliq wa 3 l-din al-qawim, ed. 
L. Cheikho, al-Mashriq, 15 (1912), 770.14, drawn to my attention by Robert Hoyland; 
this is presumably the passage to which van Ess refers, Theolojyie, 2:387). 

71 See below, appendix 2. 

72 See, for example, Lev. 19:17 and Matt. 18:15-17. The wording of Matt. 18:15 (si autem 
peccaverit in te frater tuus, vade, et corripe eum inter te et ipsum solum) can provide 
justification for the term correptio fraterna, ‘fraternal rebuke’. For a study of the New 
Testament conception and its background, see A. Schenk-Ziegler, Correctio fraterna im 
Neuen Testament: Die C bruderliche Zurechtweisunjq 3 in biblischen, fruhjudischen und hel- 
lenistischen Schriften, Wurzburg 1997 (drawn to my attention by Sebastian Brock). The 
author, a Catholic, is interested in reviving the practice. 
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But to my knowledge, it was not the object of systematic doctrinal exposi¬ 
tion until the thirteenth century AD. The tradition then established has 
remained a part, though not perhaps a very prominent one, of Catholic 
Christianity ever since. 73 The classic account is that of Thomas Aquinas (d. 
AD 1274), 74 and it will give us most of what we need. 

Much of the detailed argumentation of Aquinas’s account is naturally 
peculiar to the Christian tradition, and more particularly to its Latin form. 
Yet no reader who is familiar with the Islamic doctrine of forbidding 
wrong could fail to be struck by the broad similarities. Fraternal correc¬ 
tion is a duty {in praecepto ), 75 but not an absolute one: it is not to be 
carried out without regard for place and time, 76 and we are not to set our¬ 
selves up as investigators of the lives of others ( exploratores vitae 
aliorum). 77 Correcting a sinner for his own sake by simple admonition 
(,admonitio ) is the business of everyone 78 who possesses charity, whether 
he be an inferior or a superior (sive sitsubditussivepraelatus) - though the 
duty presses more heavily on superiors. 79 An inferior may thus correct a 
superior, provided this is done in private and in a gentle and respectful 
manner, without impudence and harshness {non cum protervia et duritia, 


73 For surveys, see the article ‘Correction fraternelle’ in the Dictionnaire de theologie 
catholique, Paris 1903-50 (G. Blanc), and J. A. Costello, Moral obligation of fraternal cor¬ 
rection , Washington D.C. 1949. Both are written from within the tradition; Costello 
includes guidance on the proper response to some of the evils afflicting Catholic life in 
modern times (ibid., 105-12). In general, the Catholic literature I have consulted on the 
duty lacks the wealth of anecdote and consideration of particular cases that we find on the 
Muslim side. To my surprise, I was unable to locate any systematic discussions in Protestant 
literature. 

74 Thomas Aquinas (d. AD 1274), Summa theologiae , 2a2ae. 33, 1-8. In what follows I cite 
the Blackfriars edition, with facing English translation (London and New York 1964-76, 
34:274-305). Another account by Aquinas, this one using the term correptio fraterna (cf. 
above, note 72), is found in his In quattuor libros Sententiarum , IV, 19, 2, in his Opera 
omnia , ed. R. Busa, Stuttgart 1980, 1:549c—552c; I cite this only for some points not 
found in the Summa theologiae. 75 Aquinas, Summa , 34:278f. (art. 2). 

76 Ibid. , 28Of. (art. 2). 77 Ibid., 282f. (art. 2). 

78 On this point Aquinas quotes a passage from Gratian (writing c. AD 1140) to the effect 
that the rebuking (redargutio) of sinners is a duty not just of priests, but also of all the rest 
of the faithful (reliqui fideles omnes) (ibid., 284 (art. 3), citing Gratian, Decretum, second 
part, XXIV, 3, 14 = Rome 1584, 1334). This citation is exceptional: fraternal correction 
is not a topic that is developed in canon law (cf. Dictionnaire de droit canonique, Paris 
1935-65, art. ‘Correptio’ (H. Durand), 690). 

79 Aquinas, Summa, 34:284f. (art. 3). A. praelatus is someone exercising public authority (see 
Aquinas, In quattuor libros Sententiarum, 550a ra6, and 551a co). In his handling of the 
relationship between fraternal correction and formally constituted authority, Aquinas is 
addressing an issue that was controversial in Latin Christendom both before and after his 
time. For a richly documented discussion, see P. Buc, L’ambiguite du Livre:prince, pouvoir, 
et peuple dans les commentaires de la Bible au Moyen Age, Paris 1994, 352-6, 380-92, 
394-8. Buc contrasts an egalitarian tendency with a hierarchic tendency (ibid., 399); it is 
clear from his study that the hierarchic tendency was far more salient in Latin Christianity 
than its equivalent was in Islam (cf. above, ch. 17, notes 29£, 41, 158). Buc’s study was 
drawn to my attention by Patricia Crone. 
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sed cum mansuetudine et reverentia ); 80 however, if there is imminent 
danger to the faith, it must be done in public 81 (but not, it seems, harshly). 
Does a sinner have a duty to correct a wrongdoer? 82 He at least commits 
no sin if he reproves him with humility. 83 Do we have a duty to refrain 
from correction if we fear that it will merely make the sinner worse? In 
such a case, where it is judged probable ( probabiliter aestimatur) that the 
offender will not accept the reproof ( admonitionem non recipiat ), frater¬ 
nal correction is not to be attempted. 84 Does the duty require us to 
admonish the wrongdoer in secret before going on to public denuncia¬ 
tion? 85 The answer, in general, is that it does. 86 What is more, we should 
continue to admonish him in private as long as there is hope that this will 
work ( quandiu spes probabiliter habetur de correctione). But when we 
judge that private admonition is unlikely to succeed, we escalate ( proce- 
dendum est ulterius)? 7 

In later Catholic doctrine further resemblances appear. The duty is held 
to be established by both reason (jure . . . natumli) and revelation (jure 
. . . divino positivo), 88 a point Aquinas had not addressed. (This, of course, 
aligns Catholicism with an opinion held only by a minority of Muslim 
scholars.) The question whether it is obligatory to perform fraternal cor¬ 
rection in the case of a venial sin is discussed. 89 Aquinas’s treatment of the 
conditions of obligation is by Islamic standards unsystematic; 90 this is 
made good with the appearance of a schema of five conditions. 91 

80 Aquinas, Summa, 34:286f. (art. 4). 81 Ibid., 288f. (art. 4). 

82 Ibid., 288f. (art. 5). 

83 Ibid., 29Of. (art. 5). At one point the familiar argument is adduced that if sinners could 
not correct others, then no one could perform the duty (ibid., 288f. (art. 5)). 

84 Ibid., 292-5 (art. 6). 85 Ibid., 294f. (art. 7). 

86 Ibid., 298f. (art. 7). This applies to hidden sins without public implications. 

87 Ibid., 302f. (art. 8). He here takes issue with unnamed authorities who are against such 
escalation (dicebant non esse ulteriusprocedendum). 

88 See Alphonsus Liguori (d. AD 1787), Theologia moralis, ed. L. Gaude, Graz 1954, 1:331 
§34; Dictionnaire de theolojyie catholique, art. ‘Correction fraternelle’, 1908. The work of 
Saint Alphonsus lies behind numerous Catholic treatises of moral theology written since 
his day, several of which are cited by Blanc (ibid., 1911). 

89 Alphonsus, Theolojyia moralis, 1:331 §34; Dictionnaire de theolojqie catholique, art. 
‘Correction fraternelle’, 1909, reporting disagreement among the scholars. 

90 Something more like a set of conditions is given by Albert the Great (d. AD 1280), a teacher 
of Aquinas. In responding to the question whether fraternal correction is to be performed 
by all against all, he answers that it is; according to the discretion of the wise, however, it 
is to be done with moderation, and with attention to four points: (1) the extent of the 
wrongdoer’s guilt; (2) the expectation that he will reform (spes emendationis)', (3) the 
status of the admonisher; and (4) his motivation. In his brief comments on these points, 
he says that if the guilt is slight and it is feared that the result would be worse disorder (tur- 
batio jqravior), there is no obligation (Commentarii in quartum librum Sententiarum, 
XIX, E, 20 = Opera omnia, ed. A. and E. Borgnet, Paris 1890-9, 29:825f.). 

91 Alphonsus, Theolojqia moralis, l:332f. §§38f. Such five-condition schemas appear in, for 
example, A. Lehmkuhl, Theolojyia moralis, Freiburg im Breisgau 1898,1:365, and the New 
Catholic Encyclopedia, New York 1967, art. ‘Correction, fraternal’ (F. J. Connell), 349a. 
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What then of the major differences between fraternal correction and for¬ 
bidding wrong? In the first place, two issues are treated at length which are 
alien to the Islamic doctrine of forbidding wrong. The first of the eight 
articles into which Aquinas divides his discussion is concerned with the 
question whether fraternal correction is an act of charity or of justice 92 - 
the answer being that it is the former. 93 The last of the eight articles like¬ 
wise deals with an unfamiliar issue: whether witnesses should be brought 
in prior to public denunciation 94 - the answer being that in general they 
should. 95 This concern, which has no equivalent in Islam, is directly driven 
by Christian scripture (Matt. 18:16). 

In the second place, there are two points worth noting where the issues 
are the same, but the answers somewhat different. First, Aquinas is by 
Islamic standards strikingly inflexible regarding the conditions that dis¬ 
pense one from performing the duty: it is a mortal sin to omit it out of fear 
(propter timorem). Thus fear would be no excuse in a case where one had 
reason to believe that one could persuade a sinner to pull back. 96 Later 
Catholic doctrine, however, is much more cautious on this point, voiding 
the obligation where it would involve serious harm (grave damnum ) to 
oneself. 97 Second, Aquinas, as we have seen, does not envisage situations 


Footnote 91 (cont.) 

Noldin has four conditions (H. Noldin, Summa theologiae moralis , Innsbruck 1955-6, 
2:90f. §96). Other authors adopt a schema of three conditions, as in the case of A. Koch 
and A. Preuss, A handbook of moral theology , St Louis, Mo. and London 1924, 5:31, and 
Dictionnaire de theologie catholique , art. ‘Correction fraternelle’, 1910. In this last source 
the three conditions are listed as follows: (1) the offender must definitely have committed 
the sin in question; (2) there must be good reason to expect success (‘espoir fonde de reus- 
site’); (3) the performer of the duty must not thereby place himself in serious danger 
(‘aucun grave danger’). As will be seen below (notes 96f.), the third condition involves a 
substantive, though tacit, departure from the doctrine of Aquinas. 

92 Aquinas, Summa , 34:274f. (art. 1). 93 Ibid., 276f. (art. 1). 

94 Ibid., 300f. (art. 8). 95 Ibid., 302f. (art. 8). 

96 Ibid., 280-3 (art. 2). Aquinas here yokes with fear the love of worldly things ( cupiditas ) 
as an unacceptable motive for failing to perform the duty. Presumably this would also rule 
out danger to one’s property as an excuse. This whole discussion (including the term 
cupiditas) derives from an argument set out by Augustine (d. AD 430) in Book I, ch. 9 of 
the City of God: the Christians too deserved what they suffered in the sack of Rome because 
they had not done their duty in rebuking the sinners whose misdeeds provoked God’s 
wrath (De civitate Dei, Turnhout 1955, 8-10 = The City of God, abridged translation, ed. 
V. J. Bourke, New York 1958,46-9; cf. the Rabbinic discussion between God and Justice, 
above, note 65, and above, note 54). To make the argument work, Augustine naturally 
has to minimise excuses, and it is this residue of an ancient polemical context that proba¬ 
bly lies behind Aquinas’s inflexibility. 

97 Alphonsus, Theologia moralis, 1:333 §39, condition 5; how this is to be squared with the 
view of Aquinas (cf. ibid., 332 37) is not clear to me. Other authors follow this stipulation 
(so, for example, Lehmkuhl, Theologia moralis, 1:365; New Catholic Encyclopedia, art. 
‘Correction, fraternal’, 349a; and see above, note 91). Noldin resolves the tension by spec¬ 
ifying groundless fear ( vanus timor) (Summa, 2:91 96, condition a, and cf. condition c). 
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in which it would be appropriate to speak harshly to a superior; the gold¬ 
smith of Marw has accordingly no place in his scheme of things. 98 

In the third place, there is a basic structural difference between the 
Christian and Islamic conceptions. What I did not make clear above is that 
Aquinas repeatedly distinguishes two kinds of correction. The first is the 
fraternal correction with which we are now familiar. This kind is done in 
the interests of the offender (whence it is an act of charity); 99 it is carried 
out by simple admonition, without any form of coercion ( non habens coac- 
tionem sed simplicem admonitionem ); 100 and it is the business of every¬ 
one. 101 The other kind of correction is carried out for the common good 
(bonum commune) (whence it is an act of justice); 102 it is marked by coer¬ 
cive force ( habetvim coactivam ), is reserved for superiors ( praelati ), 103 and 
may involve punishment ( punitio ). 104 Aquinas offers no term for this 
second type, but it passes under the name of‘juridical correction’. 105 How 
does this compare with Islamic conceptions? Fraternal correction has its 
equivalent in the verbal rebuke that any believer should administer to an 
offender. Juridical correction is part of the exercise of superior authority 
against wrongdoers. 106 What is missing on the Christian side is thus the 
entire domain of forbidding wrong as performed by the individual believer 
‘with the hand’, whether or not this includes recourse to arms. 

Finally, it is worth noting that later Catholic doctrine, unlike that of 
Aquinas, tends to minimise the extent to which private persons are obli¬ 
gated to perform ‘fraternal correction’. One authority concludes his 
account of the conditions of obligation with the observation that it is clear 
that little or no blame attaches to private persons ( privati) who fail to 
perform the duty. 107 Another stresses that it hardly ever extends to correct¬ 
ing a stranger, the reason being lack of good grounds to expect success in 
such a case; hence it is rare for private persons to be obligated to perform 


98 See above, notes 80f. The whole tone of the account suggests that illegitimate power was 
far less of a problem for Aquinas than it was in Islamic thought. 

99 Aquinas, Summa, 34:276f. (art. 1). 

100 Ibid., 292f. (art. 6). Noldin says that the rebuke need not necessarily be verbal, but the 
alternative steps he mentions (e.g. putting on a sad face) are, in Islamic terms, in the 
nature of avoidance rather than action {Summa, 2:90 94(a)). Costello is unusual in stating 
that the duty can be performed by ‘word or deed’ ( Moral obligation, 23); this goes beyond 
the authority he cites {ibid., 21 n. 22), but he does not elaborate. 

101 Aquinas, Summa, 34:284f. (art. 3). 102 Ibid., 2761. (art. 1), 284f. (art. 3). 

103 Ibid., 284f. (art. 3), 292f. (art. 6). 104 Ibid., 284f. (art. 3). 

105 Dictionnaire de theologie catholique, art. ‘Correction fraternelle’, 1907 (‘correction 
juridique’). In his In quattuor libros Sententiarum, Aquinas makes the distinction by con¬ 
trasting the terms correctio and correptio : ‘while correction {correctio) is an act of justice, 
rebuke {correptio) is an act of charity’ {ibid., 550a ra6). 

106 This distinction would have appealed to c Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusT (d. 1143/1731) (see 

above, ch. 12, 326f.). 107 Alphonsus, Theologia moralis, 1:333 §39. 
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the duty among themselves unless they know each other, and rarer still for 
an inferior to be obligated to correct a superior. 108 

Now it would be satisfying to argue that this Christian scholastic doc¬ 
trine was in turn inspired by that of Islam. Latin Christendom and Islam 
were neighbours, and Aquinas lived in a period when a considerable 
volume of material had been translated from Arabic into Latin and received 
with great excitement. In this general historical context, an Islamic influ¬ 
ence on the elaboration of the Christian doctrine of fraternal correction is 
eminently plausible. But again, clinching the argument is another matter. 
The process of translation from Arabic into Latin is reasonably well known, 
and the books translated were overwhelmingly works of science and philo¬ 
sophy; the limited corpus of specifically religious texts translated under the 
patronage of Peter the Venerable (d. AD 1156) offered no coverage of the 
scholastic tradition of Islam. 109 We thus have no knowledge of a transla¬ 
tion that would have included a systematic account of forbidding wrong, 
and the likelihood that there ever was such a translation is probably small. 
At the same time, much that is reminiscent of Islamic doctrine in the 
account of Aquinas is missing from the slightly earlier discussion of William 
of Auxerre (d. AD 1231). 110 The systematic doctrine of fraternal correction 
could thus be seen as generated by the application of the new scholastic 
method to an old religious duty. 111 This in turn would tend to support the 


108 Lehmkuhl, Theologin, moralis , 1:366; Noldin ( Summit , 2:91 §96, condition d) and Koch 
and Preuss ( Handbook, 5:31, 33) take a similar view. Compare the question put to 
Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989) (above, ch, 18. note 293). Another difference between later 
Catholic thought and that of the Muslim scholars is that among the Catholics a question 
arises about the scope of the duty of fraternal correction where the offence is a violation 
of a human law (Alphonsus, Theologia moralis , l:331f. §36; Dictionnaire de theolojyie 
catholique , art. ‘Correction fraternelle’, 1909f., reporting considerable disagreement on 
the question and a shift of views). 

109 For this corpus, see J. Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam , Princeton 1964, ch. 3; and 
see also M.-T. d’Alverny, ‘Deux traductions latines du Coran au Moyen Age’, in her La 
connaissance de VIslam dans VOccident medieval , Aldershot and Brookfield 1994, 125-7, 
and M.-T. d’Alverny and G. Vajda, ‘Marc de Tolede, traducteur d’lbn Tumart’, in the 
same volume. For an unusual work of this period which draws on a wider range of Arabic 
material to produce a handbook of practical morality, see J. Jolivet, ‘The Arabic inheri¬ 
tance’, in P. Dronke (ed.), A history of twelfth-century Western philosophy , Cambridge 
1988, 132fi, on the Disciplina clericalisoi the Spanish Jewish convert Petrus Alfonsi. But 
this work contains nothing relevant to forbidding wrong. I am indebted to Antony Black 
for bibliographical assistance in this field. 

110 William of Auxerre (d. AD 1231), Summa aurea , ed. J. Ribaillier, Paris and Rome 1980-7, 
3:1034-44. His account deals only with three major questions. The first is whether all are 
obligated, to which he gives essentially the same answer as Aquinas (ibid., 1037.89). The 
second is about escalation; here to an extent he seems to side with the unnamed scholars 
with whom Aquinas takes issue (ibid., 1040.41, 1041.70; cf. above, note 87). The third 
is concerned with rebukes administered by superiors (ibid., 1042.3); in other words, he 
does not yet distinguish this topic from fraternal correction proper. 

111 The question whether, or to what extent, the scholastic method as such had an Islamic 
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view that the Islamic doctrine originated independently of the Jewish con¬ 
ceptions considered above. In short, while we certainly should not rule out 
a monogenetic view of the incidence of the scholastic doctrines we have 
reviewed, the fact is that we have little chance of establishing such a 
hypothesis. 


4. NON-MONOTHEIST PARALLELS 

What then of the major non-monotheist traditions? I shall briefly consider 
here the belief-systems of ancient India and China, together with 
Zoroastrianism. To my knowledge, none of these traditions gives our duty 
a name, lays much emphasis on it, or elaborates it in a scholastic fashion. 

To start with the Indians. I have not found anything of note in a sam¬ 
pling of the mainstream tradition deriving from the Vedas. Turning to the 
Buddhists, most of their literature is for monks, but there are exceptions; 
one of them (the Sigalovadasutta) is part of the Theravada (Pali) canon. 112 
Here the Buddha ( c. fifth century bc) includes among the virtues of the 
good friend who tells one what one needs to do that ‘he restrains [one] 
from wrong; he establishes [one] in right’ (pctpci nivareti: kalyane nive- 
seti). 113 This has a formulaic ring, and indeed the phrase is shortly repeated: 
in one passage it is the parents who do this to their child, and in another 
the leaders in religious life who do it to the young layman of good family. 114 
Yet the formula seems not to have achieved a wider currency in the 
canon. 115 Nor does the passage receive much attention in the exegetical lit¬ 
erature, 116 or even in the one post-canonical Pali work devoted to a system¬ 
atic exposition of the proper conduct of the layman. 117 In short, the value 


background does not concern us here (for the view that it did, see G. Makdisi, The rise of 
colleges , Edinburgh 1981, 245-60). 

112 See K. R. Norman, Pali literature , Wiesbaden 1983, 42. 

113 Digha nikaya , ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London 1947-60, 3:187 §24 
= T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (trans.), Dialogues of the Buddha , London 1899-1921, 
3:179 §24). For this work as a whole, see Norman, Pali literature , 32-44. 

114 Digha nikaya , 3:189 §28, and 191 §33 = Rhys Davids, Dialogues , 3:181 §28, and 183 
§33. 

115 See F. L. Woodward et al., Pali Tipitakam concordance , London 1952-, 2:517f., entries 
for nivareti and niveseti. 

116 There is a brief commentary on two of our texts in Buddhaghosa (fifth century ad), 
Sumangala-vildsini , ed. T. W. Rhys Davids et al., London 1886-1932, 3:950.22 §24, 
and 953.13 §28, and an equally brief supercommentary in the Dighanikdyatthakathdtikd 
linatthavannand , ed. L. de Silva, London 1970, 3:175.16 §24, and 180.1 §28. For these 
works, see Norman, Pali literature , 122, 149. I do not have a very clear idea what either 
of them has to say, but it does not seem to be of much interest to us. 

117 Updsakajandlankdra , ed. H. Saddhatissa, London 1965, 269 §64, and 273 §82 (merely 
repeating the commentary of Buddhaghosa). The work probably dates from the twelfth 
century AD (Norman, Pali literature , 170). 
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failed to catch the eye of Buddhist scholasticism. For the Jainas again I have 
nothing significant to report. 118 

The Chinese record, so far as it is known to me, is no richer. Confucius 
(d. 479 bc) has a saying to the effect that one should admonish friends, 
but give up if they fail to respond. 119 Mencius (fourth century bc) 
describes the admonition of the ruler by his ministers in similar terms: ‘If 
repeated remonstrations tell on deaf ears, they would leave hint.’ 120 In the 
Thing period (ad 618-907) it was reckoned one of the duties of the his¬ 
torian ‘to encourage good and to reprove evil’. 121 Such stray parallels 
could doubtless be multiplied; but here again, there seems to be no single 
central value corresponding to ours, and no scholastic elaboration of such 
a duty. 122 

What this discussion of the Indian and Chinese cases might suggest is 
that there is something about the development of the duty in the Jewish, 
Christian and Islamic cases that has to do with the character of the 
monotheist tradition. The relevant features of this tradition might include 
the following: a sublimely ethical but personal conception of the divine (or 


118 There is a systematic presentation of the considerable Jaina scholastic literature on the 
duties of the layman in R. Williams, Jaina yoga: a survey of the mediaeval srdvakdedras, 
London 1963. There are a few points at which a principle of preventing fellow-believers 
from acting wrongly might perhaps seem in place, but it does not actually appear (ibid., 
42, item (v); 67f., items (i), (ii) and (v); 272, item 4(iii)). I owe to K. R. Norman the 
information that the Jainas sometimes affirm the principle ‘Do not permit (or consent to) 
the doing of evil’. 

119 Confucius (d. 479 bc), Analects , XII:23 = trans. D. C. Lau, Harmondsworth 1979, 117. 
Admonishing friends is a theme easily attested elsewhere; see, for example, the Pali text 
cited above, note 113; Cicero (d. 43 bc), Laelius de amicitia , XXV:91 = ed. and trans. 
J. G. F. Powell, Warminster 1990, 68f. (et monere et moneriproprium estverae amicitiae ); 
White, Christian friendship, 119, 193. Confucius also has a saying on remonstrating with 
one’s parents which would not have displeased the Muslim scholars (Analects, IV: 18 = 
trans. Lau, 74). 

120 Mencius (fourth century bc), Mencius, VB:9 = trans. D. C. Lau, Harmondsworth 1970, 
159. It is ministers who are not of royal blood who merely retire in this way if not listened 
to; those who are of royal blood depose a ruler who has made a serious mistake and does 
not respond to remonstrations. 

121 See D. Twitchett, The writing of official history under the T 3 ang, Cambridge 1992, 71, 78, 
and D. McMullen, State and scholars in T 3 ang China, Cambridge 1988, 194. The phrase 
goes back to the Tso chuan, which uses it (with the two components in the opposite order) 
to praise the style of the Spring and autumn chronicle (eh 3 eng o erh ch’iian shan, see J. 
Legge (ed. and trans.), The Chinese classics, Hong Kong and London 1861-72, 5:384.12 
= 385 par. 5; I am grateful to Andy Plaks for this reference). For the Tso chuan, a com¬ 
mentary on the Spring and autumn classic dating from between the fifth and first century 
BC, see M. Loewe (ed.), Early Chinese texts: a bibliographical guide, Berkeley 1993, 
67-71. 

122 The Chinese milieu in which one might have expected to find our value most clearly artic¬ 
ulated is Mohism, with its egalitarian and utilitarian ethic. But no such value is attested 
in what we know of Mohist ethics (see A. C. Graham, Later Mohist logic, ethics and science, 
Hong Kong and London 1978, esp. 44-52). 
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to put it less respectfully, a supremely self-righteous deity); a degree of 
active divine and human engagement in the affairs of this world (much 
posting o’er land and ocean without rest); and a tight sense of religious 
community (believers are their brothers’ keepers). It could be argued that 
this combination is alien or peripheral to the central message of Buddhism, 
Jainism, the Vedic mainstream and Confucianism. But if this approach 
makes some sense, it does not in fact work out very neatly. 

Consider the case of Zoroastrianism. Here we have a religion whose 
basic doctrines display relevant features of the monotheist tradition. It is 
true that Ahura Mazda is not an overbearingly personal god in the style of 
Israelite monotheism. But what better sanction for moral activism here and 
now than a conception of individual moral life as part and parcel of the 
cosmic struggle between good and evil? ‘Every person ought to know: 
“Where have I come from? For what purpose am I here? Where do I 
return?” I, for my part, know that I came from Ohrmazd the Lord, that I 
am here so as to make the demons powerless, and that I shall return to 
Ohrmazd.’ 123 Yet in a characteristic text containing several hundred moral 
sayings, 124 we find no set phrase identifying the value of preventing others 
from doing wrong, and litde of its substance. We do learn that it is a duty 
to prevail on someone ‘to turn away from a sin through which he might 
become wicked’. 125 Likewise it is good to find a friend who will tell one 
one’s faults so that one can correct them. 126 Yet in general it is a vice, not 
a virtue, to reproach a sinner for his sin; 127 rather, it seems, one should 
correct one’s own faults and learn from the goodness of others. 128 In a 
couple of sayings the suggestive phrase ‘the preservation of the good and 
the uprooting of the wicked’ appears; but it seems to describe a function 
of rulers and magnates, not of the individual believer. 129 

The overall effect of the non-monotheist parallels is to confirm that there 
is some link between doctrines of forbidding wrong (to generalise the 
Islamic term) and the monotheist tradition. But these parallels do not give 


123 S. Shaked (trans.). The wisdom of the Sasanian sages (Denkard VI), Boulder 1979, 184f. 
no. D9. Ohrmazd is Ahura Mazda. Compare also: ‘At least three times a day one should 
reckon with oneself in the following manner: “. . . Have I been today an assistant of the 
gods or of the demons?”’ ( ibid., 200f. no. E31e). 

124 I.e. the sixth book of the Denkard, in the translation of Shaked cited in the previous note. 

125 Ibid., 128f. no. 322. 

126 Ibid., 46f. no. 115, and 204 = 207 no. E38a; cf. also 28f. no. 78. 

127 Ibid., 6-9 no. 14, and the parallels noted by Shaked, ibid., 235, to no. 13.4. 

128 Ibid., 82f. no. 212, and cf. llOf. no. 284. 

129 Ibid., 44f. no. 113, and 48f. no. 118 ( ddrishn i wehdn ud a-royishn i wattardn). I am 
grateful to Shaul Shaked for confirming my impression that the value that concerns us is 
not a prominent one in Zoroastrianism. 
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us much guidance as to how we should see the link. The Indian and 
Chinese material would fit the view that there is some elective affinity 
between forbidding wrong and monotheism; whereas the Zoroastrian 
comparison tends to restore the suspicion that there may be something 
monogenetic about the monotheist value. The result is to leave the ques¬ 
tion of origins undecided. 


5. THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF THE ISLAMIC CASE 

In his commentary to Q3:110, Falchr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) asks 
why the fact that the Muslims command right, forbid wrong and believe 
in God should have made them the best religious community, given that 
other communities have shared these qualities. 130 In answer he quotes the 
Transoxanian ShafTite exegete Qaffal (d. 365/976). 131 According to this 
scholar, the difference between the Muslims and their predecessors is that 
the Muslims perform the duty in its most stringent form ( bi-akad al- 
wujuh ): fighting ( qital ), which involves the risk of being killed. Though 
this view was not well received by Rashid Rida (d. 1354/1935), 132 it is 
clear from the data on Judaism and Christianity presented above that 
Qaffal cannot be faulted on his facts. Neither the Jewish nor the Christian 
accounts of the comparable duties provide any basis for recourse to vio¬ 
lence by individual believers. 133 Nor, for that matter, do they incite them 
to confrontation with unjust rulers; 134 and the general tone of later 
Catholic doctrine is particularly tame. 135 All this is in striking contrast to 
the political salience and frequent abrasiveness of forbidding wrong in 
Islam. There are no Jewish or Christian parallels to the ways in which 
Muslim scholars link the duty to holy war 136 and Muslim rebels invoke it 
to grace insurrection. 137 


130 Falchr al-Din al-Razi, Tafstr , 8:191.21. 131 For whom see above, ch. 13, 3401'. 

132 Rida, Tafsir nl-Manar, 4:61.24, 62.11 (to Q3:110), noted in Roest Crollius, ‘Mission 
and morality’, 281. 

133 See above, 572, and note 100. As Gerald Hawting points out to me, it is striking that the 

Christian accounts discussed above make no mention of the New Testament story of the 
cleansing of the Temple by Jesus (Matt. 21:12f., etc.). This is a fine example of righting 
a wrong ‘with the hand’: Jesus drives out those engaged in buying and selling, and over¬ 
turns the tables of the money-changers and the seats of the dove-sellers; in one account 
he uses a whip to drive sheep and catde out of the Temple (John 2:15). Cf. below, appen¬ 
dix 2, notes 2If. 134 Cf. above, notes 52, 80, 98. 

135 See above, notes 107f. As pointed out to me by Alexander Nehamas, the fact that the 
Catholic church - unlike the scholars of Islam - is an organisation with executive author¬ 
ity must be part of the explanation for the relative tameness of the Catholic doctrine 
of fraternal correction. 136 See above, ch. 17, 490f. 

137 See above, ch. 17, 477f. 
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At the same time, the basic idea of the duty is antithetical to a hierarchic 
conception of society. 138 It is founded in the axiom that each and every 
legally competent Muslim possesses an executive power of the law of God. 139 
And as elaborated in scholastic doctrine, the duty usually takes no account 
of differences of social standing. There are, as we have seen, some exceptions 
to this. In particular, there is the saying that allocates the ‘three modes’ to 
three groups in society: the rulers are to perform it with the hand, the schol¬ 
ars with the tongue, and the common people with the heart. 140 But it is 
uncommon to find a major scholar who commits himself to such notions in 
his formal account of the duty; perhaps the only significant example is the 
Shafi'ite Halim! (d. 403/1012). 141 Since hierarchic conceptions of society 
were commonplace in the thought of medieval Muslims, 142 it is the relative 
absence of such notions in formal statements of the doctrine of forbidding 
wrong that is striking. Thus while parents are regularly presented as a special 
case, this is not so with social superiors in general. 143 It does not follow that 
the duty should be seen as actively subversive of all hierarchy. From this point 
of view, it is remarkable that its implications for some of the most fundamen¬ 
tal inequalities are rarely explored: those between slaves and the free, 144 and 
between women and men. 145 Nevertheless, the egalitarian bias of the duty 
was by no means entirely neutralised in its exposure to a society that was in 
many ways saturated with hierarchic conceptions. Perhaps the everyday 
character of the duty and its individual locus rendered it fitter to survive the 
realities of medieval Islamic society than, for example, the contractual con¬ 
ception of political legitimacy. 146 

We have, then, a duty of an unusual character. It is an integral part of the 
mainstream scholastic tradition of Islamic societies; and yet it retains a 
marked potential for violence, subversion and egalitarianism. 147 In this com¬ 
bination lies the distinctive character of the Islamic conception of the duty. 


138 As Khumaynl puts it, commanding and forbidding are in the nature of an exercise of 
authority ( mawlawi ), even when undertaken by someone of humble station ( sdfil ), and 
are to be expressed accordingly ( Tahrir, 1:465 no. 12). 

139 Compare the story of the ascetic who was challenged by the Samanid Nasr ibn Ahmad (r. 
301-31/914-43) with the question who had charged him with hisba, and responded to 
the effect that God had done so (Ya'qub ibn Seyyid 'All, Shark, 497.24; for similar anec¬ 
dotes, see above, ch. 16, notes 133, 226). 

140 See above, ch. 17, notes 29f., 158, and the cross-references given there; and cf. above, 
ch. 17, notes 159f. for similar trends. 141 See above, ch. 13, 341f. 

142 L. Marlow, Hierarchy and egalitarianism in Islamic thought , Cambridge 1997, esp. 6-10. 

143 See, for example, Kashif al-Ghita’, Kashf 420.19. 144 See above, ch. 17, 486. 

145 See above, ch. 17, 482-6. 

146 Cf. B. Lewis, The political language of Islam, Chicago and London 1988, 58. 

147 Or as Goldziher rather sourly put it, appeal to this exalted duty provided a ready occasion 
for all sorts of disturbances (‘toutes les agitations’) ( Livre, 88, and cf. the examples given, 
ibid., 88-96). 
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Here the question of origins is arguably more straightforward. 
Strothmann, who was much intrigued by what he called the ‘democratic’ 
character of the duty, 148 was inclined to see its origin in a combination of 
two elements: on the one hand the ‘inclinations of a democratic Arabian 
ethos to a law of the jungle’ (faustrechtliche Neijjunjjen eines demokrat- 
ischen Araberturns), and on the other an ‘idea of a religious community’ 
(ein relijjioser Gemeinschaftsgedanke). 1 49 We have already touched on the 
relevance of a sense of religious community; 150 what concerns us here is 
Strothmann’s invocation of the ethos of Jahill society. 

Pre-Islamic Arabian society was tribal, and in considerable measure 
nomadic, inhabiting a land whose meagre resources favoured neither 
strong state authority nor elaborate social stratification. It was accordingly 
a society in which every man was an uncrowned king. 151 Or to put it in 
more prosaic terms, political and military participation were very widely 
spread, far more so than in the mainstream of human societies - whether 
those of the steppe nomads, 152 the later Islamic world, or the modern West. 
It was the fusion of this egalitarian and activist tribal ethos with the 
monotheist tradition that gave Islam its distinctive political character. In 
no other civilisation was rebellion for conscience sake so widespread as it 
was in the early centuries of Islamic history; no other major religious tra¬ 
dition has lent itself to revival as a political ideology - and not just a polit¬ 
ical identity - in the modern world. 153 

The uniqueness of the Islamic doctrine of forbidding wrong can be 
understood against this background. In Islam, of course, the sovereignty 
of God means that it is no longer admissible for every man to be a king. 
But as Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148) put it, individuals ( dhad al-nds) act as 
God’s deputies (nuwwdb Allah) in forbidding wrong. 154 


148 Strothmann, Stiwtsrecht, 92^1. Strothmann’s remarks are aptly highlighted by van Ess 
(Theolojyie, 4:675 n. 15, 705 n. 14), who himself follows Strothmann in describing al- 
amr bil-marufus rooted in the egalitarian tribal ethos of pre-Islamic Arabia (ibid., 707). 

149 Strothmann, Staatsrecht , 93. My translation of Faustrecht (literally ‘fist-law’) as ‘law of the 
jungle’ is perhaps misleading to the extent that it suggests the absence of any kind of law; 
Strothmann may rather have had in mind the practice of the late medieval German feud 
(see Handworterbuch zur deutschen Rechtsjyeschichte , Berlin 1971-97, l:1079fi, art. 
‘Faustrecht’ (E. Kaufmann)). 150 See above, 580f. 

151 ‘Every man of us is a power unto himself’ (kull mjul minndfi nafsihi c aziz), as the Kutama 
described their rather similar society to Abu ‘Abdallah al-ShTl (d. 298/911) (Nu'man, 
Iftitdh al-da c wa , 65.4). 

152 For the contrast with the richer, more stratified and politically more developed nomadic 
societies of the Eurasian steppes, see P. Crone, Slaves on horses , Cambridge 1980, ch. 2. 

153 P. Crone, ‘The tribe and the state’, in J. A. Hall (ed.), States in history , Oxford and New 

York 1986, 74-7. 154 See above, ch. 14, note 53, and cf. Gardet, Cite , 185. 



CHAPTER 20 


CONCLUSION 


1. INTRODUCTION 

One culture which was conspicuously absent from the comparisons made 
in the previous chapter is our own. This culture may not have much stand¬ 
ing sub specie aeternitatis , but here and now it has a certain call upon our 
attention, if only by virtue of being ours. I shall therefore conclude this 
book with an attempt to identify some key ways in which the attitudes 
bound up with forbidding wrong resemble or differ from those of the 
mainstream of contemporary Western culture. 1 

There is clearly no problem with the intelligibility, and indeed acceptabil¬ 
ity, of the basic idea of the value in Western culture. A contemporary 
Muslim writing in Arabic relates an anecdote about a Swede who told off a 
rich American tourist for speeding on a quiet Swedish country road; he 
comments that this is an instance of commanding right and forbidding 
wrong. 2 More than this, almost everything of substance that Muslim scho¬ 
lasticism has to say about the doctrine is intelligible to a Western reader who 
knows nothing about Islam; and a lot of it makes good sense. To see this, 
one has only to make the experiment of translating the doctrine of, say, the 
classical ImamI scholars into plain English. It might go something like this: 

‘If you see someone doing something wrong, you ought to try to get 
them to stop. You should say something, or if that doesn’t work, you 

1 All references to Western culture in this chapter are to its prevailing modern form - which 
I would describe as broadly secular and liberal. It is, of course, readily compatible with a 
non-fundmentalist allegiance to a variety of traditional religions, including Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. 

2 ‘Abd al-'AzTz Kamil, ‘Huquq al-insan fi TIslam: nazra it Tmushkilat al-naw'iyya’, in 
Universite de Tunis, Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Illeme 
Rencontre Islamo-Chretienne, Droits de I’homme , Tunis 1985, 43-5. Kamil’s use of the 
anecdote trades on the moral solidarity of all civilised people (or at least, of Arabs and 
Europeans) against Americans. The American, of course, tells the Swede to mind his own 
business, but backs down in the face of the manifest solidarity of the Swedish bystanders 
with the author of the rebuke. 
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should do something. Failing that, well, you can just wish them to stop. 3 
But don’t get too violent - that’s for the police. If somebody really ought 
to take a certain course of action, then you really ought to tell them to; but 
if it’s just that it would be nice if they did, then maybe it’s a nice idea to 
suggest it to them. If there’s a lot of people there, and somebody else 
speaks out, you don’t have to; but if nobody does, it’s up to you. But don’t 
think you ought to jump in just like that. There may be several good 
reasons for keeping out of it, such as: “Come on, what’s wrong with what 
he’s doing?”; “Look, they’ve stopped anyway”; “Forget it - those people 
just don’t listen”; “Forget it - he’s bigger than you”; “Last time somebody 
told them to stop they smashed up his car”; “Try that and you’ll just end 
up making matters worse”.’ 4 

What then of the differences? One respect in which the Muslim doctrine 
of forbidding wrong immediately strikes us as alien is the scholastic manner 
of its presentation - whence my attempt to naturalise it by translating it into 
plain, rather than academic, English. In part, this reflects a widespread 
feature of the moral thinking ofWestern populations today. Whatever people 
may say about us, we have our moral values, and we think, talk and argue 
about them. But we do not do so in a technical language characterised by 
formal definitions and rules. We might like to describe our moral language 
as more spontaneous, more nuanced, more sensitive to the uniqueness of 
each individual case. Others might call it subjective, arbitrary and inconsis¬ 
tent - a primitive and untutored colloquial. Whether our way of handling 
moral questions is a good thing or a bad thing is beside the point; 5 what 
seems clear is that in this respect the Muslims have something we don’t. 

We do, of course, have moral philosophers in our universities. They are 
known to have a lot of sophisticated and inconclusive things to say about the 
foundations of morality, none of which they agree upon among themselves. 
But they have tended to provide us with relatively litde direct assistance 


3 We may not have much use for this notion, but then neither did the Mu'tazilites. Of course 
if the idea is to scowl at the offender, that would make sense as a strategy. 

4 It would be harder to render into so plain an English the ImamI discussion of the question 
whether the source of the obligation is revelation alone, or revelation and reason. But there 
are still a good many people in Western societies for whom this raises an intelligible issue. 

5 My opinion, for what it is worth, would be that the scholastic approach does not help much 
with the more intractable problems, such as assessing the relative costs of action and inac¬ 
tion. On this one might compare Walzer’s observation on the indeterminacy of the ‘pro¬ 
portionality maxim’ with regard to the morality of war: ‘We have no way that even mimics 
mathematics of comparing the costs of fighting to the costs of not fighting, since one set of 
costs is necessarily speculative, while the other comes in, as it were, over an indeterminate 
time span’ (M. Walzer, Just and unjust wars , New York 1992, xvi). On the other hand, 
checklists can be very useful in everyday life. One cannot land a plane by mentally reciting 
a checklist, but even experienced pilots who fail to do so sometimes forget to put down the 
undercarriage. 
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when it comes to thinking through the moral problems that most of us actu¬ 
ally face. 6 In any case, we are not in the habit of taking our moral dilemmas 
to moral philosophers, any more than a scientist would refer a research 
problem to a philosopher of science. Nor do they seem to expect us to 
consult them in this way. 

This straightforward contrast between the scholastic moral thought of 
Islam and the vernacular thought of the West is not, however, quite right. 
For one thing, we can take it for granted that the overwhelming majority 
of Muslims down the ages did not think scholastically. For another, aca¬ 
demic writers in the West have in fact produced a measure of systematic 
thought that is of interest to us. This thought is not precisely concerned 
with our duty, but it does grapple with a theme sufficiently close to be rel¬ 
evant. The theme in question is the duty - assuming it is one - of rescue. 


2. RESCUE AND FORBIDDING WRONG 

The difference between rescue and forbidding wrong can be set out as 
follows. The duty of rescue is by definition an obligation to come to the 
aid of people in trouble. Whether or not the trouble is an intentional con¬ 
sequence of human wrongdoing is to this extent irrelevant. Consider the 
case of rape at a local train station in Chicago with which we began this 
book. If the woman had been the victim, not of rape, but of falling masonry 
in an earthquake, then - other things being equal - the bystanders would 
still have been under an obligation to try to assist her. Forbidding wrong, 
by contrast, is not a duty to help people in trouble, but rather to stop 
people doing wrong. In this case what is irrelevant is whether or not the 
wrongdoing has a human (or animal) victim. If we assume for the sake of 
argument that consensual sex between an unmarried couple is wrong, then 
there would still have been a duty to stop the man having sex with the 
woman even if the two had been lovers. Each duty thus extends to an area 
which is foreign to the other. Where the woman is trapped by falling 
masonry, there is no wrong to be forbidden; where she is willingly having 
sex, there is no victim to be rescued. 7 


6 They are likely to contribute more to our understanding of issues that are at once very new 
and frighteningly technical, as with the ethics of genetic engineering. 

7 There are ways in which one could seek to minimise the difference. On the one hand, the 
Muslim duty in respect of victimless wrongdoing could be seen in terms of rescuing a sinner 
who is in spiritual danger (a point I owe to Mark Johnston; cf. above, ch. 14, note 169). 
And on the other, there is a tendency for tort litigation in the LTnited States to be based on 
the axiom that there is no such thing as bad luck (a formulation which I owe, I think, to 
the Economist). 
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But what of the intersection? When the man rapes the woman, we have 
both a wrongdoer and a victim. On this common ground, the two duties 
remain distinct in principle: one focuses on putting a stop to the wrong¬ 
doing, the other on coming to the aid of the victim. Yet in practice, things 
may not be so neatly compartmentalised. Real life is such that the two 
duties are easily conflated, not to say confused, and the results are appar¬ 
ent both in our thinking and in that of the medieval Muslims. 8 

On our side, the conflation is strikingly illustrated by the disparity 
between the words and deeds of Randy Kyles, the hero of the Chicago rape 
case. What he did was to ensure that a wrongdoer was brought to justice. 
Yet the reason he later gave for his conduct was that he ‘had to do some¬ 
thing to help that woman’. 9 This may be conceptually infelicitous, but it 
articulates a basic psychological reality: when we see one person maltreat¬ 
ing another, our anger against the perpetrator and our sympathy for the 
victim are two sides of the same emotional coin. It would be untrue to the 
emotions we characteristically feel in such cases to say, for example: ‘I have 
every sympathy with rapists, it’s just that unfortunately their actions are 
harmful to their victims.’ 

A similar conflation is latent on the Muslim side. There is systematic 
thought in Islam about the duty of rescue, and in principle there should be 
no problem distinguishing this from the doctrine of forbidding wrong. But 
in fact, most of what I have learnt of Muslim views on rescue derives from 
material incorporated into accounts of forbidding wrong. A particularly 
striking example is found in a major Ibadi account of the duty. Here at one 
point we encounter a statement of one’s duty in a situation in which a boy 
is stuck up a palm-tree and shouting for help. 10 This, clearly, is a case of 
rescue pure and simple: there is no question of any wrongdoing on the part 
of either the boy or the palm-tree, or of any right conduct that could be 
enjoined upon either. It is not, of course, that the Muslim scholars are unable 
to make the distinction between forbidding wrong and rescue when they 


8 It is noteworthy that such confusion is not in evidence in the aspects of Jewish and Catholic 
thought described above, ch. 19, section 3. The reason is perhaps that the duties analo¬ 
gous to forbidding wrong in these faiths are too low key to overlap with that of rescue. 

9 See above, preface, note 3. In other words, he presents himself as a good Samaritan; but 
what the Samaritan of the parable did was to attend to the needs of the victim, not to con¬ 
front the long-departed robbers (Luke 10:29-37). 

10 Abu Bakr al-Kindl, Mustmnaf, 12:41.2, in a short chapter on coming to the help of those 
who cry out for it. Likewise the following statement forms part of an account of forbid¬ 
ding wrong: ‘If he sees someone trying to kill another person, he is obligated to defend 
him as he would defend himself; for since he is obligated to save the life of another by 
giving him his food, and to save him from drowning, so likewise he is obligated to defend 
him’ (Abu Ya'la, Amr, f. 109a. 13). 
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want to, 11 but rather that the border tends not to be well demarcated. Again, 
this corresponds to the way things are. In real life, it would surely go against 
the natural flow of emotion for a Muslim engaged in forbidding wrong to 
be a zealous antagonist of rapists and yet at the same time more or less indif¬ 
ferent to the sufferings of their victims. In the reign of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid 
(r. 279-89/892-902), the story goes, a tailor of Baghdad sought helpers to 
join him in confronting a high-ranking Turkish military officer who had 
abducted a beautiful young woman as she left the baths. He made his appeal 
in these terms: ‘You know what this man has done. So come with me so that 
we can go and protest against him and save the woman from him’ (fa-qumii 
malilayhi li-nunkir ‘alayhi wa-nukhallis cil-mar’a minim)} 1 In the circum¬ 
stances, Randy Kyles might have said the same. 

This close affinity between rescue and forbidding wrong is perhaps 
linked to a character trait shared by those who habitually practise them. 
Modern Western study of rescuers suggests that, alongside their courage, 
they are characterised by what might be described as the lack of a faculty 
of social discrimination found in normal human beings. A Silesian count¬ 
ess who helped Jews in the Second World War explained that she did so 
because they were persecuted, not because they were Jews; their ethnicity, 
she emphasised, ‘was not important to me at all’, though it was clearly very 
salient to many Jews and non-Jews at the time. 13 But research suggests that 
it is not just ethnicity to which confirmed rescuers are blind: they fail to 
discriminate, in the way that the rest of us do, between their kith and kin 
on the one hand and strangers on the other. 14 This trait would probably 
have been immediately recognisable to many medieval Muslims who made 
a practice of forbidding wrong. At a certain level we gready admire such 

11 See above, ch. 15, notes 183-5. One modem author makes a relevant distinction, includ- 
ing among his examples one that goes to the heart of the Chicago rape case: intervening 
to prevent illicit sex is an instance of forbidding wrong where the woman is willing, but 
not where she is unwilling ( c Awda, TashrV, 1:5Ilf. no. 349). 

12 Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, 11:90.9. Likewise the tailor says of his initial attempt to act on his own: 
fa-qumtu ilayhi fa- ankartu alayhi wa-aradtu khalds al-mar’a min yadayhi (ibid., 90.6). 
Later the caliph excoriates the Turk for his conduct, and denounces his violent treatment 
of the tailor, ‘who commanded you right and forbade you wrong’ (ibid., 91.3). The whole 
story goes back to TanukhI (d. 384/994) (al-Taraj ba c d al-shidda , 218.20-221.9, and 
Nishwdr al-muhddara, 1:312-18); here the wording is different, but the concern for both 
the enormity of the sin and the well-being of the woman is just as clear in the narrative. A 
version also appears in Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092), Siyar al-muluk , ed. H. Darke, 
Tehran 1372 sh., 66-78 (I owe this reference to Patricia Crone). The story is quoted from 
Ibn Kathlr in Sabt, Amr , 289-92. 

13 K. R. Monroe, The heart of altruism: perceptions of a common humanity , Princeton 1996, 
148. She expressed her world-view as follows: ‘You cannot just look at all this and do 
nothing. During my whole life, I’ve always been intervening in things I found unjust.’ This 
is not how most of us think or act; if we intervene once in a while, it is likely to be in reac¬ 
tion to something that touches us much more closely than ‘all this’. 14 Ibid., 19,165. 
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indifference, and we are sometimes ready to emulate it at the level of eth¬ 
nicity - which for an educated Westerner today is usually not too difficult. 
But even such Westerners are much less likely to maintain this indifference 
where their friends and relations are concerned. In other words, habitual 
rescuers and inveterate forbidders of wrong may have something in 
common that separates them from humanity at large. A pragmatic Yemeni 
ruler of the seventh/thirteenth century, refusing to take action against a 
pietist who had sabotaged plans for a party in Aden by pouring out large 
quantities of wine, remarked succinctly: ‘Anyone who does that must be 
either a saint or a madman, and either way we have nothing to say to 
him.’ 15 He could perhaps have said the same about outstanding rescuers. 

Be this as it may, we can conclude that rescue and forbidding wrong, 
though conceptually distinct, overlap in a sufficiently intimate way to make 
them broadly comparable. With that much established, we can go on to 
ask about the relative salience of systematic thought about the two duties 
in the respective cultures. My overwhelming impression is that the scho¬ 
lastic doctrine of forbidding wrong is far more salient in Islamic culture 
than comparable discussion of rescue is in ours. The best evidence I can 
adduce for this is autobiographical: as I remarked at the outset, it was only 
as a by-product of my study of forbidding wrong in Islam that I became 
aware of the existence of a body of academic writing on the duty of rescue 
in my own culture. 16 This in turn tends to reinforce the finding of the pre¬ 
vious chapter that there is something distinctly unusual about the develop¬ 
ment of the duty to forbid wrong in Islam. 

3. RIGHT AND WRONG 

Muslim and Western notions of the duty to stop wrongdoing also differ in 
another important area: the understanding of right and wrong. The differ¬ 
ences are real, though not always as profound as they look. 

15 Yafi'I, Mir’at , 4:227.1. The ruler was the Rasulid al-Malik al-Muzaffar (r. 647-94/ 
1250-95), and the pietist was a certain ‘Abdallah ibn Abl Bakr al-Khatlb. I owe this refer¬ 
ence to Tamer El-Leithy. 

16 See above, preface, xi. The recent Western attention to rescue has been driven partly by philo¬ 
sophical concerns, and partly by legal ones. For examples of the former, see E. Mack, 
‘Deontologism, negative causation, and the duty to rescue’, in E. Regis Jr. (ed.), Gewirth’s 
ethical rationalism , Chicago and London 1984 (and cf. A. Gewirth, ‘Replies to my critics’, 
ibid., 233-41); T. Young, ‘Analogical reasoning and easy rescue cases’, Journal of 
Philosophical Research, 18 (1993). The legal concern is more immediately practical. Against 
the background of long-standing differences between legal systems, there has been a good 
deal of debate over the desirability or otherwise of laws imposing penalties for failure to 
rescue without good cause (see, for example, the references given above, preface, note 8, and 
Hunt, The compassionate beast , 150-2). Thanks to questions raised under a French law of this 
kind regarding the role of the paparazzi in the death of Princess Diana in a car-crash in Paris 
in 1997, this concern is now better known than it used to be in the English-speaking world. 
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Most obviously, there are significant differences as to which particular 
things are right and which are wrong. As we have seen repeatedly in this 
book, these differences are at their most colourful with regard to wine, 
women and song. Yet even here, Muslim norms are usually intelligible to 
us to the extent that they tend to be closely related to what we recognise 
as moral dangers. Mainstream Western culture has little use for an outright 
prohibition of alcohol; but we do not approve of drunken drivers or like 
to see people become alcoholics. Our ideas as to how women should be 
dressed and the degree to which they should be segregated, while puritan¬ 
ical by some West African standards, are a long way from traditional Islamic 
mores; yet we worry a great deal about the less desirable consequences of 
the interactions we permit between the sexes. It is perhaps only in the case 
of the stance of the Islamic scholars against music that cross-cultural intel¬ 
ligibility breaks down almost completely. It would be hard in the West to 
present the Sa'udi campaign against the mouth organs of the street urchins 
of Jedda as anything but a comedy. 17 Yet even here, such attitudes to music 
can strike a chord in our past, not to mention the fringes of our present. 
There is, after all, nothing uniquely Islamic about puritans who do not like 
other people to have fun, and nothing exclusively Western or modern 
about anti-puritanism. 18 Nor should we forget one remarkable, if adventi¬ 
tious convergence: middle-class America has come to regard smoking with 
an intolerance verging on that of unreconstructed Wahhabism. But 
whether we dwell on the similarities or the differences, the fact remains that 
questions about the rightness or wrongness of particular activities have 
only an indirect bearing on the way in which the duty itself is conceived. 
They are merely the circumstances that trigger it. 

There is, however, a contrast between the Muslim and Western views of 
rights and wrongs which takes us somewhat closer to the core of the value. 
This has to do with conceptions of public and private. We can best approach 
this contrast by going back to the moral - or amoral - principle that is so 
often pitted against forbidding wrong: minding one’s own business. 

As we have seen, telling a busybody to mind his own business was a stock 
response to unwelcome attempts to forbid wrong in the traditional Islamic 
world. 19 During his westward journey through North Africa, Ibn Tumart 

17 See above, ch. 8, note 128. 

18 The late Qajar poet Iraj MIrza (d. 1344/1926) has a short poem ridiculing some pietists 
in Mashhad who rushed to a caravanserai to cover up a plaster image of a beautiful woman 
( Diwan-i kdmil, ed. M. J. Mahjub, Van Nuys, Ca. 1989, 177f. no. 36, and see ibid ., 278 
thereto). We can see this poem as the work of someone who had modern ideas and was at 
home in Russian and French (see J. Rypka et til.. History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 384f). But at the same time it is not out of place in an indigenous anti-puritan tra¬ 
dition going back to Hafiz (d. 791/1389) (see above, ch. 17, notes 241-3). 

19 See above, ch. 17, 498f. 
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(d. 524/1130) found the people of Dashr Qallal engaged in making music 
in mixed company. He sent two of his followers to forbid this wrong, but 
the response they met with was: ‘This is how we do things.’ When the dis¬ 
ciples insisted to the offenders that Ibn Tumart was commanding them 
right (ma c nif ), they received the retort: ‘We go by our kind of right, and 
you go by yours; go away!’ 20 The replies are laconic, but they clearly assert 
the moral sovereignty of the local community and the wider moral relati¬ 
vism this implies. In general, however, our sources give us little sense of the 
thinking behind the stock response. Is it the cynical irritation of the hard¬ 
ened wrongdoer who has no intention of mending his ways, or the moral 
outrage of someone confronting intrusion into what are properly his own 
affairs? 

The idea of minding one’s own business is doubtless more complex than 
it looks in either Muslim or Western culture. Perhaps the main point that 
needs to be made is that this value, though it may sound individualistic or 
parochial, is not necessarily so. What constitutes my business has as much 
to do with the social groups to which I belong as it does with the particu¬ 
lar type of business in hand, and these groups may be large ones. For 
example, it was under the rubric of minding one’s own business that, as a 
British child growing up in a Mediterranean country, I was counselled by 
fellow-nationals not to interfere when the locals were cruel to animals. The 
corollary, I take it, was that within the British moral community cruelty to 
animals would indeed have been my business. A national group of this kind 
falls well short of embracing the entire human race, but it goes consider¬ 
ably beyond the social groups we usually encounter in everyday life. 

In modern Western thought, the demarcation of our business tends to 
be dominated by a pair of strongly articulated principles. The first is that 
where wrongdoing inflicts harm on others, it is everybody’s business. 21 In 
accordance with this principle, we concern ourselves with violations of 
human rights in such culturally exotic regions as East Asia, the Middle East 


20 Levi-Provencal, Documents inedits , 63.3 ( hnkadha ’l-sim ‘indand ), 63.5 (ma’rufund 
c indand wa-ma c rufukum c indakum, sirdl). I have departed from Levi-Provencal’s transla¬ 
tion (ibid., 98). For the context, see above, ch. 16, 458f. 

21 A few years ago a black Princeton undergraduate recounted how she was exposed to racial 
slurs in a local store. She stood up to her verbal assailants, and was subsequently compli¬ 
mented for this by white bystanders. But why, she asked, had the bystanders done nothing 
at the time? ‘Obviously they felt it was right what I was saying, and maybe they felt scared 
or whatever or it wasn’t any of their business. But it is their business, and it’s everyone’s 
business when something like that happens’ (D. Vogl, ‘The other side of Paradise: race 
relations and the minority community at Princeton’, The Princeton Eclectic, Fall 1993, 6). 
The answer to her question is likely to have been the ‘bystander effect’ (see above, preface, 
note 5); but her observation about ‘everyone’s business’ seems an entirely natural use of 
our moral language. 
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and Africa. Here our business is coterminous with that of the human race, 
and our censoriousness has no geographical or cultural bounds. The 
second principle is that wrongdoing that affects only the wrongdoer is 
nobody’s business but his own; 22 indeed it may be argued that, for this very 
reason, there is no justification for calling it wrongdoing at all. In accor¬ 
dance with this second principle, we deny that moral puritans, social con¬ 
servatives, missionaries and paternalists of all sorts have any business 
encroaching on our right to decide for ourselves how to live - and by 
extension, on the right of others to make the same decision for themselves. 
Here our business is transacted within the immunity of our castles, and 
would-be censors are contemptuously turned away. The two principles are 
in marked contrast to each other. But the combination is not illogical, and 
it makes very good sense - to us. 

The situation in traditional Islamic thought is somewhat different, 
though once again not unrecognisably so. The distinction between wrong¬ 
doing that harms others and wrongdoing that affects only the wrongdoer 
is well established. The first is the business of a very large, though not in 
practice universal, group: the Muslim community. 23 If members of this 
community respond to fellow-Muslims who reprove them for this kind of 
wrongdoing by telling them to mind their own business, this riposte will 
sound more like cynical irritation than moral outrage. 

With regard to wrongdoing that does no harm to others, the situation 
in traditional Islamic thought is more complicated. It is beyond question 
that in Islamic terms such wrongdoing is indeed wrongdoing. This is 
related to the fact that it is necessarily the business of at least one other 
person, namely God; in other words, it is sin. But the most significant point 
for our purposes is perhaps that such wrongdoing, while not in itself the 
business of other members of the community, can nevertheless become so. 
As we have seen, while Islam has definite notions of privacy and gives them 


22 Cf. the classic formulation of John Stuart Mill (d. AD 1873): ‘the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others’; whereas in the part of his conduct that merely concerns 
himself, ‘his independence is, of right, absolute’ (On liberty, London 1859, 22; note that 
in speaking of power he intends here not just legal sanctions, but also ‘the moral coercion 
of public opinion’, ibid., 21). This suggests that the two principles are complementary, 
thus removing any basis for proceeding against a category of wrongs which, while they 
could not be said to do actual harm to others, nevertheless cause them great offence (see 
the highly imaginative list of such wrongs in Feinberg, Moral limits, 2:10-13). 

23 The believers are brothers (Q49:10). Compare the familial idiom in which Randy Kyles 
constructs a wider moral community: ‘It could have been my mother, my aunt, one of my 
mother’s friends’ (see above, preface, note 3). Conversely, as pointed out to me by 
Alexander Nehamas, cases of failure to rescue trigger laments about ‘the breakdown of 
community’. 
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strong articulation, there seems to be a difference between Islamic and 
Western thinking along the following lines. 24 In a Western perspective, 
certain kinds of behaviour tend to be thought of as an inherently private 
matter, whether or not they happen to become public knowledge. 25 In 
Islamic thought, by contrast, such behaviour may be only contingently 
private. 26 Wrongdoing that does not affect others will tend for that very 
reason to remain in the private domain; and by and large, it is urged, it 
should be allowed to remain there. But once it ceases to be private, the cat 
is out of the bag, and more drastic norms may properly come into play. 
Here the initial response to the censorious intruder that he should mind 
his own business does indeed bespeak a valid moral outrage; 27 but the 
Muslim’s home may in the event prove to be something less than his casde. 

These differences between modern Western and traditional Islamic 
views have clear consequences in the modern Islamic world. In conse¬ 
quence of the Western impact, the Muslim doctrine of forbidding wrong 
now confronts a theory of minding one’s own business significantly differ¬ 
ent from its own. In the global setting in which we now live, there is a much 
stronger sense than before that the Muslim community is just one among 
others, and in consequence that it enjoys no monopoly of moral judge¬ 
ment. Its members are accordingly liable to be subjected to moral scrutiny 
and condemnation from outside their own community. At the same time 
the focus of this scrutiny is often precisely on the attempts of zealous 
Muslims to impose their own standards of virtue on their coreligionists. 
Such zealots may be materially assisted in this by the power of the modern 
state, which has a way of turning castles into sandcasdes. But in the long 
run these states are not proving very successful in insulating the societies 


24 See above, ch. 17,481f. For Muslim attitudes to privacy more generally, see above, eh. 17, 
section 3, and cf. above, ch. 18, 556-60. A brief but useful modern survey of the field is 
Muhammad Rakan al-Dughml, Himayat al-haydt al-khdssafi 3 l-shann al-Isldmiyya , Cairo 
1985. The author represents a moderate Jordanian Islam. 

25 Writing in the United States in the last years of the millennium, I am compelled to make 
an exception with regard to the attitude of the local culture towards adultery among 
American politicians and military officers. But even here, Vernetha Grant of Harlem 
seemed in the event to speak for a considerable part of the American public when she 
summed up the scandal over President Clinton’s affair with Monica Lewinsky in these 
words: ‘This is a nation of busybodies. If he’s guilty, let his wife handle it’ ( The New York 
Times , 27 January 1998, Bl). 

26 The concept of ‘private life’ ( al-haydt al-khassa ), which appears in DughmI’s title and 
shapes his work, is a Western one, without precedent in his Islamic sources (cf. the 
comment of‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Khayyat in his introduction to the book, ibid., 3.19). The 
indigenous concepts (satr, tajassus) typically relate to the processes by which what is secret 
remains or ceases to be so. 

27 As in the story of‘Umar’s three sins (see above, ch. 4, note 269; ch. 17, note 85; and ch. 
18, 557f.). 
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they rule against the influence of the West. A contemporary Iranian cleric 
complains that attempts to forbid wrong now meet with the following 
riposte: ‘What’s it to you? I’m free, it’s a free country, it’s a democracy, 
everybody does whatever he wants!’ 28 The opening question is traditional, 
but the continuation is not. The prevalent Western values thus tell Muslims 
that it is our business how they treat other Muslims; and at the same time 
they tell them that it is not their business how other Muslims choose to 
live. Both messages involve sharp departures from the traditional - and 
modern - Islamic conception of forbidding wrong. It should not therefore 
be surprising that there has been considerable friction between Muslim and 
Western moral attitudes in such matters. 

One example of this friction is a bruising exchange which took place 
between Ayatullah Khumaynl (d. 1409/1989) and the Italian journalist 
Oriana Fallaci some months after the Iranian revolution. 29 With regard 
to the undemocractic direction in which the Islamic Republic was 
moving, Fallaci prompted Khumaynl to make these remarks: ‘If you 
foreigners do not understand, too bad for you. It’s none of your business, 
you have nothing to do with our choices. If some Iranians don’t under¬ 
stand it, too bad for them. It means that they have not understood 
Islam.’ 30 Later Fallaci raised the even more contentious topic of the seg¬ 
regation of women. She made pointed reference to Islamic norms gov¬ 
erning behaviour on the beach, and mischievously posed the question: 
‘By the way, how do you swim in a chador?’ To this, Khumaynl responded 
tetchily: ‘This is none of your business. Our customs are none of your 
business.’ 31 In claiming the standing to ask her impudent question, was 
Fallaci simply including herself in the brotherhood of all mankind? Or 
worse yet, was it her nefarious purpose to deny Khumaynl the standing 
to answer the question by excluding him from the sisterhood of all wom¬ 
ankind? It is striking that in the face of this provocation, Khumaynl 
should have been reduced to talking like the people of Dashr Qallal; as 
one commentator indicates, 32 an Ayatullah might have been expected to 
appeal to a higher authority than local custom. Towards the end of the 
interview, Khumaynl’s irritation increased perceptibly: ‘And now that’s 
enough. Go away. Go away.’ Even at that point, however, Fallaci did not 
take the hint. 33 


28 Misbah Yazdl, ‘Tashrih’, 34.3. Cf. above, ch. 18, note 361. 

29 Oriana Fallaci, ‘An interview with Khomeini’, The New York Times Magazine, 7 October 

1979. This interview is cited in Feinberg, Moral limits , 4:39, and partly quoted ibid., 342 
n. 2. 30 Fallaci, ‘Interview’, 30c. 31 Ibid., 31b. 

32 Feinberg, Moral limits, 4:39. 33 Fallaci, ‘Interview’, 31d. 
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In conclusion, it is worth noting that the two major differences between 
Muslim and Western ideas discussed in this chapter are closely linked. The 
reason why Western thought concentrates on rescue and neglects forbid¬ 
ding wrong is bound up with the fact that in Western thought the category 
of victimless wrong - pure sin, so to speak - has been stripped of most of 
its practical moral significance, if not denied to exist altogether. ‘They’re 
not doing any harm’ is regularly given as a sufficient reason for leaving 
them alone. If all wrongs must have victims, then what is left of the moral 
ground is covered by rescue. This, of course, takes us back to a fundamen¬ 
tal point of tension between the two world views: the standing, if any, of 
God in human affairs. 



APPENDIX 1 


KEY KORANIC VERSES AND 
TRADITIONS 


Certain Koranic verses and traditions recur frequently in the preceding 
chapters. For the reader’s convenience, I give here the text and translation 
of the more important verses, and a translation of the traditions most often 
referred to. Where relevant verses also contain material that does not bear 
significantly on forbidding wrong, I have omitted it. I have given traditions 
in a standard form without noting variants. For each verse or tradition, a 
cross-reference is given to the place where it is first discussed (not neces¬ 
sarily first cited). 


A. KORANIC VERSES 

(1) Q3:104: wa-l-takun minkum ummatun yad‘una ild ’l-khayri wa- 
ya’muruna bi’l-ma'ritji wa-yanhawna ‘ani 5 l-munkar (‘Let there be one 
community of you, calling to good, and commanding right and forbidding 
wrong’). See above, ch. 2, 13. 

(2) Q3:110: kuntiim khayra ummatin nkhrijat lil-ndsi ta’muruna bil- 
ma‘ruji wa-tanhawna ‘ani ’l-munkar (‘You were the best community ever 
brought forth to men, commanding right and forbidding wrong’). See 
above, ch. 2, note 5. 

(3) Q5:78f: lu‘ina ’lladhina kafaru min Bani Israila . . . kdnii Id 
yatandhawna ‘an munkarin fa‘aluhu (‘Cursed were the unbelievers of the 
Children of Israel. . .; they forbade not one another wrong that they com¬ 
mitted’). See above, ch. 2, 15f. 

(4) Q5:105: yd-ayyuhd ’lladhina dmami ‘alaykum anfusakum Id 
yadnrrnknm man dalla idha ’htadaytum (‘O believers, look after your own 
souls. He who is astray cannot hurt you, if you are rightly guided’). See 
above, ch. 2, 3Of. 
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(5) Q7:164: wa-idh qdlat ummatun minhum: lima tadzuna qawman 
illdhu muhlikuhum . . . qdlu: ma c dhiratan ild rabbikum wa-la‘allahum 
yattaqun (‘And when a certain community of them said: “Why do you 
admonish a people God is about to destroy. . . they said: “As an excuse 
to your Lord; and perhaps they will be godfearing.’” This is the story of 
the Sabbath-breaking fishermen). See above, ch. 2, 16. 

(6) Q9:67: al-mundfiquna wad-mundfiqdtu ba c duhnm min ba‘din 
ya’muruna bid-munkari wa-yanhawna ‘ani d-ma‘ruf (‘The hypocrites, 
the men and the women, are as one another; they command wrong, and 
forbid right’). See above, ch. 2, note 2. 

(7) Q9:71: wa d-mu * minima wad-mu’mindtu baduhum awliyau bad din 
ya’muruna hid-ma‘rufi wa-yanhawna ‘ani d-munkar (‘And the believers, 
the men and the women, are friends one of the other; they command right, 
and forbid wrong’). See above, ch. 2, note 20. 

(8) Q22:41: alladhina in makkanndhum ft d-ardi... amami bid-ma‘rufi 
wa-nahaw ‘ani d-mnnkar (‘Those who, if We establish them in the land 
. . ., command right and forbid wrong’). See above, ch. 2, 14. 

(9) Q31:17: yd-bunayya aqimi d-saldtawa-’mur bid-ma'rujiwa-’nha ‘ani 
d-munkari wa-sbir ‘aid md asdbaka (‘O my son, perform the prayer, and 
command right and forbid wrong, and bear patiently whatever may befall 
thee.’ The speaker is Luqrnan). See above, ch. 2, 28f. 


B. TRADITIONS 

(1) The‘three modes’tradition 

Marwan brought out the pulpit ( minbar) on a feast-day, and started with the 
sermon ( kbutba) before the prayer. 

So a man got up and said: ‘Marwan, you’ve gone against the normative practice 
( sunna)\ You’ve brought out the pulpit on a feast-day, when it used not to be; and 
you’ve started with the sermon before the prayer!’ 

Then Abu SaTd al-Khudii said: ‘Who’s that?’ They told him it was so-and-so son 
of so-and-so. He said: ‘That man has done his duty. I heard the Prophet say: 
“Whoever sees a wrong ( munkar ), and is able to put it right with his hand {an 
yujyhayyirahu bi-yadihi ), let him do so; if he can’t, then with his tongue (bi- 
lisdnibi)', if he can’t, then in his heart ( bi-qalbihi ), and that is the bare minimum of 
faith.”’ (Abu Dawud, Sunan , l:677f no. 1140; see above, ch. 3, section 1.) 
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(2) The ‘three qualities’ tradition 

It is not befitting tor a man to command right and forbid wrong until he possesses 
three qualities ( khisal ): [he must be] civil ( rafiq) in what he commands and forbids, 
knowledgeable (‘Alim) in what he commands and forbids, and a man of probity 
(‘ cidl ) in what he commands and forbids. (DaylamI, Firdaws, 5:137f. no. 7,741; see 
above, ch. 3, note 59. DaylamI has it from the Prophet, but this is unusual.) 


(3) The saying about the tripartite division of labour 

Putting things right with the hand ( al-tajyhyir bi’l-yad ) is for the political author¬ 
ities ( al-umara '), with the tongue ( bil-lisdn ) for the scholars ( al-‘ulamd J ), and in 
(or with) the heart ( bi’l-qalb) for the common people ( al-'amma ). (Abu T-Layth 
al-Samarqandl, Tnnbih al-fmfilin , 1:101.1; see above, ch. 6, note 166. As in this 
case, the saying is usually quoted anonymously.) 



APPENDIX 2 


BARHEBRAEUS ON FORBIDDING 
WRONG 


Gregory Barhebraeus (d. AD 1286), though best known to Islamicists as a 
historian, contributed broadly to the Syriac literature of the Jacobite (West 
Syrian) church. 1 The work that concerns us here is his Ethicon. 2 A charac¬ 
teristic feature of this book is its extensive dependence on the Ihyd’ ‘ulum 
al-din of Ghazzali (d. 505/1111). 3 Given this fact, it is no surprise to find 
that the chapter that Barhebraeus devotes to admonition ( martydnutd) 
and rebuke ( kuwwdnd ) 4 is essentially a Christian recension of Ghazzali’s 
account of forbidding wrong. 

This relationship is not in evidence in the first two of the five sections of 
the chapter, to which I will return for just that reason. But it is transparent 
in the last three. The third section is concerned with the ‘elements’ ( estukse) 
of rebuke. As in Ghazzall’s account, there are four: (1) the rebuker 
(mkawwndnd ); (2) the rebuked ( metkawwndnd ); (3) the offence (. saklutd ); 
and (4) the manner of rebuke (znd d-kuwwdnd). 5 Within the latter, there 
are seven levels (darjje), which correspond to Ghazzali’s eight with some 
differences. 6 The fourth section offers a conspectus of sins classified into five 
kinds. The first kind (jyensd) are those that occur in churches, the second in 
shops (, hdnwdtd ), the third in streets ( pldtawwdtd ), the fourth in baths and 
the fifth at banquets. These correspond well to Ghazzall’s categories of 
wrongs. 7 The final section is about reproving rulers, just as in Ghazzall’s 


1 See A. Baumstark, Geschicbte der syrischen Litercitur , Bonn 1922, 312-20 §51. 

2 Barhebraeus (d. AD 1286), Ethicon , ed. P. Bedjan, Paris and Leipzig 1898. The work is being 
edited anew and translated by H. G. B. Teule (Louvain 1993-). 

3 See Teule’s remarks in his introduction to the first volume of his translation (xxx-xxxii), and 
the comparison of parallel passages in appendix I of the same volume. 

4 Barhebraeus, Ethicon , ed. Bedjan, 329-40. This chapter is still to come in Teule’s edition 

and translation, but there is a helpful though brief summary of its contents in Teule’s intro¬ 
duction to the first volume of his translation (xxvi). I am much indebted to Hubert 
Kaufhold for bringing this text to my attention, and to Sebastian Brock for responding to 
my queries. 5 Compare above, ch. 16, 428f. 

6 Compare above, ch. 16, 438-41. 7 See above, ch. 16, 443-5. 
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account. 8 At the same time, several specific points are carried over 
unchanged. Thus the offence must be out in the open ( metparsya ). 9 
Likewise someone using harsh words to a potentate must know that he 
alone is thereby endangered. 10 Barhebraeus ends his account, just as 
Ghazzall does, by lamenting the fact that rulers are no longer rebuked as 
they were in the good old days. 11 

Naturally a great deal has changed in the process. Much material has 
been jettisoned; the chapter Barhebraeus has given us is shorter than 
Ghazzall’s kitab al-amr bi’l-ma c ruf by an order of magnitude. At the same 
time, Barhebraeus has thoroughly stripped out all the Islamic elements in 
Ghazzali’s account and given it an appropriate Christian colouring. In 
place of Ghazzali’s Muslim authorities, Barhebraeus invokes the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, the Church Fathers of the fourth century 
AD, and some more parochial figures; 12 indeed the second section is 
devoted entirely to a collection of material of this kind which tends to dis¬ 
courage rebuke. In place of Ghazzali’s examples of legitimate differences 
between law-schools, he cites the differing practice of Syrians and Greeks 
with regard to the day of the week on which they break their fast: each 
group inherits its practice from its teachers and fathers, neither is in sin, 
and neither may rebuke the other. 13 In place of wrongs in mosques, we 
have sins committed in churches - though there is no lack of common 
ground. As to banquets, Barhebraeus has to limit his attack on liquor to 
excessive drinking, as opposed to the presence of wine as such. 14 But one 
of Ghazzali’s arguments is effortlessly adopted by Barhebraeus: the 
rebulcer must be a believer, since rebuking is vindicating the faith, and how 
could one who is not a believer do that? 15 All that has changed here is the 
faith in which one has to believe. 

There is nevertheless one difference between the two accounts that is of 
fundamental significance. Ghazzall, like the Muslim scholars in general, is 
talking about a duty of believers as such. Barhebraeus, by contrast, limits 


8 See above, ch. 16, 446. 

9 Barhebraeus, Ethicon , ed. Bedjan, 333.19; compare above, ch. 16, 436. Likewise 
Barhebraeus tells us in his second level that one is not to investigate (Id n ’aqqeb) a sin that 
has been committed in private ( ibid ., 334.17; compare above, ch. 16, 438). 

10 Ibid ., 339.14; compare above, ch. 16, 446. Such harshness is exceptional; the duty in 
respect of rulers does not normally go beyond instruction and admonition (cf. above, ch. 
16, notes 33f, 121). 

11 Ibid ., 340.12; compare above, ch. 16,446. Barhebraeus uses the term pcirr(h)esiyb to refer 
to the lost outspokenness (cf. above, ch. 19, note 11). 

12 See, for example, ibid ., 330.4, 330.7, 330.12, 332.2. 

13 Ibid ., 333.20; compare above, ch. 16, 436f. 

14 Ibid ., 339.3; compare above, ch. 16, 444f. By contrast, there is no disagreement with 
regard to troupes of musicians. 15 Ibid., 333.7; compare above, ch. 16, 429f. 
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the duty of admonition and rebuke to those who wield ecclesiastical 
authority. He is, in other words, a clericalist of a kind we did not discover 
even among the Imam! Shl'ites. This doctrine is formally inscribed in his 
account of the first of the four elements: the rebulcer, he says, must be 
someone in authority ( resha ), such as a bishop, priest or deacon. The 
reason is that rebuke ( kuwwdnd) is a form of command ( puqdand ), and 
orders are issued to an inferior, not to a superior or an equal. 16 This stipu¬ 
lation is doubdess linked to another noteworthy departure of Barhebraeus 
from Ghazzali’s account: the rebulcer must be virtuous ( kfnd) himself. 17 
It also underlies the most significant divergence from Ghazzali’s pattern of 
levels. For Barhebraeus, the fifth level is threat, as in Ghazzali’s sixth level; 
but while Ghazzali is talking about the threat of violence, for Barhebraeus 
what is threatened is exclusion from the Christian community. 18 His next 
level is harsh talk combined with the reality of such exclusion. 19 His seventh 
and last level is indeed violence, but he raises the possibility mainly to 
dismiss it. It is not for churchmen to act like the secular rulers of this world, 
who use punishment and force to rein in the wicked. And if a blow is occa¬ 
sionally needed, others should administer it. 20 At this point he considers an 
objection: if it is blameworthy to strike a sinner, how could Jesus have used 
a whip in cleansing the Temple? 21 The answer is that he used the whip only 
to drive out dumb animals, not to strike those who were selling them, who 
were rational beings; thus in the case of those who were selling doves, he 
used admonition, not violence. 22 Finally, in the discussion of rebuking 
rulers, Barhebraeus concerns himself exclusively with the role of the relig¬ 
ious leader (resh tawditd). 23 

This leaves one feature of the Christianisation of Ghazzali’s doctrine 
that is of some comparative interest. Barhebraeus opens his account with 
a section-heading announcing the point that the duty to rebuke others is 
not one of solitaries (ihiddye) but rather of those who hold authority 
(mdabbrdne ), 24 The correction ( turrdsd) of others, he explains, is the 


16 Ibid. , 333.4; contrast Ghazzali’s rejection of the idea that the ruler’s permission is required 
for forbidding wrong (above, ch. 16, 430f.). 

17 Ibid., 333.8; contrast above, ch. 16, 430. 

18 Ibid., 335.16; contrast above, ch. 16, 440f. 

19 Ibid., 335.19; cf. above, ch. 16, 439f. 

20 Ibid., 336.7; contrast above, ch. 16, 441. Barhebraeus ignores Ghazzall’s armed bands. 

21 Ibid., 336.16. The reference is to John 2:15 (cf. above, ch. 19, note 133). 

22 The reference is to John 2:16, where Jesus tells the dove-sellers to Take these things 
hence’. 23 Barhebraeus, Ethicon, ed. Bedjan, 339.9. 

24 Ibid., 329.18. I follow Teule in translating ihiddye as ‘solitaries’ (see the introduction to 
the first volume of his translation, xxvi, xxxv no. 11); however, the term can also refer to 
monks - just as, etymologically speaking, a ‘monk’ is a solitary ( monachos ). 
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business of those whom God has appointed to proclaim His message: 
prophets, apostles, bishops, priests, deacons. By contrast, solitaries have 
only the duty of caring for their own persons, not for others. 25 In other 
words, they have dropped out of society, and can thus have no duty to 
rebuke those whom they have left behind. Thanks to the Sufis, this idea is 
not totally unfamiliar to us. 26 But its centrality in the account of forbid¬ 
ding wrong that we owe to Barhebraeus highlights its marginality on the 
Islamic side of the fence. Ghazzali himself, in a discussion of the advan¬ 
tages of the solitary life ( c uzla ), includes among them the fact that the sol¬ 
itary is not exposed to situations in which he would incur the duty of 
forbidding wrong. 27 It is an exigent and onerous duty: you fall into sin if 
you keep silent, and if you do not, you are likely to end up in the position 
of someone who tries to prop up a wall that is keeling over: when it falls 
on you, you wish you had left it alone. 28 But the Muslim solitary, on this 
view, merely avoids situations that would trigger the duty; his choice of 
lifestyle does nothing to exclude him from it in principle. 


25 Barhebraeus, Etliicon , ed. Bedjan, 330.5. Cf. above, ch. 19, note 10. 

26 See esp. above, ch. 16, note 2 8 8 . 27 Ghazzali. Ihvci’. 2:208.26. 28 Ibid., 208.35. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


To 236 note 69: 

The work of Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn Ya'qub is published (ed. ‘A. M. aTHibshl, 
San'a 5 1996). 

To 396 note 19: 

The forthcoming study mentioned here is P. Crone and F. Zimmermann, The 
epistle of Salim ibn Dhakwan , Oxford 2000. 

To 478 note 73: 

A more striking example is found in the Turkish translation of a letter written by 
imam Yahya to the Ottoman governor in 1324/1906. Here he swears that he is 
not seeking power (riydset dd'iyesinde degilim), and that he has no ambition beyond 
forbidding wrong (emr-i ma’rufve nehy-i miinkerden bafia evnelimizyokdur). See 
(Mehmed) Memduh (Pasha) (d. 1343/1925), Yemen isldhdti , Istanbul 1325 
{mail), 104.4, drawn to my attention by §iikru Hanioglu. 



INDEX 


This index includes thematic entries, many of which will be found as sub-entries grouped 
together under “forbidding wrong” and “forbidding wrong, duty of.” The former deals with 
what one is to forbid, how, and to whom. The latter treats questions of obligation. Wherever 
there is a doctrinal issue at stake, with divergent opinions, these entries are broken down by 
the various sects and schools in the manner used throughout the book. Note especially that, 
according to this arrangement, modern developments in ImamI Shl'ism are listed under 
“modern developments,” not under “Imamls.” 
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470 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-JIlI (d. 561/1166), 129f., 
137f., 139, 161 n. 115, 162, 468 n. 
296, 486 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Taghlibl (d. 1135/1723), 
159 n. 105 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (d. 32/652f.), 
480 n. 85 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abl Layla (d. 82/ 
701), 231 n. 26 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan (d. 1285/ 
1869), 175f., 178 n. 92 
‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam al-San‘anI (d. 
211/827), 39 n. 37, 335 ' 
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c Abd al-Samad ibn 'Umar al-Wa'iz (d. 
397/1007), 120 

'Abd al-Wahhab ibn 'Abd al-Rahman (r. 

171-208/788-824), 397, 398 
'Abd al-Wahhab ibn Sulayman (d. 

1153/1741), 166 n.4 
'Abdallah ibn al-'Abbas, see Ibn 'Abbas 
'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz al-'Anqari (d. 
1373/1953), 181 

'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-'AzTz al-'Umarl (d. 

184/800f.), 58f., 69, 73, 78 n. 236 
'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (d. 

214/829), 384 n. 209 
'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al-Latlf (d. 

1339/1920), 181 n. 103 
'Abdallah ibn Abl Bakr al-Khatlb (7th/13di 
cent.), 590 n. 15 

'Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 

290/903), 108, 124 n. 66 
'Abdallah ibn 'All (d. 147/764f.), 64f. 
'Abdallah ibn 'Amr ibn al-'As (d. 

65/684f.), 74 

'Abdallah ibn Farrukh, see Ibn Farrukh 
'Abdallah ibn Hasan (d. 1378/1959), 

185 

'Abdallah ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim (fl. 

later 3rd/9th), 37 n. 21, 248 n. 145 
'Abdallah ibn Lutf al-Barl al-Kibs! (d. 

1173/1759f.), 251 
'Abdallah ibn Marwan al-Fariql (d. 

703/1303), 355 n. 138 
'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud, see Ibn Mas'ud 
'Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abd al- 

Wahhab (d’. 1242/1826f.), 170-3, 
174 

'Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ashajj (d. 
286/899f.j, 386 

'Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Sulaym (d. 

1351/1932), 181 n. 104 
'Abdallah ibn Mus'ab al-Zubayrl fl . later 
2nd/8th cent.), 70 
'Abdallah ibn Sa'ud (r. 

1229-33/1814-18), 168 n. 16, 

173, 174 

'Abdallah ibn Shubruma, see Ibn Shubruma 
'Abdallah ibn Tahir (d. 230/844), 101 n. 

153, 104 n. 171, 123 n. 59 
'Abdallah ibn Ubayy, 34 n. 10 
'Abdallah ibn 'Umar, see Ibn 'Umar 
'Abdallah ibn Wahb al-Rasibl (d. 38/658), 
394 n. 4 

'Abdallah ibn Yahya al-Kindl (d. 

130/747f.), 396 

'Abduh, Muhammad (d. 1323/1905), 

507, 51 Of., 516, 549 n. 305, 550 
Abna 5 , 57f., 59 
Abraham, 313 


Abraham Maimonides (d. AD 1237), 573 
n. 69 

Abrahamov, B., 229 n. 14 
abrogation of Koranic texts, 30, 440 n. 86 
Abu T'Abbas al-Abbar (d. 290/903), 49 n. 
18 

Abu T'Abbas al-Sarraj (d. 313/925), 348, 
501 

Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi (active 
200/816), 461 

Abu 'Abdallah al-Basrl (d. 369/980), 203, 
205 

Abu 'Abdallah al-KhabbazI (d. 

497/1103f.), 348 n. 71 
Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad ibn Bakr (d. 

440/1048f.), 404 n. 80 
Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad al-Qurashl 
(Sufi), 463 n. 259 

Abu 'Abdallah al-Shl'I (d. 298/911), 
302-4,584n.l51 

Abu 'All al-Hashiml (d. 428/1037), 124 n. 
75 

Abu 'All al-JubbaT, see Jubba’T, Abu 'All al- 
Abu 'All al-Manl'T (d. 463/1071), 348 
Abu 'All al-MasIlI (fl. second half of 

6th/12th cent.), 373, 453 n. 176 
Abu 'All al-Rajrajl (second half of 8th/14th 
cent.), 492 n. 193, 500 
Abu T'Aliya (d. 90/708f.), 22f. 

Abu 'Ammar 'Abd al-Kafi fl. 

mid-6th/12th cent.), 397 n. 27 
Abu Bakr (r. 11-13/632-4), 35f., 156 n. 

86 

Abu Bakr al-AqfalT (5th/llth cent.), 493f., 
517 n. 84 

Abu Bakr al-Asamm, see Asamm 
Abu Bakr ibn Khayr al-Ishblll (d. 

575/1179), 365 n. 50 
Abu Bakr ibn Maymun (commentator on 
Juwaynl), 346 nn. 54f., 530 
Abu Bakr al-Khabbaz (5th/llth cent.), 

494 

Abu Bakr al-Khallal, see Khallal 
Abu Bakr al-Marrudhl (d. 275/888), 116 
n. 8 

Abu Bakr al-RazI, see Jassas 
Abu Bakr al-Shibll (d. 334/945f.), 462 n. 
257 

Abu TBarakat al-Nasafi (d. 701/1301), 
314f. 

Abu Butayyin 'Abdallah ibn 'Abd al- 
Rahman (d. 1282/1865), 179 
Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 275/889), 39 n. 
37, 57, 335 

Abu Dawud al-TayalisI (d. 204/819), 335 
Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl (d. 32/652f.), 48, 

62 
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Abu 4-Faraj al-Isbaham (d. 356/967), 

23If., 396 

Abu 4-Fath ibn Barhan (d. 518/1124), 

451 

Abu 4-Futuh-i RazI (first half of 6th/12th 
cent.), 252 n. 2, 265 n. 86, 267 n. 
97, 272 

Abu Hals al-Hamadhanl (d. 554/1159), 
355 

Abu Hafs Siraj al-DIn (d. 749/1349), 128 
n. 104 

Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767f.), 4 n. 4, 5-10, 
51, 53, 152 n. 49,241 n. 98, 
307-11, 314 n. 48, 324, 334, 335, 
478 

Abu 4-Hasan al-Karkhl (d. 340/952), 335 
n. 194 

Abu 4-Hasan al-‘Ukbari (d. 468/1076), 
115 n. 3 

Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I, see Jubba’I, Abu 
Hashim al- 

Abu 4-Hawari al-Ma'nl (3rd/9th cent.), 
411 

Abu 4-Hawari Muhammad ibn al-Hawari 
(fl. c. 300/912), 405 n. 86, 408, 
417 n. 180 

Abu Hayyan al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344), 

' 17, 365 n. 49 

Abu Hilal al-'Askari (writing in 395/1005), 
472 

Abu ’1-Hudhayl (d. 227/8411'.?), 197 n. 12 

Abu Hurayra (d. 58/677f.), 53 n. 47, 69, 
78 

Abu 4-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044), 
135f., 204, 206 n. 65, 210 n. 74, 
211 n. 78, 217-23, 225f, 243 n. 
110, 244 n. 112, 271, 279 n. 192, 
280, 296, 317, 319, 344 n. 41 
school of, 208 n. 71, 210 n. 74, 215 n. 
99, 218-23, 225f., 242 n. 104, 246, 
268 n. 104, 278, 281 n. 211, 317 

Abu 'Imran al-FasI (d. 430/1039), 387 

Abu Ishaq al-Fazari (d. 186/802), 66 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Qays (5th/llth 
cent.), 417 n. 181 

Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI (d. 476/1083), 343, 
348 n. 71, 356 

Abu 'Isma, see Nuh ibn Abl Maryam al- 
MarwazI 

Abu Ja'far (d. 470/1077), 119f. 

Abu Jundab al-Hudhall (Jahill poet), 568 
n. 36 

Abu 4-Layth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983), 
23 n. 44, 310, 312-14, 318 n. 79, 
324, 325 n. 138, 359, 420 n. 205, 
446, 461 

Abu Mahalll (d. 1022/1613), 389 


Abu Mansur al-Jawahqi (d. 540/1145), 

125 

Abu Maysara (d. 337/948f.), 384 n. 208 
Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157/773f.), 231, 394 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abda (first half of 
3rd/9th cent.), 156 
Abu Muhammad al-Ansari (fl. early 
3rd/9th cent.), 385 
Abu Muhammad Jamal (first half of 
4th/10th cent.), 400 

Abu Muhammad al-Khallal (d. 439/1047), 
129 n. 113 

Abu Muhammad al-Tamlml (d. 

488/1095), 89 n. 12, 124 
Abu Mushir (d. 218/833), 41 
Abu Muslim (d. 137/755), 3-5, 6 n. 15, 

51 n. 29, 62, 338 n. 217, 490, 492 
Abu 4-Mu’thir al-Salt ibn Khamls (3rd/9th 
cent.), 396 n. 16, 405-7, 411 n. 
126, 425 

Abu Mutl' al-Balkhl (d. 199/814), 9 n. 27, 
57, 311 n. 27, 316 

Abu ’1-Muzaffar al-BarruwI (d. 567/1172), 
120 n. 43 

Abu 4-Nadr al-TusI (d. 344/955), 348 n. 
71 ’ 

Abu Nu'aym al-Fadl ibn Dukayn (d. 
219/834), 68, 70f. 

Abu Nuh Sa'Id ibn Zanghil (second half of 
4th/10th cent.), 403 
Abu Nuh Yusuf (second half of 6th/12th 
cent.), 403 

Abu Qahtan Khalid ibn Qahtan (3rd/9th 
cent.), 405 n. 86 

Abu 4-Qasim al-Balkhl, alias Ka'bl (d. 

319/931), 199, 200 n. 27, 204, 
225, 269, 308 n. 5 

Abu 4-Qasim al-Hawsaml (first half of 
5th/11th cent.), 237, 241 
Abu 4-Qasim ibn Manda al-Isbahanl (d. 

470/1078), 115 n. 3 
Abu 4-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072), 
343 n. 36 

Abu 4-RabI' al-Sufi (second half of 
2nd/8th cent.), 81 
Abu Rakwa (d. 397/1007), 389 
Abu Sa'd al-Baqqal (d. 506/1112), 119, 
121, 124 

Abu Safiyya, 'Abd al-Wahhab Rashid, 519 
' n. 97 

Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri (d. 74/693), 33-5, 39 
n. 35,48 n. 17, 598 

Abu 4-Salah (d. 447/10551'.), 265, 268, 
271, 273, 274, 278f., 281 n. 208, 
289 

Abu Salih Jannun (first half of 4th/10th 
cent.), 403 
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Abu Salih al-JIlI (d. 633/1236), 126 n. 87 
Abu Shuqqa, c Abd al-Hallm Muhammad, 
520 

Abu Sufyan Mahbub ibn al-Rahll Jl. later 
2nd/8th cent.), 395 

Abu Sulayman al-Daranl (d. 205/820f.), 
462 

Abu ’l-Su'ud (d. 982/1574), 21 n. 37, 

317, 338 

Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 424/1032f.), 203, 
207 n. 69, 210 nn. 74 and 76, 211 
n. 78, 225, 232 n. 32, 236, 251 n. 
167 

Abu Talib al-RazI (d. c. 522/1128), 451 n. 
157 

Abu Tammam Jl. first half of 4th/10th 
cent.), 308 n. 5 

Abu 'Ubayd (d. 224/838f.), 335 
Abu 'Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah (d. 18/639), 26 
n. 58 

Abu 'Umar al-Talamankl (d. 429/1038), 
387 

Abu Ya'la ibn al-Farra 3 (d. 458/1066), xii 
n.9,123fi,129-39, 205, 224, 309 
n. 14, 318 n. 79, 340 n. 5, 345 n. 45 
Abu TYaqzan (r. 260-81/874-94), 398 
Abu Yazld Makhlad ibn Kaydad (d. 
336/947), 397 

Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798), 9 n. 28, 238f. n. 
81, 309 n. 13 

Abu Zakariyya 5 Yahya (second half of 
6th/12th cent.), 403 

Abu Zayd al-'AlawT Jl. later 3rd/9th cent.), 
233 n. 39 

Abu Zayd, Nasr Hamid, 522f. n. 123 
Aden, 590 

'Adi, Yasir Muhammad al-, 524, 550 
admonition, 16, 24, 28, 29 n. 76, 33, 37 
n.22, 5Of., 53-5, 58, 64, 67-70, 72, 
73, 76 n. 222, 77-80, 90, 93, 96, 
99, 129, 135, 141, 229, 239 n. 83, 
244, 255, 257£, 265, 284, 322, 

380, 383, 417, 449 n. 138, 465, 

471 n. 8, 496, 516, 523, 547 n. 

296, 549 n. 303, 570f, 574f., 577, 
580, 581,600-2 

see also civility; counsel; exhortation; 
informing; preaching; rebuking 
privately; rudeness; tongue 
adultery, see sexual immorality 
adverse consequences of forbidding wrong 
arrest/imprisonment, 63, 80, 117, 128, 
134 n. 141,150, 340 n. 5, 360, 

501,524 
arson, 209 

attacked with sword, 493 
beating/flogging/whipping, 54, 66, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 76 n. 222, 99, 127, 134 


n. 141, 149, 209, 281 n. 211, 313, 
329, 340 n. 5, 360, 400, 433, 501 
bloody nose, 538 
crucifixion, 102 n. 156, 502 
death, 3-11, 29f, 39, 43, 47 n. 9, 54, 
59, 61, 62, 72, 98f, 101 n. 152, 

102 n. 156, 128fi, 135, 201, 209, 
309, 316, 332 n. 184, 366, 384, 
400, 416 n. 175, 420, 432 n. 40, 
433, 476, 492, 501 
disapproval, 173, 175 
false accusations, 75 
fistfight, 185 
garment ripped, 11, 384 
home sacked, 119 

humiliation, 42f., 53, 55, 98 n. 125, 

134, 385 n. 219 
loss of friends, 62, 75, 571 
loss of property, 134 n. 141, 281 
loss of social standing, 209, 434f. 
pelted with melon rind, 186 
tear gas, 515 
thrown in sea, 458 
thrown to wild beast, 464 
told to mind own business, 498£, 585 n. 

2, 59If., 593, 595 
torture, 99 

verbal abuse, 98, 99, 177£, 209, 280, 
313, 337 n. 216, 360, 556 
see also fitna ; forbidding wrong, duty of; 
martyrdom 
Afghanistan, 522, 552 
Aflah (r. 208-58/824-72), 397f. 

Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl (d. 1389/1970), 
300 

Aghbari, Salim ibn Sayf ibn Hamad al-, 422 
n. 224 

Aghlabids, 385 

ahammiyya , see relative weight 
ahl al-dhimma , see non-Muslims 
ahl al-hadlth , see traditionists 
Ahmad ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab (d. 

800/1398), 355 

Ahmad ibn 'Atiyya al-Kufi, see Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Salt al-Himmanl 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, see Ibn Hanbal 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Naysaburl Jl. later 
4th/10th cent.), 302f. 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Barth! (d. 

280/893f), 124 n. 66 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Salt al- 
Himmanl (d. 308/921),’ 4 n. 4 
Ahmad ibn Nasr al-Khuza'I (d. 231/846), 

5 If., 105, 107 

Ahmad ibn Sa'Id (r. c. 1167-88/1754-75), 
407 

Ahmad ibn Sa'Id al-Ribati (d. after 
243/857), 123 n. 59 
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Ahmad al-Kanm ibn al-Mukhtar ibn Ziyad 
(writing c. 1398/1978), 379 n. 168 
Ahsa 5 , al-, 179, 188 
Ahura Mazda, 581 

'A’isha (d. 57/678), 142 n. 199, 521 n. 

118 

Akbarl, Muhammad Rida, 541 n. 253, 

556f' n. 361 

Akbarzada, Mahmud, 552f. n. 327 
Akhavi, S., 532 n. 199 
Akhbarls, 288, 298, 536, 541 n. 246, 548 
n. 300 

Al al-Munkadir, 70 n. 171 
Al al-Shaykh (Saudi Arabia), 185 
Al Bu Sa c Id dynasty, 407 
Alamut, 303f. 

AlbanI, Nasir al-Dln al-, 520 

Albert the Great (d. AD 1280), 575 n. 90 

alcohol, see wine 

Aleppo, 457 n. 213 

Alexandria, 302, 304, 373, 459, 461, 479 
Algeria, 522 n. 122, 530 n. 183 
Algiers, 515 

'All ibn 'Abdallah al-Khazrajl (d. 

539/1145), 373 n. 108 
'All ibn Abl Talib (d. 40/661), 30 n. 77, 
38, 52 n. 39, 99, 142 n. 199, 229 n. 
11, 231 n. 26, 238 n. 78, 241 n. 99, 
254 n. 12, 255, 259, 260 nn. 50 
and 54, 266 n. 89, 483 n. 108 
'All ibn Abl Talib Foundation, 546 n. 286 
'All ibn Amir Kiya Malatl (d. 781/1379f.), 
236 

'All ibn al-Husayn (d. 94/712), 77 
'All ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Hadl (Jl . early 
7th/13th), 243 n. 110 
'All ibn Muhammad al-GhaznawI 
(mid-6th/12th cent.), 236 
'All ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-RazI 
(writing 689/1291), 457 n. 208 
'All ibn Muhammad ibn al-Walld (d. 
612/1215), 304 

'All ibn Muhammad al-Marrakushl (Jl . mid 
7th/13th cent.), 467 
'All ibn Sulayman al-'Abbas! (governor of 
Egypt 169-71/786-7), 471f. 

'All al-Qarl al-HarawI (d. 1014/1606), xii 
n. 9, 266 n. 90, 317-20, 430 n. 22, 
454, 463 n. 258 

'All al-Rida (d. 203/818), 37 n. 23, 253 n. 

5, 254 n. 12,259, 260 n. 50 
'All Zayn al-'Abidln (d. 94/712), 261 n. 

55 

'Alids, 207 n. 67, 216, 227, 228 
'Alids forbidding wrong, 76, 196, 223, 
232 n. 32 

forbidding wrongs of 'Alids, 69 
philo-'Alid sentiments, 142 


rebellion, 9, 76, 231, 232 n. 32, 234f., 
237 

visiting 'Alid tombs, 117 n. 22, 260 n. 

50 

see also pilgrimage 

'Allama al-Hilll, al- (d. 726/1325), 264f., 
266 n. 89, 267, 268, 271f., 272, 
274f., 276, 281 nn. 213f., 284 n. 
221, 286, 290 n. 255, 296 n. 293, 
299 

Almohads, 389, 454, 456 n. 197, 458 
Almoravids, 389, 456 
almsgiving, 15, 21 n. 30 
Alp Arslan (r. 455-65/1063-73), 348 
'AlthI, 'Abd al-Rahlm ibn Muhammad al- 
(d. 685/1286), 128, 517 n. 84 
'AlthI, Ahmad ibn 'All al- (d. 503/1110), 
li5n. 3 

'AlthI, Ishaq al- (d. 634/1236), 115 n. 3, 
127f., 141, 143 

AlusI, Mahmud al- (d. 1270/1854), 506 
Amedroz, H. F., 464 
Americans, America, 530, 585, 587 n. 7, 
591, 594 n. 25 

AmidI, Sayf al-Dln al- (d. 631/1233), 330 
nn. 169 and 171, 348-50, 376, 

453 

Amlnl, Ibrahim, 548 n. 300 
'Amir ibn Khamls al-Malikl (d. 

1346/1928), 422 n. 224 
'Ammar al-Duhnl (d. 133/750f.), 35 n. 10 
amr bil-ma c ruj al -, see forbidding wrong 
'Amr ibn al-Husayn al-'Anbarl (2nd/8th 
cent.), 396 n. 18 

'Amr ibn Ma'dI Karib (Jl . first half of 
lst/7th cent.), 568 n. 37 
'Amr ibn 'Ubayd (d. 144/761), 53, 76, 
196f., 204 

'Amrl, Jalal al-Dln al-, 507f., 511, 514 n. 

56, 516, 525, 527 
Anas ibn Malik (d. 91/709f.), 63 
Anatolia, 10, 316, 329 
Anbar, 63 
Andalusia, 466 
see also Spain 
angel cults, 174 n. 57 
animals 

animal sports, 300 n. 319 
animals forbidding wrong, 83, 259 n. 44 
forbidding wrongs of animals, 244 n. 
114, 437f. 

frogs and mice used as bait, 93, 103 
maltreatment, 68, 103 n. 168, 592 
monkeys used for entertainment, 93 
owl, 567 n. 31 
pigeon-fancying, 300 
as obstructions in street, 444, 510 
Ansaris, 63 
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‘Ansi, Qadi Ahmad ibn Qasim al- (d. 

1390/1.970), 151 n. 169 
anthropomorphists, 142, 240 n. 87, 246 n. 
133, 251 n. 169,437 
alleged denial of duty, 49, 234, 336f. 
see also Hashwiyya 
Anushirwan (r. AD 531-79), 124 
apostasy, 522 n. 123 
‘Aqaba, second meeting at, 49 
Aquinas, Thomas (d. AD 1274), 574-8 
Arabia 

Hanbalism, 165-92 
pre-Islamic, 563-9, 584 
Arberry, A. J., 13 n. 1 
Aristotle (d. 322 BC), 561 
Armenia, Armenians, 341, 477 
armed bands (forbidding wrong), 475 
Ghazzall, 441, 456-8, 474 n. 26 
Hanafis, 321-3, 329 
Hanbalites, 140, 162 n. 119, 178 n. 90 
Ibadls, 402 
Malikls, 372, 391 
modern developments, 518, 527f. 
non-Muslims, 602 n. 20 (Barhebraeus) 
Zaydls, 246 

see also arms/armed conflict; army; hand; 
killing; permission of rulers/state; 
rulers/state; violence 
arms/armed conflict (forbidding wrong 
with), 474-6, 491, 582 
biographical literature, 9, 51, 52f., 79 
Ghazzall, 431,441,456-8 
Hanafis, 309, 320, 321-3, 329, 335, 336 
n. 208, 336-8 

Hanbalites, 97, 128, 135 n. 147, 137 n. 

165, 139, 157, 171 n. 38, 173 
Ibadls, 400f.,413f.,426 
ImamTs, 254, 267 n. 97, 269, 270 n. 115 
Jahiz, 473 n. 23 

Malikls, 367, 372, 378, 390, 391f. 
modern developments, 525 n. 138, 527 
Murjfites, 308 n. 5 
Mutazilites, 197, 198, 199, 201, 204, 
211, 217 n. 102,224, 226 
Shafi'ites, 341, 342, 346, 347 
Sufis, 465 

Zaydls, 230, 231 n. 26, 235 n. 46, 238 
n. 76,244,248,251 
see also armed bands; army; hand; holy 
war; killing; permission of 
rulers/state; rebellion; rulers/state; 
terrorism; violence; whips 
army (forbidding wrong), 244 
see also warriors 

arrest/imprisonment (as forbidding 

wrong), 70, 81, 127, 176 n. 73, 184 
n. 119, 189 n. 144, 190 
see also adverse consequences 


arson 

as forbidding wrong, 117 n. 21, 525 n. 
138 

forbidding arson, 240 n. 86, 405 
see also adverse consequences 
Asad (tribe), 82 

Asamm, Abu Bakr al- (d. 200/815f.), 

197f., 204, 206 n. 63, 344 
Asbagh ibn Zayd (d. 159/775f.), 68, 75 
ascetics (forbidding wrong), 58, 68fi, 72, 
98, 355 n. 138, 384 n. 209, 389, 
499, 500, 563, 583 n. 139 
see also monks; poetry; solitaries; Sufis 
Asfijab, 11 

A‘sha Bahila (Jahill poet), 17 n. 16 
Ash'ari (d. 324/935f.), 197f., 204, 206 n. 
63,358 

Ash'arites, 26 n. 55, 346 n. 56 
forbidding wrong, 315, 330, 339fi, 343, 
346 n. 54, 347, 348-52, 363 n. 33, 
446 n. 125 

quarrels with Hanbalites, 119fi, 146 n. 5, 
148 

see also Malikls 

Ashhab ibn c Abd al- c AzIz (d. 204/820), 
384 n. 209 

AshtiyanI, Muhammad Rida, 541 n. 246, 
542 n. 255 

Asifi, Muhammad MahdT al-, 551 n. 318 
‘Aslr, 478’ 

associates (forbidding associates), 172 
astrology, 494 

‘Ata, c Abd al-Qadir Ahmad, 522 n. 122 
Atfayyish, Muhammad ibn Yusuf (d. 

1332/i914), 19 n. 23, 399 n. 36, 
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22-4, 167 

enjoining obedience (as commanding 
right), 22 

escalation (forbidding wrong) 

Ghazzall, 431, 438-41 
Hanafis, 312, 315, 317 n. 68, 319 n. 91, 
32If., 336 n. 206, 337 
Hanbalites, 99, 132, 137 
Ibadls, 403,413 

Imamls, 256, 263 n. 68, 264, 283f. 
Malilds, 371 

Mu'tazilites, 198, 201, 202, 210f., 217 
n. 102 

non-Muslims, 575 (Christianity), 578 n. 
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Zaydls, 230, 238, 244, 246, 248 n. 148 
eschatological traditions, 39-42, 45 n. 66, 
256, 260, 262 n. 63, 529 
Ess, J. van, 3 n. 1, 5 n. 7, 8 n. 25, 8f. n. 27, 
22 n. 38, 82, 99 n. 137, 401 n. 49, 
566 n. 28, 584 n. 148 
ethics, 494-7 
eulogies of Icings, 172 
Europe, 531 
Eve, 483 n. 107 
exhortation, 96, 435, 439, 446 
see also admonition; counsel; informing; 
preaching; tongue 
exilarch, 570, 572 n. 64 
exile, 177 
extravagance, 445 
see also wastefulness 

Fadil, Jawad, 553 n. 327 
Fadl Allah, Muhammad Husayn, 539, 541 
n. 246 

Fadl ibn al-Hawari (d. 278/892), 408 
Fadl ibn Sahl (d. 202/818), 337 n. 212 
Fakhkh, 232 

Faklir al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210), 18 n. 
18, 19 n. 22, 24 n. 48, 26f., 30 n. 
79, 339 n. 2, 346 n. 54, 348 n. 73, 
491 n. 179, 550 n. 312, 582 
Faklir al-Muhaqqiqln (d. 771/1370), 272 
n. 13i,290n. 255 


Fakiham, Taj al-Din al- (d. 734/1234), 

319 n. 88, 374-6, 378 
Fallaci, Oriana, 595 

family (forbidding family members), 93f., 
485, 520f., 547 

see also children; household; husbands; 
kin; parents; sisters; wives 
family of the Prophet, 118, 227, 241 n. 99 
forbidding wrong, 234, 236, 262 n. 63, 
473 n. 21 
see also 'Alids 

fard 'ala 3 l-kifdya , see forbidding wrong, 
duty of 

fard c ayn , see forbidding wrong, duty of 
FarrazadhI (Jl . late 5th/llth cent.), 206 n. 

63, 211 n. 78, 216f. n. 102 
FashnI (writing in 978/1570), 453 
Fast, Howard, 5Ilf. n. 45 
fasting, 601 (Barhebraeus) 

Fatimah Jinnah Medical College, 519 
Fatimids, 302f., 355, 389 
Fayd, see Muhsin al-Fayd 
Faysal ibn Turk! (r. 1249-54/1834-8 and 
1259-82/1843-65), 175,176, 177, 
178 nn. 90 and 92 

feasts/festivals, 33, 91 n. 21, 111 n. 241, 
443,598 

see also Nawruz; Ramadan; Sada 
Fez, 373 n. 110, 387, 388, 390 n. 256, 

492 n. 193 

fighting, see armed bands; arms/armed 

conflict; hand; quarrelling; rebellion; 
violence 

fishing, see animals 
fitna 

disorder, 41 n. 47, 322, 350 n. 84, 431, 
441,446 

sedition, 320 n. 97, 336, 367 
temptation, 55, 240 n. 88 
see also rebellion 

flutes/pipes, 90, 97 n. 99, 149, 182 n. 

111,412,438 
food, see dietary law 
forbidding wrong, xi-xii 

Who is obligated to forbid wrong? 
see 'Abbasids; 'Alids; animals; armed 
bands; ascetics; boys; bystanders; 
censor; Christians; clergy; common 
people; Companions of the 
Prophet; counsellors; family of the 
Prophet; groups; infirm; intention; 
invalids; journalists; judges; 
knowledge of fact; knowledge of 
right and wrong; legal competence; 
lunatics; missionaries; monks; 
Muhajirun; non-Muslims; Orthodox 
caliphs; police; police chiefs; 
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forbidding wrong, (cont.) 

powerful/superiors; preachers; 
privacy; probity; prophets; 
rulers/state; saints; scholars; sinners; 
slaves; solitaries; Sufis; teachers; 
three qualities; tripartite division of 
labor; warriors; women 

Who are the targets of forbidding 
wrong? 

see 'Abbasids; 'Alids; animals; 

anthropomorphists; associates; boys; 
children; Christians; druggists; 
family; friends; Hanbalites; heresy; 
Hindus; household; husbands; Jews; 
judges; kin; legal competence; 
lunatics; military leaders; minors; 
money-changers; muezzins; mufti', s; 
neighbours; non-Muslims; old 
people; parents; peasants; police 
chiefs; polytheists; 
powerful/superiors; preachers; 
Qadarls; Rafidls; rulers/state; 
scholars; slaves; story-tellers; 
strangers; Sufis; teachers; tenants; 
wives; women; zindiqs ; Zoroastrians 

What wrongs are to be forbidden? 

see angel cults; animals; apostasy; arson; 
banquets; baths; beards; blasphemy; 
books; booty; boys; bribery; bugles; 
buses; cafes; cars; churches; cinema; 
clothing; coffee; commerce; 
contracts; cremation; crucifixion; 
dancing; destruction of offending 
objects; dietary law; divorce; drugs; 
drums; drunks; eating; Eau de 
Cologne; eulogies of kings; 
extravagance; feasts/festivals; 
flutes/pipes; foul language; funerals; 
gait; gambling; games; gossip; 
gramophones; hair; heresy; homes; 
images; imitation of opposite sex; 
injustice; innovation; insults; jewelry; 
joking; kidnapping; Koran; Koranic 
recitation; legs; lutes; lying; 
mandolins; markets; marriage; 
marriage-halls; medicines; minstrels; 
miserliness; mosques; motorcycles; 
mourning; mouth organs; muezzins; 
murder; music; musical instruments; 
Nawruz; non-Muslims; nudity; 
photographs; plundering; poetry; 
polytheists; pornography; prayer; 
profanity; prostitution; pulpit; 
quarrelling; qunut\ radio; Ramadan; 
rape; religious singing; revelry; 
robbery; rulers/state; Sabbath¬ 
breaking; Sada; saint cults; 


scandalous talk; self-destructiveness; 
sexual immorality; singing; sipping 
paint; sisters; slander; slaves; 
smoking; sodomy; speeding; story¬ 
tellers; street; Sufis; synagogues; 
tambourines; taverns; taxes; ta'ziya 
performances; television; temporary 
marriage; theft; tombs; toys; trams; 
unbelief; usury; vessels of gold and 
silver; videotapes; vinegar; war-cries; 
wastefulness; weddings; wine; 
women; wrong; Zoroastrians 
How does one forbid wrong? 
see admonition; armed bands; 
arms/armed conflict; 
arrest/imprisonment; arson; 
avoiding/leaving; beatings; civility; 
conversion; counsel; demolition of 
homes; destruction of offending 
objects; enjoining belief; enjoining 
obedience; escalation; exhortation; 
exile; frowning; groups; hand; heart; 
holy war; homes; informing; insults; 
intention; killing; Koranic recitation; 
lying; manifesting disapproval; 
markets; mosques; ostracism; 
persistence in face of adversity; 
plundering; privacy; property 
destruction; punishment; rebellion; 
rebuking privately; rescue; rudeness; 
rulers/state; set punishments; 
suicide; terrorism; threats; three 
modes; throwing pebbles; tongue; 
tripartite division of labor; twisting 
ears; violence; whips 
see also adverse consequences; 
distinctions made between 
commanding right and forbidding 
wrong; forbidding wrong, duty of; 
ghayyara ; non-performance of duty; 
right; wrong 

forbidding wrong, duty of 
Is the obligation individual or 
collective? 

Ghazzall, 428, 445f. 

Hanafis, 313, 314, 319 n. 68, 324, 336 
n. 206 

Hanbalites, 131 n. 122, 152, 160 n. 112, 
176 

Ibadls, 419 

Imamls, 273-6, 290-2 
Koranic exegesis, 18 
Malikls, 364, 365, 370 n. 88, 371, 374, 
375f., 377 

modern developments, 507 n. 4, 540 n. 
241,555 

Mu'tazilites, 201, 216 
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Shafi'ites, 345, 347, 350 nn. 81 and 83, 
351 n. 91, 352 
Zaydls, 243 

Is the source of obligation revelation 
or reason? 

GhazzalT, 428 

Hanafis, 310 n. 21, 312, 336 nn. 206f. 
Hanbalites, 131, 137 n. 157, 153 n. 69, 
159f. n. 108 

Ibadls, 401f., 419, 420 n. 204, 422 n. 
217 

ImamTs, 270-2, 287f. 

Koranic exegesis, 25f. 
modern developments, 510, 550 
Mu'tazilites, 199f., 201, 202f., 206, 212, 
219 n. 122,225 

non-Muslims, 575 (Christianity), 586 n. 

4 (modern West) 
philosophers, 495 

Shafi'ites, 341, 344, 347, 349, 350 n. 

85, 352 
Zaydls, 243 

What if scholars/law-schools disagree 
on point of law? 
biographical literature, 65 n. 127 
GhazzalT, 436f. 

Hanafis, 315 n. 54 

Hanbalites, 92, 93,133 n. 128,136,146 
n. 2,153 n. 69,159 n. 108,169,171 
Ibadls, 399fi, 410 
ImamTs, 296 

modern developments, 530 n. 182 
Mu'tazilitcs, 214 
non-Muslims, 601 (Barhebraeus) 
Shafi'ites, 345, 347, 350 n. 81, 351 n. 

91 

Zaydls, 241, 244 

What if commanding/forbidding 
something non-obligatory? 

Ghazzall, 442 
Ibadls, 419 n. 198 
ImamTs, 272fi, 288-90 
Mu'tazilitcs, 200, 202, 213f. 

Shaffites, 350 n. 83, 351 nn. 87 and 91 
see also divisibility of right and wrong 
What if success/efficacy is in doubt?, 
485f. 

biographical literature, 59, 76, 77f. 
GhazzalT, 429, 432-4, 440, 446, 450 
Hanafis, 312£, 314, 324, 329 n. 166, 
336 n. 206, 337, 498 
Hanbalites, 93, 99, 134, 137, 139, 145 
n. 2, 152 n. 52, 153, 171, 176 n. 

70, 180 

Ibadls, 398fi, 400fi, 410 n. 120, 412, 
416£, 420, 42 5f. 

Ibn Hazm, 496 


ImamTs, 257, 259, 275 nn. 164f, 276, 
277 n. 181, 278fi, 280 n. 200, 287 
n. 238, 293, 294, 296, 297, 299 n. 
312,304 

MalikTs, 359fi, 363, 364, 366, 377fi, 

380, 380 nn. 169 and 175, 387 n. 
228, 478 n. 71 

Mutazilites, 198, 201, 202, 209 
Shaffites, 341, 344, 350 nn. 81 and 84, 
351, 352, 353 

modern developments, 510 n. 34, 516, 
526 n. 152, 528fi, 534 n. 206, 

535, 537 nn. 221 and 223, 539, 
542-5 

non-Muslims, 570 (Judaism), 572 
(Judaism), 575f. n. 91 
(Christianity), 577f. (Christianity), 
580 (China) 
traditions, 63, 228 

Zaydls, 228, 230, 238, 243, 248 n. 148 
see also avoiding/leaving; persistence in 
face of adversity 

What if there is danger/harm?, 4761., 
492, 501£,582 

biographical literature, 6-8, 53-5, 59, 

61, 63, 67, 72£, 77, 78 
GhazzalT, 432£, 442, 446, 456, 458 
Hanafis, 309, 313, 314, 318, 320, 324, 
332 n. 184, 336 n. 206, 337£ 
Hanbalites, 98£, lOlfi, 128£, 134-6, 
137£, 139, 153, 

Ibadls, 400, 416£, 420 
Ibn Hazm, 496 

ImamTs, 254£, 256, 257, 259, 276, 
279£, 280£, 282, 292 n. 264, 293, 
294, 294£, 296, 301 
Koranic exegesis, 28-30 
MalikTs, 340 n. 5, 360£, 366£, 369, 378, 
380 n. 169, 384, 385 
modern developments, 529£, 533-40, 
542-5 

Mutazilites, 197 n. 7, 201, 202, 209, 
213, 22211,224,225 
non-Muslims, 570 (Judaism), 576 
(Christianity), 601 (Barhebraeus) 
Shafi'ites, 341, 344, 350 n. 81, 352 n. 
104 

traditions, 6£, 38£, 42£, 45, 53 n. 49, 
55, 59, 63, 98 n. 125, 134, 135, 
201, 228, 254, 309, 332 n. 184, 

385 n. 219, 416 n. 175, 420, 432 n. 
40,476, 538 n. 232 
Zaydls, 228, 229, 244 n. 112 
see also adverse consequences; 

martyrdom; persistence in face of 
adversity; precautionary 
dissimulation; suicide 
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forbidding wrong, duty of ( cont .) 

What if forbidding wrong will lead to 
greater evil? 

Ghazzall, 433, 446 
Hanafis, 8, 309, 329 n. 166 
Hanbalites, 133, 153f., 160 n. 108, 171, 
176 n. 73 
Ibadls, 394, 395 

Imamls, 276, 280 n. 200, 294 n. 279 
Malilds, 363, 367, 386 
modern developments, 530 nn. 183£, 
534-9 

Mu'tazilites, 202, 208f., 210 n. 74, 213 
non-Muslims, 575 (Christianity), 586 n. 
5 (modern West) 

Shafi'ites, 350 n. 84, 351, 353 n. 108 
traditions, 43, 45 
Zaydls, 243 n. 110 
see also adverse consequences; fitna\ 
rebellion; relative weight 
fornication, see sexual immorality 
foul language, 184 
France, 509, 590 n. 16 
Freud, S., 550 n. 316 
friends (forbidding friends), 465, 547, 580 
frogs, see animals 

frowning (forbidding wrong), 163 n. 122, 
255, 403, 413, 432, 440, 577 n. 
100, 586 n. 3 

Fudayl ibn Tyad (d. 187/803), 54, 76-8 
funerals, 91 n. 22, 93 n. 53, 116, 383, 414 
see also mourning; washing of corpses 
Fustat, 358 

future lapse of duty, see lapse of duty 
futuwwa , 494, 497 

gait (inappropriate), 69 
Galen (d. c. AD 199), 450 n. 147 
gambling, 300, 514, 547 
games 

backgammon, 79 n. 251, 93, 96 n. 82, 
146 n. 2, 241, 300 n. 319, 362 n. 
25, 509 
cards, 509, 510 

chess, 92£, 94 n. 71, 96 n. 82, 100, 136 
n. 151, 146 n. 2, 238 n. 78, 241, 
362 n. 25,381,410 
“fourteen”, 79 n. 251 
Shafi'ite views on chess, 93, 136 n. 151, 
410 n. 122 

see also destruction of offending objects; 
toys 

Garda-Arenal, M., 390f, 459 n. 232 
Gardet, L., 515 
Genovese, Kitty, x n. 5 
gentile prophet ( al-rasul al-nabi al-ummi ), 
14 


Geoffroi de Charny (d. AD 1356), 492f. n. 
198 

Germany, 561 
Ghadlr Khumm, 260 
Ghassan ibn 'Abdallah (r. 

192-207/808-23), 405 n. 86 
Ghaylaniyya, 308 n. 5 
ghayyara (to put right), xii n. 11, 34£, 95 
n. 76,258 
Ghazna, 236 

Ghazzall (d. 505/1111), 21 n. 36, 75 n. 
218, 279 n. 194, 340, 356, 427-59, 
459-62, 466 n. 282, 468 n. 296, 
475 n. 33, 481, 484£, 486, 487 
influence on Christians, 455, 573, 600-3 
influence on Hanafis, 319-23, 326, 327 
n. 154, 331-3, 454fi, 457f. 
influence on Hanbalites, 140f, 162, 

454f., 457f. 

influence on Ibadls, 401-3, 412, 423, 
426, 454, 458, 484, 486 
influence on Imamls, 287 n. 238, 288 n. 

243,295, 296, 454f, 458 
influence on Isma'TlIs, 454 
influence on Malikls, 369-73, 376, 391, 
453-5,457, 458 n. 221 
influence on modern developments, 
507-9, 518, 519, 521, 523, 526-8, 
530, 549 n. 307, 550, 554, 556 n. 
359, 558 n. 365, 559f. 
influence on Mu'tazilites, 222 nn. 145-7, 
457 

influence on Shafi'ites, 349 n. 74, 350 n. 

81, 354, 451-5, 457f. 
influence on Sufis, 452, 457£, 463 n. 
262,467 

influence on Zaydls, 244 n. 116, 245 n. 

126,246fi, 454, 457 
see also hisba 

Ghazzall, Ahmad al- (d. c. 520/1126), 

451 ’ 

yyhuluww , 337 n. 211 
Ghurab, S., 456 n. 197 
Ghuta of Damascus, 158 n. 101 
Gllan, 232, 236, 474 
gold, see jewelry; vessels of gold and silver 
goldsmith of Marw, see Ibrahim ibn 
Maymun, Abu Ishaq 

Goldziher, I., 116, 397, 459 n. 232, 569fi, 
583 n. 147 

good Samaritan, 588 n. 9 
Gospels, 47 n. 9 
see also New Testament 
gossip, 152 n. 52, 171, 438, 544 n. 274 
gramophones, 186 
Grant, Vernetha, 594 n. 25 
Gratian (writing c. AD 1140), 574 n. 78 
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greater evil, see forbidding wrong, duty of 
Greeks, 563 

groups (forbidding wrong), 493f. 

biographical literature, 60, 69, 73f., 107, 
472, 473, 479 
Ghazzall, 431 
Hanafls, 312 

Hanbalites, 97f., 99, 119f., 127, 128, 
137, 169 n. 25, 177, 180-92 
Ibadls, 398, 403, 412f., 418 n. 189, 471 
Malikls, 364, 380 n. 169, 384 
modern developments, 516-18, 522, 
527,542, 544, 551, 565£, 589 
Shafi'ites, 344f. 

Zaydls, 244 

see also armed bands; army; Committees 
for Commanding Right; hilf al- 
fudul .; Ikhwan 

Had! al-Huqaynl, al- (d. 490/1097), 236 
Had! ila 3 1-Haqq, al- (d. 298/911), 37 n. 

21, 233-5, 241 n. 99, 511 n. 45 
hadith , see traditions 
Hadramawt, 405 n. 86, 410 
Hafiz-i ShlrazI (d. 791/1389), 467 n. 290, 
499, 591 n. 18 
Ha’il, 191 n. 159 
hair, 553 

Hajjaj (d. 95/714), 43 n. 54, 55f., 63, 64, 
76 n. 222, 473 

Hajjl Khalifa, see Katib Chelebi 
Hakim, al- (r. 386-411/996-1021), 302 
Hakim, Muhammad Baqir al-, 532 
Hakim, Muhsin al-Tabataba 5 ! al- (d. 
1390/1970), 539 

Hakim ibn Hizam (d. 54/673f.), 60 
Hakim ibn Umayya (fl. c. AD 600), 564f. 
Halim! al-Jurjanl, Abu 'Abdallah al- (d. 

403/1012), 341-3, 356, 366 n. 56, 
368, 471, 490 n. 178, 490f., 583 
Halm, H., 3 n. 1 

Hamad ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz al-'Awsajl (d. 

1330/1911f.), 181 n. 104 
Hamad ibn Nasir ibn Mu'ammar (d. 

1225/1811), 170f. 

HamadanI, 'All ibn Shihab al- (d. 

786/1385), 453, 457, 458, 468 n. 
296 

Hamah, 165 n. 1 
Haman, 65 
Hamdan (tribe), 5 

Hamdls al-Qattan (3rd/9th cent.), 385 
Hammurabi, 550 n. 316 
Hamza ibn 'Abd al-Muttalib (d. 3/625), 7 
n. 20, 501 

Hanafls, 5 n. 13, 9 n. 27, 123, 307-38, 

358 n. 2, 436f. 


forbidding wrong, 8, 307-38, 385fl, 

474,523 

Hanbalite influence, 318f. 

Murjiflte links, 9, 308 
Mu'tazilite influence, 195, 307f., 317, 
318 n. 79, 334, 336-8 
rulers, 158, 456 

Shafi'ite influence, 317f., 333, 454f. 
traditionalists, 307f., 324 n. 127, 334f., 
338 

see also Ghazzall; Maturldism; Najjariyya; 
wine 

Hanbal ibn Ishaq (d. 273/886), 108, 110 
n. 229 

Hanbalites, 87-113, 114-44, 145-64, 
165-92, 358 n. 2, 549 n. 307 
forbidding Hanbalism, 355 n. 134 
forbidding wrong, 87-113, 114-44, 
145-64, 165-92, 487, 492, 525 n. 
138, 527 n. 162 

Mu'tazilite influence, 130-5, 195, 224 
see also Ash'arites; Baghdad; Ghazzall; 
Hanafls; Ibn Hanbal; judges 
hand (forbidding wrong with), 474 
biographical literature, 3 
Ghazzall, 440 

Hanafls, 309 n. 12, 312, 320, 336, 337 
Hanbalites, 95, 96-8, 106 n. 186, 128, 
133 n. 127, 138, 166 n. 4 
Ibadls, 402, 414, 415, 422, 426 
Imamls, 255, 263 n. 67, 265, 265 n. 86, 
266 n. 87,278 n. 189 
Malikls, 367, 378, 381 
modern developments, 517, 518, 523-6, 
527f., 541 n. 246, 552f, 555 
Murjifltes, 308 n. 5 
Mu'tazilites, 198, 215 
non-Muslims, 577 (Christianity), 602 
(Barhebraeus) 

Shafi'ites, 346, 347 
Sufis, 463, 465 

traditions, 33, 41 n. 47, 228, 231, 598, 
599 

Zaydls, 228, 231 

see also armed bands; arms/armed 

conflict; arrest/imprisonment; arson; 
beatings; conversion; demolition of 
homes; destruction of offending 
objects; exile; holy war; killing; 
plundering; property destruction; 
punishment; rebellion; rulers/state; 
set punishments; terrorism; three 
modes; throwing pebbles; tripartite 
division of labor; twisting ears; 
violence; whips 
Hannah, 570 n. 49 
Harat, 500 
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Harith al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857f.), 460 
Harith ibn Abl Usama (d. 282/896), 58 
Harlem, 594 n. 25 
Harma, 166 n. 4 
Harran 149 n. 33, 500 
harsh language, see rudeness 
Harun al-RashTd (r. 170-93/786-809), 54 
n. 51, 56 n. 65, 57, 58, 58f., 66, 67, 
73 n. 198,123 n. 61, 381, 431 n. 29 
Harura 3 , 393 

Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), 23, 30 n. 

78f., 49 n. 19, 52, 53f., 64, 73, 74 
n. 212, 76, 78, 106, 394f. n. 7, 
491f., 496 n. 220 

Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan (d. 

145/763), 236 n. 30 
Hasan ibn Sahl (d. 236/851), 337 n. 212 
Hasan ibn Sa'Id ibn Quraysh (5th/llth 
cent.), 410 n. 122 

Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy (d. 167/783f.), 
51,79,502 

Hasan ibn Zayd (d. 270/884), 232 
Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/1124), 303f. 
Hashim, Banu, see 'Abbasids 
Hashim ibn al-Qasim al-Kinanl (known as 
Qaysar, d. 207/823), 58, 59 
Hashwiyya, 49, 163 n. 122, 201 n. 40, 206 
n. 63,224, 244 n. 115 
see also anthropomorphists; traditionists 
Hassan ibn Thabit (d. c. 54/674), 568 n. 
37f. 

Hatim al-Ta 5 ! (Jahill poet), 567 
Hawta, 170 

Hawwa, Sa'Id (d. 1409/1989), 508, 510, 
517, 522, 527f., 543 n. 263 
Haydarizade Ibrahim Efendi (d. 

1349/1931), 331-3, 507, 523 
Haytham ibn c AdI (d. c. 206/821), 394 
heart (forbidding wrong with/in), 484f., 
488, 489f. 

biographical literature, 62 n. 107, 75f. 
Ghazzall, 432, 440 
Hanafis, 312f., 318, 320, 335f., 338 
Hanbalites, 95f., 98, 105 n. 176, 106, 
128, 138, 163 n. 122, 171 n. 38 
Ibadls, 400, 403, 415, 416 
Imamls, 255, 258 n. 40, 264, 265, 266, 
266 n. 87, 267 n. 97, 278 n. 189, 
284, 285 n. 229, 438 n. 75 
Malilas, 360, 363, 366, 378 n. 162 
modern developments, 518, 521, 529 
MurjEites, 308 n. 5 
Mu'tazilites, 204, 211 n. 80, 226 
ShafEites, 346 n. 54, 347 n. 68, 350 n. 82 
Sufis, 463 

traditions, 33, 42, 44, 106, 228, 258 n. 
40, 598, 599 


Zaydls, 228, 229, 247-51 
see also common people; frowning; 
manifesting disapproval; three 
modes; tripartite division of labor 
Hebron, 158 n. 102 
helpers, see armed bands; groups 
Heraclius (r. AD 610-41), 566 n. 28 
heresy (forbidding) 

Ghazzall, 246 n. 133, 319 n. 91, 437, 
443, 444f. 

Hanafis, 319 n. 91, 336 n. 206 
Hanbalites, 119, 122, 136, 139 n. 170, 
170 

Ibadls, 403, 410 n. 120 
Malilas, 365 n. 51, 385 n. 219, 387 
modern developments, 524 
Mu'tazilites, 217 n. 102 
ShafEites, 347 n. 65, 355 n. 134 
Sufis, 467f. 

Zaydls, 246 n. 133 

see also anthropomorphists; Ash'arites; 
dualists; ghuluww: ; Hanbalites; 
innovation; Jahmls; Khurramiyya; 
Mazdakism; Rafidls; unbelief; 
zindiqs\ Zoroastrians 
heroism, see forbidding wrong, duty of 
Hibatullah ibn al-Hasan al-Ashqar (d. 
634/1236)’, 125 

Hijaz, 44fi, 168 n. 18, 169 n. 19, 173, 

179, 180, 182, 183 n. 116, 186, 

187 n. 135,188, 522 n. 122 
hijra , see avoiding/leaving 
hilf al-fudul, 565f. 

HimmasI (d. early 7th/13th cent.), 208 n. 
71, 216 n. 101, 218-23, 268 n. 

104, 272 n. 130, 274 n. 156, 278 n. 
188,281 n. 211 

Hims, 61, 124 n. 66, 158 n. 102 
Hindus, 422 n. 218, 467 
see also Vedic religion 
Hlra, 52 

hisba (meaning to forbid wrong), 386 n. 
225, 397 n. 22, 429, 447-9, 452 n. 
161, 455 nn. 191fi, 459 n. 226, 475 
n. 33, 522f. n. 123, 553 n. 328, 583 
n. 139 

see also censor; hisba manuals 
hisba manuals, 154, 315, 331, 368-73 
Hisham al-Fuwatl (d. c. 230/844), 197 
Hisham ibn 'Abdallah al-Makhzuml 
(2nd/8th cent.), 58 
Hisham ibn Hakim ibn Hizam (d. 

36/656?), 59-61, 74, 80, 517 
n. 84 

Hisham ibn £ Urwa (d. 145/762fi), 58 
Hizb al-Haqq, 512, 516f. n. 76 
Holy Land, see Palestine 
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holy war (jihad) and forbidding wrong, 
476, 49Of., 498, 582 
biographical literature, 3, 6£, 11, 52 n. 
39, 73 

Ghazzall, 433, 441 
Hanafis, 313, 325, 326 
Hanbalites, 152, 166, 171, 174£, 179 
Ibadls, 401 

ImamTs, 252 n. 2, 301 

Koran and exegesis, 14, 20£, 24 n. 45, 

30 

Malikls, 380, 385 n. 219 
modern developments, 517 n. 77, 536, 
538, 543 n. 263 
Mu'tazilites, 198 n. 21 
Shafi'ites, 341 
traditions, 38£, 228 

Zaydis, 228f., 233 n. 39, 234 n. 45, 237 
n. 72 

see also arms/armed conflict; martyrdom; 
violence 

homes 

entering private homes, 80-2, 94, 99f, 
117, 139, 178 n. 90, 200, 230, 239, 
245, 309 n. 14, 380, 381, 413 n. 
147, 414, 4171'., 436, 438, 454 n. 
185, 4801'., 539 n. 236, 556, 558 
forbidding wrong in own home, 931'., 
526, 548 n. 300 

see also family; household; kin; privacy 
honesty, see probity 
hospitality, 372 n. 110, 444f 
household (forbidding members of 
household), 445, 529 
see also family; homes; kin; slaves; tenants 
Hud ibn Muhakkam (3rd/9th cent.), 23 n. 
44, 402 n. 59 

Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. 36/6561'.), 52, 
71, 102 n. 157, 104 n. 173 
hudud , see set punishments 
Hujr ibn 'Adi (d. 51/6711'.), 477 
human rights, 512f., 532, 5921'. 
hunting, see animals 
Huraymila’, 167 

Hurr al-'Amill (d. 1104/1693), 295 n. 

282, 297 n. 303, 299 n. 312 
Husayn, Ahmad, 524 
Husayn ibn 'All (d. 61/680), 118, 171£, 

' 209, 226 n. 175, 231, 259 n. 49, 
260, 536, 552 

Husayn ibn 'All (d. 169/786), 232 
husbands (forbidding husbands), 95, 4311., 
482, 519 n. 97, 521, 539 n. 236 
see also family; wives 

Husn (slave-girl of Ibn Hanbal), 109, 110 
n. 222 

Hussain, Shaukat, 512, 513 n. 54 


Ibadls, 393-426, 568 n. 37 
forbidding wrong, 19 n. 23, 28 n. 71, 47 
n. 9, 48, 393-426, 470, 471, 478, 
483, 484, 486, 487, 490 n. 173, 
512, 549 n. 307, 588 
non-Ibadl influence, 401 nn. 49 and 53, 
419f. 

traditions, 7 n. 18, 412, 413 n. 148, 416 
n. 175, 420, 423 n. 230, 515 n. 61 
see also Ghazzall; Nukkarls; Nukkath; 
Ya'rubI imams 

Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundl (d. 792/1390), 466 
Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687fl), 23 n. 43, 24 n. 
47, 28, 30 n. 77, 43, 54, 55, 80, 
487 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), 31 n. 85, 
357 n. 1 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl (d. 744/1343), 159f. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’uf (writer on hisba ), 369 n. 
78 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Muhammad (d. 

1206/1792), 166-70, 173£, 179 
Ibn ‘Abdun (later 5th/llth cent.), 369 n. 
78 

Ibn ‘Abdus, Nasrallah (d. before 

600/1204), 149 n. 33, 500 
Ibn Abl ‘Aqll (4th/10th cent.), 270 n. 115 
Ibn Abl Dhi’b (d. 159/775f.), 56, 58 n. 

80, 63, 80, 382 

Ibn Abl J l-Hadld (d. 656/1258), 218-23, 
225 n. 165, 304, 393, 566 
Ibn Abl Hassan al-Yahsubl (d. 227/841A), 
385 n. 218 

Ibn Abl Khalid (unidentified), 99 n. 126 
Ibn Abl 4-Majd (6th/12th cent.?), 264, 
268, 271, 272, 274, 277, 278 n. 

189 

Ibn Abl Sharif al-MaqdisI, Burhan al-DIn 
Ibrahim (d. 923/1517), 348 n. 72, 
353 n. Ill, 355 n. 138 
Ibn Abl Shayba (d. 235/849), 39 n. 37 
Ibn Abl ‘Umar al-MaqdisI (d. 682/1283), 
148 

Ibn ‘Afaliq al-Ahsa’I (d. 1163/1750), 167 
n. 13 

Ibn al-Amlr al-San‘anI (d. 1182/1768), 
167, 249 

Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 328/940), 124 n. 70 
Ibn ‘Aqll (d. 513/1119), 87 n. 1, 123, 
128,493 

Ibn al-'Arabl, Abu Bakr (d. 543/1148), 26 
n. 58, 30 n. 78, 365-7, 370, 378, 
391A, 455 n. 194 

Ibn al-'Arabl, Muhyl ‘I Din (d. 638/1240), 
460 n. 240, 465f. 

Ibn ‘Arafa (d. 803/1401), 376 n. 137 
Ibn al-'Arif (d. 536/1141), 464f. 
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Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), 355 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Fakhr al-DIn (d. 620/1223), 
146 n. 5 

Ibn al-Ash‘ath (d. 85/704), 63 

Ibn Ashras (fl. 2nd/8th cent.), 383 n. 206 

Ibn ‘Askar (d. 986/1578), 388 

Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 541/1146), 19 n. 23, 21 n. 

37, 24 n. 45, 26 n. 60, 365-7 
Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/9911'.), 252 n. 2, 
263,266,2681'. 

Ibn al-Banna’ (d. 471/1079), 115 n. 3 
Ibn al-Baqqal (d. 440/1048), 122 
Ibn Baraka, Abu Muhammad (4th/10th 

cent.), 408, 410 n. 120, 412 n. 142, 
415, 416 n. 175, 418, 423 n. 227, 
484 

Ibn al-Barraj (d. 481/1088), 252 n. 2, 

263-5, 267, 268 n. 105, 272, 2741'., 
2791'., 291 

Ibn Batta al-'Ukbari (d. 387/997), 114f. n. 
3, 128 

Ibn Battuta (d. 770/1368f.), 150, 316, 

500 

Ibn Baz, ‘Abd al-'AzIz (d. 1420/1999), 

190 n. 157 

Ibn al-Bazrl (d. 560/1165), 355 n. 132 
Ibn bint a I -MahdT (fl. early 5th/llth 
cent.), 384 

Ibn Bishr (d. 1290/1873), 166-8, 174, 

178 n. 92, 179 

Ibn Bulavhid (d. 1359/1940), 183 n. 116, 
184 

Ibn Daqlq al--‘Id (d. 702/1302), 348 n. 

72, 353 n. 108, 376 
Ibn Dhunavn, Abu Muhammad (d. 
424/10321'.), 379 

Ibn Faqlh Fissa (‘Abd al-Baql al-Mawahibl, 
d. 1071/1661), 160 
Ibn al-Faras al-Gharnatl (d. 597/1201), 
365, 367 

Ibn Farrukh (d. 175/791), 51, 3151'., 385, 
388,477, 502 

Ibn al-Fuwafl (d. 723/1323), 126 n. 89 
Ibn Ghannam (d. 1225/18101'.), 169 
Ibn al-Habbal (d. 833/1429), 163 n. 124 
Ibn Habib, Muhammad (d. 245/860), 565 
n. 20 

Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI (d. 852/1449), 51 
Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 974/1567), 317 
n. 78, 355, 484 

Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/13361'.), 374, 378 
Ibn Hajj, ‘All, 508, 515, 518 n. 86, 519, 
522 n. 122, 526 n. 152, 528, 5291'., 
553 n. 328 

Ibn Hamdan (d. 695/1295), 153 n. 65 
Ibn Hamdln (d. 508/1114), 456 mi. 195 
and 197 

Ibn Hamid (d. 403/10121'.), 124 


Ibn Hamza al-Tusi (alive in 566/1171), 
2641'., 267’ 273, 274, 277, 289 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya (d. 81/7001'.), 73 
Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), 58, 88-113, 
114, 1151'., 143 n. 204 
forbidding wrong, 134, 1351'., 171 n. 38, 
192, 239 n. 83, 241, 481, 486, 487, 
498, 

political attitudes, 42, 101-8, 110-13, 
123, 156f, 198 n. 14, 549 n. 307 
Ibn Harlwa (d. 1241/1825), 151 n. 169 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), 332, 390, 478, 
485, 486, 488 n. 153, 496f., 511 
Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), 515 n. 61 
Ibn Hubayra (d. 560/1165), 125, 126, 
128f. 

Ibn Ibad (later lst/7th cent.), 424 
Ibn Ibrahim Al al-Shaykh, Muhammad (d. 
1389/1969), 190 

Ibn Idris (d. 598/1202), 2651'., 267 n. 97, 
268, 271,272,274, 276 
Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/7671'.), 48 
Ibn Jama'a, ‘Izz al-DIn Muhammad (d. 

819/1416), 353 nn.’l08f. 

Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201), 38 n. 29, 91 
n. 26, 1261'., 139-43, 164, 454, 
457,458 

Ibn al-Jayshl (d. 678/1279), 149 n. 37 
Ibn Jumay‘ (8th/14th cent.), 398 
Ibn al-Junayd (4th/10th cent.), 270 n. 115 
Ibn Karram (d. 255/869), 489, 494 
Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373), 27 n. 67 
Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), 390 n. 256, 
397 n. 22, 478 n. 71 

Ibn Khuwazmindad (4th/10th cent.), 357 
n. 1 

Ibn Lahl'a (d. 174/790), 41f. 

Ibn Maja (d. 273/887), 39 n. 37 
Ibn al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141), 210 n. 74, 
215 n. 99, 216 n. 100, 218-23, 247 
n. 140, 308 n. 4 

Ibn al-Malak (fl. early 8th/14th cent.), 

315 

Ibn Marwan (unidentified), 98f. n. 126, 

102 n. 156 

Ibn Masud (d. 32/6521'.), 401'., 42, 68, 75, 
79, 80, 91 n. 21, 95, 96 n. 92, 481, 
498 

Ibn Miftah (d. 877/1472), 244 n. 114 
Ibn al-Mi‘mar (d. 642/1244), 497 
Ibn Mu'ammar, ‘Uthman (d. 1163/1750), 
167 

Ibn al-Mubarak, ‘Abdallah (d. 181/797), 
53, 499 n. 244 

Ibn Mullih (d. 763/1362), 89 n. 10, 139f., 
308 n. 5 

Ibn al-Munasif (d. 620/1223), 370-3, 
3911’., 455, 457 
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Ibn al-Munkadir (d. 130/747f.), 68, 69f., 
72, 73, 79 _ 

Ibn al-Munkadir, 'Isa (d. after 215/830), 
384 

Ibn al-Muqabala al-Bamawardl (d. 
571/1175), 115 n. 3 

Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437), 200 n. 27, 
230, 242-6, 247 nn. 143f., 249 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908), 116 n. 11 
Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 814/1411), 354, 453, 
458 n. 221, 484, 499, 509 n. 19 
Ibn Najiyya (d. 599/1203), 147 
Ibn Paquda (Jl. later 5th/llth cent.), 573 
n. 68 

Ibn QadI Shuhba (d. 851/1448), 500 n. 
247 

Ibn al-Qawwas (d. 476/1084), 115 n. 3 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), 
159, 394, 484 n. 114 
Ibn Qiba (d. not later than 319/931), 278 
n. 191 

Ibn al-Qitt (d. 288/901), 388f. 

Ibn Qudarna, Muwaffaq al-DIn (d. 

620/1223), 91 n. 26, 145, 154 n. 
72 

Ibn Qunfudh (d. 810/1407f.), 387 
Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), 19 n. 22 
Ibn al-Rabl' al-Khashshab, Abu Talib 
‘Umar (d. 345/956f.), 378-81, 

391 

Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), 55 n. 57, 160, 
352 n. 99 

Ibn al-Rammama (d. 567/1172), 373, 453 
n. 176 

Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126), 351, 357 n. 1, 
359 n. 9, 363-5, 369-71, 374f., 
377, 391, 447 n. 131 

Ibn Ruzayq (writing 1274/1857), 407 nn. 
97 and 100 

Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845), 58 
Ibn Saghlr (later 3rd/9th cent.), 398 
Ibn Sahman, Sulayman (d. 1349/1930), 
180 

Ibn Sa'ud, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (r. 

1319-73/1902-52), 182, 186, 187 
n. 134 

Ibn Sa'ud, Muhammad (d. 1179/1765), 
166f. 

Ibn Shabbawayh, Ahmad (d. 229/843), 
101 

Ibn Shanabudh (d. 328/939), 29 n. 74 
Ibn Shihab al-Isnal (d. 707/1307f.), 355 
n. 138 

Ibn Shu'ba (4th/10th cent.), 552 
Ibn Shubruma, ‘Abdallah (d. 144/761f.), 
53, 73, 76, 102 n. 157, 106, 197 
Ibn SIna (d. 428/1037), 495f., 506 
Ibn Sukkara (5th/llth cent.), 118f. 


Ibn Tabataba (d. 199/815), 232 
Ibn al-Tabbakh (d. 1006/1598), 492 n. 
194 

Ibn Talib (d. 275/888f.), 383 n. 206, 385 
n. 218, 386 

Ibn Tawus (d. 664/1266), 278 n. 191, 

455 n. 187 

Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), 149-57, 

164, 178, 192, 308 n. 5, 312, 435, 
480 n. 84, 491 n. 179, 508 nn. 14 
and 16, 510, 524 

Ibn Tayy (d. 855/1451), 290 n. 255 
Ibn Tulun (r. 254-70/868-84), 464 
Ibn Tumart (d. 524/1130), 389, 458f., 

59 If. 

Ibn Tumlus (d. 620/1223f.), 357 n. 1, 

450 

Ibn ‘Ubayd (Jl. first third of 4th/10th 
cent.), 382, 387, 487, 500 
Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (d. 729/1329), 345 n. 

45, 346 n. 54, 452f., 509 n. 19, 551 
n. 319 

Ibn ‘Umar (d. 73/693), 40, 43 n. 54, 52, 
55fi, 79 

Ibn Waddah, Muhammad (d. 287/900), 
375 n. 122 

IbnWahb (d. 197/813), 358f. 

Ibn al-WazTr (d. 840/1436), 248 n. 149 
Ibn Yasln (d. 450/1058f.), 389 
Ibn Yunus, Abu TMuzaffar (d. 

593/1197), 126 n. 91, 127 
Ibn Yunus al-Saqall (d. 451/1059), 374 n. 
118 

Ibn Zakri (d. 900/1494f.), 374f. 

Ibn al-Zamlakanl, Kamal al-DIn (d. 

727/1326f.), xii n. 9 
Ibn al-Zayyat (d. c. 628/1230), 388 n. 

236, 455 n. 189 
Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abdallah (r. 
64-73/684-92), 73 

Ibn al-Zubayr of Jaen (d. 708/1308), 387 
Ibrahim II (r. 261-89/875-902), 386 
Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 161 /777f.), 75, 
78fi, 96 n. 92 

Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn al-Hamidl (d. 
557/1162), 303 

Ibrahim ibn Ishaq al-Harbl (d. 285/899), 
493 n. 201 

Ibrahim ibn Maymun (Kufan tailor), 5 n. 7 
Ibrahim ibn Maymun, Abu Ishaq (MarwazI 
goldsmith, d. 131/748f.), 3-10, 

5Of, 334, 335, 338 n. 217, 490, 
492 

Ibrahim ibn Musa al-RazI (d. c. 230/844), 
49fi 

Idris, 47 n. 10 

IdrlsI, Muhammad ibn ‘All al- (r. 

1326-41/1908f.-1923), 478f. 
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Ifriqiya, 51, 302, 357 n. 1, 382, 384f., 386 
n. 225, 387, 391 
ihtisdb , see censor 

IjT, 'Adud al-Dln al- (d. 756/1355), 329 n. 

166, 330 n. 169, 350 
c IjlI (d. 261/874f.), 66 
Ik, 562 n. 7 

ikhtilaf see forbidding wrong, duty of 
Ikhwan (Muslim Brothers), see Muslim 
Brothers 

Ikhwan (troops of Ibn Sa'ud), 182f., 188 
Ilahl, Fadl, 519, 525 n. 144 
Ilblrl (d. 537/1142f.), 456 
Ilkhans, see Mongols 
c Imad al-Dln al-Lamishl (d. 522/1128), 
316 

'Imad al-Dln al-MaqdisI (d. 614/1218), 
149 

images, 93, 115 n. 3, 145 n. 2, 241, 245, 
251 n. 169, 329, 444, 591 n. 18 

see also cinema; destruction of offending 
objects; photographs; television 

imam , see prayer leader; rulers/state 
Imamls, 227, 233, 252-301 

Ash c arite influence, 277 n. 185 

forbidding wrong, 14 n. 6, 18 n. 17, 19 
n. 22, 20 n. 25, 30 n. 77, 52 n. 39, 
133, 206, 215 nn. 96fl, 237 n. 72, 
244 n. 115, 252-301, 344, 350 n. 
81, 351, 470, 474, 478, 486, 490, 
490 n. 173, 491, 492, 505, 530-48, 
549-60, 585f. 

Mu'tazilite influence, 195fl, 225 n. 169, 
227, 263, 266, 267 n. 97, 269f., 
270-2, 273-5, 278, 280, 280f., 

282, 296, 298 

Sunni influence, 258fl, 262, 266, 282, 
454f. 

traditions, 6f. n. 18, 30 n. 77, 37, 38 n. 
28, 39 n. 36, 40 n. 39, 43 nn. 53 
and 55, 207 n. 67, 229 n. 11, 
253-60, 262 n. 63, 263, 268 n. 

105, 275 n. 163, 281, 287 n. 238, 
294fl, 297fl, 310 n. 18, 454 n. 185, 
535 n. 210, 538f., 540 n. 241, 541 
n. 252 

see also Akhbaris; Ghazzall; Rafidls; 
Shaykhism; Shiites; traditions 
Imamzada (d. 573/1177fi), 314 

iman , see enjoining belief 
imitation of opposite sex, 137 n. 156 
immodesty, see clothing; nudity 
imperialism, 553 

‘ImranI, Muhammad ibn c Umar al- (d. 

572/il76fl), 454 n. 184 
India, 322, 468, 508 n. 13, 579fl, 582 
individual obligation (fard c ayn ), see 
forbidding wrong, duty of 


infanticide, 81 

inferiors forbidding superiors, see 
powerful / superiors 
infirm (forbidding wrong), 429 
see also invalids 

informing (as forbidding wrong), 93 n. 56, 
254, 300 n. 315, 320, 321fl, 402, 
431, 439, 443, 445, 446, 458 nn. 
218f.,465, 547, 601 n. 10 
informing father/father-in-law of 
offender, 100, 314 

see also admonition; counsel; exhortation; 
preaching; tongue 

injustice ( zulm) 4 n. 6, 22 n. 39, 214, 221, 
233 n. 39, 500 n. 247, 531 
innovation ( bid c a ), 320 n. 93, 330, 354 n. 
118, 355 n. 134, 366 n. 56, 383, 
497 n. 224, 498, 517, 555f. 
see also heresy 
instruction, see informing 
instruments, see musical instruments 
insults 

as forbidding wrong, 120 
forbidding insults, 93, 592 n. 21 
insurrection, see rebellion 
intention 

Ghazzall, 439, 442, 448, 450 
Hanafis, 311, 313, 318 n. 79, 325, 327, 
329 n. 166 
Hanbalites, 137, 177 
Ibadls, 402,421 n. 215 
Imamls, 295 
Malilas, 366 

modern developments, 541 n. 250, 544 
n. 275 

non-Muslims, 575 n. 90 (Christianity) 
Sufis, 460-2, 465 
intoxicants, see wine 
intrusion, see privacy 
invalids (forbidding wrong), 18 
see also infirm 

Iraj Mlrza (d. 1344/1926), 591 n. 18 
Iran, 196, 252fi, 485, 499, 531-3, 551, 
533fi, 542 nn. 255 and 260, 545fi, 
550, 551 nn. 318fi, 551fi, 557-60, 
595 

Iraq, 3, 310, 331 n. 174, 420 n. 206, 

531 

Irbil, 331 n. 174 

Isbahan, 5 n. 7, 123, 148 nn. 21f. 

Isfahan!, see Mahmud ibn Abl 5 1-Qasim al- 
Isfahanl 

Ishaq ibn Ahmad al-RazI (d. 335/986), 
384 n. 212 

Ishaq ibn Hanbal (d. 253/867), 101, 105, 
108,lll,112n. 245 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb 
al-Katib (writing after 334/946), 
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270 n. 115, 280 n. 207, 282 n. 216, 
474 

Ishaq ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/853), 101 n. 
153,104n.l71 

Ishaq ibn Wahb, see Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Sulayman ibn Wahb al-Katib 
IslamI, ‘Abbas-All, 537 n. 220, 550 
IslamI ArdakanI, Sayyid Hasan, 548 n. 302, 
557-60 

Ismail (khedive, r. 1280-96/1863-79), 
509 

Isma‘11 Haqql BrusevI (d. 1137/1725), 

317, 3191/487 

Isma‘11 ibn Abl Nasr al-Saffar (d. 

461/1068fi), 316 

Isma‘11 ibn ‘All al-Khutabl (d. 350/961), 
124 n. 70 

Isma‘11 ibn Ishaq al-Jahdaml (d. 282/896), 
365 n. 50 

Isma‘11 ibn Rabah al-Jazarl (d. 212/827f.), 
384 n. 211 

Isma‘11 Pasha al-Baghdadl (d. 1339/1920), 
453 n. 176 

Isma'IlIs, 227, 232, 301-4, 454, 470, 471 
see also GhazzalT; Nizarl Isma'IlIs 
Isma'Tliyya, 523 n. 126 
‘Ismat Allah ibn A'zam ibn ‘Abd al-Rasul 
(d. 1133/17201'.), 3221/458 n. 
221,4671'. 
isndds , see traditions 
Israel (modern), 525 n. 138 
Israelites (ancient), 151/ 37 n. 22, 47, 54 n. 

55, 76, 152 n. 56, 581, 597 
Istanbtil, 144 n. 207, 328 
see also Constantinople 
‘Iyad, QadI (d. 544/1149), 352 n. 98, 

373, 376, 378, 391, 454 n. 177 
‘Iyad ibn Ghanm (d. 20/6401'.), 61, 80 
Iyas ibn Mu'awiya (d. 122/739fi), 471 n. 8 
‘Izz al-DIn ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 

660/1262), 146 n. 5, 352, 355, 

370 

‘Izz al-DIn ibn Qudama (d. 666/1267), 
149 n. 37 

Jabal Nafusa, 393, 401, 402, 486 
Jacob, G., 569 

Jacobite (West Syrian) church, see Syriac 
Christianity 
Jaen, 387 

Ja‘far ibn Harb (d. 236/850f.), 394 
Ia‘far ibn Hasan al-Barzanjl (d. 

1177/1764), 355f. 

Ja‘lar ibn Hasan al-DarzIjanl (d. 

506/1112), 115 n. 3 

Ia‘far ibn Mubashshir (d. 234/8481.), 197 
Ja‘tar ibn Muhammad al-Nasa’I (3rd/9th 
cent.), 114 n. 3 


Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), 6f. n. 18, 39 
n.’ 36, 43 nn. 53 and 55, 2311/ 253 
n. 5, 2541/ 256-8, 259, 260 n. 54, 
281, 287 n. 238, 296, 308 n. 5, 549 
n. 307 

Jahhaf (d. 1243/1827f.), 250 

Jahiliyya, 563-9, 584 

Jahiz (d. 255/8681’.), 31 n. 85, 472f. 

Jahm ibn Safwan (d. 128/746), 477 
Jahmls, 57 
Jainas, 580, 581 
Jama‘at-i IslamI, 508 n. 13 
Jamajim, 231 n. 26 

Jamal al-DIn ibn al-Farra’ (d. 611/1214), 
125 n. 84 

Jamal al-DIn al-MaqdisI (d. 629/1232), 
147, 163 n. 124 

JamI (d. 898/1492), 467 n. 290 
JanawunI (first half of 6th/12th cent.), 

397, 398, 399 
Janissaries, 334 n. 191 
Jarslll (writer on hisba ), 369 n. 78 
Jassas (d. 370/981), 30 n. 84, 275 n. 171, 
307 n. 4, 334-8, 347, 365 n. 51, 
490f. n. 179, 511, 528 
Jawad al-Kaziml (writing 1043/1633), 289 
n. 250, 292 n. 262 

Jaytall (d. 750/1349fi), 401-3, 420 n. 

204, 423f., 454, 458, 484, 486 
Jaza’irl, Abd al-Qadiral- (d. 1300/1883), 
378 n. 162, 467 

Jaza’irl, Abu Baler Jabir al-, 522 n. 122 
Jaza’irl, Ahmad al- (d. 1151/1738fi), 289 
n. 250, 290 n. 255, 296 n. 295, 

297 

Jedda, 168 n. 18, 184, 186, 187 n. 135, 
188, 190, 591 
Jehl, Douglas, 557 n. 363 
Jenne, 387 
Jerba, 393 
Jeroboam, 571 

Jerusalem, 75, 158 n. 102, 571, 572, 602 
Jesus, 15, 47 n. 9, 282 n. 216, 582 n. 133, 
602 

jewelry, 444 

Jews, Judaism, 102, 195, 249, 467, 525 n. 

138, 570-3, 582, 588 n. 8, 589 
jihad , see holy war 

Jishuml, al-Hakim al- (d. 494/1101), 197 
n. 7, 200 n. 27, 204, 206 n. 63, 207 
n. 69, 208 nn. 70fi, 209 n. 74, 215 
nn. 98f., 217, 223f., 225 n. 165, 
226,251 n. 167, 270 n. 116 
joking, 412, 445 
Jordan, 594 n. 24 
Joshua, 256 n. 25 
journalists, 509, 513 
Jubayr ibn Nufayr (d. 80/699f.), 41 
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Jubba’I, Abu ‘All al- (d. 303/916), 18 n. 

17, 199-201, 203, 205, 219 n. 122, 
225, 241 n. 95, 271, 273, 274, 290 
n. 253, 336 n. 205, 349 n. 75, 419 
n. 198 

babba”!, Abu Hashim al- (d. 321/933), 

199, 200, 205, 221 n. 135, 225, 

241 n. 95,271, 349 n. 75 
Judah ha-Levi (d. AD 1141), 573 n. 68 
Judaism, see Jews 

judges ( qadis ), 256, 334, 338 n. 218, 414 
n. 157,448 n. 137,452 
forbidding judges, 149, 190, 326 n. 143, 
445,464 

Hanbalite judges, 123-6, 147f., 158 n. 
102, 159, 163 n. 124, 165, 183, 
184, 185 n. 124, 190 
judges forbidding wrong, 56 n. 63, 57, 
58, 74, 131, 163 n. 124, 183, 184, 
185 n. 124, 316, 373 n. 110, 386, 
407 n. 101, 523 n. 123, 561 
see also rulers/state 

Juhayman al-'Utaybl (d. 1400/1980), 192 
n. 163 

Jung, C. G., 550 n. 316 
JurdanI (d. 1331/1912f.), 453 n. 173 
Jurhum (tribe), 565, 566 n. 26 
Jurjan, 72 

JurjanI, Abu ’1-Fath (d. 976/1568f), 21f. 
n. 37 

JurjanI, al-Sayyid al-Sharlf al- (d. 

816/1413), 330 nn. 169 and 171, 
350 

Justinian (r. AD 527-65), 561 n. 4 
Juwaynl (d. 478/1085), 26 n. 56, 315 n. 
52, 339, 345-7, 350 nn. 81 and 83, 
351f., 356, 376, 436 n. 62, 456, 
511,530 

Ka'ba, 74 

Ka'bT, see Abu ’1-Qasim al-Balkhl 
Ka'b al-Ahbar (d. 34/654f.), 41 
Kabul, 522 n. 121 

Kalbl (d. 146/763f.), 21 n. 34, 28 n. 71 
Kamil, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, 585 n. 2 
KarakI (d. 940/1534), xii n. 9, 285 n. 232, 
286 n. 234, 288 n. 245, 290, 295 n. 
288,299 

Karbala’, 118,231 
Karkh, 118 n. 29 
Karramiyya, 29 n. 73, 489 
KarrubI, Mahdl, 557 n. 363 
KasanI (d. 587/1191), 309 nn. 13f., 314 n. 
48 

KashanI, Fath Allah (d. 988/1580f.), 19 n. 
22 

Kashif al-Ghita’ (d. 1227/1812), 287, 288 
n. 245, 293, 294 n. 277 


Katib Chelebi (d. 1067/1657), 330, 349, 
350 n. 81,498 

Kawakibi, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- (d. 

1320/1902), 511 n. 37 
Kemalpashazade (d. 940/1534), 321 
KhadimI (d. 1176/1762f.), 325 
Khadir, 47 n. 9, 295 n. 286, 455 n. 189 
Khalafibn Hisham al-Bazzar (d. 229/844), 
92 n. 35 

Khalid al-Daryush (active 201/817), 107 
Khalid ibn ‘Abdallah al-Tahhan (d. 

179/795), 49 n. 19 ' 

Khalid ibn Ma'dan (d. 104/722f), 91 n. 

21 

Khalid ibn al-Walld (d. 21/641f.), 48 n. 

16, 156 n. 86 

khalifat Allah fi ‘l-ard , 8 n. 23, 38 
Khalil ibn Ishaq (d. 767/1365), xii n. 9, 
374f. 

Khallll ( Ibadl imam, r. 1338-73/1920-54), 
407 nn. 101 and 103 
Khallll, Sa'Id ibn Khalfan al- (d. 

1287/1871), 409, 420 n. 205, 
422£, 425, 484f., 486 
Khalkhall, Sadiq, 537 n. 222 
Khallal, Abu Bakr al- (d. 311/923), 88f., 

91 n. 26, 96, 98, 106, 117 n. 14, 
508 n. 16 
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Muhanna ibn Jayfar (r. 226-37/841-51), 
406 n. 94,411 

Muhaqqiq al-Hilll, al- (d. 676/1277), 252 
n. 2, 264fi, 267, 268 n. 101, 272, 
274, 276, 290 n. 256, 538 n. 231 
Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), 287, 288 
n. 243, 295, 297, 297 n. 298, 298 
n. 310, 438 n. 75, 450, 454, 455 n. 
192, 458, 558 n. 366 
MuhtadI, al- (r. 255-6/869-70), 470 
muhtasib , see censor 

Muhyl 4-Din ibn al-jawzl (d. 656/1258), 
126 n.89 

Mu'izz, al- (r. 341-65/953-75), 302 
Mujbira, 311 

mukallaf see legal competence 
Mulla al-Hanafi, Abu Baler al- (d. 
1270/1853), 334 n. 189 
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Munajjid, Salah al-Din al-, 46 n. 1, 518 n. 
89 ' 

Munawi (d. 1031/1622), 356 
Munir ibn al-Nayyir al-Ja'lanl (late 2nd/8th 
or early 3rd/9th cent.), 405 n. 86 
munkar , see wrong 
Munshi Ihsanullah, 186f. 

Muntazirl, Husayn-'AlI, 532, 537f., 538 n. 
227, 541, 553 

Muqaddas al -Ardablll (d. 993/1585), 284 
n. 225, 285, 286f., 288, 289 n. 250, 
292, 295 n. 288,297 
MuqaddasI (Jl. second half of 4th/10th 
cent.), 121 

Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767f.), 18 
n. 18, 21 n. 37, 22-4, 25 n. 50, 26 
n. 60 

Muqtafi, al- (r. 530-55/1136-60), 125, 
457 n. 213 

Muraqqish al-Alcbar (Jahill poet), 567 
murder (forbidding murder), 212, 367 n. 
63,381 

see also adverse consequences; killing; 
violence 

Murji’itcs, 7 n. 19, 9, 57, 308, 420 n. 206 
see also Bida'iyya; Hanafis 
Murtada (d. 436/1044), 208 n. 71, 220f., 
265f., 267 nn. 93 and 97, 268f., 
271, 272f., 274, 275 n. 164, 276-9, 
281f. 

Murtada al-Zabldl (d. 1205/1791), 441 n. 
90,445 n. 115 

Musa ibn 'All (d. 230/844), 411 n. 126 
Musa ibn Ilyas al-Mazatl (second half of 
6th/12th cent.), 398 
Musa ibn Musa (d. 278/891), 405 
Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799), 232 
Mus'ab al-Zubayrl (d. 236/251), 360f. 
Muscat, 422 nn. 218f. 
music (forbidding), 24, 47 n. 10, 68, 75, 

9Of., 93, 98, 100, 102 n. 156, 103 
n. 168, 106 n. 186, 136 n. 156, 145 
n. 2, 146 n. 2, 178 n. 90, 182, 208, 
241, 302f, 309 n. 14, 314, 380f, 
382f„ 384f., 386, 409f., 418 n. 189, 
436, 438, 472, 480, 482 n. 106, 
510, 591, 592, 601 n. 14 
see also gramophones; minstrels; musical 
instruments; singing; weddings 
musical instruments (forbidding), 91, 94, 

98, 100, 172, 241, 300, 380 n. 169, 
381, 382f, 409, 411, 421, 436, 
443,444, 517 

see also bugles; destruction of offending 
objects; drums; flutes/pipes; 
gramophones; lutes; mandolins; 
mouth organs; music; tambourines; 
weddings 


Muslim (d. 261/875), 39 n. 37, 352, 373, 
377 n. 146 

Muslim Brothers, 523f. 

Mustadf, al- (r. 566-75/1170-80), 126, 
141 n. 192 

Mustajlr bi’llah, al- (mid-4th/10th cent.), 
477 

Mustansiriyya, 126 

Mustazhir, al- (r. 487-512/1094-1118), 
124 

Mu'tadid, al- (r. 279-89/892-902), 462, 
589 

Mutahhari, Murtada (d. 1399/1979), 297 
n. 298, 395 n. 10, 536, 541 n. 246, 
542, 544f, 550 n. 316, 551 n. 319, 
557 n. 362, 557-9 
Mutarrifis, 228 n. 1, 273 n. 142 
Mu'tasim, al- (r. 218-27/833^12), 76 
Mutawakkil, al- (r. 232-47/847-61), 101, 
105, 112 nn. 244 and 248, 123 n. 

63 

Mutawalls, 549 n. 305 
Mutawalll (d. 478/1086), 347 
mutawwa\ 178 n. 90, 181, 413 n. 146 
Mu'tazilites, 26 n. 55, 52, 101, 104, 120, 
195-226, 420 n. 206, 437 
five principles, 153 n. 65, 196, 197, 198, 
230, 233 n. 36 

forbidding wrong, 107, 134, 153 n. 65, 
195-226, 228 n. 1, 230, 350 n. 83, 
352, 447, 478, 486, 511, 525 n. 
138, 549f, 586 n. 3 
see also Ghazzall; Hanafis; Hanbalites; 
Imamls; Shafi'ites; Shl'ites; Zaydls 
Mu'tazz, al- (r. 252-5/866-9), 113 n. 250 
MutI', al- (r. 334-63/946-74), 124, 334 
Muwaffaq al-Shajarl, al- (first half of 

5th/llth cent.), 210 n. 74, 215 n. 
97, 216 n. 101, 241f. 

Muzaffar al-DIn Gokbori 

(586-630/1190-1233), 149 n. 33 

Nabarawl (active 1257/1842), 354, 484 
Nabateans, 61 

Nabigha al-Dhubyanl (Jahill poet), 567f. 
Nablus, 163 n. 125 
Nafathiyya, see Nukkath 
Nafi' ibn al-Azraq (d. 65/685), 394 
ndjila , see denial of duty; forbidding wrong, 
duty of 

Nagel, T., 259 n. 49 
nahy ‘an al-munkar , al -, see forbidding 
wrong 

Najafi (d. 1266/1850), 280 n. 201, 283 n. 
218, 285, 286 nn. 232 and 236, 

289 n. 250, 295 n. 282, 295 n. 288, 
297, 491 n. 179, 538 n. 226, 540 n. 
241 
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Najd, 163, 165-7, 176, 178f. n. 93, 179, 
186, 187 n. 135, 188 
Najdl war-dance, 186 
Najjariyya, 307f. 

Najm al-DIn al-ShlrazI (d. 586/1190), 148 
Najm al-DIn al-Turanl (d. e. 1184/17701'.), 
144 n. 207 

NaraqI, Ahmad (d. 1245/1829), 560 n. 

383 

NaraqI, Muhammad Mahdl al- (d. 

1209/17941'.), 438 n. 75, 455 n. 

192 

NasaT (d. 303/915), 39 n. 37 
Nasih al-DIn ibn al-Hanball (d. 

634/1236), 91 n. 26, 146 n. 5 
Nasir, al- (r. 575-622/1180-1225), 118 n. 
29, 125, 127 

Nasir Abu J l-Fath al-Daylaml, al- (Zaydl 
imam, d. 444/10521'.), 23 n. 44 
Nasir al-DIn al-TusI (672/1274), 271, 

272, 277 n. 185, 351 n. 94, 496 n. 
218 

Nasir ibn Murshid (r. 1034-59/1625-49), 
406 n. 94, 407 

Nasir Muhammad, al-, see Muhammad ibn 
Qalawun 

Nasir al-Utrush, al- (d. 304/917), 2301'., 
232,245 n. 118 

Nasr ibn Ahmad (r. 301-31/914-43), 583 
n. 139 

Nasr ibn Malik (d. 161/777f.), 58 n. 76 
Nasr ibn Sayyar (2nd/8th cent.), 4 n. 6 
Nasr ibn Ziyad (d. 233/847f.), 316 
Nasution, Harun, 510 n. 33 
Nawawl (d. 676/1277), 33 nn. 5 and 7, 
248 n. 148, 317, 318 n. 78, 346 n. 
55, 351-5, 374, 376-8, 425 n. 249, 
433 n.41,453,526 
Nawruz, 76, 443 n. 104 
neighbours (torbidding neighbours), 68, 

80, 90, 92 n. 32, 94, 96, 99, 103 n. 
167, 229, 239 n. 84, 359, 361, 386, 
445, 520, 570 

Nev'Izade ‘Ata’I (d. 1045/1635), 328 n. 
161 

New Testament, 601 

(Matt. 18:15-17), 573 n. 72, 576 
(Matt. 21:12-13), 582 n. 133 
(Luke 10:29-37), 588 n. 9 
(John 2:15-16), 582 n. 133, 602 nn. 

2 If. 

see also Gospels 
New York Times , ix-x 
Nigeria, 379 
NIshapur, 316 

NIya, TaqaddusI, 548 n. 300, 557 n. 361 
Nizam al-DIn al-Naysaburl (Jl. early 

8th/14th cent.), 21 n. 36, 475 n. 33 


Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092), 119, 121, 
124 

Nizamiyya, 126 n. 87, 451 
Nizarl IsmaTlIs, 3031'. 

Nizwa, 408 n. 107, 411, 413 n. 145 
Noah, 47 

Noldin, H., 577 n. 100 
non-Muslims, 94, 4671'. 

forbidding non-Muslims, 153 n. 69, 222 
n. 149, 380 n. 170, 422 
non-Muslims forbidding wrong, ix-xi, 
14-16, 281'., 47, 76, 221 n. 139, 
222, 244 n. Ill, 247 n. 140, 372 n. 
102, 4291'., 563-84, 585-96 
see also Christians; Copts; dualists; 

heretics; Hindus; Jews; Nabateans; 
Zoroastrians 

non-performance of duty 

complaints about non-performance, 27, 
39 n. 35, 741'., 140, 168, 170, 176, 
236, 319, 336 n. 208, 337, 352, 
354, 3641'., 369, 376, 388 n. 236, 
395, 428, 446, 477, 493 n. 201, 
506, 518, 5281'., 571, 601 
consequences of non-performance, 16, 
28, 35-8, 40, 42, 44, 71, 228, 337, 
570f, 576 n. 96 

normative custom ( sunna ), 33, 52, 66, 

236f., 294 nn. 276f., 382, 386, 390, 
598 

North Africa, 302, 358, 387-9, 391, 393, 
395, 398,4031/454, 591f. 
nudity (forbidding nudity), 115 n. 3, 146 
' n. 2, 315 n. 54, 368, 387, 444, 514, 
517, 546, 562 

NCih ibn Abl Maryam al-MarwazI (d. 

173/7891'.), 256, 310 n. 18 
Nukkaris, 397 
Nukkath, 397, 399 

Nurnan, QadI al- (d. 363/974), 303, 304 
n. 336 

Nur al-DIn (r. 541-69/1147-74), 147 
Nur al-DIn al-Bakrl (d. 724/1324), 356, 
501 

Nurl, Abu T! lusayn al- (d. 295/9071'.), 
461f., 498,4991'. 

Nurl al-Hamadanl, Husayn al-, 538-40, 
541, 5421'., 550, 553 
NuwayrI (d. 733/1333), 356 n. 140 

obedience to God and His Prophet, 15 
see also enjoining obedience 
old people (forbidding old people), 490 n. 
174 

Old Testament, see Bible, Hebrew 
Oman, 393, 395, 404, 409 n. 112, 411, 
420 n. 207, 424,426 
oppression, see injustice 
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Oran, 387 

ordinary people, see common people 
Orientalists, 551 n. 319 
Orthodox caliphs (forbidding wrong), 21 
Osman Nuri [Ergin] (d. 1381/1961), 
330-2 

ostracism (as forbidding wrong), 37 n. 22, 
95, 96 n. 82, 174, 176, 246, 248 n. 
145, 255 n. 22, 324, 338, 341, 361, 
366, 403, 421, 547 n. 296, 602 
see also avoiding/leaving 
Ottomans, 1581'., 173, 174, 1911'., 323, 
328, 334, 338, 4781'. 

Pakistan, 516 n. 76 

Palestine, 61, 75, 163 n. 125, 477, 487, 
517 

Palgrave, W. G., 178 

parents (forbidding parents), 78, 93, 97 n. 
110, 300, 361, 363 n. 36, 374 n. 
118, 375 n. 124, 4311'., 437 n. 71, 
482, 521 n. 110, 547, 580 n. 119, 
583 

see also children; family 
Paris, 531, 590 n. 16 

patient endurance of trials, see persistence in 
face of adversity 

peasants (forbidding peasants), 449 
Pelly, L., 179 n. 95 
permission of rulers/state (to forbid 
wrong), 472, 474, 4751'., 491 
Ghazzall, 429, 4301'., 437, 441, 456, 
4571'., 518 

Hanafis, 3211'., 323, 332 
Hanbalites, 140, 154 n. 75 
Ibadls, 413 

Imarnls, 266-70, 280 n. 200, 285-7, 299 
Malilds, 372 

modern developments, 518, 525, 527, 
533, 5401'., 554 n. 345 
Mu'tazilites, 198 n. 15 
non-Muslims, 602 n. 16 (Barhebraeus) 
Shafi'ites, 349, 356 n. 140 
see also rulers/state 
Persians, 37 

persistence in face of adversity, 15, 28f., 72, 
137,153,313,442,492 
persistence of wrongdoing, 133, 139, 208 
n. 71, 276, 278 nn. 186, 292 n. 

268, 293f., 367, 435 
Peshawar, 512 

Peter the Venerable (d. AD 1156), 578 
Petrus Alfonsi (fl. early 12th cent. AD), 

578 n. 109 

Pharaoh, 65, 67, 77 n. 230, 234, 359 
Philby, H. S. B., 181 
philosophers, philosophy, xi, 437, 4941., 
511, 586f., 590 n. 16 


photographs, 510, 517 
pictures, see images; photographs 
pilgrimage 

Karbala , 118, 260, 536 n. 218 
Mecca, 65, 69, 111 n. 241, 168, 177, 
183, 185, 188, 355 n. 138, 394 n. 

5, 535 

pipes (musical instruments), see flutes/pipes 

pipes (tobacco), see smoking 

Planck, Max, 550 n. 316 

Plato, 496 n. 220 

playing cards, see games 

plundering 

forbidding plundering, 405 
plundering as forbidding wrong, 117 
poetry, 240, 362 n. 25, 443, 566-9 
ascetic poetry, 91 n. 26 
love poetry, 56, 69 n. 163, 172 
police, 8Of., 102 n. 158, 103 n. 167, 118, 
184 n. 119, 186, 190 n. 150, 465, 
515 

police chiefs, 70, 117f., 471 n. 8 
forbidding police chiefs, 58 
politeness, see civility 
polytheists (forbidding polytheists), 22f., 

24 n. 45, 166f., 170-5, 176, 179 n. 
96, 249 

pornography, 561 n. 1 (England) 
powerful/superiors 

forbidding powerful/superiors, 9f., 56, 
61-5, 69 n. 163, 128 n. 104, 401, 
431£, 563, 574£, 576-8, 583£, 

589, 602 

forbidding without respect of persons, 

39, 59, 168, 172, 384, 570 
powerful/superiors forbidding wrong, 
155, 256£, 287 n. 238, 297, 319, 
577 

see also ‘Abbasids; judges; military leaders; 
parents; police chiefs; rulers/state; 
scholars; teachers 

prayer, 5, 15, 21 n. 30, 28, 33, lllf., 132, 
222, 293 n. 270, 382, 445, 598 
improper performance of, 76 n. 222, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97 n. 110, 99, 149, 
348, 439, 443, 445, 487 n. 145, 

543 

non-attendance/non-performance, 19 n. 
21, 168, 175, 177, 178 n. 90, 179 
n. 95, 181, 191, 223 n. 152, 291, 
355 n. 132, 372 n. 101, 433, 500 n. 
247, 539, 547, 548 
prayer discipline, 184, 185, 187 
prayer leader (imam), 185 n. 124, 499 n. 
243 

preachers, preaching, 120, 124, 127, 185 
n. 124 

forbidding preachers, 101, 119, 443 
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preachers forbidding wrong, 328, 329 n. 
166,383,387£, 499, 500, 508, 519 
n. 95, 550 

precautionary dissimulation ( taqiyya ), 257 
n. 34, 281 n. 211, 293 n. 270, 304, 
336 n. 204, 394, 416, 534 n. 204, 
539 

predestinationists, 234, 246 n. 133, 251 n. 
169, 495f., 511 n. 45 
see also anthropomorphists; denial of duty 
Princeton, 592 n. 21 
privacy, 479-82, 499f., 591-6 
biographical literature, 10-12, 80-2 
Ghazzall, 436, 438, 454 n. 185 
Hanafis, 309 n. 14, 329 n. 166 
Hanbalites, 99f., 103 n. 167, 117, 119, 
128, 129 n. Ill, 136, 139, 145 n. 

2, 153 n. 69, 172, 178 n. 90 
Ibadls, 403, 413 n. 147, 414, 417f. 

Ibn Slna, 495 
Malikls, 38Of. 

modern developments, 539 n. 236, 556, 
557 n. 362,558-60 
Mu'tazilites, 200, 216 
non-Muslims, 601 (Barhebraeus) 
Shafi'ites, 346, 350 nn. 81 and 84 
Sufis, 465 

traditions, 43f., 80fi, 99 n. 135, 136 n. 

152, 480f. 

ZaydTs, 230, 245 

see also homes; rebuke privately; rescue 
probity, 43, 78 n. 242, 95 n. 74, 442, 599 
see also three qualities 
profanity, 381, 546 

property destruction (forbidding wrong), 
191, 212f. 

Prophet Muhammad, 33-44, 48fi, 82, 91 
n. 21, 95, 116f. n. 14, 249, 253 n. 

5, 254 n. 12, 259, 260, 313, 349, 
354 n. 118, 416, 483 n. 107, 565, 
567 n. 37, 573 n. 70 
see also family of the Prophet; traditions 
Prophetic traditions, see traditions 
prophets (forbidding wrong), 468 
prostitution, 101, 121, 300, 316 
protection money ( ukhuwwa ), 535 
Protestant Christianity, 574 n. 73 
pulpit ( minbar ), 33, 63, 598 
punishment (as forbidding wrong), 70, 

103, 176 nn. 70 and 73, 181, 185, 
190, 342, 343, 368, 380, 413, 414 
n. 159, 415, 422 n. 219, 435, 458 
n. 215, 526, 577, 602 
see also adverse consequences; 

arrest/imprisonment; beatings; 
demolition of homes; permission of 
rulers/state; rulers/state; set 
punishments 


Qadarls, 420 n. 206 
forbidding Qadarls, 361 
qadhf see defamation 
qddis , see judges 

Qadir, al- (r. 381-422/991-1031), 122 
Qadirl creed, 123 
Qadirl Sufis, 161, 166 n. 4 
Qadlzade Mehmed Efendi (d. 

1045/1635fi), 328, 329 n. 166 
Qadlzadelis, 328-30, 334, 349 
Qaffal al-Shashi, Abu Bakr al- (d. 

365/976), 340fi, 582 
Qahir, al- (r. 320-2/932-4), 470 n. 3 
Qa’im, al- ('Abbasid caliph, r. 

422-67/1031-75), 122f., 493 
Qa’im, al- (Fatimid caliph, r. 

322-34/934-46), 302, 304 
QarabaghI, Mahmud ibn Muhammad al- 
(10th/16th cent.?), 321 
Qarafi (d. 684/1285), 292 n. 264, 295, 
296 n. 296, 378, 391 
Qarakhanids, 316 

Qar'awl, 'Abdallah al- (d. 1389/1969), 

191 

Qasim ibn Ibrahim al-RassI (d. 246/860P), 
229-31, 234 n. 41, 241 n. 99, 251 
n. 167 

QasimI, Jamal al-Dln al- (d. 1332/1914), 
507, 527 

Qatada ibn Di'ama (d. 117/735f.), 20 
Qatlf, 188 n. 137 

Qattan, Ibrahim al- (d. 1404/1984), 522 
n. 122, 549 

Qaynuqa', Banu, 34f. n. 10 
Qayrawan, 358, 382, 383 nn. 195 and 198, 
386 

Qays ibn Jurwa (Jahill poet), 34 n. 10 
Qays ibn Zuhayr al-'Abs! (Jahili poet), 568 
n. 36 

Qaysar (nickname), see Hashim ibn al- 
Qasim al-Kinanl 
Qazwlnl (d. 682/1283f.), 474 
Qira’atl, Muhsin, 557 nn. 361f. 

QirqisanI (4th/10th cent.), 572 n. 68 
quarrelling, 93, 94, 97, 257 
Qumm, 534 n. 204, 535 n. 208, 539 n. 
237, 557 n. 363 

QummI, 'All ibn Ibrahim al- (alive in 
307/919), 260f. 

QummI, Mlrza Abu 5 1-Qasim al- (d. 

1231/1815P), 294 nn. 274 and 
279, 296 n. 296, 299 n. 312, 300 
QummI, QadI Sa'Id al- (writing 

1107/1696), 438 n. 75, 455 n. 192 
QummI, TaqI al-Tabataba’I al-, 285f., 

295f., 298,299, 535 n.210 
qunut , 400 n. 43, 410 n. 120 
Qur'an , see Koran 
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Qurani, 'All ibn Hasan al-, 190f., 522 n. 
122, 527 n. 162 

Quraysh, Qurashls, 60, 69, 78, 390, 564f. 
qurra\ 396 n. 16 
Qurra, Banu, 389 

QurtubI (d. 671/1273), 19 n. 22, 21 n. 

35, 26, 30 n. 79, 47, 365-8 
QurtubI, Ahmad ibn c Umar al- (d. 

656/1258), 373 
Qus, 355 

Qushayri (d. 465/1072), 460 
Qutb, Sayyid (d. 1386/1966), 514, 
528-30, 550 n. 312, 552, 553 

Rabadha, 62 

Rabah ibn Yazld (fl . 2nd/8th cent.), 383 n. 
’ 202,384 

Rabbinic Judaism, see Jews 
rabbis, 570 

Rabl'a ibn ‘Uthman al-Tayml (d. 

154/770f.), 70 n. 171 
Rabl'at al-Ray (d. 136/753f.), 70 n. 171 
Radi, al- (r. 322-9/934-40), 124 n. 70 
radio, 510 

Radwan, c Abd al-HasIb, 521 n. 118 
Rafi‘1, Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Karim al- 
(d. 580/1184), 355, 492 n. 192 
Rafidis, 94 n. 61, 127, 163 n. 122, 198 n. 
14, 206 n. 63, 234 n. 41, 270, 330 
n. 171, 345, 349, 406 n. 88, 430, 
530 

see also Imamis; Shl'ites 
Raghib al-Isbahanl (fl . later 4th/10th 
cent.), 25, 346 n. 54 
Rajab ibn Ahmad al-Amidl (writing in 
1087/1676), 325, 332 n. 184 
Ramadan, 459 
Ramla, 158 n. 102 

rape, ix-xi, 68, 381, 430, 453 nn. 171f., 
463,587-9 

Rashid, Muhammad Ahmad, 517f., 529, 
552 ' 

Rashid ibn c AlI (d. 513/1119f.), 405 n. 86 
Rashid ibn al-Nazr (r. 272-7/886-90), 

405 

Rashid ibn Sa c Id (4th or 5th/10th or 11th 
cent.), 406 n. 94, 407 n. 101 
Rashid ibn al-Walld (second quarter of 
4th/10th cent.?), 406 n. 94 
rasul al-nabi al-ummi , al -, see gentile 
prophet 

Rasulids, 590 n. 15 

Rawandl (d. 573/1177f.), 270 n. 114, 

272, 274 n. 162, 275 n. 167, 278 n. 
191,281 n. 211, 282 n. 216 
Rayy, 341 

rebellion (as forbidding wrong), 12, 477f., 
479,491,582-4 


biographical literature, 7-10, 11, 51-3, 
107, 478 

Ghazzall, 456, 458 

Hanafis, 308f., 311£, 315f., 320, 337£, 
491, 502 

Hanbalites, 102, 104£, 107, 111, 113, 
153, 157, 171 n. 38, 525 n. 138 
Ibadls, 393-5, 397, 402f., 426, 478 
Ibn Hazm, 478 
Imamis, 52 n. 39, 260, 478 
Kharijites, 52, 477 
Malikls, 385f., 388-90 
modern developments, 51 If., 514, 522, 
525 n. 138, 527, 530 n. 184, 538 n. 
225, 539 n. 238, 549 n. 307 
Mu'tazilites, 52, 153 n. 65, 196-8, 

203f., 223£, 226, 478, 511, 525 n. 
138 

Shaffites, 343 n. 36, 346 
Zaydls, 52, 171£, 231-5, 248f., 250, 

' 478,491 

see also armed bands; arms/armed 
conflict; hand; rulers/state; 
terrorism; violence 
rebuking, see admonition; rebuking 
privately 

rebuking privately, 54, 61, 63, 79£, 136 n. 
152, 137, 160, 172, 239, 312, 343, 
481, 571, 574f. 

relative weight (ahammiyya\ 534-9 
see also forbidding wrong, duty of 
relatives, see kin 

religious singing (; taghbir ), 93, 103 n. 168 
reproof, see admonition 
rescue (duty of), xi, 347, 381, 413, 417f., 
587-90, 593 n. 23, 596 
revelry, 67£, 76, 79, 136 n. 156, 381, 411, 
' 417,412,436 
revolution, see rebellion 
Revolutionary Guard (Iran), 542 n. 260 
Rida, Rashid (d. 1354/1935), 510£, 516, 
529 n. 179, 550, 582 
Rif, 388, 466 

Rifa'I, Talib al-, 536 n. 214 
right ( ma'ruf ), xi-xii, 13 n. 1, 15, 

567-9 

see also distinctions made between 

commanding right and forbidding 
wrong; divisibility of right and 
wrong; forbidding wrong; 
forbidding wrong, duty of 
Rihani, A., 18If. 
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